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^  Abticlb  I. 

The  Light  of  A$ia. 

Tmc  Light  op  Asia;  or  the  Great  Renaooiation.     By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A# 
Botton:  Robertt  Brothers.    1879. 

Tflis  is  an  extraordînary  book.  When  we  sat  down  to  the* 
task  of  reading  it  criticallj,  we  expected  to  fiud  iu  it  maujr 
mérita,  and  in  that  expectation-wehave  notbeen  disappointed. 
As  an  historical  poem,  it  ranks,  of  right,  among  the  beat  of 
modern  times  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  aay  that  it  has  coiûmanded> 
more  gênerai  attention  in  thia  countrj  tlian  anj  other  modéra^ 
poem.  The  reaaon  of  ita  wide-spread  popularity  lies  in  the? 
fact  that,  like  Bailey'a  Festus,  it.is  a  poem  with  a  purpose*- 
The  poetic  form  is  simplj  the  skilfullj  adapted  instrument 
to  carry  the  purpoae  ot  the  poem  into  effect.  Gontaining 
mauy  passages  of  surpassing  beauty,  its  purpose  ia  not  œsthet- 
ic.  Purely  moral,  its  purpoae  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  moral. 
In  a  Word,  Mr.  Amold's  purpose  iu  "  The  Light  of  Asia  "  in 
to  présent  such  an  historical  sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and 
teaching  of  Oautama,  the  Buddha,  as  to  suggeat  a  perfect 
parallel  to  the  life,  character,  and  teaching  of  Jésus,  the 
Christ. 

It  ia  true  that  Mr.  Arnold  nowhere  distinctiy  avows  thia 
purpoae.     It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  would  tell  his 
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readers,  point-blank,  that  he  pur|K)8ed  to  elevate  Gautama  to 
an  equalitj  with  Jésus,  and  thus,  in  the  outset,  arm  the  ma- 
Joritj  of  them  against  him.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  the  practice 
of  poets  to  announce  on  their  title-page  the  précise  object  of 
their  work.  They  usuallj  leave  their  reader  to  infer  that  by 
an  application  of  the  practical  maxim  that,  ^^  a  tree  maj  be 
known  bj  its  fruit."  Judged  bj  this  rule,  there  can  be  no 
•question  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Light  of 
Asia."  The  purely  legendarj  stories  of  the  aunuuciation  of 
"Oautama  ;  his  *  miraculous  conception  ;  the  attendance  of 
angels,  and  the  joj  in  the  heavens  at  his  birth  ;  the  homage 
«nd  gifts  of  merchantmen  who  came  from  afar  ;  a  gray-haired 
saint  declaring  the  child  to  be  the  Buddha,  the  Saviour  of  ail 
flesh  ;  the  extraordinarj  wisdom  of  tlie  child  displayed  at  an 
earlj  âge  in  conversation  with  learned  teachers  and  doctors 
of  the  law  ;  his  retirement  into  a  wilderness  for  préparation 
for  1h8  subséquent  work  ;  his  temptation  bj  evil  spirits  and 
triumph  over  them  ;  his  manifold  miracles  ;  his  victory  over 
Mara  and  his  hosts  just  before  his  death  ;  his  translation  to 
the  heavens  as  Lord  Buddha  ;  are  ail  adopted  bj  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  set  forth  in  blank  verse  of  unusual  élégance  and  sweet- 
neas,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  that 
the  Oospel  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jésus  must  hâve  been 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  Indian  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Gautama.  Add  to  this  what  Mr.  Arnold  sajs  in  his  préface 
touohing  Gautama,  and  the  c^rtaintj  of  an  intended  parallel 
is  put  bejond  question.  ^^  This  illustrions  prince,"  he  sajs, 
"  wlïose  personality,  though  imperfectlj  revealed  in  the  exist- 
ing  sources  of  information,  cannot  but  appear  the  highest, 
hoHeat,  gentlest,  and  most  beneficent,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  historj  of  thought."  He  quotes,  moreover,  with  approv- 
al,  the  words  of  M.  Barthélémy  St.  Hilaire  ;  who  says  of 
Gaiitama,  ^^His  life  was  «irithout  reproach.  His  constant 
her^ism  equalled  his  conviction  ;  and  if  his  theory  was  falae, 
his  Personal  example  was  irreproachable.  He  was  the  model 
o(]M,  the  virtues  he  preacbed.  His  abnégation,  his  chavit^, 
iHQjinalterablegentleuess  did  not  forsake  him  for  an  instaat. 
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He  prepared  his  doctrine  by  six  years  of  silence  and  médita- 
tion ;  and  he  propagated  it  for  half  a  century  by  the  sole 
power  of  bis  word.  And  when  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
disciples,  it  was  with  the  serenity  of  a  sage  who  had  practiced 
good  ail  his  life,  and  who  was  assured  he  had  found  the 
truth."  Now  add  to  this  the  legends  aforesaid,  and  make  no 
question  as  to  their  historical  verity,  and  charge  everything 
that  is  ridiculous,  nonsensical,  and  corrupt  in  Buddhism  to 
^'  the  inévitable  dégradation  that  priesthoods  always  inflict 
upon  great  ideas  committed  to  their  charge,"  as  Mr.  Arnold 
doeSy  and  the  resuit  is  we  hâve  tlie  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment masqueradingy  with  slight  variations,  in  the  character 
of  the  Buddha,  and  a  genuine  Saviour  of  men  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ  was  born  !  Stripped  of  coy  poetic  envi- 
ronments,  this  is  precisely  the  resuit  that  is  reached,  and 
which  must  be  accepted,  without  déduction,  if  it  be  accepted 
at  ail.  Any  déduction  from,  or  modification  of  this  resuit, 
would  simply  lower  the  Buddha  from  the  liigh  pedestal  upon 
which  his  foUowers,  and  certain  of  his  occidental  admirera 
hâve  placed  him,  and  give  the  precedence  and  superiority  to 
another  —  even  to  Jésus. 

The  resuit  hère  invoîved  is  quite  too  serions  to  be  carelessly 
passed  over  or  ignored.  Many  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
persons,  and  among  them  certain  clergymen,  hâve  had  their 
confidence  in  the  biography  of  Christ,  as  told  by  the  evangel- 
ists,  severely  shaken  by  the  story  of  Oautama,  as  told  in 
**  The  Light  of  Asia."  Of  course  the  story  of  Gautama  has 
been  told  before,  and  with  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of 
discrediting  Christianity,  but  it  has  uever  before  had  so  splen- 
did  a  setting,  so  wide  a  circulation,  nor  so  intelligent  a  hear- 
îng.  We  propose,  tberefore,  to  sift  it  thoroughly,  and  ascer^ 
tain  if  possible  to  what  period  of  hîstory  it  belongs,  and  what 
amount  of  credibility  shall  be  attached  to  it  ;  and,  as  a  first 
step  to  Ibat  resuit,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  point  by 
point,  tbe  two  stories  of  Jésus  and  Gktutama  in  contrast. 
This,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  donc.  Our  authorities 
wHl  be  sundry  lives  of  Gautama,  by  Bigandet,  Alabaster,  St. 
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Hilaire,  Sohlagintweit,  and  others  ;  and  the  Gospel  narratives 
by  tbe  evangelists.  We  sball,  for  tbe  présent,  allow  tbo 
contrast  to  tell  its  own  story  ;  feelingqnite  certain  of  its  efiect 
on  tbe  miud  of  tbe  reader. 

I.     THE  ANNUNCIATION    AND    CONCEPTION  OF  GAUTAMA. 

^^  Wben  Gkiutama  fixed  bis  désire  to  become  a  Buddba,  be 
was  a  man  named  Cbotiban,  a  Brabmin  of  wondrous  pietj 
and  leaming.  After  be  bad  destroyed  tbe  five  éléments  of 
corporeal  being,  be  was  rebom  in  tbe  Brabma  beavens.  Tlie 
Princess  Maia  was  daugbter  of  tbe  king  of  Pantbumawadi^ 
and  sbe  offered  to  tbat  Buddba  a  stick  of  sandal  wood,  and 
made  a  prayer  :  '^  0  Lord,  wbo  ezcellest  in  tbe  tbree  worlds, 
let  tlie  reward  of  my  offering  be  tbat,  in  an  aftor  génération, 
I  may  be  tbe  motber  of  a  Buddba  like  tbyself."  And  tbe 
Buddba  Wipassi  assented  to  tbe  prayer.  In  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Buddba  Easyappa  sbe  was  boni  the  daugbter  of  King  Eing- 
kisa,  and  was  called  Sutbarama.  Tbereafter  sbe  was  bom  in 
Âe  Dewa  beavens, and  wben  sbe  left  tbem  sbe  was  reborn  as  tbe 
daugbter  of  tbe  king  of  Matbura  ;  and  sbe  married  tbe  Prince 
Saiyacbai.  Sbe  was  again  bom  in  tbe  Dewa  beaven,  Tusbita, 
and  tbereafter  was  again  born  as  daugbter  of  Ankana,  king 
of  Dewadaba.  Sbe  poesessed  ail  tbe  sizty-four  signs  ot  supe- 
riority  in  women.  Tbe  cbiefs  of  tbe  Oenii  guarded  ber  on 
ail  sides  witb  tbeir  swords.  Wliat  sbe  desired  came  miracu- 
lously  to  ber  bands.  Having  grown  to  maidenhood  ber  mind 
was  fiUed  witb  désire  to  become  tbe  motber  of  a  Buddba. 

At  tbis  very  time  King  Singbanu  sent  fortbeigbt  Brabmins 
to  seek  for  a  princess  wortby  to  be  tbe  wife  of  bis  son.  Prince 
Suddbodana.  Tbev  reported  favorably  of  Maia.  Tbeir. 
report  was  confirmed  by  a  dream.  Tbe  king  dreamt  tbat  be 
saw  a  magnificent  jeweiled  palace,  wbose  base  rested  on  tbe 
world  of  men,  and  it  embraced  ten  tbousabd  worlds  witbin 
its  walls.  In  its  midst  was  a  jewelled  throne  two  bundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  beigbt,  and  fifly  miles  in  widtb,  and  on  it 
sat  a  lion-like  man,  beside  a  beautiful  lady.  Tbe  king,  there- 
fore,  demanded  Maia  in  marriage  for  bis  son.  Tbe  fatber  of 
Maia  graciously  assented,  and  préparations  were  at  once  made 
for  tbe  marriage.  Wben  tbat  event  transpired  bosts  of  angels 
were  in  atteudance.  Indra  blew  bis  loud  conicb.  Tbe  eartb 
quaked,  tbe  sea  beaved  in  great  waves,  tbe  bair  of  ail  bebold-  ' 
ers  stood  on  end,  and  ail  tbe  angels  of  ail  tbe  infinité  worlds 
made  offerings  of  fiowers. 
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^^  In  due  time  the  Buddha  was  conceived.  Of  tliis  ev'ent 
Maia  was warned  in, a  vision.  Sbe  was  borne  away  on  her 
coucb,  and  placed  on  an  ioimense  rock  in  the  Himalayan 
forest.  From  tlience  she  was  led  to  a  golden  palace  standing 
on  a  silver  moqntain.  From  thence  shé  saw  a  golden  mount- 
ain,  wliereon  the  Royal  Seing,  that  should  be  a  Buddha, 
marched  in  tlic  fonn  of  a  white  éléphant.  He  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  mouiitiin  of  silver,  and  passed  round  to  its  north- 
em  side.  In  his  trunk  lie  held  a  lotus  flower.  Having 
ascended  the  mountain  he  trumpeted  loudly,  and  entered  the 
golden  palace.  Tlirice  he  marched  arouud  the  oouch,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  circuit,  ho  appeared  to  enter  her  right 
side  and  pass  into  her  womb.  Then  the  earth  trembled.  The 
universe  trembled  and  quaked.  The  blind  saw.  The  deaf 
heard.  The  horses  neighed  with  delight.  AU  pain  ceased. 
The  air  was  fiUed  with  flowers.  Tlie  éléphants  trumpeted 
their  joy.  The  rivers  stayed  their  current.  The  whole  sky 
was  dotted  with  five  kinds  of  lotuses.  And  there  was  a 
mighty  sound  of  music,  spontaneously  rising  from  the  instru- 
ments of  the  angels. 

**  The  Buddha  dwelt  in  his  mother's  womb  without  pain  or 
discomfort.  ^e  sat  in  the  womb  enjoying  the  full  use  of  rea- 
«on,  fully  aware  of  his  existence.  The  body  of  his  mother 
became  so  clear  thaï;  mother  and  child  could  see  each  otlier, 
and  converse  together.  Such  were  the  eflfects  of  the  infinité 
mérita  of  the  Grand  Being  ;  and  tbus  was  Buddha  oonceived 
in  the  world  of  meu.''^ 

THE   ANNONCIATION   AND  CONCEPTION  OF  JESUS. 

^^  And  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from 
God  unto  a  city  of  Galilée,  named  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin  es- 
poused  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and 
tlie  virgin's  name  was  Mary.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto 
her,  and  said  :  Hail,  thon  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee  ;  blessed  art  tliou  among  women.  And  when  she  saw 
him  she  was  troubled.  The  angel  said  unto  her  :  Fear  not, 
Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God.  And  behold  thou 
shalt  conçoive  and  ^alt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  sitalt  call 
his  name  Jésus.  He  shall  l^  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest.  Then  said  Mary  unto  the  angel,  How 
fihall  this  be,  seeing  thât  I  know  not  a  man  !  And  the  angel 
answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  corne  upon 

1  Wbdtl  of  tbe  Law.    pp.  79-100.    Legeod  of  OtatemA  hj  Bigandot.    Obapter  I, 
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thee,  and  the  pcmer  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  tliee  t 
therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  t)iat  shall  be  born  of  thee  shalf 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.  And  Mary  said,  6e  it  unto  me 
acoording  to  thy  word.  And  the  angel  departed  from  her. 
And  Mary  arose  and  went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste* 
into  a  city  of  Judea." 

II.      BIBTH  OF  GAUTAMA. 

^  Wlien  Maia  bad  completed  a  period  of  ten  months,  the 
time  of  her  confinement  was  close  at  hand.  She  obtained 
the  king's  permission  to  visit  her  parents.  Between  the  cities 
of  Ei^la  and  Dewadaha  was  a  forest  of  splendid  trees.  As 
soon  as  the  eortige  had  reached  it  five  water-lilies  shot  forth 
spontaneously  from  the  stem  and  main  branches  of  each  tree. 
Standing  under  an  engyin  tree,  she  desired  to  pluck  a  sprig 
from  the  branches,  and  the  branches  bent  thernselves  down 
that  she  might  reach  the  sprig  that  she  desired.  Standing 
there,  holding  the  branch,  with  her  face  tumed  to  the  east, 
she  brought  forth  her  son,  without  pain  or  any  of  tlie  circum- 
stances  which  attend  that  event  with  women  in  gênerai. 
Then  there  came  down  from  the  skies,  upon  mother  and  son, 
gentle  showers  of  cold  and  warm  water,  succeeding  eadi 
other  alternately,  in  regular  order. 

^^  Immediately  that  he  left  his  mother's  womb  he  raised  bis 
eyes  npwards,  and  then  lowering  them,  he  saw  there  was  no 
being  equal  to  him.  Gonscious  of  his  superfority,  he  jumped 
over  a  distance  of  seven  lengths  of  a  foot,  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, ezclaiming,  —  ^  This  is  my  last  birth.  There  shall  be  to 
me  no  other  state  of  existence  ;  I  am  the  greatest  of  ail 
beings.' 

^^  Then  ten  thousand  worlds  qnakod.  The  universe  was 
illumined  with  an  exceeding  bright  light.  A  refreshing 
shower  fell  upon  each  of  the  four  continents,  and  ail  musictd 
instruments  gave  out  harmonious  sounds  of  themselves.  In 
ail  places  there  appeared  the  thirty-two  miraculous  signs  that 
had  attended  his  conception  in  the  womb.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment that  Qautama  was  born  into  the  world,  seven  other 
things  were  born  also;  namely,  —  the  Princess  Phimpha, 
Ananda,  Ealudari,  Channa,  the  horse  Eantika,  the  groat 
Bodhi  or  sacred  Po  tree,  and  the  four  great  golden  rases  sud- 
denly  reappeared."* 

s  LegMid  of  QanUma.    Obapter  II. 
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BIRTH   OF  JESUS. 

*^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  there  went  otit  a 
decree  from  Cœsar  Âugustiis  that  ail  tbe  world  shotdd  be 
taxed.  And  Joseph  went  unto  the  city  of  Darid,  whioh  is 
called  Bethlehem,  to  be  taxed  with  his  espoused  wife.  And 
80  it  was  that  while  they  were  there  the  days  were  aeoom- 
pHshed  that  she  shoiild  be  delivered.  And  she  broiight  forth 
her  first-born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes^  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn. 
And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  nîght.  And,  lo,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them^  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 
And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not  ;  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  ^eat  joy,  which  shall  be  to  ail  people.  For 
unto  you  is  boni  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  : 
Ye  shall  fiud  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lyiug  in 
a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heaTcnly  host  praising  Ood,  and  saying  :  Glory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  towards 
men.  And  when  the  angels  had  gone  awsy  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  go  now 
even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  has  come  to 
pass,  which  the  Lord  hatli  made  known  unto  us.  And  they 
came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  hàbe 
lying  in  a  manger." 

m.      BBCOONITION  OF  GAUTAMA. 

**  In  those  days  lived  a  lioly  man  named  Ealadewila.'  He 
had  the  power  of  flying  through  the  air.  This  day  he  had 
transported  himself  to  the  Davadungsa  heavens  ;  and,  sitting 
there,  he  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  angels,  and  was  told  by 
them  of  the  birth  of  Eing  Suddhodana's  son.  Immediately 
he  retumed  to  the  earth,  and  entering  the  palace,  seated  him- 
self before  the  king.  The  king  ordered  the  ladies  in  atten- 
danee  to  bring  the  child  to  do  révérence  to  the  holy  man  ;  but 
insteadc^  doing  révérence,  he  rose  into  the  air  and  plaoed 
his  two  feet  on  the  curled  hair  of  the  vénérable  personage. 
Tlie  persons  présent  thought  that  the  head  of  the  imprudent 
eliiid -would  be  split  in  seven  parts  as  a  punishment  ;  but'Kal- 

•  In  tbe  LaliU  Vlrtamlif  tocftltod  AtiCa,  a  Rathee,  or  bermit 
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adewtlay  leaving  the  seat  of  honour,  bowed  down  and  did 
bornage  to  him  who  would  be  the  Buddha.  Ealadewila,  who  by 
hia  great  spiritual  attainments,  could  tell  ail  that  had  taken 
place  daring  forty  preceding  worlds,  and  foresee  ail  that 
would  happen  for  forty  générations  to  corne,  perceived  that 
the  body  of  the  Orand  Being  was  marked  by  ail  the  signs  of 
eminence,  and  that  he  would  certainly  become  Buddha,  and 
his  counteuance  beamed  with  joy.  He  predicted  the  future 
destiny  of  the  child,  and  in  confirmation  pointed  out  eighty 
remarkable  features  of  beauty,  and  especially  a  complète  net- 
work of  délicate  tracery  on  the  child's  skin,  whcre  he  ob- 
served  a  séries  of  thirty-two  oruamental  symbolic  designs, 
most  conspicuous  on  the  palms  of  the  hauds  and  the  soles  of 
thefeet."* 

BBCOONITION  OP  JESUS. 

^^  And  behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jérusalem,  whose  name 
was  Simeoii,  a  just  and  devout*  niau  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  upon  him.  And  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should 
not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  ^the  Lord's  Christ^  and  he 
oame  into  the  temple  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child 
Jésus.  And  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  said.  Lord,  now 
lettest  thon  thy  servant  départ  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  hâve 
seen  thy  salvation,  which  tb.ou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 
of  ail  people  ;  a  light  to  ligliten  the  Oentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
thy  people  Israël.  This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many,  and  for  a  slgn  that  shall  be  spoken  against." 

lY.     WI8D0M  OP  OAUTAMA. 

^^  When  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father  had 
built  for  him  three  palaces,  one  for  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  each  nine  stories  high,  and  forty  thousand  maidens  were 
in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  He  passed  from  one  palace 
to  another  in  a  circle  of  ever-renewed  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments. It  was  then  that  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful 
Yathandara,  his  first  cousin. 

''  While  he  was  spending  his  time  in  themidst  of  pleasures, 
his  relatives  complained  to  the  kiug  of  the  conduct  of  his  son. 
They  remonstrated  against  his  mode  of  liviug.  They  said,  ^  so 
far  as  we  know,  he  has  never  learned  anything.'  Then  the 
king  told  his  son  wliat  the  princes  had  said  ;  and  he  answered, 

*  Bigandet*8  Legend,  etc. 
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*  My  fathor,  I  bave  ail  thèse  accomplisbments  without  having 
studied  tbem.  I  will  show  mj  relatives  in  the  présence  of 
tbe  best  masters  that  I  am  fully  conversant  with  the  eighteen 
sorts  of  arts  and  sciences.'  On  a  day  appointed,  in  tbemidst 
of  the  princes  and  the  people,  he  showod  his  skill  by  string- 
ing  a  bow  which  required  a  thousand  ordinary  men  to  string, 
and  firing  an  arrow  from  it,  pierced  a  hair  that  hung  so  far 
from  him  that  no  other  mau  could  see  it  at  that  distance. 
Then  tbe  princes  presented  their  daughters  to  be  his  wives  ; 
and  he  passed  bis  days  in  luxury  and  comfort."^ 

WISDOM  DP  JESUS. 

*^  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  pai-ents  went  up 
to  Jérusalem  to  the  feast.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the 
daysy  as  they  retnrned,  the  child  Jésus  tarried  behind  in 
Jérusalem,  and  his  parents  knew  it  not.  After  three  days 
seeking  him,  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctocs,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions.  And  ail  that  heard  him  were  astonisbed  at  bis 
understanding  and  f^uswers.  And  he  returned  with  bis.  pa- 
rents to  Nazareth,  ând  was  subject  to  tbem." 

Y.      TEMPTATION  OF  OAUTAMA. 

^^  When  twenty-nine  years  of  âge  his  queen  bore  him  a  son. 
When  the  event  was  made  known  to  him,  he  remarked  with 
great  coolness,  *  That  child  is  a  new  and  strong  tie  I  will  bave 
to  break.'  His  son  was  named  Bahula.^  The  night  he  aban- 
doned  his  princely  life  he  sat  down  upon  a  royal  couch  sur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  most  fascinating  yôung  damsels, 
who  executed  ail  sorts  of  dances  to  the  sound  of  ravishing 
music,  and  displayed  in  ail  their  movements  tlie  graceful 
forms  ol  their  well-sbaped  persons,  in  order  to  woo  him  to 
pleasure,  and  make  an  impression  upon  his  beart.  But  it  was 
m  vain.  He  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Disappointed  in 
tlieir  purpose,  the  damsels  soon  foUowed  his  ezample.  Oau- 
tama  awoke  a  little  before  midnight,  and  looking  around  him 
saw  tbe  varions  attitudes  of  the  sleeping  damsels.  Some  were 
snoring;  others  lay  with  their- mouths  wide  open  ;  otliers 
rolled  about  in  ungraceful  attitudes,  and  let  their  clothes  fall 
off  their  bodies  ;  and  ail  were  sleeping  in  a  most  unseemly 

•Biftndet*!  Ugend;  alto  Wheel  of  the  Ltw. 

*  **  Th«  demoD  that  caosM  eclipMs/*  Bwmo^f,    **  Tbe  abandooed/*  B^irftjf. 
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manner.  Oautama  looked  opon  them  and  oonceived  a  disffust 
for  a  woridly  lîfe.  *  On  thîs  day,  and  ai  tliîs  very  hour/  he 
said,  ^  I  will  retire  into  a  solitary  place.'  He  called  his  ser- 
rant, ^  Go  to  the  stable  and  saddle  the  swiftest  of  my  horsea, 
Eantika/  he  commanded.  And  Eantika  knew  whereof  he 
was  required,  and  he  neighed  with  delight.  Then  he  addressed 
his  horse,  ^  Help  me,  0  Eantika  ;  to  your  swiftness  do  I  trust. 
I  must  become  a  Buddha.'  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  back. 
Channa,  his  servant,  held  on  to  its  tail,  and  the  four  guardians 
of  the  world  held  lotus  flowers,  one  under  each  of  the  horse*s 
feet. 
^^  Then  the  king  of  the  Maras,  the  Evil  One,  determined  to 

f revent  hi m.  Déscending  from  his  abode  in  the  highest 
>ewa  heavens,  and  floating  in  the  air,  lie  cried,  *  Qo  not  forth 
to  adppt  a  religious  life.  In  seven  days  thou  sbalt  beoome  an 
emperor  of  the  world,  ruling  over  the  four  great  continents/ 
^  Avaunt  !  Oet  thee  awav  far  from  me,'  said  Gautama. 

^^  Just  before  daybreak  he  arrîved  at  the  river  Anoma.  In 
five  hours  he  had  rode  two  hundred  miles.  Crossing  the  river 
at  a  single  bound,  he  dismounted,  took  off  his  ornaments,  and 
eut  oflfhis  long  hair  with  his  own  sword.  This,  with  his  royal 
vestments  he  threw  upwards,  and  they  were  cauglit  by  the 
great  Brahma  Eathtikara,  and  placed  in  a  great  relie  temple 
in  the  Brahma  heavens  as  an  object  of  adoration  for  ail  the 
Brahma  angels.  His  horse,  Eantika,  he  ordered  Channa  to 
take  back  to  his  father.  Eantika  heard  the  command,  and 
he  wept  bitterly  ;  and  when  he  liad  gone  a  short  distance  from 
his  master,  he  tumed  to  look  back;  but  his  -  heart  could  no 
longer  contain  itself  ;  he  staggered,  shuddered,  and  fell  dead. 
But  the  faiUiful  horse  >vas  immediately  reborn  in  the  Dava- 
dungsa  heavens  as  the  angel  Eanthaka,  to  live  in  a  golden 
palace  with  a  thousand  lovely  houries  to  attend  on  him. 

Oautama  soon  located  himself  in  the  Uruwela  forest,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  severest  ascetism. 
For  six  years  he  endured  extrême  mortification  ;  the  angels 

f)reserving  his  life  by  insinuating  food  through  the  pores  of 
lis  skin.  Hère  he  was  assailed  by  the  Evil  One,  Mara,  with 
an  immense  host,  but  he  remained  steadfast.  Mara  sent  his 
titrée  daughters  to  entice  him,  but  their  charms  were  disre- 
garded.  He  expanded  his  form  to  a  heiglit  of  thirty  mties, 
but  it  failed  to  intimidate.  He  caused  a  rain  of  ail  kinds  of 
missiles  to  pour  from  the  skies,  he  made  a  wind  to  blow  of 
Bucb  exceeding  force  that  mountain  peaks  feU  befinreât;  he 
caused  a  ndù  of  burning  ashes  to  fall,  but  the  aslies  were 
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changed  into  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  be  horled  at  him  the  awfîil 
Chakkitty  wbich  split  moontains  in  its  course,  and  he  tbrew 
enormous  rocks  at  bis  bead;  but  tbe  Grand  Seing  waa 
unmoved. 

^^  Tben  Gautama  invoked  tbe  eartb,  and  tbe  angel  of  tbe 
earth  came  fortb  in  tbe  form  of  a  lovely  woman.    ^  0  Being, 
more  excellent  tbau  men  or  angels/  sbe  aaid,  *  wben  you  per* 
formed  your  great  works,  you  ever  poured  water  on  my  bair. 
And  tben  sbe  wrung  ber  long  bair,  and  a  flood  of  waters 

eiabed  fortb  from  it.  Against  tbe  host  of  Mara  it  rusbed. 
is  gênerais  were  overturned,  bis  elepbaut  swept  away,  and 
bÎK  army  fled  in  utter  terror,  amid  the  roarings  of  a  terrifie 
eartbquake,  and  peals  of  tbunder  crasbing  tbrougb  tbe  skies. 
Shortly  tbereafter  Gautama  became  tbe  Buddba.  Fortbwitb, 
leasing  the  forest,  be  began  to  preacb  and  collect  disciples.^" 

TBBfPTATlON  OF  JB8U8. 

^^  After  bis  baptism  Jésus  returned  from  Jordan,  and  waa 
led  by  tbe  Spirit  into  tbe  wildemess,  being  forty  days  tempted 
of  tbe  devil.  In  those  days  be  did  eat  notbing  ;  and  wben 
they  were  ended  be  was  an  bungered.  And  the  devil  said 
unto  bim,  If  tbou  be  tlie  Son  of  God,  command  tbat  thèse 
atones  be  made  bread.  Jésus  answered,  It  is  written  tbat  man 
sball  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God. 
Tben  the  devil  taketli  him  to  tbe  holy  city,  and  sitteth  liim 
upon  apbiiiaole  of- the  temple,-  and  said,  Jf  tbou  )>e  tbe  Son 
of  God,  east  tbyself  down  from  heuce  ;  for  it  is  written  tbat 
He  aball  give  bis  angels  charge  conceming  thee,  and  in  their 
bands  they  sball  bear  thee  up.  Jésus  said,  It  is  written,  Tbou 
sbalt  not  tempt  tbe  Lord  thy  Gk>d.  Tben  tbe  devil  taketli  him 
to  an  ezceeding  high  mountain,  and  sbowed  him  tbe  kingdoma 
of  tbe  world  and  tbe  glory  of  them,  and  said,  AU  thèse  will  I 
give  thee,  if  tbou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.  Jésus  said 
unto  him,  Qei  thee  bence,  Satan.  Tbou  sbalt  worëbip  Uie 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  ônly  sbalt  tbou  serve.  Tben  tbe  devil 
departed  from  him  for  a  season." 

T  Bigandat  Alabtster.  WaMl\jew  thinkt  it  mort  probable  that  Gantama  was  M 
ta  Tlaw  aziataoot  at  tht  cause  of  pain  aod  sorrow  in  oonstqutiioe  of  a  wtr  in  wbich 
tht  Sakya  tribe  wat  dtltattd^aad  tbat  tbit  wat  tbe  oaatt  of  bit  wandering  aboat, 
and  not  lUt  disgost  with  a  sansnal  life,  nor  bis  steing  foor  objtott  mentioned  in  tbe 
Jagnd,  Dût  Btiddhintm,  p.  11. 
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YI.      OAUTAMA'S  sermon  on  THE  MOUNT. 

^^  Accompanied  bj  a  thousand  followers,  Buddha  ascended 
a  mountaiu,  and  addressed  tliem  as  follows  :  Tlie  eyes  are  a 
biirning  flame.  What  are  the  causes  of  such  burning  ?  Con- 
cupiscence, anger,  birth,  deatli,  old  âge,  and  anziety.  The  ear 
is  a  burning  flame  ;  and  ttie  burning  is  caused  by  concupis- 
cence, anger,  birth,  death,  anxiety,tear8y  affliction  and  trouble. 
The  sensé  of  smelling  is  a  burning  flame,  fed  by  concupiscence, 
anger,  sorrow,  ignorance,  birth,  old  âge,  death.  The  taste  is 
a  burning  flame,  and  the  flre  is  kept  up  by  concupiscence, 
anger,  sorrow,  ignorance,  auxiety,  birth,  old  âge,  and  deatli. 
The  sensé  of  léeling  is  a  burning  flame  ;  the  pleasure  and 
pain  caused  by  the  heart  are  a  burning  flame,  kept  up  by  the 
nre  of  concupiscence,  anger,  ignorance,  birth,  death,  old  âge, 
disquietude,  affliction,  and  sorrow.  Beloved  Bickus,  they  who 
understand  the  doctrine  1  hâve  preached,  and  see  through  it, 
are  full  of  wisdom,  and  deserve  to  be  called  my  disciples. 
They  want  no  more  guidance  of  the  sizteen  laws,  for  they 
hâve  reachedfar  beyorid  them."® 

JESUS'  SEBMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

^^  And  seeing  a  multitude  he  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and 
his  disciples  came  unto  him;  and  he  taught  them,  saying  : 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  moum,  for  they  shall  be  corn- 
forted.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness,  lor  they  shall  be  fiUed.  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
'  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Ood.  Blessed  are  they  that 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you 
and  say  ail  manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
Rejoice  and  be  ezceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven.    Beye  perfect  as  your  Father  in- heaven  is  perfect.'' 

VU.      MIRACLES  OP  OAUTAMA. 

^^  At  the  âge  of  ten  he  threw  an  éléphant  to  a  considérable 
distance,  and  shot  an  arrow  so  deep  into  the  ground  that  it 

8  Bigândet.    Cbapter  VII. 
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laid  bare  a  fonntain  of  water  whicb  possesBod  miraculous 
bealing  power.  After  be  bad  become  Buddba,  be  wasbed  bis 
banda  over  tbe  stone  of  a  maugo,  and  on  a  sudden  a  beautiful 
wbite  mango  tree  sprang  up  fifty  cubits  bigb.  He  caused  a 
stream  of  water  to  issue  from  tbe  upper  part  of  bis  body,  and 
flames  from  tbe  lower  part,  and  on  a  sudden  >  tbe  reverse  to 
take  place.  Fire  issned  from.  bis  rigbt  eye,  and  streams  of . 
water  from  bis  left  eye  ;  and  so  on  from  bis  nostrils,  ears, 
rigbt  and  left,  in  front  and  bebind.  Witb  one  step  be  reacbed 
tbe  mountain  Ugando,  a  distance  of  160,000  youdzanas.  He 
transported  bimseif  and  bis  disciples  across  tbe  Ganses  by 
merely  lifting  bis  arms.  He  split  a  large  log  of  wood  into 
500  pièces  in  an  instant,  and  in  anotlier  instant  kindicd  witb 
tbe  pièces  500  fires.  An  elepbant  mucb  adranced  in  merits, 
ministered  to  bis  wants  for  tbree  montbs,. witb. tbe  afltection  of 
a  devoted  disciple.  Haviug  no  one  to  converse  witb,  be  cre- 
ated  a  personage  wbo  appeared  to  walk  and  talk  with  bini. 
Barren  women  bore  cbildren  at  bis  désire.  Neitber  wicked 
men  nor  beasts  bad  power  to  injure  bim."^ 

MIRACLIiâ  OF  CHRIST. 

Tbese  werç  not  numerous  nor  trival.  Tbey  consisted  in 
bealing  tbe  sick,  makmg  tlie  blind  to  see,  tbo  deaf  to  bear, 
tbe  lame  to  walk,  and  raising  tbe  dead. 

Vni.    gautama's  death. 

Tbis  was  caused  by  a  dysentery,  brougbt  on  by  eating  pork. 
Tbe  Pâli  account  of  bis  decease  is  as  foUows  :  ^^  He  accepted 
bis  last  meal  from  Cbundo,  a  goldsmitb.  Gbundo,  be  said,  if 
auy  pork  is  to  be  dressed  by  tbee,  witb  it  only  serve  me. 
Serve  to  tbe  priests  from  any  otber  food.  Cbundo  replied, 
Lord,  be  it  so.  B.uddab  called  bim  again,  saying,  Gbundo,  if 
any  pork  prepared  by  tbee  sbould  be  left,  bury  it  in  a  bole, 
for  I  see  not  any  one  in  tbis  uni  verse,  angels,  ascetics,  or  men, 
wbo  could  digest  it,  if  be  ate  at  tbe  same,  exceptiiig  only 
myself.  From  tbis  meal  followed  tbe  predestined  attack  oï 
dysentery."^^  Buddba  referring  to  tbis  meal,  after  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbe  disease  tbat  took  bim  off,  said,  ^^  That  is 
tbe  last  food  I  will  ever  take  until  I  attain  tbe  state  of 
Nirvana."^^ 

9  Bigandet'B  Legends.  lo  Wheel  of  tbe  Law.    p.  284. 

u  Bigandet    Vol.  II,  p.  48. 
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DEATH  OF  CHRTST. 

^^  And  when  tliey  had  corne  to  the  place  called  Calvary, 
there  thoj  crucified  him.  And  the  soldiers,  mocking  him, 
offered  him  Tinegar  mingled  with  gall.  And  when  he  had 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  gave  iip  the  ghost.  And  one  of 
the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side." 

IX.      LAST  WOBDS  OF  GAUTAMA. 

'^  Beloved  Bickiis,  the  principle  of  existence,  and  mutability 
«arries  along  with  it  the  princîple  of  destniction.  Never  for 
get  this  ;  let  your  minds  be  filled  with  this  truth  ;  to  make  it 
known  to  you  I  hâve  assembled  you."  Thèse  are  the  last 
words  Biiddha  ever  uttered.^ 

LA8T  WOBDS  OF  CHRIST. 

"  Pather,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ! 
Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commeud  my  spirit.  It  is  finished  !^' 

Su«h  is  tlie  exact  parallel  betweeu  thèse  two  extraordinary 
lives,  and  we  are  iree  to  say  that,  at  first  sight,  it  is  startling. 
The  question  is  forced  upon  us,  Was  one  story  suggested 
by  the  otiier  ?  Did  Buddhists  copy  from  the  Christians,  or 
did  the  Christians  copy  from  the  Buddhists?  or  did  each 
party  make  up  its  story  independently,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  other  ?  We  know  of  but  two  Orientalists 
who  hâve  looked  thèse  questions  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
ventured  to  answer  them  ;  namely,  Dr.  Eniest  J.  Eitel,  of 
HongEong,  and  Prof.  M.  C.  Schœbel,  of  Paris.  Orientalists 
iike  Millier,  Alabaster,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Monier  Williams, 
notice  the  parellel,  but  make  no  attempt  to  account  for  it. 
Possibly  the  time  for  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  whole 
case  has  not  yet  come,  inasmuch  as  the  date  of  the  Sautroê^ 
on  which  the  legendary  life  of  Buddha  i^  founded^  bas  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined.  Undoudtedly  the  ultiœate 
resuit  dépends  on-  the  established  date  of  the  Sautraê  that 
contain  the  legends.    Meanwhile  the  question  is  uot,  Are  the 

iSBigandet.    Vol  H,  p.  68. 
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legends  true  ?  but,  To  what  date  shall  their  appearance  in  the 
Buddhist  Soutroê  be  assigned  ? 

Before  attempting  an  answer  to  tliis  question,  let  us  endeav- 
or  to  answer  another,  What  arc  the  reasons  tliat  justify  us  iu 
believing  tliat  the  Evangelists  did  not  copj  their  story  from 
the  Buddhists  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  two  storics  are  not  euough  alike 
to  justify  belief  that  one  was  copied  from  the  other.  Tlie  par- 
allel  between  them  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  a  par* 
allel  o(  method,  and  not  of  incident.  Their  features  are  as 
uulike  as  possible.  One  story  is  intrinsicallj  absurd  ;  the 
other  is  in  no  sensé  absurd  ;  and  the  onlj  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  it  is  that  it  involves  the  impossible.  It  is  absurd 
to  saj  that  a  new-born  child  stood  erect  at  birth,  jumped  over 
seven  feet,  and  pronounced  its  own  character  and  destinj  ; 
that  at  the  âge  of  ten  he  threw  an  éléphant  a  long  distance  ; 
that  at  sixteen  he  strung  a  bow  that  it  took  a  thousand  men 
to  string  ;  that  at  a  single  step  he  reached  a  distance  of  4,800,- 
000  miles  ;  and  that  he  did  many  other  Ihings  quite  as  ridicu- 
lous.  DismisB  the  question  of  possibility  from  thèse  legends, 
and  still  their  intrinsic  absurdity  remains.  Tiie  works  attrib- 
uted  to  Oautama  are  nearly  ail  absurd,  and  of  a  positively 
useless  character.  But  it  cannot  be  charged  tliat  the  circum- 
stances  attending  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  works  attributed 
to  him,  are  intrinsioally  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  useless.  The 
Works  of  Christ  are  chieây  works  of  mercy  and  benevolence. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen  that,  if  the  Evangelists  made  up 
their  story  from  tlie  l^ends  of  Gautama,  they  did  not  weave 
into  them  scarcely  a  feature  of  those  legends  ! 

Obviously  the  Evangelists  were  telling  the  simple  truth  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  method  of  Gautama's  story  was 
taken  from  the  Evangelists,  the  Hindu  mind,  so  imaginative 
and  80  given  to  fable,  would  naturally  clothe  the  skeleton  witli 
«verything  pleasingto  Oriental  ta6te,And  with  ail  the  splendid 
trickery  of  Oriental  art.  la  other  words,  the  story  would  be 
tokl  precMety  as  it  is,  and  the  plain  and  coldly  told  story  of 
i/brist  would  be  traitrftt^med  iuto  a  liaiieqma  ma^querade. 
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2.  But  the  Evaugelists,  iu  making  up  their  account  of  tlie 
life  of  Jésus,  were  in  effect,  and  in  fact,  i*eciting  an  old  storj. 
They  sîmply  produced  a  réduction  from  their  national  proph- 
ète ;  for  the  chief  features  of  their  story  of  Christ  were  con- 
tained  in  tlie  books  ^f  the  Jewish  prophets,  composed  centu- 
ries before  our  era.  Tlie  conception  of  a  virgin;  flie  birth  of 
a  wonderfui  child  who  should  be  called  Emanuel  ;  the  prés- 
entation of  gifts  :  his  troubled  life  ;  certain  incidents  in  liis 
life;  his  crucifixion  and  résurrection,  were  ail  set  forth  in 
books  whose  dates  range  from  860  to  700  B.  C.  There  was 
no  necessity,  therefore,  for  tlie  biographers  of  Jésus  to  go  to 
the  Buddhists  for  the  chief  features  of  their  story  of  his  life. 

8.  Is  it  not  the  more  probable  that  the  Buddhists  made  up 
their  story  of  Buddha  from  the  outline  of  the  prophetical 
Messiah  furnishéd  by  the  Jewish  prophets  ?  We  hâve  seen 
that  between  their  story  and  that  of  the  Evaugelists  there  is 
but  a  skeleton  qf  parallel,  and  a  skeleton  to  begin  with,  was 
ail  they  required.  To  clothe  it,  afterwards,  was  a  small  affair 
for  the  Imaginative  and  skilfuU  priesthood  of  the  Buddha. 
We  do  not  insist  tliat  this  is  precisely  what  happened  ;  but  we 
do  insist  that  it  is  much  more  probable  than  that  the  Evangel- 
ists  were  prompted  by  the  legends  of  Oautama.  In  the  first  ' 
instance  theft  was  possible,  and  comparatively  easy  ;  but  in 
the  last  instance  there  was  ^really  no  need  of  theft,  for  the 
story  had  already  been  told  :  and  the  material  for  a  biography 
of  Jésus  was  close  at  hand. 

That  the  monks  and  priests  of  India  were  acquainted  witb 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  subjuga- 
tion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Persians  and  the  Assyrians,  was  one 
meaus  of  their  contact  with  foreign  nations.  "  Dispersed 
afterwards  over  the  wliole  East,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  ' 
caravans  to  Persia,  India,  Tibet,  and  even  China.  As  early 
as  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  books  and  prophecies  of 
that  people  were  disseminated  among  ail  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia."^^  Another  means  of  contact  with  foreign  nations,  was 
through  the  agency  of  commerce.    Five  centuries  before  the 

18  Chrittianity  in  China,  etc.    By  M.  L* Abbè  Huo. 
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birtb  of  Gautama,  the  Jews  maiutained  an  active  commoroe 
with  India,  Tlie  list  of  loreign  products  meiitioiied  as  im- 
ported  by  Soloinoii.  are  described  partijr  in  ternis  foreign  to 
the  présent  Hebrew,  and  only  existing  ou  tiie  western  coast 
of  India.  Moreover,  tlie  things  themsetves  arc  of  Indian 
origin,  and  can,  to-day,  De  only  found  iu  India  and  in  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Geylon.^  Literatore  bas  always  fol- 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  commerce,  and  the  literature  of  a  peo- 
ple  80  wondetful  as  the  Jews,  rnled  over  by  such  magnifioent 
monarcbs  as  David  and  Solomon,  would  certainly  be  sougbt 
after,  and  curiously  penised  by  the  schotars  of  other  lands. 
The  probability,  therefore,  that  the  skeleton  of  the  story  of 
Oautiuna  lias  a  Jewish  origin,  amounts  to  almost  a  certainty. 
But  setting  aside,  as  purely  conjectural,  the  probability  that 
the  Buddhistf  derived  their  story  of  Qaatama  from  Jews  or 
Christians,  the  important  question  still  remains,  To  what  date 
shall  tbe  Soutruê,  whicli  contain  the  legends  of  Qautaina,  be 
asdgned  ?  Tliis,  after  ail,  is  the  pivotai  question  in  this  in- 
vestigation.    We  shall  do  our  best  to  answer  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Max  Miiller,  the  best  possible  author- 
ity  on  Hindu  literature,  says  :  ^*  Few  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  India 
are  older  tlian  1000  years  before  Christ."** 

2.  For  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  entrance  of 
Gkiutama  into  Nirvana  —  that  is  to  say,  up  to  about  the  be- 
ginuing  of  our  era  —  the  story  or  Gautama  and  of  the  Bud- 
dbist  scriptures,  was  orally  transmitted  and  preserved.^^ 

8.  About  Â.D.  400^80,  Buddhaghosha,  of  Magadba, 
went  to  Ceylon  and  traiislated  into  Pâli  the  Buddhist  script- 
nres  and  their  commentaries.  How  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
came  in  Oeylon  we  learn  from  the  foUowing  story  ;  to  wit  : 
Ifahinda,  son  of  King  Asoka^learned  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  in  three  years,  and  was  dispatched  to  Ceylon,  in  order 
to  eatablisli  there  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  magnitude  of 
Mahinda^s  undertaking  will  be  understood  when  we  know 
that  the  text  and  commentary  of  the  Bàddhist  Canon  contain 

M  Und  oT  Sacrad  Mystery,  Gage.  ^  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,    p.  148. 
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Ï9,368,000  lettors!^  The  estimate  that  Max  Millier  pats  on 
Baddhaghosha's  translation  is  not  a  liigh  oue.  He  says: 
^  No  doubt  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Buddhaghosha's  worka 
*were  literàl  translations,  this  would  considerably  enhance 
their  value.  But  the  whole  account  of  thèse  translations 
reêts  on  tradition  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  précaution  taken, 
nccording  to  ^tradition,  by  the  LXX  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  then  observe  the  discrepancies  between  the 
chronolopy  oT  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the  fifebrew  text, 
^xre  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  risk  of  trustingto 
ifriental  translationê  ;  even  to  those  that  prétend  to  be  literal  t 
Oranted  that  Mahinda  translated  the  original  Pâli  commen 
taries  into  Singahalese,  there  was  uothing  to  restratn  him 
from  inserting  anything  he  ihought  likely  to  be  useful  to  hiê  new 
'Converti  !  Granted  that  Buddhaghosha  translated  thèse  trans- 
lations back  into  Pâli,  why  sliould  he  not  hâve  incorporated 
any  facts  tliat  were  then  (400  A.  D.)  bolieved,  and  had  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  génération  to  génération  ?  .  . 
The  prestige  of  such  a  witness  as  Buddliaghosha  soon  dwfai- 
•dles  away,  and  his  statements  as  to  kings  and  councils,  600 
jears  before  his  time,  are  in  truth  worth  no  more  than  the 
«tories  told  of  Arthur  by  OeofTrey  of  Monmouth,  or  tlie  ao- 
count  we  read  in'Livy  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  !  "^®  In 
other  words,  little  dependence  can  be  plaeed  on  Buddhist 
éhronology. 

4.  Monier 'Williams  télls  ns  tliat  the  Northern  Canon  df 
aie  Buddhiftts  '^'has  probably  become  comqfted  and  amplified 
in  some  of  its  détails,  though  the  names  of  the  works  are,  in 
an  likelihood,  the  same.''^^  Tlte  Lal4ia  Vistara,  and  ibe 
Lottiê  of  the  QoM  Law  (^Suddhamra  Ptmdariha)  are  from  the 
i^ïorth.  Tiiese  are  the  legendary  lives  of  Buddha,  answer- 
hïg'to  the  story  in  the  *^  Light  of  Asta.''  Thèse  iSbu^o*  hâve 
been  transkteÛ  into  Chinese.  Mr.  Beal,  translator  of  a  Itfb 
i^t  Buddtia'fttMn  the  Chinese,  admit»  that  there  is  much  tm- 
eertaitityln 'Buddhist  éhronology  before  tlie  6th  centuryof 
onr  era.*^ 

iT8|MiioeHaf4|r*iLaceadt.    p.  66.  iiCUpt,eto.    VoL  H.  pp.  164-6. 
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5.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Beal,  a  great  authoritj  on  Hind^ 
i|rehiteeture,  Mr.  Ferguson,  affirma  that  "  the  earlîest  qt 
the  (Buddhist)  acriptures  were  iiot  reduced  to  writing,  in 
tlieir  présent  form,  before  the  5lh  ceutury  after  Christ.** 
Wuttke  pays  that  "  the  Pâli  works  of  Southern  India  da|p 
from  the  5th  eeutury  after  Christ.  The  latter  compositions 
indicate  the  influence  of  foreign  admixtures,  and  in  one  of 
them  the  parahle  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  said  to  hâve  been 
distinctly  reproduced.**^ 

6.  M.  Shœbel,  speaking  of  the  legendary  lile  of  Buddh^ 
déclares  that  "  the  texts  whîch  relate  thèse  legends,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  a  certain  Christian  air,  are  posterior  té> 
<mr  era  ;  and  what  prores  it  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  great 
Teicle,  Mahâyâna,  whose  authority  was  established  by  that 
great  assembly  that  the  king  Ciladitya  convoked  in  his  capita), 
Kanyakoubdja,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Oanges,  southeast 
of  Delphi."22 

7.  Emil  Schiagintweit  asserts  :  "  We  hâve  positive  proof 
that  arbitrary  altérations  and  additions  hâve  been  purposely 
made,  especially  with  référence  to  the  historical  détails  given 
in  the  earlier  compilations.  Such  changes  soon  became  nu- 
merous,  and  assumed  an  importance  uot  properly  bçlonging 
tothem.**» 

8.  Finally  :  In  strict  harmony  with  the  foregoiug  wit- 
nesses,  and  with  much  positiveness,  testifies  Pr.  Earnest  I. 
Eitel,  of  Hong  Kong.  Dr.  Eitel  stands  ui  the  front  rank  pf 
Orientalists,  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  Here.is 
what  he  says  :  ^^  Unfortunately  for  the  sceptic,  who  would  (J^- 
light  in  proving  Christ  to  hâve  been  the  ape  of  Buddha,  it  cain 
be  proved  that  almo^t  every  tint  of  this  ChrijBtian  çolprii^g 
which  Buddhist  tradition  gives  to  tlie  life  of  Bud(llia,  is  of 
eomparatively  modem  origin.  Thert  is  not.a  êingle  Bu4dhi^ 
ie  manuêeript  in  existence  which  could  vicy  in  çmfiqiiity  cm^  pm- 
diofukud  auûienticitî/j  with  the  oldeet  codiceê  of,  fhe  ffof^^.  ^Çe- 
sides,  the  most  ancient  Buddhistic  classics  contaiu  8carce)7 

»  Boaumtio  Uf^  of  B^d)^  .»M  ^V^^^^  \^  HvM^- 

n  Christ  and  Other  Masttn.  *  Baddbiun  in  TiM.    p.  SO. 
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âny  détails  of  Buddha's  life,  and  none  whatever  of  those 
above  mentioiied  peculiarlj  Christian  characteristics.  Nearly 
ail  the  above  given  legends,  which  claim  to  hâve  happened 
many  centuries  before  Christ,  cannot  be  proved  to  hâve  been 
in  circulation  earlier  than  the  6th  or  6th  centnry  after 
Christ."^* 

After  the  death  of  Oautama,  the  legends  assert  that  his 
sayings  and  teachings  were  coUected  and  fixed  in  a  triple 
canon  by  three  of  his  principle  disciples  ;  but  for  centuries 
after  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  written  canon. 
The  Buddhist  dogmas  and  legends  were  handed  down  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  génération  to  génération.  Acoun- 
cil  was  held  in  Gashmere,  under  Eanichka,  who  reigned  from 
15  B.  G.  to  45  A.  D,  ;  but  the  earliest  compilation  of  the 
modem  Buddhist  canon,  that  hUtory  can  point  ont,  is  that  of 
Geylon,  wliich  was  compiled  and  fixed  in  writing  between  412 
and  482  of  our  era. 

Buddhist  missionaries  reached  Ghina  as  early  as  250  -B.  G.  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1410  A.  D.  that  the  Ghinese  procured  a 
complète  édition  of  tlie  Buddhist  canon  ;  and  the  Northern 
collection  was  not  completed  until  between  the  years  1578- 
1619  A.  D.  Buddliism  reached  Gorea  in  382  A.  D.  ;  Japan 
in  552  A.  D.  ;  and  in  Tibet  it  was  officially  recognized  in  the 
8th  century.  Meanwhile  Neslorian  missionaries  had  reached 
Central  Asia  ;  and  true  to  its  eclectic  instincts,  Buddhism 
adopted  many  Christian  ideas,  traditions  and  cérémonies,  and 
as  many  Christian  forms  as  were  compatible  with  Buddhistiq 
orthodoxy.  Buddhism  in  Tibet  bas  its  pope,  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests,  nuns  ;  its  infant  baptism,  confirmation,  mass  for  the 
dead,  rosartes,  chaplets,  candies,  holv  water,  processions,  and 
fast-days  ;  and  once  knowing  ail  thèse,  and  the  foregoing  his- 
torical  facts,  the  explanation  of  the  coïncidences  in  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  life  of  Buddha  with  the  gospel  narrative» 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  becomes  at  once  natural  and  easy.^ 

In  any  event,  the  alternative  is  unescapeable.      The  alore- 

M  Buddhism,  an  Eyent  in  Hittory.    Hong  Kong.  1878. 
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«aid  coincideiioes  were  derived  either  from  tlie  Jews  before 
Christ,  or,  «t  a  muoh  later  date,  from  the  Christians  !  Ât 
any  rate,  they  are  not  the  tnie  property  of  Riiddhists  ! 

The  canon  of  oiir  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  about  450  6.  C.  ;  and  no  further  additions  were 
made  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  after  the 
close  of  the  2d  century  A.  D.  We  possess  a  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  which  was  written  in  the 
4th  century  —  one  hundred  yean  hefore  the  fini  édition  of  the 
Buddhiêt  seriptures  was  undertaken  —  of  which  not  a  single 
ancient  MS.  bas  been  preserved  !  * 

Need  more  be  said  ?  The  whole  case  as  it  stands  to-day,  is 
before  the  reader  ;  and  the  modem  pretensions  set  up  for 
Buddhism  are  seen  to  be  a  monstrous  fraud.  And  yet  there 
Is  danger  that  uninformed  and  unsuspecting  people  will  be 
snng  by  the  dulcet  and  éloquent  strains  of  "  The  Light  of 
Asia  "  into  conclusions  detrimental  to  Christianity. 

The  resuit  can  only  be  avoided  by  press  and  pulpit  spread- 
ing  broadcast  among  the  people  the  truth.  Buddhism,  orien- 
tal or  occidental  cannot  be  poh-pohed  out  of  existence.  Bud- 
dhism, in  essence,  is  materialism  ;  and  materialism  is  the 
tendency  of  the  présent  âge.  Explain  it  as  you  will,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  among  the  masses  to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  truth  as  possible.  Let  the  facts,  therefore,  witli  respect 
to  the  practical  results  of  Buddhism,  be  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  practical  results  of  Christianity.  Let  the  historical 
facts,  with  respect  to  Buddha  and  Jésus,  be  brought  into  the 
clearest  possible  light  ;  and,  for  one,  we  hâve  no  fear  of  the 
resuit.  The  conclusion,  we  are  confident,  will  be  in  effect 
that  of  that  rare  scholar  and  sceptic,  John  Stuart  Mill  : 

**  And  whatever  else  may  be  taken  from  us  by  rational  crit- 
icism.  Christ  is  still  left  —  an  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike 
his  persecutors  than  ail  lus  foUowers  ;  even  those  who  had  the 
direct  benefit  of  his  teachings.  Who  among  his  disciples,  or 
among  the  prosélytes,  was  capable  of  invcnting  the  sayings 
ascribed  to  Jésus,  of  ioiagining  the  life  and  character  revealed 
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in  th6  gospel  ?  Certaiiilj  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilée  ;  aa 
i^rtainly  uot  St.  Paul,  whose  character  and  idiosjncracied 
tl^re  of  a  totallj  dîfTerent  sort;  still  less  the  early  GhristiaA 
writers,  iu  whotti  nothing  is  more  évident  than  that  tlie  good 
that  was  in  them  was  ail  derived,  ad  they  profess  tliai  it  was^ 
from  a  higber  source  !  " 


Article  II. 
Faith  or  Faithfulnêss  f 


It  has  erer  seemed  strange  to  the  average  mind  that  faith 
should  play  such  a  large  part  in  Ghristiauity.  It  has  beoB 
the  condition  of  salvation.  Its  possession  is  thought  to  nierit 
eternal  life,  its  absence  to  deserve  eternal  death.  Without  it 
we  cannot  be  a  Ghristian,  and  with  it  ail  else  good  seems  ta 
fojlow.  The  commission  is  given  bj  Christ  to  preach  the 
Ûospel,  with  the  assurance  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  It  is  more 
insisted  on  than  any  other  virtue,  and  is  more  discussed  in 
ohurch  historj  than  anj  other  subject  of  theology.  It  is 
thought  to  produce  such  changes  in  man  that  bj  its  verj  exer^ 
cise  he  becomes  couverted  into  a  new  créature,  and  is,  in 
short,  the  distinguishing  Christian  feature,  whose  loss,  what- 
ever  else  one  may  retain,  leaves  him  but  a  sinner.  Ând  ail 
tbis  is  so,  notwithstanding  faitli  (as  usually  understood)  is  of 
no  moral  worth  whatever.  Believing  or  disbelieving  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  moral  act,  and  has  never  been  thought  so  out- 
side  of  Christianity.  There  is  no  more  virtue  in  believing  one 
thing  than  another  ;  and  no  more  virtue  in  belienng  than 
in  disbelieving.  Belief  is  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  and  not  of 
the  conscience,  and  folio ws  on  a  given  amount  of  évidence,  né 
matter  what  our  character  is.  It  does  not  differ  in  the  good 
and  bad  ;  and  neither  good  nor  bad  will  usually  fail  to  exer- 
cise it  at  the  right  time  ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  command 
it  with  such  promises,  or  to  forbid  its  opposite  with  sua  h  pen 
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altioB.  lis  prominence  in  Cbristianityîs  dm{ây  an  anomaljQ 
that  has  puzzled  the  tlioughtful  in  the  chnrch  as  well  as  ia 
tbe  world. 

There  hâve,  accordingly,  been  manj  efforts;  made  to  explain 
it.  For  even  those  who  do  not  accept  the  miraculous  charao* 
ter  of  Christ  or  bis  apostles,  hâve  felt  a  uecessity.  for  explain- 
iog  80  unusual  a.  feature  in  the  System  of  such  evidently  seo- 
sible  meu.  Some  hâve  sought  an  explanation  in  the  issues 
which  they  suppose  hang  on  this  faith,  alleging  tliem  to  be  less 
weighty  than  are  usually  supposed  —  not  eternal  life  or  death^ 
but  the  minor  virtues  and  coraforts  wliich  naturally  arise  from 
accepting  the  teachings  of  Christ  ;  as  consolation  for  the  poor 
and  misérable.  Others  hâve  sought  an  explanation  in  some 
new  meaning  of  faith,  alleging  it  to  be  the  assumption  of  ail 
virtues,  or  a  purpose  to  practice  them,  or  else  a  supematural 
power  imparted  by  Ood,  altogether  unlike  belief,  whicb  followa 
from  some  great  or  gênerai  praiseworthiness  on  our  part. 
Others  again  take  the  term  as  in  contrast  to  the  cérémonies 
and  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  religions  ;  meaning 
kl  a  gênerai  way  that  men  are  saved  by  their  internai  or  men- 
tal States,  and  not  by  outward  cérémonies,  a  meaning  similar 
ta  that  ascribed  to  faith  by  the  falhers  of  the  Beformation  of 
the  sfxteentli  century  in  contrast  with  the  churchly  works  oi 
Borne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ail  thèse  explanations  are  in  pari 
true.  The  word  faith  is  uaed  in  several  sensés,  often  as  a 
général  or  more  inclusive  term,  and  again.  as  a  more  spécial  or 
axclusive  one  ;  and  the  advantages  seciired  by  it  are  likewisa 
sometimes  of  greater  and  sometimes  of  less  importance.  The 
Word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  Christian,  teachings,  or 
man's  acceptance  of  their  truth,  in  which  sensé  we  do  not 
tbiuk  that  the  sacred  writings  make  heaven  and  liell  depenâ>» 
e&t  on  it,  although  without  such  faith  one  evidently  loses  cet- 
taîn  of  the  advantages  of  Ghristiauity,  as  its  hopes  and  conso^ 
latiana,  its  assemblages  and  their  culture,  anil  many  of  ita 
virtues.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  a  persoual  trust  or. 
eoofidenoe  in  God  wiUi  référence  to  one's  self,  by  which  ha 
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believes  that  Ood,  iii  retuni  for  sorae  act  of  tlie  individual, 
Btands  in  a  partictilar  relation  to  Iiiui,  as  a  comforter,  or 
pledged  Saviour.  In  this  sensé  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ao 
yerj  important  in  determining  thn  eternal  destin}*  of  man  as 
do  tliose  acts  or  feelings  which  hring  about  tins  trust,  or  make 
it  possible  to  rationally  think  that  God  is  so  disposed  to  us* 
Ând  so  tliere  are  other  meanings  of  faith,  which  partake  more 
or  less  of  thèse,  ai)d  hâve  more  or  less  importance  according 
as  they  include  more  or  less  of  those  things  which  make  up 
real  merit  or  wortli  in  character.  But  there  is  one  meaning 
-of  faith  which^  while  not  excluding  thèse  others  altogether, 
and  while  not  always  the  same  in  its  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
other  matters,  cornes  more  nearly  answering  to  the  great  im- 
portance that  is  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  to  suiting  the  various 
passages  ôf  Scripture  where  it  is  used.  Wt^  mean  the  sensé  of 
faUf^fulnen. 

To  hâve  faith,  in  the  most  exalted  sensé  of  Scripture,  is  to 
be  faithful  ;  to  l>e  true  to  wliat  isimposed  upon  you,  to  accom- 
plish  what  is  rightfully  expected  of  you.  It  is  to  stand  at 
your  post,  always  and  surely,  so  that  from  a  knowledge  of 
your  character  you  may  be  relîed  upon.  It  is  to  lie  faithful 
as  a  wife  is  faithful,  so  that  anotlier  can  hâve  faitli  in  you. 
It  is  of  less  importance,  if  indeed  it  be  at  ail  necessary,  that 
you  hâve  yourself  any  faith  (in  the  sen^e  of  opinion),  although 
that  will  aid  you  in  your  faithfulness.  A  wife's  taithfulnesSi 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  marriage,  and  which  is  to 
her  husband  what  the  Ciiristian's  faith  is  to  his  God,  does  not 
consist  in  her  opinion  about  her  husband,  or  his  conduct,  or 
anything  else  to  any  greal  extent,  but  in  her  .feelings  and  con- 
duct, her  love  and  duteousnesa.  The  faith  (in  the  sensé  of 
opinion  or  confidence)  is  rather  on  his  part.  It  is  her  faith- 
fulness  that  enables  him  to  hâve  faith  in  lier,  and  it  is  that 
that  favorably  disposes  him  toward  her,  in  which  her  merit 
lies,  and  his  favor.  And  yet  tins  disposition  or  course  of  con- 
duct in  lier  was  anciently  called  faith,  and  in  the  language  in 
which  the  Scripture  was  written,  and  it;s  first  theology  formu- 
lated>  this. was  largely  the  meaning  of  faith.     The   ancient 
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goddess  Fideê  was  iiot  represented  as  credulous  at  ail.  Believ- 
ing  was  not  lier  prominent  characteristic.  It  was  rather  faith- 
fulness  ;  aiid  from  the  same  word  as  a  root  we  hâve  fidditoë^ 
wliich  is  usually  translated  faitlifuliiess.  Her  failli,  in  as  far 
as  it  was  belief  at  ail,  was  merely  that  confidence  in  others  and 
otiier  tliiiigs  which  made  her  faithful  or  reliahle.  She  was 
the  goddess  who  was  always  true  ;  and  that  (iiito  which  the 
meaniiig  of  confidence  always  glides)  was  lier  characteristic 
as  a  goddess,  and  her  virtue  as  a  model.  To  hâve  faith, 
accordîngly,  is  to  hâve  the  disposition  o»  the  ancient  Fides, 
with  référence  to  God  and  religions  things  ;  to  be  true  in  your 
whole  dnty,  which  indudes  ail  there  is  in  merit,  and  may, 
thereforo,  be  properly  raade  the  all-inclusîve  virtue  of  a  relig- 
ion. It  ÎR  to  be  true  to  God  and  men,  to  ail  your  relations  in 
life,  and  iinpiies,  of  course,  only  so  much  belief  or  opinion  in 
Ood  and  men  and  things  as.  is  necessary  to  be  so  true.  Tlie 
trueness  or  fidelity,  however,  and  not  the  opinion,  is  the  raeri- 
torious  or  substantial  part  of  faith. 

The  confusion  of  the  word  belief  for  faith,  and  so  the  grad- 
uai taking  of  opinion  lor  faithfulness,  doubtless  arose  from  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language.  In  Greek  there  is  one 
Word  for  "  faith  "  and  '*  to  hâve  faith,"  —  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  Tiie  word  matiç  means  the  same  as  the  Latin  fide»^  or 
fidelity,  and  the  verb  from  the  same  root,  nunevœ,  means  to 
hâve  tins  qnality  offides^  or  ''  to  lie  faitliful."  But  as  neither 
the  Latin  nor  the  En^lish  language  has  any  verb  from  the 
same  root  as  faith,  it  has  had  to  take  another  word  to  express 
the  exercise  of  tliis  faith,  or  ;rforiv«  or  fides^  and  so,  to  ail  sub- 
séquent confusion,  it  adopted  the  word  credo^  or  "  believe." 
Hence  belief  in  thèse  latter  languages  has  come  to  mean  the 
same  as  faith,  and  ''  to  believe  "  is  '^  to  liave  faith."  Li  the 
original  Greek,  '*to  hâve  faith,"  or  m^ntvia^  was  to  hâve  the 
quality  of  nunh',  or  Fides  ;  and  this  word  was  no  doubt  adopted 
by  Christ  as  expressing  most  nearly  and  fully  ail  the  virtues 
and  ail  the  duty  of  man,  and  so  made  the  most  appropriate 
quality  of  his  religion. 

Faith,  in  the  true  sensé  of  the  original,  thereforo,  indicatee 
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somethiug  more  active  tban  we  are  apt  t»  suppose^r—  a  Mtar  oir 
ymf  o£  li viug  ratber  tliau  aii  Ofûniou  or  waj  ot  thiiiking*  It  10 
religion  iteelf  witli  ail  its  duties,  or  ratlier  the  faithful.  pef» 
formanoe  of  thèse.  To  haTe  faith  is  to  do  ail  that  Ood  wouM 
liave  us  dOt  whieli  of  course  ie  onljr  another  word  for  faitbfidr 
ness  to  Him.  It  is  the  life  and  work  of  the  good  man,  includ<» 
iug  ^*  good  Works,"  uot  as  a  conséquence  \mt  as  &  eompoueiit 
of  it  ;  that  is  love,  kinduess,  tendemess,  charity,  honestj,  and 
ail  that  goes  to  make  up  tlie  faithful  conduct  of  the  GhrisUan^ 
God  has  oharged  him  with  doing  something,  and  to  do  that  is 
to  hâve  or  keep  the  faith  ;  and  it  is  that  faithfuluess,  bb  ii 
is  most  rational  that  it  sliould  be,  that  justifies  him  befove 
Ood,  or  rendors  him  approved.  In  this  sensé  ail  that  is 
alleged  of  faith  in  Scripture  can  be  understood,  and  made  to 
hang  togetlier  as  consistent.  When,  for  examp^e,  we  are  told 
that  bj  faith  Abraham  and  the  loQg  list  of  worthies  mentioued 
by  Paul,  did  tbeir  mighty  works,  if  we  substitute  the  word 
faithfulness  for  the  common  meaning  of  faith,  we  readily  make 
sensé  ont  of  tlie  whole  passage,  which  on  any  otiier  meaning 
of  faith  we  cannot  do.  It  was  in  faith,  as  die  words  might 
just  as  literally  be  translated,  or  hi  the  very  performance  of 
fiaith,  or  of  tlie  work  committed  them  by  Ood,  that  they  did 
ail  this.    Tlieir  doing  it  was  their  faith. 

The  cliaracteristic  expressed  by  the  ancients  in  Fideêy  or 
faith,  was  to  be  such  that  another  could  hâve  confidence  in 
you,  confidence  that  you  would  do  your  work  just  referred  to. 
It  was  to  be  faithful,  as  we  bave  said,  and  faithfulness  or  fidel> 
ity  implies  confidence  reposed  by  others.  It  does  uot  so  muoh 
express  confidence  by  one's  self.  The  faithful  wife,  as  we 
bave  seen,  is  uot  oue  who  has  any  spécial  confidence  or  trust 
herself,  but  one  in  whom  another  can  so  trust.  Her  fidelity 
in  as  far  as  it  isan  opinion  or  confidence  is  in  another,  and  only 
regards  or  concerns  her.  Her  quality  ovfideêy  i.  e.,  her  beiAg 
faithful  is  something  very  difierent.  Now  this  meaning  of 
tlie  original  word  is  found  also  in  the  Christian  faith«  wben 
we  consider  the  God  side  of  it,  it  being  one  of  those  commoa 
transitions  in  language  where  the  term  for  tbe  quality  of  the 
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olgect  passes  iato  that  of  tlie  tliought  of  the  svbject  about-  it^ 
and  the  saine  term  is  usod  indiscritninately  for  both.  To  be  a 
£uthfal  man,  or  to  ha^e  faith  in  the  Christian  sensé,  is  to  be 
one  in  whom  Gk>â  can  hâve  faith,  or  put  His  trust,  oiie  wb» 
can  be  relied  on  to  be  always  found  at  his  post,  and  in  the 
right.  In  this  aspect  God  must  bave  the  faith  :  the  trust  is 
felt  bj  Him,  and  is  concerning  man.  A  man  is  said,  in  this 
sensé,  to  bave  the  faitli,  or  to  bave  crédit  or  good  standing 
with  God.  He  bas  this  crédit  as  a  ousiuess  man  of  crédit  majr 
be  said  to  hâve  crédit  with  otiiers,  who  maj  become  his  ered- 
ilors,  and  who  are  said  to  bave  faitli  in  him.  He  is  for  the 
same  reason  and  in  the  same  sensé  said  to  find  favor  with 
Qod.  He  has  done  so  well,  and  is  known  to  do  so  well,  that 
he  can  be  trusted.  God  crédits  liim,  and  entrusts  more  to 
him.  God  has,  in  short,  faith  hi  him,  and  he  has  a  good 
standing  in  His  rating.  Hence  it  is  said  that  faith  is  ol  God  ; 
bj  which  it  is  meant,  not  that  faith  is  a  feehng  in  man  given 
by  God,  but  that  it  is  a  feeling  in  God,  a  confidence  of  His  in 
the  good  man.  If  it  were  a  feeling  in  us  given  by  God,  it 
would  be  no  ment  of  ours  tluit  we  havo  it,  and  not  a  suitable 
ground  for  favor  witli  God  ;  whereas,  it  being  merely  God's 
confidence  in  us,  on  account  of  our  gênerai  faitlifulness,  we 
can  readily  see  why  we  are  justified  by  (or  in)  it 

Faith,  tlien,  considered  as  a  confidence  or  opinion,  is  not 
something  that  we  exercise,  but  something  that  God  exercises. 
It  is  God's  faith  in  us  rather  than  our  faith  in  God  that  is 
important.  It  is  being  faithful  that  is  our  part,  and  not  hav- 
ing  faith  or  oonfiding  in  one  who  is  faithful.  God  is  always 
faithful,  and  it  does  not  require  much  merit  to  believe  iU 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  we  bave  faith  in  God  ; 
but  ratlier,  has  God  faith  in  us  ?  We  are  the  object  of  faith, 
and  not  the  subject  of  it.  We  are  justified  by  faith,  justifiei^ 
tion  being  sometliing  in  God's  mind  which  He  exercises  when 
He  has  faith  in  us,  which  is  when  He  sees  us  faithful.  Our 
fiûth  (or  opinion)  as  the  world  has  always  said,  would  be  no 
IMToperground  for  such  justification.    Our  faith,  or  the  sensé  we 
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must  giye  to  the  term  wlien  we  exercise  it,  is  faitli  towarJ 
Ood,  or  faithfulness. 

Faith,  as  applied  to  man,  issimply  lus  faithfulness  in  carry- 
îng  ont  a  trust,  as  a  trustée.  The  principal  part  of  the  faith 
required  in  a  trust  transaction  is  net  in  the  trustée,  but  in  the 
party  who  assigns  him  the  trust,  in  the  assignor.  The  assign- 
or's  faith  consista  in  confidence  in  tnat  trustée,  a  confidence 
that  he  will  do  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  He  relies  on  him, 
and  in  that  reliance  feels  easy.  The  trustée  has  faith  of  a 
kind,  but  his  goodness  does  not  consist  in  believing  he  has  the 
trust,  or  that  God  gave  it  to  him,  l)ut  in  being  willing  w  do 
it.  Tlie  Christian  faUh  is  a  trust  committed  tp  him  and 
accepted  by  him,  to  do  everything  good  in  lîfe,  and  doing  it. 
When  we  résolve  and  enter  on  this  work  we  are  converted, 
and  are  as  truly  Christian,  as  we  eau  ever  be.  To  continue  , 
a  Christian  is  to  keep  doing  this  trust. 

Faith  without  works,  we  are  told,  is  dead,  because  it  is  a 
trust. that  it  is  not  being  attended  to,  a  formai  trust,  or  mère 
nominal  affair,  like  many  légal  trusts  that  are  neglected  ;  and 
in  this  sensé  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  failure  to  keep  the  faith 
is  made  so  serions  in  Christianity,  since  it  is  a  failure  of  one's 
whole  lîfe-work. 

From  ail  that  we  hâve  said  it  will  be  seen  that  faith  in  the 
sensé  in  which  it  is  emphasized  in  the  Scriptures  is  simply 
doing  right,  or  performing  the  will  of  Ood  to  His  satisfaction, 
and  having  what  opinions,  feelings  and  purposes  are  neces- 
sary  thereto.  It  is  doing  something  instead  of  believing  some- 
thing,  and  expressive  of  character  instead  of  opinion.  Wherein 
it  is  intellectual  it  would  seem  to  be  in  God  instead  of  mau, 
His  confidence  and  not  ours,  His  acceptance  and  approval  of 
us,  and  not  ours  of  Him,  He  being  the  author  and  fînisher  of 
faith,  it  beginning  and  ending  in  Him,  and  remaiuing  in  Him, 
and  never  appearing  in  us. 
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Article  IIL 
A  Study  of  American  Areh<BOÎOi/y. 

PART  TWa 

THB    L1TBRATURB  ON    THE  8UBJECT. 

Epochs  of  growth  or  development  may  be  noticed  in  tnanj 
of  the  varions  branches  of  science.  Thèse  epochs  are  not  neces- 
sarily  similar,  and  when  similar,  do  not  always  follow  the  samo 
oonsecutiTe  order.  Thèse  varions  stages  are  preserved  by  the 
literature  on  «the  subject.  United  States  archsdology  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  usual  rnle  of  growth,  unless  it  be  in  the 
fact  that  spéculation  has  both  retarded  its  progress  and  kept 
pace  with  investigation,  even  from  the  earliest  moment  of  dis- 
covery.  Although  the  history  of  archœology  in  our  country 
dates  back  more  than  sixty  years,  yet  the  science  is  still  in  a 
comparatively  chaotic  condition,  owing  to  that  perpétuai  ten- 
dency  to  theorize. 

There  is  no  hard  liue  of  demarkation  between  the  différent 
epochs,  nor  does  one  gradually  pass  iuto  another,  for  each 
period,  when  once  originated,  continues  to  survive,  without 
any  teudency  to  give  way,  but  exists  side  by  side  with  the 
rest,  and  in  one  instance  independent  of  the  others.  Four 
gênerai  or  principal  epochs  may  be  said  to  bave  governed  the 
history  of  this  subject,  viz.,  (1)  time  when  the  remains  were 
first  noticed,  (2)  period  of  spéculation,  (3)  scientiGc  inves- 
tigation, and  (4)  era  of  generalizing.  The  first  epoch  may 
be  called  the  accidentai  period,  for  during  this  time  the  ancient 
remains  were  neither  sought  ont  nor  investigated.  Public 
attention  was  simply  called  to  them  through  letters  published 
in  varions  magazines  or  newspapers.  Thèse  notices  would  in 
time  cause  the  wiseacres  to  ofBcially  promulgate  their  opin- 
ions, especially  that  portion  particularly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
or  contents  of  the  ruins.  The  swifb  witnesses  did  not  wait 
for  the  facts,  or  the  careful  considération  of  the  remains,  tor 
thèse  were  considered  to  be  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  conse- 
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<iuentl7  not  of  primai  importance.  Even  some  who  had  yis- 
ited  and  studied  the  ruina  were  carried  awaj  by  the  prévalent 
opinions.  Thej  tauglit  the  modem  origin  of  the  antiquities,  and 
that  the  remains  were  made  by  people  from  Asia,  some  stronglj 
affirming  that  they  were  constructed  by  a  remnant  of  the  ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israël.  Ëv^en  the  Indian  was  oonsidered  to  be 
of  Hebrew  extraction.  Ât  this  late  date  pamphlets  are  occa* 
dionally  put  into  circulation  asserting  that  certain  Southern 
Indian  tribes  are  the  degenerate  sons  of  the  people  who  built 
tlte  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  ail 
that  is  uow'known  of  our  antiquities,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  tlie  wild  dreams  or  spéculations  of  tlie  past  n^ould  vanisli  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  afRraied  that  the  number  of  this  class  haa 
in  no  wise  diminished.  Even  the  appearance  of  able  scientiftc 
Works,  which  one  might  think  would  cau^(e  spéculation  to 
give  way  to  scientific  discussion,  ratherincreased  than  impeded 
this  tendency. 

Investigation  once  aroused  gradually  increased  the  désire 
for  more  accurate  knowledge,  and  hère  and  titere  the  toiling 
men  of  science  collected  information,  thus  adding  to  tl>e  rap- 
idly  increasing  storehouse  of  facts.  Oaleb  Âtwater,  the  great 
pioneer  and  father  of  American  archœology,  comraeticed  his 
systematic  labors  in  1819,  although  he  itad  been  somewbat 
preoeded  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque.  It  is  probable  that  the 
publication  of  Atwater's  work  gave  an  inipetus  to  original  in- 
▼etttigation,  for  as  early  as  182/),  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey  waa 
at  work  in  the  field,  followed  eleven  years  later  by  James 
IfcBride,  John  W.  Erwin,  fi.  G.  âquires,  E.  H.  Davis,  and 
othera.  Col.  -Whittlesey  is  the  Nestor  of  American  arehieolo- 
gists.  While  he  has  produced  no  great  book,  nor  systema- 
tirod  his  labors,  yetlie  Ims  wrîtten  numerous  fugitive  essaya 
and  descriptions  developing  points  of  intere8t,.aud  over  iiis 
simulders  several  hâve  climbed  to  comparative  distinction. 
The  working  or  field  arcliœologist  does  not  always  i^eceive  tbe 
i^redit  he  justly  mérita.  In  some  respecta  many  of  themiira 
iiot  atnbHious,  and  allowthemeelvea  to  be  robbed  of*the  benefit 
of  tbeir  services.     It  is  ppâèable  they  ^)onlent «themaékes ^ith 
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fhe  "prsclied  «tuSy  t>f  that  portion  trf'  the  field  whiéh  lies 
AirMtly  befere  them.  Tlieir  labors,  howerer,  are  appreciated 
Iqr  Hm  seloet  few,  bat  to  the  multitude  thej  are  unktiown.  It 
is  possible  tlmt't^is  is  necessarj  and  ail  rigbt  in  the  nature  of 
tbings  ;  beeause  a  man  devoted  to  field  work,  especially  in  the 
Mtly  stages  of  a  new  science,  has  not  at  bis  command  sufficient 
4ata  in  order  to  généralise  his  suhject.  Hence  it  becomes 
necesaary  to  bring  together  the  labors  of  difierent  parties  in 
order  to  compare  and  reduce  to  absolute  knowledge.  This 
gen«ralizing  or  reduoing  to  a  eonnected  wliole  créâtes  a  new 
dlasSy  or  rather  the  summing  up  is  performed  by  another  elass. 
Thèse  two  bave  formed  a  tbird,  called  amateurs,  who  deriTc 
tbeir  knowledge  whoUy  from  books.  The  tnie  author  is  one 
^ho  is  acquainted  with  the  practtcal  field  of  observation  as 
wéM  as  the  theoretioal.  He  knows  how  to  handle  the  spade, 
discem  the  différent  layers  of  earth,  detect  a  fraud,  or  describe 
-Ae  material  différence  which  sepai-ates  iroplements  into 
tlasses.  The  labors  of  the  author  class  in  tlie  study  may  be 
«aeilyestimated,  but  when  this  is  combined  with  the  field,  the 
measure  is  increased. 

'Tlie  beginner,  who  has  no  assistance,  in  the  field  of  arôlisd- 
^1(^,  eitlter  in  the  practical  or  literary  department  will  hâve 
many  obstacles  to  overcome.  The  reading  of  one  book  will 
hitroduce  him  to  another,  but  by  this  method  many  worthless 
treatises  will  accumulate  on  his  shelf .  Books,  like  the  remains, 
"are  many  tind  various.  The  Smitlisoniaii  Institution  has 
éhnys  taken  a  deep  interest  in  tite  publication  of  original  me- 
-moirs.  Leading  publishing  bouses  are  more  or  less  eiigi^eâ 
in  placing  antiquarian  woiks  ou  the  market,  while  authore,  at 
ibeir  tMm  expense,  vie  with  one  another  in  elucidating  the 
«abject. 

In  maidng  this  attempt  to  review  the  litemture  of  arcltah 
^ogy^^the  difficultiee  of  the  taak  are  fuUy  approciated.  In  ^ 
«iof^  article  justice  caunot  be  donc  to  aoy  one  publication 
urithout'injury  to  tlie  reat.  Brief  reteranees  or  rnotices  alone 
'fflwt«tittce.  Notoiily  are  tiiere  many^wofks  wiiolly  d^voMl 
vla^avcfasolo^,  but  ?tliere  4^re  otiiew  n«t  written 'npeUyorïia- 
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tended  to  treat  of  antiquities,  which  are  of  great  value  in  formr 
ing  a  clear  conception  of  tbe  subject.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  thèse  works.  Then  tliere  sire  spécial  disser- 
tations on  local  or  spécifie  topics,  such  as  the  Dighton  Rodt 
inscription,  Qrave  Creek  tablet,  Cincinnati  tablet,  &c.,  of  more 
or  less  importance,  ail  of  whicli  must  be  passed  without  farther 
notice.  It  is  proposed  to  speak  of  works  in  the  consecntiye 
order  of  their  publication.  In  this  review,  undoubtedly  some 
meritorious  works  will  be  passed  over,  not  intentionally,  but 
on  account  of  a  want  of  knowledge  concerning  them.  Many 
pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  must  of  necessity  l>e  omitted, 
that  room  may  i>e  given  to  others.  I  hâve  tliought  it  best  to 
confine  myself  to  such  works  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
those  especially  consulted  are  given  in  the  références.  As  in 
the  previous  article,  I  limit  myself  to  the  archœology  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  first  epoch  dates  back  to  an  early  period  when  the  an- 
tiquities  of  our  country  were  noticed  by  travelers.  In  the 
year  1750,  Peter  Ealm,  of  the  Univeraity  of  Abo,  in  Swedish 
Finland,  then  traveling  in  the  United  States,  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  America  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
race  superior  to  the  Indian.  The  earliest  mention  of  Western 
antiquities  was  made  by  Jonathan  Garver,  who  visited  Lake 
Pépin  in  November,  1766.  John  Bartram  and  his  son  William 
discovered  the  remarkable  works  at  Mt.  Royal,  Florida,  in 
1765.  Rev.  David  Jones  noticed  the  earthworks  on  the  Scioto 
in  1772-3.  In  the  January  number  of  the  ^^  Royal  American 
Magazine  "  for  1775,  he  gave  a  plan  and  description  of  the 
Circleville  works  sketched  by  himselt  on  horseback  in  1772. 
In  1775  James  Adair  published  his  ^'  History  of  the  American 
Indians,'*  the  object  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  red 
man  was  of  Israelitish  origin.  In  this  work,  référence  is  made 
to  the  mounds  and  their  configuration,  but  no  détails  or  meas- 
urements  are  given.  In  1784  John  Filson  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  earthworks  uear  Lezington,  Eentucky.  The  works  at 
Marietta  were  the  first  which  were  carefuUy  surveyed,  and 
drawings  made.    This  was  in  1788.     From  that   time  on. 
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magazines  and  uewspapers  hâve  abounded  in  accounte  of  an- 
tiquîtîes.  The  early  articles  doubtless  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  "  American  Antiquarian  Society,"  of  Worcester^ 
Mass.,  whicli  occurred  in  1812.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society,  Hon.  Caleb  Atwater,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  undertook 
the  préparation  of  a  work  on  Western  antiquitîes,  containing 
plans  of  the  principal  earthworks  and  drawings  of  the  most 
characteristic  relies.  This  was  published  by  the  Society  in 
1820,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  proceedings,  entitled,  " Archaô- 
ologia  Americana."  This  is  the  first  connected  and  authentic 
account  ever  published  on  the  mound  builders,  and  was  a  work 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Atwater's  industry  and  judgment. 
Il  was  rec^ived  with  great  interest  and  favor  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1833  Mr.  Atwater  republished  this  work  to- 
gether  with  both  his  tours  to  Prairie  Du  Chien  and  Washing- 
ton City.^  The  work  contains  ten  plates  and  figures  of  eleven 
différent  objecta.  The  plates  represent  the  Newark  works, 
Ancient  Stone  Port  in  Perry  Co.,  0.,  Marietta  Works,  Works 
at  Circleville,  Ancient  Works  on  Paint  Creek,  Works  at  Ports- 
mouth,  "  Fort  Ancient,"  Works  on  North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek, 
Parallel  Walls,  and  the  Graded  Way  near  Piketon.  Consid- 
ering  the  time  when  this  work  was  written,  the  difficulties 
to  overcome,  and  the  state  of  knowledge,  it  should  demand 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  At  that  time  attention  was  almost 
wholly  given  to  speculating  upou  what  people  erected  the 
monuments.  Instead  of  being  carried  away  with  thèse  théo- 
ries, Mr.  Atwater  devoted  his  time  to  examining  the  works, 
and  his  faithful  researches,  as  a  whole,  hâve  been  but  little 
impaired  by  more  récent  investigations.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out  exaggeration  that  the  germ  of  ail  that  has  been  written, 
upon  the  Moimd  Builders  is  contained  in  this  work.  To  some 
extent  he  indulged  in  spéculation,  but  he  did  not  force  his 
facts  to  substaiitiate  any  peculiar  theory  of  his  own.  Besides 
giving  a  description  of  the  enclosures  alrertdy  enumerated  the 
foUowing  subjects  are  more  or  less  briefly  treated  ;  antiquities 

iTh6  writings  of  Caleb  Atwater.    Columbtis.    Published  by  the  Author.     1888. 
pp.  408.    AntiquitieSf  pp.  165.    Fictitious  Talue,  $3.25. 
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of  ludians  ;  autiquities  belougiiig  to  people  of  European  ori- 
giii  ;  autiquities  of  the  people  formerly  iiihabiting  tlie  Western 
parts  of  tbe  United  States  ;  in  what  parts  of  the  world  ancient 
Works  of  tliis  kind  are  found  ;  aueieut  tumuli  ;  remarks  on 
uses  of  mounds  ;  places  of  dÎTersion  ;  conjectures  respecting 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  ancient  works  ;  at  what  period 
the  ancient  race  arrived  in  Ohio  ;  how  long  did  Uiey  réside 
there  ;  their  uumber  ;  state  of  arts  ;  scientific  acquirements  ; 
religious  rites  ;  what  became  of  them,  and  a  description  of  the 
Teocalli  of  the  Mezicans.  The  work  was  by  no  means  an  en- 
tirely  original  production.  He  had  access  to  other  papers  on 
the  subject,  among  them  was  probably  the  **  Western  Gazeteer," 
whicl),  in  1817,  contained  an  account  of  ail  the  known  autiqui- 
ties of  the  States. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  nuuiber  of  the  "Archae- 
ologia  Americana,"  Judge  John  Haywood  published  his  His- 
tory of  Tennessee.^  This  work  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
misapprehension  of  facts  and  fanciful  déductions  than  any- 
thing  else.  The  first  two  chapters,  consisting  of  66  pages,  are 
devoted  to  the  physical  liistory  of  the  State  ;  the  remaining 
portion  relates  to  aboriginal  history,  excepting  the  "  Commen- 
taries  "  (54  pages),  wliich  is  a  conglomeration  of  many  things, 
both  relevant  and  irrelevant.  Chapter  three  gives  a  compari- 
son  of  the  political  institutions,  the  religious  practices,  the 
cosmical  history,  and  the  vernacular  customs  between  the 
Hindoos  and  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  on  the  other  ;  chapter  four  compares  the  astronom- 
ical  learning  of  tlie  Mexicans  with  the  Hindoos,  the  practices 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  sun  with  the  phenomena  in  Tennes- 
see ;  the  lingual  and  nominal  coïncidences  between  the  South- 
ern Americaus  and  the  old  world,  and  the  characteristic  prac- 
tices of  the  Mexicans  and  Southern  Indians  ;  the  next  chapter 
compares  the  Natchez  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  ancient 
Tennesseans  with  both  ;  then  foliow  the  aborigines  of  Tennes- 

3  Tbe  Katural  and  Aboriginal  Histor}*  o(  Ten'.iessee,  uji  to  the  First  Settlements 
therein  by  tbe  White  l'eople,  iii  tlie  year  1768.  I^y  John  Haywood,  of  tbe  County  of 
DaTidson,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  KasbTille:  Printed  by  George  Wjlson.  18S8. 
pp.  444.    Fictitious  value,  $50.00. 
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see,  their  sciences,  letters,  iiiscriplioDs,  sciilpinres,  Ac.  &c,  ; 
in  (Capter  eigfat  nine  iMiges  are  taken  Hp  wHh  *a  discussion  of 
a  race  of  pigeiies  foiind  in  Tennessee  ;  ehapters  nine,  ten  and 
eleren  consider  Indians  in  gênerai,  and  tbe  Chickasaws  in 
partioular,  togetlier  wîth  tiie  Hebrew  origin  of  the  iribes.  The 
author  displays  familiarity  witli  ancient  literatare^  for  the  vol- 
ume abounds  in  learned  références.  It  is  certainlj  an  anom- 
al j  how  such  a  learned  man  as  Judge  Haywood  appears  to 
hâve  been  could  hâve  wrilten  such  a  book.  Evidently  he 
starts  out  to  plead  a  case,  and  everytlring  within  his  reach  he 
forces  or  distorts  in  order  to  meet  his  requirements.  Doubt- 
fui  or  unverified  discoveries  find  irrelevant  circumstances  are 
pressed  into  service  along  with  admitted  facts  in  order  to  swell 
his  mass  of  évidence.  He  attempts  to  describe  the  ancient 
Tennesseans  with  a  particularity  which  would  hardly  be 
given  in  an  account  of  a  living  race.  In  treating  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  people  (pp.  193-200)  he  déclares  thera  to  hâve 
been  of  common  size,  but  that  their  exterminators  were  giants. 
One  example  will  ilhistrate  his  method  of  argument  : 

^'  The  skeletons,  we  find,  are  entire  under  conical  mounds, 
or  in  part  consumed  by  fire,  and  Under  sucli  mounds,  or  entire 
in  shallow  graves,  with  flat  rocks  placed  on  the  edges,  at  the 
sides,  and  at  the  head  and  feet,  or  are  entire,  above  the  com- 
mon surface,  and  in  the  conical  mounds  enclosed  in  rocks 
placed  together  in  the  form  of  a  box,  or  stand  erect  in  such 
boxes,  with  the  head  some  depth  below  the  surface.  To  burn 
and  cover  with  a  mound,  is  Hiudooic,  Grecian,  and  belonging 
to  the  ancient  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probabiy  belonged 
to  the  aborigînes  of  America,  properly  so  called.  To  cover 
the  entire  lx)dy,  is  Scythic.  To  bury  in  graves,  or  in  boxes, 
is  Ethiopie,  Egyptian,  and  in  part  Hebraic,  the  Hebrews  liav- 
ing  learned  it  during  their  résidence  in  Egypt.  though  they 
did  not  generally  adopt  it.  It  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
mounds  over  entire  bodies  are  Scythic  ;  graves  and  boxes 
Hebraic  ;  and  boxes  in  the  mounds,  Hebraic  and  Scythic  ; 
and  of  course,  that  the  unconsumed  skeletons,  we  sec  hère, 
are  either  pure  Scythians  or  Hebrew  Scythians,  wliilst  ail 
otliers  are  Hindooic,  or  in  other  words,  ahorigines."     (p.  199). 

A  book  of  this  description  wouM  givc  an  impetus  to  fancifnl 
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Works,  emboldening  theorists  to  put  forth  their  spéculations 
however  absurd  tbey  migbt  be.  A  year  later  appeared  Prof* 
C.  S.  Bafinesque's  "  Ancient  Anuals  of  Kentucky,"  ^  prefixed 
to  Marsbairs  History  of  tbat  State.  Prof.  Rafinesque  bad  tbe 
réputation  of  being  a  man  of  scholastic  and  scieutific  attaîn- 
ments.  His  practical  labors  in  tbe  field  of  arcbœology  bave 
been  of  great  benefit,  altbougb  tbe  same  cannot  be  said  of  bis 
"  Ancient  Annals."  He  is  very  minute  in  relation  to  time  in 
his  description  of  tbe  geological  periods  and  inundations 
tbrougb  wbicb  Eentucky  bas  passed.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  tbe  buman  race  ;  follows  tho  course  of  migrations, 
peopling  Nortb  America  witb  tbe  Atlans  and  Cutans  wbo 
came  tbrougb  tbe  Atlantic  Océan  ;  and  tbe  Iztacans  and 
Ogbuzians  wbo  came  tbrougb  tbe  Pacific  Océan.  The  bistory 
of  the  settlements  of  thèse  two  migrations  in  America  he  di- 
vides  into  five  epochs.  In  bis  détails  (brief  )  and  incidents 
he  is  very  précise,  being  prodigal  in  names  and  pedigrees,  and 
-exhibiting  an  air  of  acquaintance  in  almost  every  particular. 
He  describes  the  many  révolutions  wbicb  swept  over  tbe 
people  of  Eentucky,  and  in  an  unbroken  chain  ail  is  given 
•down  to  the  period  of  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  Tlie  rév- 
élation hère  made  is  so  perfect  as  to  make  useless  ail  further 
investigation. 

The  fruit  of  the  above  work  was  Josiab  Priest's  "  American 
Antiquities  and  discoveries  in  the  West.'*  This  work  is  a  cu- 
riosity-shop  of  archœological  fragments,  made  up  from  the 
Works  of  others,  especially  from  that  of  Rafinesque,  and  put 
together  in  rather  a  c<»nfused  manner.  It  migbt  be  supposed 
that  Atwater's  work  would  bave  been  a  check  to  works  of  this 
kind,  but  such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  that  within  less 
less  than  three  years  after  tbe  appearance  of  Priest's  work, 
over  twenty  thousand  copies  bad  been  sold. 

Notbing  of  any  material  importance  was  written  upon  the 
subject  of  antiquities  from  1820  until  1887,  when  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren  read  a  paper  before  tbe  British  Association  in  Sep- 

t  Ancient  Annals  of  Kentuoky,  or  Introduction  to  the  Historj  and  Antiquities  of  the 
8tate  of  Kentuoky.  By  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  A. M.,  Ph.D.  Professer  in  Transylvania 
Univenity,  Member  of  the  Kentiicky  Institute,  and  flfteen  other  Scientific  and  Literary 
Sooieties  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.    80  pages.    1824.    Fictitious  value,  $12. 
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tember  of  the  latter  year.  This  may  be  said  to  date  tbe  origin 
of  inductive  research,  or  accurate  scientific  inTestigation.  In 
this  essay,  Dr.  Warren,  by  physiological  research,  attempted 
to  prove  tbat  the  human  remains  from  the  mounds  were  not 
only  différent  from  tbe  existing  American  Indiaus,  but  were 
identical  with  the  ancient  Peruvians.  In  reality  this  was  but 
a  confirmation  of  what  Atwater  had  conjectured  seventeen 
years  before.  Dr.  Warren  also  claimed  tliat  tlie  ancient  North 
Americans  and  Peruvians  were  derîved  from  the  Southern 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  présent  race  of  Indians  from  Northern 
Asia. 

Two  vears  later,  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Morton  was  pub- 
lished.^  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  intrinsic  value, 
and  will  long  continue  to  shed  lustre  on  American  research. 
Its  author  was  industrious  and  profound.  In  solving  the  types 
of  the  lost  races,  this  work  in  no  wise  can  be  passed  over.  It 
is  a  little  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  possess  more  skulls 
from  the  mounds,  for  it  appears,  at  that  time  he  had  access  to 
but  five  crauia  from  the  mounds  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
thèse  five,  according  to  Squier  and  Davis,  only  two  were  gen- 
uine  mound  builders'  remains,  viz.,  one  from  Grave  Creek 
Mound,  and  one  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  year  préviens  (1888)  the  oft  quoted  address  of  Prés- 
ident Harrison,  on  the  "  Aborigines  of  the  Ohio  Valley,"  was 
delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio.  In  this  able 
dissertation  he  claims  the  Aztecs  to  hâve  l>eeu  the  builders  of 
the  mounds,  prier  to  their  advent  into  Mexico.  Yaluable  sug- 
gestions are  thrown  out  which  hâve  been  of  material  aid  to  the 
archaeologist  in  liis  researches. 

In  the  work  of  John  Delafield,*  the  antiquitîes  of  the  United 

4  Cimoia  Americana;  or,  a  oomparatlye  riew  of  the  tknllt  of  Tarions  Aboriginal  Na- 
tions of  North  and  Sonth  America:  to  wbich  is  prefixed  an  etsay  on  tbe  Tarieties  of 
tbe  Human  Specles.  Seventy-eight  plates  and  a  colored  map.  By  Samnel  George 
Morton,  M.D.  Philadelphia  and  London.  1889.  296  pp.,  and  nnmorons  wood  cuts. 
Fictitioas  Talne,  $26.00. 

*  An  Inqniry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Antiqnities  of  America.  By  John  Delafield,  Jr., 
wHh  an  Appendix  containing  notes,  and  a  yiew  of  the  causes  of  the  snperiority  of  the 
men  of  the  Northern  OTer  those  of  the  Southern  Hémisphère,  by  James  Lackey,  M.D. 
Cincinnati:  Published  by  N.  G.  Burgess  &  Co.  1889.  pp.  142.  10  plates.  Prioe, 
i  8.00. 
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States  are  oiily  referred  to,  no  dniwings,  descriptions,  or  dé- 
tails being  giveti.  He  atterapts  tu  show  tliat  tlic  anceators  of 
tlie  Mexicana  were  Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  and  tlie  American 
aborigines  were  the  descendants  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Hani. 

In  some  respects  Bradford*s  "  American  Antiquitîes,"  pub- 
lished  in  1842,  is  an  able  production,  but  like  ail  works  de- 
rived  wlioUy  from  other  booka,  errora  of  fact  hâve  crept  in, 
whicli  mars  its  value. 

The  firat  systematio  work  containing  descriptions  and  fig- 
ures was  undertaken  by  Squîer  and  Davis  in  1845,  and  pub- 
lished  by  the  Sraithsonian  Institution  in  1848,  forming  the 
first  volume  of  its  contributions  to  knowledge.*  This  is  the 
greatest  of  M  the  works  on  American  Autiquities,  and  the 
first  of  any  spécial  note  sînce  the  appearance  of  Atwater's  con- 
tribution. An  analysis  will  not  be  hère  attempted.  The 
forty-eight  plates  repreaent  over  one  hundred  enclosures,  be- 
sides  numerous  other  interesting  remains.  AU  of  the  actual 
knowledge  concerning  the  mound  builders,  then  known,  is 
fully  dwelt  upon  in  a  clear  and  entertaining  manner,  embody- 
ing  in  the  description  a  detailed  account  of  the  surveys  made 
by  the  most  prominent  civil  engineers  then  engaged  in  original 
research.  It  is  not  a  mère  compilation  of  the  works  of  others, 
for  it  contains  much  original  matter,  besides  confirming  many 
thiuirs  which  had  been  previouslysuggested.  Itstiikes  boldly 
ont,  giving  the  conclusions  which  the  authors  were  forced  to 
makc  from  observations  during  personal  examinations  of  the 
tunuili.  Tliey  classified  the  mounds  into  sacrificialj  sepul- 
chral^  temple^  symbolical^  and  anamalou».  A  very  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  separating  of  many  varieties  of  rel- 
ies found  in  the  mounds  that  belong  to  an  intrusive  âge,  among 
which  are  îron  implements,  silver  crosses,  gilded  ornaments, 
glass  beads,  &c.,  ail  of  which  had  previously  given  rise  to 
much  spéculation  and  confusion.  They  established  that  the 
true  or  genuine  relies  of  the  mounds  consisted  of  implements 

^  Ancient  MonumenU  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  E.  O.  Squîer,  A.M.j  and  E.  H. 
Davis,  M  D.  Published  for  the  Aotliors.  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  pp.  206.  4S 
plates.    '207  wood  cuts.    Fictitious  value,  $80.00. 
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of  atone,  bone,  and  métal,  such  as  arrow-heads,  spear-beads, 
pottery  of  graceful  form,  pipes  finely  and  wonderfully  sculp- 
tured,  accurately  representing  both  animate  9nd  inauimate 
forms,  copper  hammered  cold,  liematite  implements.  strings 
of  boues  and  pearls,  plates  of  mica,  &c.,  &c.  Thèse  conclu- 
sions are  given  in  a  modest  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  conviction.  The  work  does  great  crédit  to  its  authors, 
and  the  Smithsouian,  in  publisbiug  it,  added  honor  to  itself, 
making  a  happy  beginning,  one  full  of  promise,  which  it  has 
fully  kept.  The  market  value  îs  high,  owing  to  its  bcing  out 
of  print,  yet  no  one  partîcularly  intere&ted  in  American  archae- 
ology  çan  afford  to  be  without  it. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  Smithsonian  published  '^  Âbonginal 
Monuments  of  New  York."  '  In  the  "  Ancient  Monuments  " 
Mr.  8quier  attributed  the  earth-works  of  Western  New  York 
to  the  mound-builders,  but  in  this  work  he  ascribes  them  to 
the  Iroquois  or  their  neighbors,  although  there  is  a  wonderful 
similarfty  between  the  mural  remains  of  New  York  and  tliose 
of  Ohi(i.  In  this  memoir  Mr.  Squier  takes  seventeen  counties 
and  separately  speaks  of  the  antiquities  located  witliin  them. 
In  the  appendix  he  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Col.  Whittlesey's  "  Ancient  Works  in  Ohio  "  ^  was  designed 
as  a  snpplement  to  the  "  Ancient  Monuments."  The  surveys 
and  plans  which  Col.  Whittlesey  had  previously  made  were 
freely  given  to  Squier  and  Davis,  and  the  additional  surveys,  or 
such  as  were  not  at  hand  when  presented  to  Squier,  are  hère 
given.  The  work  consists  of  explanations  of  the  eighteen 
earth-works  illustrated  in  the  plates. 

Lapham*8  "  Antiquities  of  Wisconsîn  "  *  (which  did  not  ap- 

T  Aboriginal  Monutnenti  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ComprUing  the  results  of  origi- 
oalsorreys  and  explorations;  with  an  illustrative  Appendix.  By  E.  G.  Sqaier,  A.M. 
Accepted  for  publication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1849.  pp.  188.  Plates  14. 
Wood  eut»  72. 

•  Descriptions  of  Ancient  Works  in  Ohio.  By  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  the  late  Geo 
logical  Corps  of  Ohio.  Acoei)ted  for  Publication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  May 
1660.    pp.  10.    Plates,  7.    Value,  50  ots. 

*The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  ns  Sunreyed  and  Described  by  I-  A.  t«fiphain,  ciril 
engineer,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Antiquarlan  Society.  Accepted  for  publication, 
D       mber  1858.    pp.  95.    Plates  55.     Mnp.     Wood-cuts  62.     Fictitious  value,  $10.00* 
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pear  until  1855)  is  tho  resuit  of  a  systematic  exploration  of 
the  ancient  rematns  of  that  State,  undertakeu  bj  tlie  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  tlie  American  Antiquarian  Society  ; 
altliough  Mr.  Lapham  received  no  other  compensation  for  his 
services  than  the  expenses  actually  incurred  during  the  sur- 
vey.  After  the  survey  had  been  completed,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  defrayed  the  cost  of  printîng  the  work.  Mr.  Lap- 
ham claîms  to  hâve  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  effigy 
mounds  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  same  year  (1836)  in  which  lie 
noticed  thèse  structures  he  called  public  attention  to  them 
through  the  newspapers.  He  dévotes  six  chapters  to  a  con- 
sidération and  description  of  the  ancient  mounds  on  the  West- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  basins  of  the  Pishtaka,  Rock, 
Neenah,  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  the  works  in  the  vicinîty 
of  Lake  Superior  and  other  localities  ;  chapter  seven  describes 
the  contents  of  the  mounds,  gives  a  phrenological  examination 
of  the  crania,  and  illustrations  of  aboriginal  art.  In  the  last 
chapter  (VIII.)  we  hâve  the  conclusions  of  the  author  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  works.  This  work  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  literature  and  study  of  the  subject. 

In  the  same  year  Schoolcraft's  great  work  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Indian  Tribes"  was  published  by  act  of  Congress. 
This  work  is  in  six  volumes,  profusely  illustrated.  Although 
expressly  devoted  to  a  considération  of  the  prospects  and  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  tribes,  yet  considérable  space  is  given 
to  antiquities.  Although  this  work  is  a  national  one,  and  of 
world-wide  réputation,  it  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  gênerai  subject  which  it  is  designed  to  portray.  He 
regards  the  Western  earth-works  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  empire  which  fell  by  division,  anarchy,  and  mutual 
distrust,  (Vol.  IV.,  p  148). 

Références,  in  certain  publications,  to  Capt.  L.  Sitgreave's 
Report  on  the  Zuni  and  Colorado  Rivers,  published  by  Act  of 
Congress,  ^^  leave  an  impression  that  this  work  contains  valu- 

^^  Report  of  an  Expédition  down  the  Zoni  and  Colorado  RiTers,  by  Captain  L.  Sit- 
greaves.  Acoompanied  by  maps,  sketcLes,  -vlewt,  and  illustratione.  Washington: 
Robert  Armstrong,  Public  Printer.    1868.    pp.  198.    Plates  82. 
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able  information  to  archœologist.  It  is  a  valuable  report  on 
local  natural  history,  but  possesses  no  other  interest.  Of  its 
many  excellent  plates  only  one  illustrâtes  antiquity. 

The  second  great  work  wliich  bas  gained  respect  abroad  for 
American  érudition  is  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  "  first  published 
in  lo64.  The  object  or  design  of  this  work  is  set  fortb  in  the 
title-page,  and  the  names  associated  with  its  production  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  of  more  than  usual  value.  The 
authors  were  engaged  in  an  old  fieldof  investigation,  al though 
they  proceeded  upon  new  Unes  of  thought,  largely  disbarding 
previous  methods  of  research,  and  amassed  a  vast  amount  of 
évidence,  which  alone  would  cause  it  to  remain  a  standard 
work  ot  référence.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  authors 
hâve  been  challenged,  and  many  of  them  still  must  be  assigned 
to  debatable  ground.  The  book  is  of  great  value  to  both  the 
anthropologist  and  archœologist.  It  belongs  to  the  era  of 
generalization,  and  lias  assisted  in  establishing  facts,  or  draw- 
ing  accepted  conclusions.  Chapter  nine,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  pages,  treats  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  America  ;  that 
part  relating  to  the  mound-builders  is  taken  from  "  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  "  and  chapter  thirteen 
(64  pages)  treats  of  comparative  anatomy  of  the  races,  giving 
anatomical  déductions  of  ancient  as  well  as  tribal  races  of 
America.  Dr.  Nott  concluded  that  the  earth-works,  shell- 
banks,  <fec.,  furnished  évidence  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  and 
that  the  condition  in  which  the  skeletons  of  the  mounds  is 
found,  together  with  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the 
few  remaining  crania,  prove  that  the  mound-builders  were 
both  ancient  and  indigenous  to  this  country.^ 

11  Types  of  Mankind  :  or,  Ethnological  Researohes,  based  npon  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Crania  of  Races,  and  upon  their  Natural,  Geograph- 
icàl,  Philologica],  and  Biblical  History:  illustrated  by  sélections  from  the  inedited  pa- 
pert  of  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.D.,  and  by  additional  contributions  froro  Prof.  Agas- 
tiz;  W.  Usher,  M.  D.  ;  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Pattersou,  M.  D.  ;  By  J.  C.  Nott  and  Geo.  R. 
Gliddon.  Tenth  Edition.  Philadelphia  and  London.  1871.  pp.  788.  Wood-cuts 
M2.    Maps  and  charts  3. 

^  Three  years  later  Nott  and  Gliddo  i  followed  up  the  "  Types  of  Mankind  '*  with 
another  work  entitled  *'  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth;  or,  new  chapters  of  £thook>g- 
ical  Inquiry  ;  inolnding  monographs  on  spécial  departroents  of  Philology,  Iconography, 
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Haveirs  **  Ârclisology  of  the  United  States  "  ^*  appeared  îa 
1856.  It  îs  a  rétumé  of  the  books  wliich  had  been  previousiy 
writteu  on  United  States  Archieology.  It  la  important  in  that 
ît  gives  a  history  of  tlie  literature  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
displays  a  thorough  knowledge  in  the  department  he  has  so 
ably  presented,  and  wbile  the  work  makes  no  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy  the  room  of  any  other,  it  afibrds  much  information  and 
is  a-safe  guide  to  the  stndent  in  selecting  his  works  of  référ- 
ence. The  first  part  gives  an  outline  of  the  gênerai  opinions 
respecting  the  origin  of  population  in  the  new  world  ;  part 
two  gives  an  account  of  the  early  discoveries  of  ancient  remains 
together  with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  the  last  part 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  of  archœological 
déductions  that  hâve  been  with  reasonable  certain  ty  estab- 
lished. 

Dr.  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man  "  ^*  first  appeared  in  1862, 
revised  in  1865,  again  revised  and  enlarged  and  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1876.  The  last  or  third  édition  has  much  of 
the  original  work  rewritten,  some  chapters  replaced  with  new 
matter,  others  re-cnst,  and  a  gênerai  re-arrangement  of  the 
whole.  This  standard  and  well-known  work  displays  ex- 
act scholarship  and  shows  the  author  well  versed  and  thor- 
oughly  compétent  to  speak,  although  many  exceptions  are 
taken  to  some  of  his  points.  He  discusses  the  mound-builders 
and  other  questions  of  spécial  importance  to  the  American 
arclijeologist. 

Cninia»copy,  Palieontology,  Pathology,  Archœology,  Comparative  Geograpliy,  and 
Natural  Hiçtory:  oontributed  by  Alfred  Maury,  Francis  Pulseky,  and  J.  Arthur  Mets», 
IC.D.  With  communications  from  Profs.  Leidz  and  Agassiz.  Presenting  fresh  fnvet- 
tigations,  documents,  and  raaterials;  by  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and  Geo.  B.  Oliddoii.  Phil- 
tdelphia  and  Londoii.  1857.  pp.  650.  Wood-cuts  189.  Plates  0.  This  woric  bas 
not  been  va  well  received  as  the  previous  one.  It  contains  nothing  partlcularly  new  on 
Americuii  Archœology,  although  it  ts  well  worth  possessing. 

w  Archapology  of  the  United  States.  Or  Sketche»,  Hlstoncal  and  Bibliographicai,  or 
the  progress  of  information  and  opinion  respecting  yestiges  of  Antiquity  in  the  United 
States.  By  Samuel  F.  Haven.  Accepted  for  publication,  January,  1855.  pp.  168. 
SmithsoiiîHn  Contribution. 

i*  Prehistoric  Man.  Besearches  înto  the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  Second  édition.  London:  Macmillan  and  Oo. 
1865.     pp.  6S5.    69  illustrations. 
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Col.  Wliittlesey's  "Ancient  Mining"  ^^  was  publiehed  in 
1863  by  tlie  Smitlisonian.  Publications  on  anciont  mining 
are  not  nn nierons.  Tins  work  of  Col.  Whittlesey's  is  quoted 
as  authority  on  that  subject,  and  is  the  only  work  on  the  ancient 
mining  of  the  lakes  that  is  generally  known.  A  history  o( 
early  références  to  the  use  of  copper  among  the  Indians  of 
that  région  is  given  under  the  introductory  remarks.  Then 
follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  ancient  mines,  together 
with  the  implements  found  in  them.  The  mines  are  divided 
into  three  groupa,  and  each  reçoives  inll  attention.  The 
mines  particularly  interesting  are  the  Waterbury,  Central, 
and  Minnesota.  Col.  Whittlesey  being  a  rery  close  observer, 
we  find  that  he  notes  every  particular  which  would  add  to  the 
interest,  as  well  as  help  solve  the  problem. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Prehistoric  Times  "  ^*  is  a  valuable 
band-lK)ok  on  gênerai  archœology.  It  has  been  favorably 
received  by  ail  archœologists,  and,  probably,  for  its  size,  con- 
tains  as  much  niformation  as  any  book  ever  published.  Chap- 
ter  seveu  (39  pages)  is  devoted  to  Nortli  American  antiqui- 
ties.  It  is  principally  made  up  from  Squier  and  Davis'  "  An- 
cient Monuments,"  although  due  crédit  is  given  to  other  works 
used  in  the  compilation. 

Col.  Whittlesey's  "  Ancient  Earthworks  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  "  ''  has  not  received  the  notice  it  justly  merits.  This 
may  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  placed  on  the  market. 
It  gives  in  brief  a  history  of  some  of  the  surveys  of  Ohio,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  eras  of  prim- 
itive man  in  Europe  and  America,  describes  eleven  forts, 
speaks  of  domiciles  of  raound-builders,  ancient  pits,  isolated 
mounds,  rock  inscriptions,  serpent  effigies,  flint  quarries,  and 
relies.    The  first  plate  illustrâtes  the  course  of  the  Cuyahoga, 

^^  Ancient  Mining  on  the  Sbores  of  Lake  Superior.  By  Charles  Whittlesey.  Ao- 
eepted  for  pablication,  April,  1862.     Map.    21  illustrations  and  29  pages. 

M  Prehistoric  Times,  as  illastrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Manners  and 
Cuftorosof  Modem  Savages.  By  John  Labbock,  F.R.S.  London  and  Kdinburgh. 
IM6.    pp.  612.    Pigures  156. 

"  Ancient  Earth  Forts  of  the  Cuyahogo  Valley  Ohio,  by  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey^ 
Président  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.  Published 
lortheSocietyby  a  Gentleman  ofClereland.     Olereland,  0.    1871.    pp.  40.    Plates  9. 
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and  marks  the  localities  of  tlie  ancient  remains  along  its  bor- 
ders.  The  surveys  hère  given  were  made  in  1847,  '50,  '(î9, 
and  '70. 

During  the  year  1871  J.  D.  Baldwin  finished  preparing 
for  the  press  his  "  Ancîent  America."  ^^  The  object  of  the 
work  was  to  give  a  summarj  of  ail  that  was  known  concerning 
North  and  South  American  antiquities.  The  first  four  chap- 
ters,  comprising  sixty-three  pages,  are  assigned  to  the  mound- 
builders  ;  nine  pages  of  the  appendix  to  notes  on  the  North- 
men  and  Welsh  in  America,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
book  to  the  ruins  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 
This  work  is  now  of  no  particular  value  as  it  has  been  sup- 
plauted  by  larger,  better  and  more  accurate  works. 

Pollowing  the  above  came  "  How  the  World  was  Peopled,"  ^ 
presenting  no  new  facts,  evidently  intended  to  stem  the  tide 
of  scientific  conclusions  ;  but  it  did  not  cause  even  a  ripple, 
for  tlie  steady  flow  of  scientific  discovery  buried  it  under 
the  waves.  Although  the  work  con tains  some  things  worth 
noticing,  still  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  spéculations  of 
Rafinesque  and  other  burlesques  on  science.  Tn  speaking  of 
the  ruins  of  the  mound-builders  he  says,  "  Tlie  Pimos  of  the 
Gila,  and  the  other  Puebla  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, are  living  descendants  of  the  builders  of  some  of  thèse 
ceisas  grandes  (great  édifices),  none  of  whose  progeny  are  now 
found  farther  east,  and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the 
gênerai  character  of  ail  thèse  ancient  ruins  resembles  those 
which  are  scattered  over  Mongolia  and  other  parts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  their  outlines  identify  them  as  the  work  of  the  same 
race  "  (page  164).  No  difficulty  deters  him,  as  may  be  illus- 
trated  in  the  following  extract.  '^  The  first  inhabitants  of 
America  were,  I  think,  of  Scythian  descent.  The  descend- 
ants of  Japheth,  who  occupied  ail  Central  Asia,  and  the  great 
plains  of  Southeastern  Europe,  through  the  influence  of  cli- 

18  Ancient  America,  in  notes  on  American  Arcbœology.  By  John  D.  Baldwin,  A.M. 
With  illustrations.    New  York.    Harper  and  Brothers.    1873.    pp.  299.  70  illnstrations. 

10  How  the  World  was  Peopled.  Ethnological  Lectures  hy  Rev.  Edward  Fontaine. 
New  York.    D.  Ap^^leton  &  Ca    1872.    pp.  341.    16  wood  ente. 
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mate  and  nomadic  habits  at  a  very  early  period,  antedating 
tbe  greatness  of  the  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  assumed 
that  peculiar  type  which  characterized  the  ancient  Scythians, 
and  which  marks  their  modem  descendants  "  (p.  241). 
Without  difficulty  he  solves  such  problems  as  hâve  long  puz- 
zled  scientific  men.  The  views  held  by  the  author  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  a  devoted  reader  of  Judge 
Haywood's  "  Aborigînal  History  of  Tennessee.*'  Among  the 
uninformed,  Fontaine's  work  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  best  handbook  on  United  States  Archœology  is  " Pre- 
Historic  Races."  *^  By  both  inclination  and  éducation,  Dr. 
Poster  was  fuUy  prepared  for  his  undertaking.  Parts  of  the 
work  indîcate  haste  in  the  préparation,  for  hère  and  there 
errors  of  f£^ct  hâve  crept  in,  which  seem  to  be  unaccountable 
in  one  so  well  informed.  The  twelve  chaptcrs  respectively 
treat  of  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  :  Antiquity  of 
man  in  Europe  ;  same  in  United  States  ;  geographical  distri- 
bution of  mound-builders'  works;  same  of  shell-bauks  ;  mounds 
and  enclosures  ;  mound-builderarts  and  manufactures;  ancient 
mining  ;  crania  ;  manners  and  customs  :  who  were  the  mound- 
builders;  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  ^chronometric  meas- 
urements  as  applied  to  the  antiquity  of  man.  Dr.  Poster 
clearly  establishes,  as  others  before  had  donc,  that  tlie  mound- 
builders  were  not  Indians,  and  ^^  a  broad  chasm  is  to  be 
spanned  before  we  can  link  the  mound-builders  to  the  North 
American  Indian." 

*'  The  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians  "  ^^  is  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  to  the  name  of  its  author  than  that  of 
marble  or  métal.  Althougli  Col.  Jones  is  somewhat  of  a 
voluminous  writer,  this  is  his  one  great  work,  occupying  a 
neglected  field.  The  work  finds  a  hearty  welcome  in  the 
library  of  both  the  archœologist  and  the  siudeut  of  American 
history.      It    aims    at    completeness,  and    liowever    much 

>>  Pre-Historic  Races  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  W.  Foster,  LLD. 
Third  Edition.    Chicago:    S.  0.  Griggs  &  Co.    1874.    pp.  415.    72  illustrations. 

^  Antiqnities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  Particularly  of  the  Georgia  Tribes.  By  0.  C. 
Jones,  Jr.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1878.    pp.  53t.    80  plates  and  8  woodcuts. 
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one  luay  disagreo  witli  certain  statemeiits,  lie  <*Aii]iot  help  buf 
feel  tliat  the  author  TiilfiUed  liis  expectatîous,  and  performeâ 
an  acceptable  service.  In  ail  the  standard  arcliœological 
Works,  it  lias  beeii  conceded  that  the  mound-builders  were  dif- 
férent from,  and  in  every  way  snperior  to,  the  Indian.  Col. 
Jones  dissent»  froiu  the  standard  publications,  for  lie  déclares 
that  he  does  '^  iiot  concur  in  the  opinion,  so  ofteii  expressed,  that 
the  mound-builders  ^ere  a  itice  distinct  from  and  superior  in 
art,  governinent  and  religion,  to  the  Southern  Indians  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."  In  the  first  ninechapters 
are  admirable  descriptions  of  the  varions  mounds  in  Georgia. 
Chapters  ten  to  twenty-two  inclusive  enumerate  and  describe 
the  relies  found  in  the  graves,  mounds,  and  on  the  surface. 
From  what  lias  aiready  been  stated,  it  inight  be  well  inferred 
that  lie  does  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  mouud- 
builder  and  Indian  relies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  me- 
chanical  skill  exhibited  in  the  plates  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
book  in  geiiei*al.  Works  of  this  kiiid  are  worthy  to  be  embel- 
lished  with  fine  engravings. 

The  "  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  "  ^  was  published 
November,  1876,  and,  although  designed  as  a  ready  référence 
to  the  évidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  yet  it  de- 
votes  a  chapter  to  American  Antiquities,  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary  of  prehistoric  discoveries,  including  the  mound-builders. 

Jeffries  Wyman's  "Fresh-Water  Shell  Mounds  of  the  St. 
John's  River,  Florida,"  appeared  December,  1875.  It  con- 
tains  9:^  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  map  and  nine  plates. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution,  and  the  record  of  personal  obser- 
vations on  the  part  of  its  author.  He  concludes  that  the 
building  of  the  shell-mounds  "  extended  through  very  long 
periods  of  time,  and  were  the  result  of  very  slow  accumula- 
tion, or  that  the  shells  existed  formerly  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities  than  now."  In  the  excavations  he  found  but  few  stone 
implements,  fragments  of  pottery  wanting  in  the  older,  but 
existhig  in  the  later  mounds.^ 

3â  A  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.     By  J.  P.  MacLean.    Ki^rlith  édition.     Cin- 
cinnati:   Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1879.    pp.  159.    19  illustration».    Price  Jl.OO. 
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Bancroft's  '•  Native  Races,"  ^  although  of  very  récent  publi- 
catiou,  is  a  standard  work  and  a  cyclopœdiâ  of  facts  concem- 
ing  the  races  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Tlie  author  had  nnusual 
advantages  in  tlie  préparation  of  his  work,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  tliis  fact,  it  is  a  littlo  )*einarkable  tliat  one  man  sliould 
hâve  been  able  to  perform  so  mucb,  even  under  sucli  favora- 
ble circuinstances.  Tbe  work  is  not  devoted  to  romains 
iîi  tbe  United  States  territory,  yet  the  races  of  Mexico  ai)d 
Central  America  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  the  North 
that  the  study  of  one  bas  relation  to  that  of  the  other.  Vol- 
ume II.  treats  of  civilized  nations  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
whiteman,recordingthe  condition  of  the  Nahuas,  Aztecs.  &c.  ; 
volume  III.  treats  of  myths  and  languages  together  with  their 
religion,  while  volume  IV.  is  devoted  to  antiquities,  although 
only  two  chapters  relate  to  the  United  States,  constituting  in- 
quiries  into  tlic  remains  of  the  Northwest,  i.  e  ,  those  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  California. 
Chapter  thirtcen  gives  a  summary  of  the  earth-works  of  the 
Middle  or  Central  States,  using  snch  illustrations  as  bave  fre- 
quently  appeared  in  other  books.  Volume  V.  considers  the 
Toltec,  Chichimec,  and  Aztec  periods.  In  tracing  the  affini- 
ties  or  intimate  relations  between  thèse  and  the  Northern 
tribes,  Mr.  Bancroft  bas  furnished  material  of  intrinsic  value 
to  the  ethnologist. 

"  The  Archœological   Collection  "  ^   is  a  descriptive   and 

^  It  shonld  bere  be  noticed  that  in  the  Amtrican  NaturaUst  for  Octoberand  Novem- 
ber,  1868,  Dr.  Wyman  had  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject  which  fomied  t)*o  basis  of 
the  above  contribution.  In  the  same  journal  for  Januar}*  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Wy- 
man  bas  a  contribution  accompanied  br  two  plates  and  two  wood-cuts,  on  the  shell- 
heaps  of  Maine  aud  Massachusetts.  In  the  Smithsonian  Re[)ort,  1864,  Dr.  Rau  gives 
an  account  of  a  shell-heap  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey.  Brinton  reviews  artificial  shell- 
heaps  in  Report  for  1866.  In  Report  for  1878,  Paul  Schumaker  gives  an  account  of 
shell-beapa  on  our  Northwest  Coast,  and  in  Report  for  1874,  treat*  of  thoee  of  Califor- 
nia. Very  brief  accounts  of  shell-heaps  on  Mobile  River,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John*8  are  given  in  Report  for  1877.  Thèse  fugitive  articles  posAC!;s  much  value,  at 
tbe  literature  on  shell-heaps  in  this  conntry  is  very  limited. 

M  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America.  Hy  Herbert  Uowe 
Bancroft.  5  vols.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1874-1876.  Whole  number  of 
pages  4001. 

^  Tbe  Archœological  Collection  of  the  United  States  National  Muséum,  in  charge  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  By  Charles  Rau,  Washington  City: 
Pnblished  by  the  Smithsoolan  Institution.    1876.    pp.  104.    340  figures. 
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illustrated  account  of  preliistoric  relies  in  possession  of  the 
Smîthsonîan  Institution.  The  work  is  divided  înto  seven 
parts,  respectively  treating  împlements  and  ornamcnts  of 
stone  ;  of  copper  ;  of  bono  and  horn  ;  of  shells  ;  of  clay  ;  of 
wood,  and  tbe  manner  of  hafting  stone  and  bone  implements. 
The  principal  value  of  the  contribution  consists  in  naming  and 
pointing  ont  the  use  of  the  many  varieties  of  relies. 

The  Antiquities  of  Tennessee  ^  gives  the  results  of  a  very 
extended  investigation,  during  the  years  1868-69,  into  the 
ancient  remains  of  that  State.  The  author  aimed  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  the  aborîginal  remains,  together  with 
a  collection  and  classification  of  sucli  facts  as  bore  on  their 
obscure  history.  Burial  caves,  stone  graves,  mounds,  fortifi- 
cations and  relies  from  the  mounds  are  fully  treated.  Learned 
memoirs  of  this  kind  are  always  welcome  ;  arcliseologists  will 
not  pass  this  contribution  by,  for  it  treats  of  a  country  where 
the  mound-builders  are  supposed  to  bave  sojourned  for  a  con- 
sidérable length  of  time. 

Part  two  of  the  "  Ohio  Centennial  Report  "  ^  treats  of  an- 
tiquities within  that  State.  As  that  State  contains  so  many 
ruins,  the  exhibit  is  very  meagre  and  not  what  it  should  hâve 
been  by  any  means.  However  the  illustrations  with  the  accom- 
panying  comraents  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge  of  American  Archaeology. 

Hayden's  "  Tenth  Annual  Report  "  ^  is  one  of  great  value 
both  to  the  archaeologist  and  ethnologist.  Its  illustrations  are 
superior.  It  is  rich  in  facts  regarding  ancient  ruins  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico.    The  part  devoted  to  anthropology  is 

20  Explorations  of  the  Aborîginal  remains  of  Tennessee.  Bv  Joseph  Jones,  M.  D. 
Washington  City:  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1876.  pp.  171.  85 
figures. 

3T  Final  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers  to  the  General  As- 
sembly  of  thf"  State  of  Ohio.  Columbns:  Nevins  &  Myers,  State  Priuten.  1877. 
pp.  167.    Illustrations  pertaining  to  antiquities  21.    Plates  16. 

3d  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Qeographioal  Survey 
of  the  Territories,  embracing  Colorado  and  parts  of  adjacent  Territories»  being  a  Re- 
port of  Progress  of  the  Exploration  for  the  year  1876.  By  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  Statci 
Geologist.  Conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office.  1878.  pp.  relatirg  to  archsfology  96.  Plates 
49.     One  larsce  Map. 
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gîvcn  iii  tlirec  meiiioirs.  Tlie  first  îs  a  report  on  tlie  rniiis  ôf 
SoiidiwGbteni  Colunido,  exniuined,  diiring  the  stiiniuers  of 
1875  and  I87tî,  l»y  VV.  H.  H.  Holmes,  the  î^econd  a  report  of 
ancient  ruins  made  l»y  W.  H.  Jackson  in  1875  and  1877,  and 
llie  last  is  u  re|M)rt  on  tlie  Cliaco  craninin,  by  Dr.  W.  J,  Hoff- 
man.  'llie  plates  illnstraie  tlie  ancient  honses,  iniplenients, 
Ac.  Dr.  Hoffnian  gives  l'onr  vicws  of  a  craniuni  found  near 
the  rnins  at  Gliaco  canon.  If  this  craniuni  h-  a  (air  représen- 
tative of  the  Clifl-DAcl^ers,  ihen  the  hypotln  nis  that  tîicsc  peo- 
ple  were  the  ancestors  of  the  nionnd-hnildcrs  ialls  to  the 
gnmnd.  While  cranitilogy,  coniparatively  speaking,  is  in  its 
infancy,  yet  there  is  enongh  divergence  liere  to  estahlish  two 
Mcll  niarked  ty^ten  of  niankii.d. 

*•  Fo<»t-Prints  of  Vanished  Races  "®was  puhlished  during 
tho  snniiner  of  1879.  The  title-page  is  descriptive  of  the  con 
tentK  of  the  work.  It  is  of  more  than  ordinary  vaine,  hesides 
occupying  a  field  coniparatively  now.  Facts  and  théories  are 
hère  stated  well  worthy  of  serions  attention.  The  memoir 
was  first  |inhlished  in  a  voinminons  work  entitled,  **The  Com- 
monweaith  of  Missouri,"  but  the  demand  for  it  beinir  bo 
great  caused  the  author  to  reprint  an  édition  from  the  original 
plates. 

*'TheMound  Builders"*^  was  pulilished  Oct.  15th,  1879. 
This  work  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  treatise  on  the  moundbnild- 
ers.  It  is  divided  into  two  |  arts,  the  first  giving  ail  that  is 
known  concerning  the  people  who  built  tho  ancient  monu- 
ments together  with  descriptions  of  their  mounds,  enclosnres^ 
and  Works  of  art.  The  twelve  chapters  treat  of  the  lollowing 
Bubjects:  défensive  and  sacred  enclosurcs,  mounds,  works  of 
art,  mining,  advancement  in  the  sciences,  lablets,  frauds  per- 
pctrated,  civilization,  antiquity,  who  were,  and  what  became 

«  Koot-Prliits  of  Vani*hef|  R«ce«  iii  the  MUAi>sippi  Valley:  Beîng  an  account  ol 
Mme  nf  the  moniiinents  «nd  relies  of  IVe-HUtoric  Itaccs  scattered  over  its  surface, 
with  KUjKCeAtioiiA  a»  to  their  origlii  and  unes.  By  A.  J.  Conant,  A.  M.  St.  Louis: 
Ciini.ey  R.  Bames.    Ib79.    pp.  122.    44  wood-cuts. 

^  The  Mound-Builders  ;    Reing  an  Account  of  a  Rennarkablé  People  that  once  in- 

babited  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis)>ippf,  together  with  an  inventigation  into  the 

ArchsBology  ol  Butler  Connty,  O.     By  .1.  P.  MacLean.    Illustrated  with  over  one  hun- 

dred  figures.    Cincinnati:    i^)bert  ciarke.&  Co.    1879.   238  pp.    Map.    Price,  $1.00- 
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of,  the  mound-builders.  The  second  part  is  a  memoir  on  the 
archœology  or  Butler  Gounty,  0.,  giving  descriptions  and  plans 
pf  ail  the  oarth-works  therein  found.  This  is  accompanied 
with  a  map  of  the  county,  locating  both  the  mouiids  and  the 
enclosures. 

The  last  work,  np  to  this  date,^  we  hâve  to  mention  is 
"The  North  Amerîcans  of  Antiquity,"  «^  hy  Rcv.  John  T. 
Short,  piihlished  near  the  close  of  1879.  This  work  is  a  com- 
pilation and  condensation  of  facts  searched  ont  from  many 
volumes,  and  in  varions  languages,  and  given  in  a  readable 
and  acceptable  form.  Il  should  be  acceptable  to  ail  Ameri- 
can readers,  even  though  they  should  not  be  interested 
in  antiquities.  On  some  [loints  he  is  quite  conservative,  and 
on  others  appears  to  l>e'waiting  for  more  évidence.  The  vol- 
ume cicarlj  shows  the  différences  in  the  ancient  remains  on  our 
continent,  such  as  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi,  tlie  Pueblos 
of  Arizona,  the  Cliff-Dwellings  of  Colorado,  and  the  ruins  of 
Mexico  and  Tucatan. 

It  should  he  noticed  that  the  Davenport  AcaJemj  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  other  Icarned 
bodies,  from  time  to  time,  publish  original  papers  relating  tp 
prehistoric  remains.  The  Geological  Surveys  of  some  of  thè 
States  hâve  paid  attention  to  this  brandi.  Notably  so  is  the 
survcy  of  Indiana.  Wliile  the  successive  volumes  (1869- 
1878)  reflect  no  crédit  on  that  great  State,  yet  they  contain 
some  very  interesting  accounts  of  antiquities,  especially  în  the 
Report  for  1878.  As  the  word  "  cheap  "  is  indelibly  împressed 
upon  almost  every  page  of  thèse  reports,  the  only  thing  to  be 
wondercd  at  is,  How  did  they  accomplish  so  much  in  the  Une 
of  antiquities  ? 

As  the  name  implies  it  might  be  well  supposed  that  "  The 
American  Naturalist  "  occasionally  puhlibhcs  valuable  articles 
on  archœolo^i'y.  In  this  journal  there  is  a  department  devotod 
to  this  subject. 

SI  .lune  16th,  1880. 

n  The  North  Aroerlcans  of  Antiquity;  thelr  Orisin,  Bfignitlont,  and  Type  of  CWtli- 
satlon  ConMrtered.  By  John  T.  Short  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1680.  pp. 
M4.    Wood-cuU  116. 
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In  closing  tliis  article  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately  done 
tlian  bj  callinfç  attention  to  the  ^^  American  Anliqiiarian." 
This  journal  was  started  during  the  month  of  April,  1878.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  tbe  first  number  did  not  kill  the  enterprise. 
However  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to  SAirvive  the  shock,  and 
ever  since  bas  continually  improved,  and  now  it  reflects  great 
crédit  on  American  journalism.  It  bas  surmounted  many 
obstacles,  and  is  now  woithy  the  patronage  of  evcry  one  inter- 
ested  in  one  or  more  of  tbe  departments  of  anthropology.  It 
is  designed  as  a  médium  of  correspondence  between  scientific 
gentlemen  on  questions  pertaiuing  to  early  American  history, 
native  Amerieaa  races,  and  prehistoric  remains. 


Article  IV. 
Révélations  of  God. 


There  are  four  ways  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  man, 
and  there  are  no  mOre.  Four  révélations  constitute  ail  there 
are  or  can  be  ol  Dcity.  Thèse  may  be  reduccd  to  three,  per- 
haps,  they  cannot  be  extended  beyond  four.  God  reveals 
Himself  to  us  in  the  physical  universe,  in  the  records  of  hu- 
manity,  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  bis  actual  and  possible 
character.  Let  us  consider  each  one  of  thèse  révélations  sep- 
arately,  boginning  with  the  one  in  human  nature. 

1.  We  read,  **  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image." 
This  suggests  a  révélation  of  God  in  man.  If  man  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  then  be  must  reveal  something  of 
God.  If  I  bave  a  photograph  of  an  absent  friend,  that  photo- 
graph  must  reveal  something  of  that  friend,  and  by  looking 
into  it  I  can  tell  what  that  something  is.  So  if  in  man  we 
bave  a  photograph  of  God,  this  man  must  reveal  something  of 
God,  and  by  studying  him, —  by  studying  bis  nature,  we  can 
find  out  what  that  something  is. 

What,  then,  is  that  something  ?    Man  being  the  image  of 
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God,  wliat  of  God  caii.we  Roe  by  looking  at  thnt  imn^e  ?  Of 
course  we  cainiot  answer  tliîs  question  \u  fuU  —  we  c  ui  indi- 
catc  only  onc  or  two  tliiugs  timt  we  fcci  certain  we  seo  most 
clearly. 

Fi:st  of  ail  wc  sec  tliat  God  îs.  And  tliÎ!*  not  merely  l)ecause 
we  acccpt  tlie  truth  of  tlie  statement  tliat  Gad  creatcd  nian  in 
His  own  inia^i'.  and  arjçuc  from  tliat  the  existence  of  God, 
but  beeauso  that  existence  is  niade  ont  from  tlie  vory  nature 
of  the  inia^o.  Wo  do  not  say  that  God  is  merely  because  the 
Biltlo  suys  ihat  man  was  creatcd  in  His  image,  but  l>ecause  the 
very  niitnre^of  man  is  such  as  to  necessitate  His  existence. 
God  iëy  because  man  is.  The  Creator  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  créature.  The  existence  of  the  Infinité  is  pointed  ont  in 
the  very  Uiake-up  of  the  fini  te. 

So  8urely  as  we  know,  when  looking  at  a  portrait,  that  there 
is,  or  muht  bave  been,  an  original,  just  so  surely  do  ^e  know 
by  looking  ii>to  human  nature  that  there  is  a  God.  There  is 
sometbing  in  that  nature  which  nécessitâtes  the  existence  of 
God,  whirh  eannot  l>e  accounted  for  save  in  the  supposition 
tliat  God  is.  There  is  that  instinct  of  Deity,  that  feeling  after 
tlie  Infinité,  that  impulse  to  search  for  the  Almighty,  that  dis- 
position to  hiok  up  and  adore,  that  cannot  be  explained 
on  any  raiional  grounds  save  those  that  affîrm  the  existence 
ol  a  God. 

Every  demand  argues  a  supply.  Every  legilimate  want  of 
our  being  nécessitâtes  the  existence  of  a  provihion  for  it.  This 
is  the  law  of  the  uni  verse.  Hence  the  fact  that  in  our  nature 
thero  is  a  demand  lor  God,  argues  most  conclusively  that  God 
is.  This  instinct  that  is  ever  gcing  ont  after  God,  and  which 
is  the  source  and  fountain  of  ail  worship,  puts  His  existence 
beyond  ail  question. 

Every  ellect  must  bave  a  cause  adéquate  to  its  production. 
And  there  is  no  cause  adéquate  to  produce  this  effect  save  the 
Great  First  Cause.  To  suppose  that  this  instinct  exists,  as 
wo  know  it  does,  and  that  it  flowers  out  into  ail  the  vast  and 
niultifarious  forms  of  worship,  as  we  know  it  bas,  without 
there  being  any  God  to  worship,  is  an  absurdity  too  mon- 
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stroii»  for  liumaii  crediility.  Whoevcr  bclicvca  that  bas  Furely 
lost  tlic  powcr  for  rational  tliought  ;  foi*  it  is  to  assert  tliat  au 
eflect  caii  exist  witlioiit  a  cause,  that  tlicrc  is  tliiit  iii  tliis  uui- 
verne  for  whicii  tlicrc  is  uo  reasou. 

Thèse  Tacts  caii  Ite  accounted  for  oiily  on  tho  groiind  that 
there  is  a  God  towards  whoin  this  instinct  |H»int8,  and  whom 
it  moves  mon  to  worship.  The  Qodidea,  therofore,  is  rooted 
in  thc  very  nature  of  nian.  It  has  its  fonndation  in  tlie  very 
mako  up  of  the  hunian  soûl.  If  there  he  such  a  thin^  as  hu- 
man  nature,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Divine  nature,  after  which 
the  hunian  is  patterned.  The  revehition  of  God,  therofore,  in 
hunian  nature,  niakes  His  existence  certain.  We  know  that 
God  is,  when  we  look  into  hunian  nature,  just  as  certainiy  as 
wc  know  that  inan  is,  for  there  is  that  in  nian  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  if  God  is  not.  This,  then,  we  set  down  as 
the  first  ^reat  rovehiiion  of  God  in  hunmn  nature,  the  révéla- 
tion of  His  existeiice. 

The  second  révélation,  given  in  the  soûl  of  mnn,  is  that  of 
God*s  personulity.  God  is  revealed  in  nian  as  a  |>erson,  not 
as  a  niere  abstraction,  a  force,  piinciple  or  powcr,  but  as  au 
intelligent,  provident  and  governîng  Will.  For  whatever  else 
man  is,  lie  is  niind,  a  thinking,  feeli.*:g,  acting  personality. 
He  is  not  nieiely  a  niaterial  niacliine, —  he  is  a  sell-dcterniin- 
ing  will,  an  individuality  that  acts  according  to  his  owu 
choice. 

Hk  God,  therefore,  must  be  like  hîmsclf.  He  mnst  be  au 
intelligent  will,  a  thinking,  feeling,  self-conscious  individual- 
ity. No  olher  God  is  possible  to  man.  His  nature  is  fucIi 
that  no  other  God  can  fit  into  or  hatisfy  that  nature.  We 
cannot  wor>hip  an  abstraction.  We  cannot  adore  a  mère 
force,  or  law,  or  principle.  Everything  we  worship  must  be 
clotbed  witli  the  uttributes  of  personality.  If  we  pray  to  a 
stick  or  stone  we  mnst  first  couvert  that  stick  or  stone  into 
an  intelligent  will,  that  can  hear  and  answer  our  prayer. 

God,  therefore,  must  possess  the  attribute  of  personality. 
He  must  be  a  Being  like  ourselves, —  one  who  thinks  aud 
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feels,  wlio  can  sjmpathize  with  us,  answer  our  prayers,  and 
speak  to  oui*  soiils,  oiily  as  soûl  eau  speak  to  soûl. 

We  do  not  mcau  uow  that  6od  lias  a  body  or  form  like 
man.  It  is  a  '^  trick  of  tlie  imagination  "  to  make  pcrson 
sjnonymous  with  form,  to  make  personality  inliere  in  the 
body.  We  know  very  well  tliat  pei-sonality  inheres  in  the 
Boul,  wheu  we  stop  to  think.  The  soûl  is  the  cntirety,  the 
individuality  ;  the  body,  the  material  form,  is  only  its  eloth» 
iug.  That  may  change,  be  put  on  or  off,  but  the  individuality 
romains  the  same.  Personality,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  body 
but  in  the  soûl. 

Henee  when  we  speak  of  God's  personality,  we  do  not  mean 
that  He  lias  a  Ijody,  and  is  under  material  limitations  like 
man  ;  but  that  He  is  a  soûl,  a  moral  and  spiritual  entity  that 
thinks  and  feels  and  lives,  as  man  thiiiks  and  feels  and  lives. 
In  fine,  we  niean  —  confessing,  of  course,  the  inadequpcy  of 
ail  humaii  conceptions  of  the  Infinité — that  God  is  to  the 
physicnl  univei*se  somewhat  as  the  human  soûl  is  to  its  physi- 
cal  body.    As  Dr.  Hedge  says,  ^ 

"  What  the  soûl  is  to  the  individual,  that  God  ia  to  the  unî- 
verse  o(  things, —  its  central  soûl,  the  suprême  Personality, 
régent  in  ail  and  présent  in  ail  liy  diffused  consciousiiess,  as 
the  hunian  soûl  is  présent  hy  diflïised  consciousness  in  every 
part  of  the  human  organicm.  The  hnman  organisin  is  a  wcrld 
in  little,  of  which  the  soûl  is  its  God.  The  organic  Whole, 
the  world  in  its  entireness,  is  a  body  of  whicli  God  is  the 
soûl, —  not  identical  with  the  body  in  form,  and  not  separated 
from  it  in  spirit." 

Some  such  is  the  idea  of  God  which  we  mean  to  express 
when  we  speak  of  bis  personality.  We  mean  that  He  isnota 
mère  abstraction,  an  unt^iinking  force,  an  unfceling  power  ; 
but  that  he  is  a  conscious  living  soûl,  absclutely  a  Divine  Be- 
ing,  who  thinks  and  feels  and  loves,  and  right  against  whom 
we  can  place  our  own  soûls  and  be  at  rest. 

Tins  is  the  God  we  see  when  we  look  into  the  nature  of 
man.     Human  nature  reveals  the  personality  of  God.     And 

iWaysoftbeSpirit    p.  316. 
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thougli  it  may  be  thoiigbt  tliat  tbiR  conception  or  Qod,  is  neces- 
sitatcd  by  tbe  limitations  of  tbat  nature,  yet  ît  is  very  safe  for 
us  to  conchide  tbat  wliat  î«  so  clearly  revealed  in  tbe  very 
make-up  oF  tlie  buman  soûl  is  tbealisolute  trutb.  Ood,tben, 
is  a  person,  for  tbus  is  He  revealed  in  buman  nature.  Tbe 
two  great  révélations  of  God  in  raan,  tberefore,  are  tlie  révé- 
lations of  His  existence  and  of  His  personality. 

2.  We  corne  to  tlie  révélations  of  Uo  j  in  pbysical  nature. 
Wliat  does  tbe  grcat  world  of  tbîngs  reveal  of  God  ?  "  Tbe 
invisible  tbings  of  Him  from  tbe  création  of  tbe  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  tbe  tbings  tbat  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godbead."  Wbat,  tben,  are  tbe 
"  invisible  tbings"  of  God  made  known  in  création  î  Wbat 
of  God  does  Nature  reveal  ? 

First  of  ail,  as  tbe  Scripturc  indicates,  stands  undoubtedly 
His  "  eternal  power."  Power  is  tbe  first  tbing  tbat  strikeiï 
our  attention  as  wc  look  into  nature.  On  every  band  we  pee 
manifestations  of  it.  After  power  cornes  tbe  impression  of 
wisdom.  Tliere  is  not  only  force  in  nature,  but  tbere  is  design, 
mctbod,  purpose  in  lier  opérations.  Intelligence  is  stamped 
on  everytbinir  sbe  docs.  Tbere  are  no  cross-purposes  or  ran- 
dom  movements.  Everytbing  moves  according  to  plan,  and 
h  directed  to  tbe  desîgned  end.  Tbe  wisdom  of  God  is  made 
known  in  ail  tbings  tbat  are  made. 

Next  cornes  His  goodness.  lu  pbysical  nature  we  see  not 
only  power  and  wisdom,  but  also,  at  least,  a  gênerai  benevo- 
lence,  a  goodness  tbat,  as  a  rule,  seeks  tbe  bappiness  and  wcl- 
fare  of  His  créatures.  In  spécial  cases,  it  is  possil^le  tbat  tbis 
goodness  may  not  be  clearly  seen,  but  in  tbe  gênerai  coui^se  of 
nature,  we  most  assuredly  do  see  one  great  force  at  work,  pro- 
ducing  bappiness  and  not  misery.  Tbe  tbousand  and  one 
contrivances  for  tbe  production  of  bappiness,  wliicb  cvery- 
wliere  meet  our  gaze,  convince  us  tbat  tbe  power  in  création 
is  not  only  wise,  but  good.  Âiid  in  cases  wbere  we  do  not  see 
tbis,  wbei*e  tbis  power  does  not  seem  to  work  f(»r  tbe  bappi- 
ness of  tbe  créature,  we  are  led  to  regard  it  only  as  apparent* 
not  real  ;   as  resulting  fvoni  tlie  limitation  of  our  vision,  and 
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not  from  llie  fnct  llint  Imp|»incss  îs  not  ilic  end  Poujrl»t. 
Thèse  tliree  preat  altribntrs  of  God,  powcr,  wisdom  and  jrood- 
iiess,  thèse  tliat  constitute  tho  Divino  Suprcmacy,  tho  God- 
head,  wo  nïay  set  down  as  most  suroly  revealed  in  the  pliysî- 
cal  création. 

Bui  thore  are  at  least  two  othcr  ottribnte»  of  God,  or  attri- 
butes  of  thc8c  attribntcs,  revealed  in  natnre,  that  arc  vcry 
worthy  of  notice.  First  is  the  attributc  of  continuity,  nni- 
formity,  orderliness.  When  we  stndy  nature  witli  any  dejrree 
of  earnestne^s,  we  discover  that  the  God  of  nature  ia  a  God  of 
order,  a  God  ol  law,  The  power  at  work  there  works  by 
nietiiod,  according  to  a  prcscrihcd  phm.  It  does  not  work  by 
chance.  It  does  not  build  np  wilh  o:ie  hand  and  tear  down 
with  the  other.  Neither  does  it  niako  any  mistakcs  ;  it  nover 
bas  to  repair  damages.  There  arc  no  accidents  in  nature. 
Everythin«r  is  done  accordinir  to  law.  Snrely  the  God  of  na- 
ture is  a  God  of  law  and  order.  ''  The  thin^s  that  are  madc  " 
clearly  revenl  this  attrilmte  of  God.  Indced,  so  clearly  does 
this  révélation  appear  in  nature,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
science  to  deily  Law,  and  make  it  constitute  the  whole  substance 
of  the  Divine  Beinjjj,  and  ail  the  ways  of  His  Spirit.  Law,  iu 
this  view,  is  ail  there  is  of  God.  This,  of  course,  is  an  cxajj- 
jjeration,  but  it  shows  most  clearly  bow  very  patent  tliîs  attri- 
bute  is  to  the  student  ol  nature. 

Again,  nature  revcols  the  InHnitude  of  God.  The  God  of 
nature  is  absolutely  without  limitations.  His  power,  wisdoin, 
and  goodness  bave  no  bounds.  The  study  of  the  inateriùl 
création  niakes  us  conscious  ol  the  Infinité.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  niost  valuable  contribution  which  nature  uiakes  to  our 
Knowledge  of  Dcity.  Certainly  from  no  other  source  does 
this  knowledge  corne  to  us  with  such  cKarness  and  poker. 
The  infinitude  of  the  Creator  is  revealed  no  where  as  it  is  iu 
the  physical  unîverse.  The  God  that  comes  to  us  from  any 
other  source,  is  more  or  less  a  God  of  limitations.  When  we 
sec  God  in  hunian  nature,  history  or  character,  Ileappears  to 
us  as  limited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Man  is  a  finite  beinir,  and  ail  lie  does  is  ^tamped  with  hi& 
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fiiiitencss.  Ho  îs  lîmitcd  on  ail  BÎdes,  and  so  wlien  we  pee 
God  throu^h  aiiytliing  tliat  He  îs  or  docs,  onr  Deity  Î8  colored 
by  tliis  liuninu  finitcncss.  The  limitation  of  tlie  nicdiuniliniits 
tlic  ol»ject  of  our  vi8ion.  To  us  God  is  colored  l>y  our  own 
priasses.  Bnt  when  we  tuni  to  nature  ail  tliîs  dîsaiipcars. 
ïlie  finitc,  then,  is  swallowed  up  in  tlie  Infinité.  The  hound- 
le^sness  of  the  univcr^Je,  the  vast  and  nicasurulcf-s  fewecp  of  lier 
laws  and  the  invincible  niight  of  her  forces,  cause  us  to  feel 
that  He  who  created  and  controls  ail  this  is  no  loss  than  the 
Infinité  God.  To  such  a  God  we  can  sot  uo  bounds.  The 
imp.ession  o(  Hîs  înfinitude  He  forces  upon  us  hy  His  works. 
So  nature  rcvcals  God  as  the  Infinité.  Thèse,  then,  are  llie 
grcat  révélations  of  God  in  nafure.  Nature's  God  is  a  God 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  grcatness.  and  not  only  so,  but  Ilis 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  are  lawful  and  ordcrly,  and  ab- 
solutely  without  limitations. 

8.  The  révélation  of  God  in  human  bistory.  "  A  mau's 
lieart  devi^ctb  bis  way,  Imt  the  Lord  directcth  bis  btcps.'* 
This  more  than  iiitimatcs  that  in  some  way  God  makes  Him- 
selt  known  in  human  bistory.  He  directs  the  steps  of  buman- 
ily.  If  80,  man  mu^t  feel  His  band,  and  recojjnize  His  prés- 
ence. But  iiow  ?  What  are  the  révélations  of  God  in  bistory  ? 
God  in  bistory  ap|»ears  as  a  guiding  and  ovcrruling  Providence. 
No  student  of  bistory  fails  to  detect  this.  Matthew  Arnold 
recognizes  this  great  fact.  when  he  desciibes  the  God  of  the 
Hebrcw  Scriptures  as  ''  The  Etcrnal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness. 

History  everywhere  testifies  to  the  existence  of  this  power, 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  na- 
tions, there  is  a  constant  outcropping  of  an  élément  not  human, 
of  a  power  that  does  not  regard  nor  obey  the  will  of  man,  but 
that  bas  purposes  of  its  own  to  whicli  it  makes  the  purposes 
of  man  suliservient  ;  that  works  for  righteousness  in  spite  of 
ail  the  wickedness  of  man.  This  is  the  révélation  of  God  in 
bistory.  He  ap|>ears  there  as  a  providential  power,  overruling 
tlie  acts  of  men,  and  causing  the  wbole  coui*se  of  eveuts  to 
move  towards  the  righteous  ends  Ho  bas  in  view. 
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4.  The  révélation  of  God  in  Iniman  cliaracter,  in  tïie  lîfe  of 
great  and  noble  men.  of  the  inspired  sons  of  God.  Thèse 
characters  hâve  appearcd  ail  through  the  world's  history. 
Men  hâve  arisen  who  hâve  acted  ont  the  great  prîncîples  of  the 
Divine  governinent,  lived  in  some  measure  ihe  mind  of  God. 
Prominent  among  thèse,  higli  al>ove  ail  others,  is  Jcsns  GluMst. 
He  was  the  "  image  "  of  the  invisible  God.  In  him  the  8[,irît 
dvvelt  wiihout  ineasure.  Hc  îs  the  final,  livîng  word  of  God 
to  man.  Other  men  had  lived  tins  word  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  bnt  Jesns  lived  it  in  ail  its  fnlness  and  power,  pnt  it 
into  actual  flesh  and  blood,  organizcd  it  into  a  pure  and  spot  less 
life,  and  so  gave  to  man  siich  an  image  of  the  Infinité  that  tliQ 
world  lias  been  bowing  to  it  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries. 

And  the  preciousness  and  peculiarîty  of  tins  révélation  are 
that  in  it  we  see  the  very  heart  ot  God.  The  inwardness  of 
the  Âlmighty  shines  ont  in  the  face  of  Jesns  Christ.  In  him 
îs  revealcd  the  long  suffering,  the  patient,  sacrîficing  spirit  ; 
the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the  all-forgiving  love  of  God. 
This  révélation  of  the  Highest,  so  needful  to  the  faith,  hope, 
and  progress  of  man,  and  which  no  course  of  nature  or  of  his- 
tory  can  make,  comes  to  us  in  the  Divinely  l»eautiful,grandly 
simple,  and  perfectly  liuman  life  of  Jésus  of  Nazareth. 

So  we  bave  before  us  the  four  great  révélations  of  God  : 
that  in  the  constitution  of  the  liuman  souI,  that  in  physical 
nature,  that  in  human  history,  and  that  in  human  character. 
Now  the  thought  which  we  désire  to  empfiasize,  and  for 
which  ail  that  we  bave  said  is  but  a  préparation,  is  that  no 
conception  of  God  is  perfect,  that  does  not  comiiine  and  har- 
monize  ail  thèse  révélations, —  that  ail  of  them  must  unité  to 
form  anything  like  a  perlect  idea  of  God.  If  we  attempt  to 
make  our  God  ont  of  any  one  of  them,  it  will  be  only  a  frag- 
ment. If  we  find  our  God  in  nacure,  in  history,  in  the  sonl  of 
man,  or  in  the  life  of  Jésus  onli/y  He  is  but  a  pièce  of  God. 
What  we  do  see  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
This  point  we  would  make  clear.  We  désire  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  putting  ail  thèse  révélations  together  in  order  to 
get  any  adéquate  conception   of  Deity  ;   and  to  show,  too, 
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tliat  tlic  attcmpt  to  see  God  in  soine  one  of  tliese  directions 
only^  Î8  tlio  great  source  of  tlie  narrowness  and  fraginentary 
character  of  oiir  theolosry. 

To  do  tliis  it  is  needful  tliat  we  observe  tlie  fact^  that  in 
eacli  of  thèse  departments  of  Divine  révélation  there  is  a 
tlioirirht  of  God  not  found  in  any  other,  or  not  fonnd  so  clearly 
and  fully  in  any  otiier.  God  says  soinething  to  us  in  our  na- 
tures iliat  He  does  not  say,  or  say  so  fully,  any wliere  else. 
He  says  something  in  tlie  pliysical  universe  that  He  dties  not 
say,  or  not,  at  least,  so  distinctly  anywhere  else.  History 
reveals  something  of  God  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  And 
God  speaks  to  us  in  Jésus  Christ,  as  ho  does  not  in  hunian 
nature,  phy.sical  création  or  hunian  history. 

If,  thcrcforc,  wc  attempt  to  find  ont  God  by  looking  in  only 
one  of  thèse  directions,  our  idea  of  Hîm  will  l)e  very  iini>er- 
fect  ;  and  if  we  do  not  look  in  every  one  of  thenu  there  will  be 
something  wanting  in  that  idoa.  Let  us  take  some  illustra- 
tions, that  we  may  see  this  point  very  clearly. 

Take  first  the  révélation  of  God  in  history.  We  hâve  seeu 
what  this  is.  It  is  the  révélation  of  God  as  a  guiding  and 
overruling  Providence.  No  one  can  study  history  carcfully 
and  candidiy,  without  being  impressed,  as  we  hâve  alrcady 
said,  with  the.fact  that  there  is  something  nt  work  in  human 
affairs  boside  the  will  of  man.  This  something  is  what  Mat- 
thew  Arnold  calls  the  ^^  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  maketh  lor 
righteousness."  Studying  the  Ilebrew  history  critically,  he 
discovcred  the  existence  of  this  something  that  makes  for  the 
right,  that  overrules  the  aflFairs  of  men,  and  causes  them  to 
bend  to  the  furtherance  of  its  own  righteous  purposes.  So 
far  he  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

But  he  attempts  to  go  farther  than  this.  He  not  only  argues 
that  this  much  of  God  he  secs,  but  also  that  what  his  little 
télescope  discovers  of  Deity  is  ail  that  can  be  seen.  So  his 
God  is  only  a  fragment  of  Deity,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
irrational  than  to  suppose  that  this  power  which  works  for 
righteousness  is  ail  that  we  can  know  of  God,  or  that  the  soûl 
of  man  can  be  satisfied  with  any  such  Deity.    The  beart  of 
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raaii  wniits  a  pcrsonal  God,  and  so  tliis  c(»nceptîon  of  Cîod 
necds  to  l>e8ii|i|)leiiiented  by  tlint  derived  (roui  luiiuan  nature 
The  nian  of  lolters  ueeds  to  cousult  the  inctaphysîcîan  and 
get  liis  tliou^lit  ol'  God  lo  add  to  liis  owu,  aud  tlien  ^^  lus  power 
not  ourselves"  will  cease  to  he  au  uuthiukiug  force,  aud  he- 
couic  nu  iutelligeut  will,  a  liviug  bouI,  like  ourselves,  *'  wlio 
doeth  accordiug  to  Ilis  will  iu  tlio  aruiy  of  lieavcu  aud  auioug 
ilie  iuliabitautn  of  carth.*' 

Take  agaiu  tlie  révélation  of  God  in  Jésus  Christ.  The  pe- 
culiîirity  of  Christîauîty  is  that  it  îs  a  révélation  of  God  iu  a 
persou,  iu  a  liviug  character.  Christ,  so  to  speak,  lived  God 
ont  ImPore  uieu.  Uis  life  was  a  trauscript  of  the  Divine  life. 
Tiio  moral  priuciples  of  the  Div^ine  character  he  exoniplified 
in  his  owu  character.  He  was  the  image  of  God,  the  moral 
likeness  of  the  Ail  perfect.  He  acted  in  a  finite  sphère  as 
God  aets  in  an  infinité  sphère.  Âud  this  is  the  great  glory 
aud  value  of  this  révélation,  that  it  is  a  révélation  in  a  persou, 
in  a  real  character,  iu  an  actual  liTe. 

In  no  other  way  could  God  reveal  His  real  character,  His 
true,  iuward  life  to  us.  In  no  other  way  could  He  give  us  a 
moral  likeness  of  Himself,  and  so  lot  us  look,  as  it  were,  iuto 
the  very  heart  of  the  Infinité.  Only  by  raising  up  and 
richly  endowing  a  Imman  soûl,  a  soûl  like  the  soûl  of  the 
Highest  —  for  ail  soûls  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  —  and 
sending  liim  iuto  the  world  to  act  ont  the  Divine  perfections  ; 
to  live  amoug  men,  go  about  doing  good,  and  so  mauifcst  in 
actual  life  the  very  spirit  of  the  Almighty,  could  He  make  His 
owu  lieart,  His  allforgiving  love  and  saviiig  grâce  known  to 
men.  By  goiiig  through  ail  the  expériences  of  men,  by  liviug 
a  man  amoug  men,  by  being  temptcd  as  we  are«  by  suffering 
and  dying  iu  the  most  cruel  inauner,  Christ  exhibited  the 
heavenly  spirit, —  sliowed  how  God  feels  towards  us  in  every 
trial,  and  how  we  ought  to  live,  in  view  of  His  allembracing 
sympathy  and  compassiouate  tonderness. 

The  révélation  of  Grd  through  Christ,  tlierefore,  is  very 
precious.  Noue  is  more  so,  and  no  oue  equals  it  in  moral 
sublimity.    Only  through  him  came  tliere  a  thought  of  God 
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tlint  spenks  peace  to  tlie  poniteut  souI,  or  briiigs  contrition 
and  encouragement  to  the  sinful  lieart  ;  and  he  who  sli^lits 
or  ijçnores  tliis  révélation,  shiits  liis  eyes  to  tlic  cleare^t  vision 
of  the  inwardness  of  the  Almighty  ever  given  to  nian,  or  tliat 
can  l>e  given  to  Iiiin. 

But  this  révélation  îs  not  perfect.  It  lacks  sonictliing.  It 
is  perfect  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree.  It  tells  the  truth,  hut 
not  the  whole  truth.  It  shows  us  Ood,  luit  it  does  not  hhow 
U8  ail  ot  God.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  the  Almighty,  l»ut  it  is 
a  finite  picture.  Christ  is  not  God,  Imt  the  image  of  God.  In 
lii.H  life  and  character  he  shows  us  God.  hut  God  under  human 
limitations.  Hence  the  révélation  of  God  we  reçoive  through 
liim  is  finite,  limited.  As  we  look  to  Jésus  we  do  not  sec  the 
Infinité,  we  onl}  see  a  picture  of  the  Infinité.  So  Christ's 
révélation  of  God  is  perfect  in  kind,  but  limited  in  degree. 
Its  (lefcct  îs  that  it  does  not  reveal  the  infinitude  of  God. 

But  this  defect  in  the  révélation  of  Christ  constitutes  its 
real  vahie  to  ns,  It  is  because  tlie  picture  of  Dcity  he  gîves 
us  is  finite,  tiiat  it  is  so  precious  to  us.  We  cannot  compre- 
liend  the  Infinité.  A  perfection  that  bas  no  hounds,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  coniprehend.  Everything  we  see  must  l)e 
sec.i  tlirougii  hmnan  limitations.  Christ,  therefore,  in  giving 
us  a  finite  picture  of  God,  put  bis  perfections  within  our  com- 
préhension, er.abled  us  to  grasp  the  real  substance,  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  Divine  cnaracter  ;  and  so  the  real  vahie  of 
bis  révélation  is  in  its  finiteness,  or  it  is  so  at  least  so  long  as 
we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  finite.  So  long  as  we  remcmher 
that  the  picture  is  not  life-size,  its  limitations  constilute  its 
ciiief  value  to  us,  and  the  vision  we  get  of  the  Elernal  is  pre- 
cious heyond  ail  comparison. 

But  just  hère  is  the  danger.  Just  at  this  point  we  stumble 
int(»  error.  We  do  forget  the  finiteness  of  the  picture.  We 
do  bore  just  as  we  do  in  a  thonsand  other  tbings  —  take  the 
shadow  for  the  suiistance,  the  sign  for  the  tbing  signified. 
Just  as  men  tliink  that  baptism  dépends  on  the  amount  of 
wîiter,  so  are  we  prone  to  forget  that  Christ  is  only  the  image 
of  God,  and   inake  bim  God  Himself.     The  tendency  is  to 
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deify  ttie  image,  to  spread  tlie  finite  picture  over  tlie  infinité 
perlcctions. 

Tliis  tendencj  lias  liad  full  sway  in  Cliristian  theologj.  It 
has  domiuated  almost  rhe  entire  tliouglit  of  the  clnirch.  In 
tlie  great  body  of  its  divin! ty,  Christ  is  not  only  tne  image  of 
God,  but  the  veritaMe  Jchorali.  Christian»  hnve  not  only 
seen  God  in  Christ,  but  they  hâve  tried  to  see  ail  of  Qoà  in 
him.  They  bave  closed  the'r  eves  to  ail  otlier  révélations. 
Wiiat  they  coiild  nôt  see  in  Christ  they  wonld  not  see  at  ail. 
Tiiey  wonld  bave  it  tliat  the  Christian  révélation  is  peiTect, 
not  only  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  so  they  would  bave  no 
other  God  but  Jésus. 

Hcnee  in  ail  that  is  known  as  Orthodoxy  to-day  there  is  no 
snob  tbing  as  a  perfect  God.  The  God  of  Orthodoxy  is  bound 
around  witb  bunian  limitations.  There  is  much  He  wonld 
do  if  He  could.  He  wonld  save  the  worid  if  He  could.  His 
will  is  good  enough.  Hell  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  witb  Him, 
it  is  somelbing  He  cannot  hclp.  It  is  foreed  upon  Him.  His 
moral  universe  bas  unfortunately  become  so  deranged  that 
somebody  must  be  lost.  Hère  is  the  very  élément  of  human 
limitation.  The  finitencss  of  man  is  transferred  to  Deity. 
The  pciTections  of  God  are  limited  and  narrowed  down  to  the 
scale  of  humànity.  And  this  corner  as  we  bave  said,  from 
trying  to  see  ail  of  God  in  Christ,  from  forgetting  that  he  is 
only  the  image  of  God,  and  takiiig  him  for  the  Almighty. 

It  was  the  mission  of  Christ  to  show  us  what  God  is,  not 
bow  great  He  is  ;  to  show  us  how  or  what  God  does,  not  houf 
much  he  can  do  ;  to  give  us  an  exnmple  of  His  perfections, 
and  so  Icad  us  to  trust  in  the  infinitude  of  those  perfections 
that  lie  behind.  Christ  suggests  the  Father's  unliniiied  glory. 
Just  as  the  government's  promise  to  pay  suggests  the  dollar 
that  lies  behind,  so  Christ,  in  what  be  reveals,  Fuggests  the 
infinité  rcsources  of  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  that  lie  l>e- 
hiud.  What  he  does  is  not  a  liniit  of  Divine  possibilities,  but 
a  spécimen  of  thèse  possibilities  ;  and  so  as  we  look  to  him, 
we  are  Icd  to  belicve,  that  "  with  Ood^  ail  things  are  possible.*^ 
Hence  tlie  need  there  is  of  bearing  in  mind  continually  that 
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Christ  is  not  God,  but  tho  image  of  6od,  and  of  looking  through 
liim  up  to  God. 

We  see  tliercfore  tlie  necessîty  of  supplementing  the  révéla- 
tion we  get  iii  Christ,  with  that  we  get  in  nature.  Nowhere 
is  the  impression  of  God^s  infinitude  made  upon  us  as  it  is  in 
the  studj  of  the  physical  Uni  verse.  The  vastness  of  nature, 
its  limitless  space«  its  boundless  network  of  laws,  its  measure- 
less  forces,  its  immense  suns,  and  Systems,  and  worlds,  stretch- 
itig  away  beyond  tho  reach,  not  only  of  human  ken,  but  of 
human  thought, —  give  us  ihe  impression  of  infinitude  as  noth- 
ing  else  can.  As  we  contempinte  tlio  physical  Universe,  we 
can  but  feel  that  tho  Creator  of  ail  this  can  be  noue  other  than 
an  Infinité  God.  Every  attribute  of  His  bcing,  we  argue, 
must  1)0  as  measurclcss  as  the  Universe  He  bas  created. 
Noue  but  a  Being  infinitely  perfect  could  be  the  Creator  of 
ail  this  bcmndlcss  magnificence  and  perfection,  is  the  convic- 
tion furced  upon  us. 

It  is  this  conviction,  the  couTiction  of  the  infinitude  of  God, 
that  Christian  Iheology  so  niuch  needs.  It  needs  to  see  cicarly 
and  fcel  doeply  that  the  Father  whom  Clu'ist  revealed  is  noue 
other  than  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Infinité' Crea- 
tor. For  the  moment  this  U  seen  and  felt,  the  notion  of  the 
Divine  impotency  disappears,  and  with  tliat  notion  goes  much 
of  the  fear  and  superstition  tliat  disfigure  our  religion. 

Take  the  thought  of  God  given  us  in  tlie  Gospel,  and  ascend 
with  it  tlie  laddcr  of  science,  until  some  conception  of  tlie 
vastness  of  the  universe  is  reached,  and  then  think  how  ai>surd 
is  the  notion  that  down  in  tliis  little  world  of  ours  tliere  is 
something  tliat  is  likely  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  Âlmighty  ! 
Imagine,  while  standing  thus  amid  the  immensity  of  création, 
that  in  this  little  speck  of  a  world,  which  is  less  to  the  uni- 
verse than  a  drop  of  water  to  the  océan,  there  is  a  race  of  l>e- 
ings  that  the  Âlmighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  cannot 
control  nor  render  obedient  and  loving,  and  so  is  forced  to 
damn  a  part  of  tliem  in  order  to  save  the  rest. 

Imagine,  further,  that  this  Onmipotent  Creator,  wlio  is  none 
other  than  the  alMoving  Father,  revealed  in  Jésus  Christ, 
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imagine  tliat  Ile  grew  so  nnpry,  liccanse  He  could  not  povcrn 
this  |Miiiy  race,  in  tliis  little  s|)cck  ofa  worlJ,  tliat  He  was 
alN)Ut  to  destroy  thcm  ali,  and  waK  prevented  froni  doiiitr  so, 
only  liy  tlie  sacrifice  of  His  only  Son,  to  apjjeasc  Hi.s  own 
^'latli  !  Uow  almnrd  are  ali  ^ncli  notions  wlien  viowed  (Vom 
tlic  standpoint  or  tlie  infinitudo  ol  God  which  natin'C  ^ives  ! 
Supplément  tlie  idea  of  God  ^iven  in  Clirislianity  witli  tlie  im- 
prcshion  of  tlie  Infinité  tliat  Nature  iin|inrts,  so  that  we  see 
Godas  tlie  all-Ioving  and  omnipotent  Fat  lier,  and  liow  silly 
and  cliildisli  are  ail  tlieso  notitniH,  wliicli  hâve  i^o  long  dislion- 
ored  oiir  religion  !  We  see,  tlierefore,  liow  needlul  it  is  tliat 
tiie  révélation  ot  God  in  Jésus  Christ  sliouid  be  supplemented 
by  tliut  giveii  in  nature  ! 

And  tlie  great  contrii)Utioii  that  science  is  inaking,  and  is 
dostined  to  make  to  our  tlicology  is,  and  will  be,  in  this  dircc- 
ti<Mi.  It  will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  agnosticism.  iior  ot 
atheisin,  but  in  that  of  elevating  and  enhirging  our  concep- 
tion ot  the  infinitudeof  God.  Science  will  not  eliminate  God, 
but  slio  will  help  us  to  agreater,  grunder  Oeity  tlian  the  world 
bas  yet  seen.  Slowly  and  surcly  is  A\?>  wideniiig  our  thoiight 
of  God.  Beneath  ail  lier  assumptions,  and  half-proved  theo- 
ries,  and  l'anciful  s|)eculations,  tliere  isamighty  under-current 
of  truth  that  is  silently  bearing  the  world  up  to  liigher  and 
loftier  views  ot  the  Infinité  Invisible.  Hy  and  by,  wlien  hci- 
ence  gots  over  the  sucer  of  the  stripling,  and  theology  over  the 
fear  of  the  foiLry,  tliey  will  joiii  hands,  and  then  we  shall  bave 
such  an  infinité  and  ali  loving  Father  in  licaven,  that  we  can 
worship,  inagnify  and  praise  11  is  lioly  naine,  and  rest  as  con- 
fiJiii^ly  a:id  pjacofully  ii  Uis  arm-j,  as  tlij  infaut  sleeps  ou  its 
mother's  bosom. 

Haviug  seen  now  liow  needful  the  revelatiim  of  nature  is  to 
tlie  révélation  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  turii  to  the  other  sitle,  as 
a  final  illustration,  and  see  liow  needful  the  révélation  of  the 
Gospel, —  the  idea  ol  God  in  Jésus  Christ, —  is  to  the  révéla- 
tion of  Nature.  We  bave  seen  liow  Nature  reveals  G.)d. 
Let  us  specify  one  or  two  points  in  this  révélation  which  are 
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împerfect,  and   whîch  show  the  need  of  lîght  from  otlier 
sonrees. 

First,  we  notice  the  fact  aiready  named,  that  Nature  reveals 
God  as  a  Beîng  of  law  and  order.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundcst  impressions  made  npon  the  student  of  nature.  He 
sees  everjwhere  systein,  method,  order,  law.  Nothiug  moves 
at  random,  nothing  cornes  by  chance.  Every  force  acts  ac- 
cording  to  law,  and  every  effect  fias  a  cause.  Hence  the  God 
revealed  in  nature  is  a  God  of  law,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  nature  iurnishes  us.  But  this  is  not  ail 
there  is  of  God.  God  is  sometliing  more  than  mère  law^ 
God  is  the  Lawgiver.  He  is  above  and  back  of  the  law  as  its 
ordainer  and  exécuter.  Law  implies  an  intelligent  will  that 
ordains  and  exécutes  it.  Hence  Qoi  is  above  and  superior  to 
fhe  law,  and  can  suspend  and  change  it  as  He  wills. 

But  the  tendency  in  the  study  of  nature  is  to  ignore  this 
fact,  to  see  nothing  but  the  law.  The  impression  of  law  is  so 
powerful  that  it  rules  out  ail  other  impressions.  Hence  the 
disposition  in  the  scicutific  world  to  deify  Law,  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracles.  The  law  of  évolution  is  supposed  to 
account  for  everythîng.  Only  just  say  a  thing  has  evolved 
flrom  some  other  thing,  and  you  hâve  solved  the  whole  mys- 
tery  of  its  being.  As  though  the  law  of  évolution  did  not 
require  a  God  to  ordain  and  exécute  it  just  as  mûch  as  auy 
other  law.  Let  évolution  be  true.  It  is  only  the  way,  the 
procesB  of  création,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  création,  the  power 
that  créâtes.  It  ueeds  a  God  just  as  much  as  any  other  method, 
and  he  who  tries  to  deify  it,  is  insisting  on  the  absurdity  of 
having  a  law  without  a  Lawgiver. 

Miracles  are  denied  much  in  the  same  way.  A  law  of  na- 
ture, it  îs  said,  is  fixed  and  immutable  ;  it  cannot  be  changed 
or  suspended;  A  miracle,  therefore,  is  impossible.  God  can- 
not work  a  miracle,  because  that  implies  interférence  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  Two  things  are  overlooked  in 
thèse  statements. 

First,  that  this  very  orderliness  of  Nature,  this  uniformity 
ofber  laws,  makes  a  miracle  possible.    If  there  were  no  rule, 
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there  coula  be  no  exceptions.  If  tliere  were  no  u$ual  Divine 
action,  there  could  be  no  unusnal.  Suppose  perfect  caprice 
in  the  opérations  of  nature,  suppose  storms  should  cease  at 
at  auybody's  word,  or  at  nobody's  word,  or  not  at  ail,  just  as 
it  happons.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  workiug  a  mira- 
cle by  stilling  a  tempest  with  a  word  ?  Or  suppose  there  was 
no  law  of  death.  Suppose  that  one  man  did  not  die  at  ail, 
and  another  died  and  rose  again  every  day,  and  still  another 
died  and  did  not  rise  at  ail,  and  so  on  with  infinité  variety 
through  the  whole  race,  would  the  résurrection  of  the  dead 
then  be  a  miracle  ?  Could  God  work  a  miracle  then  by  rais- 
ing  the  dead  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  the  uniformity  of  naturels 
laws  makes  a  miracle  possible  ?  Because  Ood  manifests  His 
power  in  nature  according  to  law,  therefore  He  can  manifest 
it  in  the  change  or  suspension  of  law.  Tlie  rule  makes  the 
exception  possible. 

Again,  those  who  make  tins  statemeut  conceming  miracles 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  dethrones  God,  and  enthrones  law. 
AUowing  that  God  ordained  the  Jaws  of  nature,  thèse  laws 
hâve  rebeiled  and  taken  tho  throne  to  themselves.  Ood  bas 
made  laws  mightier  than  Uimself.  He  is  tied  up  in  the  work 
of  His  own  hands.  Tlie  stream  rises  higher  than  the  foun- 
tain.  He  is  in  the  same  condition  that  the  heathen  deities 
were  in  respect  to  the  Fates.  They  were  gods,  but  they  were 
subject  to  the  Fates.  Jupiter  was  omnipotent,  but  the  Fates 
were  ^^  too  many  "  for  Jupiter.  So  in  this  case,  the  laws  are 
^^  too  many''  for  Ood.  He  cannot  change  what  He  has  once 
fixed.  Omnipotence  is  not  in  Deity,  but  in  the  laws  He  has 
made. 

Those  who  argue  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  see  Christ,  not  as  the  image  of  Ood,  but 
as  Ood  Himself  ;  or  those  who  confound  baptism  with  the 
amount  of  water,  or  see  value  in  a  pièce  of  printed  paper. 
They  take  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified. 

A  law  ôf  nature  is  merely  the  will  of  Deity,  and  henoe  is 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  method  of  Divine  action.    It  has  no 
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vitality  of  its  own,  bnt  receives  ail  of  its  life  and  power  from 
tbe  force  that  lies  bebind.  Ail  ibis  worabip  of  law,  tberefore, 
is  a  kind  of  idolairy.  It  is  putting  sometbing  in  tbe  place  of 
Ood,  and  bowing  to  tbat,  inatead  of  carrying  tbe  tbougbt  back 
to  Ood  Himself.  Hence  we  see  tbe  need  wbicb  tbe  reveal- 
ment  of  God  iu  nature,  as  a  Gk)d  of  law,  bas  of  tbat  in  Cliris- 
tianity  ;  for  Ghristianity  adda  to  tbis  conception  of  God  tbe 
conyiction  of  His  mperiority  to  law,  tbe  idea  of  Ood  as  tbe 
source  and  fountain  of  law,  and  not  its  subîect  and  slave, 

Again,  nature  reveals  tbe  goodness  of  Ood,  but  it  is  a  gên- 
erai goodness.  It  is  a  goodness  tbat  cornes  to  ail  créatures 
alike.  It  bas  nu  spécial  favors  for  us.  It  does  not  visit  man 
in  bis  profoundest  needs.  Nature  knows  notbing  of  forgive- 
ness.  Her  laws  are  inexorable.  Tbere  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
tender  and  alMovtng  beart  back  of  tbese  laws,  tbat  can  speak 
peace  to  tbe  sin-sorrowing  soûl,  and  give  bim  strengtb  and 
courage  for  renewed  effort.  Tbe  goodness  of  Ood  in  nature 
tberefore  needs  to  be  resolved,  as  it  is  in  Jésus  Gbrist,  into  tbe 
êpeeial  love  of  tbe  Fatber  ior  His  cbildren,  a  love  tbat  cornes 
to  us  in  our  sins,  and  says,  ^^  Tby  sins  are  forgiven  ;  go  tben 
and  sin  no  more." 

But  finally  tbere  is  a  distance,  a  majesty,  an  awfulness 
about  tbe  Ood  of  nature  tbat  cbills  and  oppresses  tbe  buman 
beart.  Tbe  very  infinitude  of  Ood  as  seen  in  nature,  takes 
Ood  away  from  us.  We  cannot  grasp  Him.  Deity  is  not  so 
focussed  anywbere  in  nature,  as  to  be  witbin  tbe  grasp  of  tbe 
human  tbougbt  and  love.  Tbe  religion  of  nature  is  distant, 
cold,  unsympathetic.  Henoe  tbat  dieory  of  society  wbicb  ad- 
Tocates  ihe  kiking  off  of  tbe  poor,  weak  and  inûrm,  according 
to  tbe  law  of  tbe  ^^  sunrival  of  tbe  fittest  ;  "  tbat  teacbea  tbat 
society  ougbt  to  destroy  ail  tbe  malformed,  weak,  and  imper- 
fect  cbildren,  and  save  only  tbose  wbo  are  strong,  well-formed, 
and  vigorous.  None  but  a  beart  trained  in  tbe  scbool  of  bard, 
oold  materialism  could  adTocate  sucb  a  tbeory. 

Naturels  Gk>d  tberefore  needs  warming  in  tbe  Sun  of  Ghris- 
tianity. Gbrist  gatbers  up  ail  the  rays  of  ligbt  and  love  tbat 
an»  diaeipated  as  it  were  in  natope,  brings  tbem  ail  to  a  bum- 
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ing  poiut,  and  poors  tbem  on  tbe  soiil  of  Hian.  The  inûnituâe 
of  nature  beoomes  the  iufinitude  of  love  wheu  seen  througb 
the  lens  of  Christianiiy.  Tlie  Âlmightinees  of  nature  is  tiiQ 
AlmigbtinesB  of  Justice  and  Meroy. 

So  we  see  how  mucb  thèse  sev^^ral  reyelations  need  eacb 
other.  No  one  is  perfeot  in  and  of  itself.  Each  bas  some* 
thing  to  say  to  the  other,  which  it  needs  to  bear*  Men  becomû 
one-sided  and  narrow  in  their  tboHgbts  of  6od,  because  thej 
persist  in  looking  in  onlj  one  direotioa.  Our  theologj  will 
become  perfeot  when,  and  as  fast,  as  we  learn  to  combine  and 
barmouize  ail  thèse  révélations  in  one. 


Article  V. 

MaterialUtie  Coneeptiùm  of  Religion, 

We  bave  for  a  long  time  belie^red  tfaat  materialistie  views  o£ 
Cbristianity  are  among  tbe  mott  mitebievous  sources  of  errorr 
and  that  their  influence  over  the  human  soûl  is  one  of  tha^ 
most  difficult  with  whick  tbe  preaoher  bas  to  deal.  If  Chris- 
tian trutb  can  be  only  ^^  spîritnally  diseerned,"  he  must  find 
it  difficult,  amid  the  material  surroundings  and  the  camalr 
mindedness  generated  ihereby,  to  make  bis  hearers  diseern  it 
m  its  full  and  profound  significaace.  The  ieduotive  inftiiencea 
of  tbe  world  so  operate  upon  tbeir  habits  oi  thoi^bt  that  thegr 
beoome  virtually  unfitted  to  diecem  it.  Tbe  rery  tenus  used 
to  express  spiritual  trutb  lead  tbem  astrty  because  tbey  look 
at  tbem  from  tbe  wrong  stand-point.  It  is  tlie  office  of  Gbrist 
to  impart  spiritual  life  to  bis  disciples,  to  tum  tbem  away 
fîcom  merely  temporal  tliings  and  g^  âiem  a  realiziag  senee 
of  tbeir  relations  to  Ood  as  tbeir  spiritual  Father,  and  of  tbeiiH 
selves  as  résidents  of  the  in?isiUe  kiagdomw  Jésus  says  (1 
John  X.  10),  ^^  I  am.  corne  tbat  thoy  migbt  liaive  life,  and  tbat 
tbey  migbt  bave  it  more  aboadaidy."  Tbis  means  ^^  spiritual 
life,."  or  tbat  ^  etemal  life,"  wbi«h  ooBsists  of  tbe  knowledge 
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of  ^^  the  only  trne  6oâ,  and  Jetns  Gkmt ''  wliom  He  has  sent 
mto  the  world.  It  was  the  constant  effort  of  Jésus,  while  on 
earth,  to  make  his  <£scipl60  and  tlie  Jews  whom  he  addressed, 
understand  Uns,  that  they  might  turn  frora  worldliness  unto 
life.  Yet  they  ofttîmes  misujuderstood  him,  and  failed  to 
grasp  the  intense  spiritual  signlBcance  of  his  words.  A  few 
instanees  will  iUustrate  this. 

In  that  mémorable  and  profoundly  spiritual  discoui*8e  which 
be  delivered  ^^  in  the  synagogue,  as  he  taught  in  Capernaum/' 
(John  vi.  24-59)  lie  dropped  the  expression,  '^  the  bread  of 
God  is  he  who  cometb  dowai  from  heaven.  aud  giveth  life  to 
tiie  world  '*  ;  wheu  ^^  the  Jews  murmured  at  him  because  he 
said,  ^  I  am  the  bread  whicb  came  dowu  from  heaven,'  "  los* 
ing  sight  of  the  spiritual  si^fioanoe  of  the  words,  and  turn- 
ing  to  tlie  life  he  had  lived  among  them,  said,  ^^  Is  not  this 
Jésus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  fatlier  aud  mother  we  know  ?  " 
This  was  ail  they  could  say  about  him.  He  lived  over  the 
hills  yondw,  in  the  little  secluded  village  of  Nassareth,  and  he 
oottld  not  be  expected  to  be  very  diSereiit  from  other  young 
men,  for  we  know  his  fatbar,  mother,  and  brothers,  and  none 
of  tlie  family  occupy  very  liigh  positions  in  the  world.  They 
are  ouly  common  peaple  like  us,  and  we  cannot  ackuowledge 
tlie  exalted  pretensions  wkich  tbis  young  raan  makes.  His 
claims  are  prepostejrous.  He  talks  about  coming  down  from 
heaven  and  giving  life  to  mea.  Doubtless  lie  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Thus  reœived  they  Iiis  spiritual 
teaching.    They  attached  aimply  a  uiaterialistic  meaninsç  to  it. 

Not  the  Jews  ouly,  but  ako  the  twelve  whom  behad  selected 
to  be  his  intimate  friends  and  companions,  and  to  receive  and 
proclaim  his  ti*uth,  were  at  first  so  duH  of  apprelienaion  that 
they  did  not  appreoiate  the  «ignîfieanoe  of  bis  utteranees. 
Wben  he  spoke  of  his  flesh  aAd  Uood  as  imparting  spiritual 
life  to  them,  they  ezclaioied,  ^  This  is  a  hard  saying  !  W1k> 
caa  hear  it  ?  "  Théo  lie  endeaivored  to  make  his  meaniug 
dear  by  thèse  impvessive  words  :  *^  It  is  the  spirit  tliat  quick- 
eueth  ;  the  ftesli  profiteth  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  yoUf  they  are  si»ritaiië  dwy  are  life,"  but  some  did  not 
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nnderstand  him,  and  walked  no  more  with  bim.  Tlien  in 
answer  to  the  question  wbicb  Jeans  put  to  tbe  twolve,  "  Wlll 
ye  also  go  away  î  "  Peter  boldly  replied,  "  Lord,  to  wbom 
sball  we  go  ?  Tbou  bast  the  words  of  eterual  life/'  tbus  in* 
dicating  that  be,  at  least,  discerned  tbe  profound  meaning  of 
bis  words. 

Nicodemus,  too,  wbo  came  to  Jésus  by  uigbt,  did  not  nnder- 
stand tbe  spiritual  import  of  tbe  new  birtb  as  taugbt  by  tbe  Sa?- 
iour.  Wben  Jesud  used  a  inaterial  illustration  to  elucidate  it, 
be  rested  in  tbis  fact,  and  saw  not  tbe  great  trutb  lying  beyond 
wbicb  be  tried  to  inculcate.  And  even  after  Jésus  told  bim 
tbat  be  must  be  born  of  tbe  spirit,  in  order  to  become  fitted 
for  tbe  kingdom  of  beaven,  be  was  still  incredulous,  and  in 
sceptical  despair,  cried  out,  ^^  How  can  tbese  tbings  be  ?  '^ 
In  reply,  Jésus  said,  ''  If  I  bave  told  tbee  of  eartbly  tbings, 
and  ye  believe  not,  bow  sball  ye  belîeve,  if  I  tell  you  bt  beav- 
enly  tbings  ?  "  He  was  compelled  to  give  bim  a  fuU  expla^ 
nation  of  bis  figure  of  speecb,  witbout  removing  Nicodemus' 
misapprebension  of  tbe  wbole  subject,  bowever,  as  far  as  we 
can  leam  from  tbe  narrative  of  Jobn. 

Wben  tbe  disciples  beard  of  tbe  crucifixion  of  Jésus,  tbey 
tbougbt  the  cause  wbicb  tbey  bad  espoused  was  donc  with  ; 
and  wben  be  rose  from  the  tomb,  tbey  were  slow  of  beart  to 
believe,  and  Thomas  refused  to  aoknowledge  Christ  witbout  a 
pbysical  démonstration  of  bis  identity. 

After  churches  bad  been  establisbed  in  Rome,  Corintb, 
Galatia,  Thessalonica  and  other  cities,  some  of  the  members 
of  tbese  churches,  having  brought  their  crude  notions  of  relig- 
ion with  them  from  their  sensual  rites  and  superstitions,  in* 
dulged  in  materialistic  conceptions  of  tbe  offices  of  Christ,  tbe 
résurrection,  tbe  communion,  and  other  éléments  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  Paul  in  bis  epistles  to  thèse  churches  makes 
fréquent  allusions  to  tbese  conceptions,  and  the  practices 
growing  out  from  them.  In  bis  epistles  to  the  Romans,  allud- 
ing  to  tbe  idea  wbicb  some  bad,  of  bringing  Christ  down  from 
above,  or  again  bringing  bim  up  from  tbe  abyss,  be  inculcates* 
tbe  idea  tbat  we  need  a  présent  Saviour,  not  one  far  ofF,  but 
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one  near  at  hand.  "  Tlie  word  is  nigh  thee,  eveii  în  thj 
moutl),  tliat  Î8,  the  word  of  faith  whîch  we  preach  -^  (Romans 
X.  8).  Hère  is  the  essence  of  Chrîstianîty,  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  rîghteousness."  We  are  not  to  saj,  Lo 
hère  !  or  Lo  there  !  for  the  kûigdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation.  We  discern  it  not  by  looking  far  out  as  în  the 
dim  darkness,  with  our  sensual  vision,  trjing  to  gain  sight  of 
something  which,  în  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  not  be 
seen.  "  Behold  the  kingdom  of  God  îs  wîthin  (or  among) 
you,"  as  an  invisible  and  potent  influence.  It  is  not  seen,  but 
felt,  not  discerned,  but  recognized,  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  And  Jésus  is  not  a  mighty  conqueror,  suhduing 
hs  eneinies  by  "  carnal  weapons,"  or  trampling  them  literally 
under  his  feet,  but  redeeming  and  purifying  them  by  agencies 
**  mighty  through  God  to  the  puHîng  down  of  strongholds." 

Not  only  în  the  âge  of  Christ  and  tlie  apostles,  but  în  the 
century  following,  în  the  times  of  '*  the  Apostolic  Pathers," 
and  amid  the  darkness  of  the  middle  âges,  materîalism  per* 
vaded  the  minds  of  Christians  and  colored  ail  their  concep- 
tions of  relîgîon.  And  in  thèse  modem  times  it  hangs  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  Church,  and  palsies  ali  its  interests. 
It  is  ever  fatal  to  growth  in  ^race  and  progress  in  the  divine 
lîfe.  It  îs  the  great  bane  of  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  error  in  the  Church.  It  deals  with  sensu- 
ous  forms  ;  Christianity  with  spiritual  truths.  Materialism 
présents  us  with  only  perishable  facts  ;  Chrîstianîty  with 
eternal  verities.  The  one  is  only  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the 
other  lays  hold  on  eternal  life.  Thé  one  reaches  only  the 
physicaland  intellectual  ;  the  other  pénétrâtes  into  the  înmost 
shrine  of  our  moral  being.  The  former  enters  only  the  outer 
court  ;  the  latter,  "  the  holy  of  holies."  The  influence  of  ma- 
terialism îs  fatal  to  sentiment.  It  drîes  up  the  vital  springs 
of  our  spiritual  being.  It  even  restrains  the  legîtimate  action 
of  our  emotional  natures,  though  Tyndall  în  his  excess  of 
charity,  romands  religion  wholly  to  the  région  of  the  émotions. 
He  says  în  his  Belfast  address  :  *^  Grotesque  în  relation  to  sci- 
entific  culture  as  many  of  the  religions  of  the  world  havo.  been 
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and  are, —  dangerous,  n^,  destructive,  to  the  dearest  privi- 
lèges of  freemen,  as  some  of  tliem  undoubtedlj  hâve  been,  and 
woald  he  agaia»  if  tliey  could,— it  wiU  be  wibe  to  reoognize 
tbem  as  the  forms  of  foroe,  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  iu- 
trude  on  the  régions  of  knatoledge  over  which  it  liolds  no  com- 
mand,  but  capable  of  being  guided  by  libéral  thought  to  noble 
issues  in  the  région  of  the  émotions^  which  is  tf«  proper  sphère  J  " 
We  are  thankful  for  bo  much.  Tjndall  does  not,  like  Comte, 
banish  religion  wholly  from  the  world  after  the  first  stages  of 
civilization  are  passed.  He  allows  it  stili  to  linger  hère  under 
proper  restraints.  But  it  must  be  guided.  It  is  not  yet  out 
of  its  leading  strings.  No  wonder  this  is  calied  a  materialîsdc 
âge,  when  one  of  its  greatest  scientists  thus  rudely  takes  relig- 
ion out  ot  the  sphère  of  knowle^Jge,  and  reliâtes  it  to  tlie 
émotions,  its  own  *^  proper  sphère." 

Long  before  Tyndall,  wrote  Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  "  The 
Signs  of  the  Times"  :  ^^  Religion  in  most  countries,  more  or  less 
in  every  country,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  and  should  be, —  a 
thousand-voiced  Psalm  from  the  lieart  of  man  to  his  invisible 
Father,  the  Fountain  of  ail  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and 
revealed  in  every  révélation  of  thèse  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  a 
wise,  prudential  ieeling  grounded  on  a  mère  calculation  ;  a 
matter,  as  ail  others  now  are,  of  expediency  and  utility,  where- 
by  some  smaller  quantum  of  earthly  enjoyment  may  be  ex- 
changea  for  a  larger  quantum  of  celestial  enjoyment.  Thus 
religion,  too,  is  profit,  a  working  for  wages  ;  not  révérence, 
but  vulgar  hope  or  fear." 

Materialism  leads  to  error  through  the  improper  use  of  lan- 
guage.  Nearly  ail  words.  in  their  original  significance,  are 
applied  to  material  things.  This  is  specially  true  of  barbarous 
âges.  But  as  the  people  become  more  refined,  they  make  use 
of  tl)e  same  words  to  express  inteilectual  and  moral  ideas.^ 

The  Hebrews  used  anthropomorphitic  terms  to  express  the 
idea  of  6od,  because  they  had  not  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  bondage  of  material  forms.    God  lias  hands,  feet, 

1  See  thlB  tbongfat  illastrated  in  Uni^ereaiist  Quabtkblt,  October,  1866,  pp.  é70-7l' 
Also,  Ibid.  Janoary,  1868,  pp.  S-11. 
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liead,  brefttli  ;  He  talks,  moves  from  otie  plaoe  to  anotlier,  bas 
|)aB»ou8  like  men,  katee  as  wdl  as  loves,  takes  veageance  as 
vell  as  proffers  mercy.  Gliristiaiiity  iudicates  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  iiitelleotual  and  moral  trutb,  jet  in  tbe  early  times 
0f  its  bistory,  there  were  still  many  wbo  rested  iu  materialistic 
eouceptioiis  of  religions  trutb«  In  tlioir  imagination,  Ood  and 
angels  bave  material  forma,  piinislimeiit  is  pbyeical  torture  as 
by  fixe,  and  reward  is  pbysical  pleasure  ;  tbe  résurrection  is 
tlie  resuscitation  of  tbe  pJiysical  frame,  beaven  and  bell  are 
places  ratber  tban  states  ot  conditions.  Jésus  came  to  estab- 
iisb  a  material  or  political  kingdom,  and  be  will  put  down 
rébellion  by  violent  agencies  and  lilerally  trample  liis  enemies 
nnder  bis  feet  ;  be  roso  bodily  to  tbe  sky  and  will  retum  in 
tlie  same  mauner,  not  in  spirit  merely,  but  in  person,  and 
judge  tbe  world,  separate  die  sbeep  and  goats,  and  tlirust  sin- 
ners  down  ijito  tbe  deep  and  dark  caveriis  of  tbe  eartli  wbere 
tbey  wlli  be  imprisoned  and  tortured  forever.  Tbese  views 
bave  pervaded  die  Cbristian  Cimrcb  more  or  less  down  to  tbe 
{N*eseiit  dme,  and  poisoned  die  (ountains  of  spiritual  trutb, 
wbile  multitudes  liave  become  emancipated  from  materialisdc 
conceptions,  and  advanced  to  a  liigber  gracie  of  moral  life. 
Yct  tbe  religions  world  lias  bardiy  begun  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  tbe  glories  of  Cbrist's  spiritual  kingdom.  Mudi  of  tbe 
Bo-called  spiritual  worsbip  is  gross  materialism,  as  is  seen  by 
tbe  cant  words  and  plirases  used  in  private  and  public  circles, 
and  tbe  cburclu  And  it  is  difficult  to  emancipate  ourselves 
wbolly  from  tbe  bondage  of  tbese  formi  of  expression.  We 
propose  to  consider  noore  in  détail  some  of  tbe  modes  in  wbich 
tbese  conceptions  find  expression. 

1.  The  Idêa  cf  a  Material  Kingâam. 

Jesui  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  bore  on  eardt,  net  in  tbe 
realm  of  die  pbysical  world,  but  iu  tbe  liearts  of  men«  It  cou* 
sists  not  of  flesli  and  blood,  but  of  rigbteousness,  peaoe  and 
joy  in  die  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  méat  and  drink,  but  faitb, 
love,  boliness,  as  manifested  in  lives  consecrated  to  Ood.  But 
men  bave  failed  to  grasp  tbis  spiritual  conception,  and  niade 
it  to  consist  of  a  material  realm,  ruled  by  a  Eing  seated  ou 
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tlie  throne,  swayiiig  His  sceptre  ovcr  the  nations,  an  army  at 
His  feet,  readj  to  do  His  biddîng,  witli  materibl  appliances 
and  régal  splendor.  Tins  government  is  patterned  after  that 
of  the  oriental  despot,  ratlier  than  tliat  of  the  family. 

This  was  the  great  mistake  whiçh  the  Jews,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  made.  He  was  to  corne  at  the  head  of  -  a 
vast  aroij,  in  ail  the  pomp  and  glory  of  regal  rank,  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  restore  to  the  people  their  civil  and 
religions  privilèges.  In  the  âge  of  the  Maccabees,  they  ex- 
alted  Simon  because  he  had  bravely  fought  and  conqnered 
their  enemy,  and  made  him  their  governor  and  high  priest, 
^^  until  there  should  arise  a  faitliiul  Prophet  who  sliould  be 
their  Messiah  "  (1  Maccabees  xiv.  41,42),  and  carry  ont  the 
plans  which  Simon  had  begun.  This  was  their  idea  of  salva- 
tion.  It  was  deliverance,  not  from  sin,  but  a  foreign  enemy.^ 
And  when  the  Messiah  did  come,  not  as  a  mighty  conqueror, 
but  a  simple,  humble,  peasant  reformer  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
wlio  taught  truths  that  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
ohanged  their  whole  charact^r,  they  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed,  and  put  liim  away.  And  evcn  professed  followers  of 
Christ  hâve  almost  as  grossly  materialistic  conceptions  of  his 
work  as  did  the  Jews.  He  is  pictured  ont  to  their  feverish 
imaginations  as  a  great  Eing,  rather  than  a  Saviour,  one  of 
the  triune  Oodhead,  who  came  down  to  earth  to  induce  men 
to  enter  his  kingdom  after  death.  Those  who  tum  from  *^  na- 
ture to  grâce,''  though  they  may  endure  suffering  and  cou- 
tumely  hère,  will  pass  through  the  large  gâtes  of  the  kingdom 
above.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  so  that  no  saint  can 
escape,  or  sinner  get  in.  Its  streets  are  of  gold,  and  its  pleas- 
ures  sensuous.  In  this  pent-up  enclosure  they  sit  at  ease,  and 
enjoy  themselves  forever.  Thèse  conditions  suggest  the  mo- 
tive for  entering  upon  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  working  for 
wages.  It  is  enduring  privation  and  toil  hère  for  an  endless 
inheritance  there.  They  seek  not  a  kingdom  witliin,  but  with- 
out,  the  soûl.    Its  rewards,  too,  are  material,  addressed  to  the 

<  See  thiP  tntject  tremted  by  Pressente,  In  Uie  **  Preliminary  QnestioBs  **  of  his  Life 
of  Christ,  Eng.  Ed.    pp.  76-78. 
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sensés  rather  tlian  tlie  soul.  The  influence  of  suôh  an  appeal 
18  to  belittle  the  soul,  neutralize  the  affections,  dwarf  man- 
hood,  stimulate  selfishness,  and  generate  pride  in  the  heart. 
And  if  we  examine  the  idea  and  appliances  of  rétribution,  we 
shall  find  them  materialistic  and  selfish.  As  heaven  is  out- 
ward,  so  is  hell.  It  is  a  deep  pit  of  darkness,  located  in  the 
future  world,  into  which  the  sinner,  in  his  terror  and  despair, 
is  forced,  and  from  whîch  he  cannot  escape,  where  the  body 
will  be  tormented  with  literal  fire  forever.  Appeals  are  made 
to  the  sinner  to  "  ^et  religion,"  as  if  this  were  a  commodity, 
in  order  that  he  may  escape  hell  and  gain  heaven. 

Thus  religion  becomes  materialized.  It  is  something  that 
we  can  put  on  or  take  offas  we  would  put*  on  or  take  offa  hat 
or  a  coat.  It  is  not  affection,  sentiment,  hope,  springing  up 
in  the  soul.  It  is  a  foreign  and  hostile  élément,  or  a  magical 
power,  by  whîch  we  are  insured  against  hell,  as  a  horse-shoe, 
over  the  door,  keeps  off  the  witches,  and  the  cross  défends  us 
from  the  attacks  ofithe  devil. 

This  mode  of  regarding  religion  is  the  natural  eflFect  of  the 
doctrine  that  earth  is  our  final  probation-sphere,  where  each 
persoD  must  prépare  for  his  eternal  destiny  hereafter.  And 
Jésus'  plan  of  rédemption  partakes  of  the  same  characterisiics. 
He  came  not  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  good  pleas- 
ure  to  man,  "the  propitiation "  (kîndly  disposition,  îAoMXfioc,) 
for  our  sins  (1  John  ii.  2),  to  melt  the  obdurate  heart,  and 
make  it  submissive  to  God,  but  to  shed  his  blood,  that  by  his 
blood,  his  tears,  his  agony  in  the  garden,  and  his  sufferings 
on  the  cross,  he  might  endure  and  pay  the  penalty  which  infi- 
nite  justice,  stem  and  unyielding,  has  decreed  upon  the  sin- 
ner. Tliey  attribute  great  significance  to  the  drops  of  blood 
which  Jésus  shed  on  the  cross,  and  which  the  apostle  John 
represents  as  cleansing  from  ail  sin,  thus  justifying  the  charge 
of  ad vocatîng"  blood  theology.*'  They  take  this  blood  liter- 
ally,  and  not  as  the  symbol  of  that  deep  and  yearning  love 
which  originated  with  the  Father,  and  shone  forth  in  its  un- 
selfish  lustre  amid  the  scènes  of  the  crucifixion.  Christ,  in 
their  theology ,  is  not  the  martyr  whose  love  for  sinner  prompted 
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him  to  die  that  they  might  be  made  to  realize  hîs  exceedîniç 
love  ^^  made  bright  tlirougb  sufieriug/'  aud  turn  uuto  God» 
but  the  expiation  tlirough  which  aloue  Divine  justice  eau  h% 
appeased,  and  a  single  sinner  saved.  It  is  a  puroly  commer- 
cial transaction,  wher^y  the  satisfying  of  certain  imperious 
claims  secures  the  salvation  of  the  believiug  sinner. 

Salvation  itseli  consists  not  in  delivering  the  soûl  from  tlie 
bondago  and  wretchedness  of  sin  itself,  but  from  hell  consid- 
ered  as  a  place  of  torment.  Preachers  exhort  men  to  keep 
out  of  hell,  as  a  civil  reformer  might  exhort  Uie  citizen  tokeep 
ont  of  stato's  prison.  Do  this,  and  ail  will  be  well.  Surely 
tliis  is  narrowing  and  degradiug  the  office  of  Christianity  to  a 
fiearful  degree,  and  making  it  to  minister  to  low  and  selfisb 
aims.  With  sucb  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  religion,  we  caa 
hâve  no  broad,  gênerons,  lorty,  noble  aspirations.  Worship 
becomes  not  a  pleasnre,  but  a  task,  and  a  necessity.  We  bow 
in  submission  to  Qod  to  save  our  soûls  from  His  vengeance. 
We  profess  to  love  Him,  because  we  want  to  secure  His  favor. 

And  this  is  the  logical  and  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine 
of  heaven  as  a  material  place,  where  saints  are  shut  in  aud 
separated  from  frieuds  who  are  not  regarded  as  worthy  to 
enter  tliere,  earth  as  man's  only  probation  field,  hell  as  a  place 
where  hope  is  exduded,  and  man  in  his  natural  state  totally 
depraved. 

2.  The  Résurrection  cf  the  Body. 

This  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  a  portion  of  the  ChurcU 
during  the  early  and  mediœval  âges,  though  some  of  the  more 
enlightened  Cliristians,  like  Origen,  and  John  Sootus  Erigena, 
rejected  it.  It  is  not  yet  wholly  eradicated  from  the  creeds  ot 
to-day,  and  is  doubtless  held  in  its  crude  form  by  a  large  ma- 
jority  of  protessed  Christians.  It  seems  to  be  the  resuit  of 
the  difficulty  of  our  conceiving  the  soûl  as  a  separate  entity. 
Some  deny  the  possibility  of  any  résurrection  unless  the  body 
is  to  be  raised.'  They  are  impelled  to  ask,  as  did  some  in 
Paul's  time  :  ^^  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what 
body  do  they  coiiie  ?  "    We  may  answer  ia  the  décisive  words 

»Sm  Ber.  Dr.  &  Hattitoo's  work  on  tbe  Batorrection. 
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<rf  the  apostle  :  ^^  Thou  (ool  !  that  whieh  thoa  sowest,  w  net 
qnickenedy  exeept  it  die."  The  body  returne  to  the  cartk 
whence  it  came,  and  entera. into  new  foniw,  it  may  be  soiae 
other  body,  while  the  spirit  retums  to  its  Fftther,  God,  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  Such  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and 
other  8Hcred  teachero  (see  Ecoles,  xii.  7  ;  laïke  xx.  84*-38)» 
Bat  some  contend  that  Paul  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  re8ur> 
rection  of  the  body  because  the  figure  hère  uaed  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  somethhig  material  rises  from  the  gra?e.  Bcf. 
Dr.  E.  Hitchcock  held  not  that  the  whole  body  rises,  but  only 
the  germ  or  embryo,  like  that  of  the  plant  contained  in  the 
seed,  and  that  this  satisfies  the  eondition  implied  in  the  illii»* 
tration.  But  to  assert  that  the  figure  of  the  plant  nécessi- 
tâtes the  resuscitatîon  of  something  material,  tliough  even  the 
minutest  germ,  ie  earrying  the  figure  too  far.  Tlie  point 
which  the  apostle  waats  to  bring  out  is,  wA  that  something 
material  must  rise  from  the  grave,  but  that  so-called  death  is 
not  the  end  of  life,  and  the  man  still  lives  in  another  sphère 
AU  eulightened  readers  of  tlie  Bible  know  that  it  will  not  do 
to  make  use  of  the  figure  in  its  minute  détails.  Aceording  to 
this  method  of  interprétation,  some  of  the  figures  used  by  the 
saered  writers  would  be  made  ridiculous.  For  instance,  it  is 
said  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
but  we  must  not  assume  that  he  came  for  tlie  same  object, 
that  is,  to  steal.  The  only  point  designed  to  be  made  is  the 
suddenness  of  his  coming. 

Paul  teaches  dîrectly  the  opposite  doctrine  in  another  pa»- 
sage  of  this  chapter  (1  Cor.  xv.  50),  ^^  Flesh  and  Uood  car. 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood  :  neither  doth  corruption  in- 
herit  incorruption."  If  flesh  and  blood  oould  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  and  dwell  there,  it  must  be  a  material  habi- 
tation, just  as  much  as  the  faouse  we  live  in  hère,  or  tiie  bed 
we  rest  upon.  Admit  this,  and  we  materialize  ail  theology 
and  make  die  future  world  a  sensuous  paradise.  Indeed,  th» 
whole  System  of  Cfaristiauity  must  be  modified,  if  not  radically 
changed,  and  the  moral  élément  must  play  a  subordinate  part, 
in  it 
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The  spostle  speaks  of  a  ^^  spiritual  body  "  in  oontrast  with 
a  ^^  natural  hoijJ^  The  two  must  be  radically  différent  iu 
tlieir  nature  and  constittttMm^  and  it  can  not  be  admitted  that 
one  individual  bas  both  at  tlie  aame  tinie«  We  maj  not  know 
what  are  the  éléments  of  the  spiritual  bodj,  but  tliis  we  know, 
it  can  not  be  ^^  flesh  and  blood,''  or  subject  to  *:'  corraptioa  " 
and  death  like  our  eartbly  body.  It  cannot  be  dissolved  like 
our  présent  ^^  tent-habitation,"  bnt  is  ^^  a  building  of  Gk)d,  a 
bouse  not  made  with  bauds,  eternal  in  the  heavens  ''  (2  Cor. 
T.  1).  This  doctrine  is  in  strict  accordance  with  our  view  of 
tbe  future  world  as  a  purely  spiritual  state,  and  witli  our  high- 
est  ideas  of  immortal  blessedness. 

3.    The  Second  Advent  qf  Chriêt. 

Tbe  notion  of  die  personal  comiug  of  Christ  is  generally 
associated  with  that  of  the  complète  purification  aiid  rénova- 
tion of  the  earih  for  the  résidence  of  the  saints.  The  disciples 
of  Christ  seemed  to  think  that  he  would  return,  soon  after  his 
ascension.  When  they  stood  upon  the  easteru  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  witnessed  the  passage  of  Jésus  into  the 
invisible  world,  they  remaiued  steadfastly  gazing  up  to  the 
sky  as  if  expecting  to  see  him  speedily  come  down  in  person 
to  the  earth  ogain.  But  two  angels  rebuked  them,  saying, 
<^  Ye  men  of  Galilée,  why  stand  ye  hère  gazing  up  into  heav- 
en  ?  ''  (Acts  i.  11.)  The  rebuke  had  the  intended  effect,  for 
they  soon  returned  to  the  city  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  there.  The  angels  told  them  he 
would  return  again  in  like  manner,  not  bodily,  ])owever,  but 
in  spirit  and  in  power,  to  encourage  his  people.  Yet  multi* 
tudes,  in  that  âge  and  tlie  centuries  following,  believed  in  bis 
speedy,  personal  ooming,  and  thus  brought  unspeakable  mis-  * 
ciiief  upon  the  ohurch. 

The  early  church  partially  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Millen- 
ariauism,  but  the  more  learned  and  thoughtful,  like  Origen, 
rejected  it..  Neander,  in  his  Church  History,  dénies  that 
<<  Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  gênerai  creed  of  the 
Church."  The  church  in  that  âge  received  it  as  Christians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  received  Millerism,  Second  Advent- 
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ism,  and  kindred  errors.  It  is  not  the  great  bodjr  of  the 
church,  but  the  iudependents  and  stragglers  that  advocated 
it.  Still  the  materialistic  views  entertained  respectiug  the 
coming  of  Christ,  even  now  in  this  enlightened  âge,  prevail 
yery  eztensively  among  the  masses. 

Ând  recently  they  hâve  excited  fresh  interest  by  reason  of  a 
ConTeiition  of  Millenarians  of  diflforcnt  dénominations,  which 
was  held  in  New  York  city,  to  discuss  the  sul^ect,  and  give  it  a 
more  practical  direction.  Â  distinguished  Professer  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  who  does  not  approve  the  movemeut,  thus 
defiues  the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  leaders  of  that  Conven- 
tion, ^^  By  Millenarianism  is  meant  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  at 
his  second  advent,  will  surround  himself  with  his  saints,  those 
who  hâve  died  being  raised  to  life,  and  establish  a  visible  reign 
on  the  earth, —  it  is  commonly  held  at  Jérusalem, —  to  con- 
tinue for  a  limited  period,  generally  thought  to  be  a  thousand 
years,  after  which  will  occur  the  résurrection  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  final  judgment.  The  capital  feature  of  this  doctrine 
is  the  vis^ible  présence  and  dominianof  Chrùt  an  ikU  eartk^  prier 
to  tlie  judgment  and  end  of  the  world."  ^  This  is  usudly  as- 
sociated  with  the  expectation  that  Christ  is  to  appear  very 
soon,  probably  within  the  présent  génération.  Consequently 
sinners  are  ezhorted  to  flee  from  the  wrath  immediately 
impending  over  them,  and  the  fire  that  thi*eatens  them.  ^'  The 
Second  Âdventists,''  properly  so  called,  and  some  others  in  the 
différent  churches,  supplément  this  with  the  theory  of  limited 
immortality,  or  annihilation  of  the  sinner.  They  tlius  attach 
a  physical  penalty  to  the  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Surely 
this  is  tlie  Imldest  form  of  materialism.  It  is  the  early  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  scarcely  modified  or  improved.  It  is  a 
reaction  against  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  church.  It  uses 
materialistic  agencies  in  place  of  moral. 

This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Âdvent  which  was  taught  by 
Jésus.  He  teaches  a  spiritual  ratlier  than  a  literal  coming, 
which  was  primarily  to  take  place  during  the  life-time  of  those 
whom  he  addressed  (Matt.  xvi.  27, 28  ;  xxiv.  84),specially  at 

«TheNawEngUodar,    New  SmriM.    Toi.  II.    pp.  47, 48. 
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the  destniction  of  Jenisalem,  and  the  breaking  np  of  the 
Jewish  âieocracy,  wbich  bad  beoome  a  stqmbling-blook  in  tlie 
progress  of  Gbristianity,  and  generaUy  at  any  otbor  great  crit^ 
sis  or  tiinring^potnt  in  tbe  bistorj  of  the  cburoh,  or  tbe  world, 
whicb  would  affect  tbe  interests  of  tbe  spiritual  kingdom  tbat 
Jésus  bad  establisbed  amoiig  noen* 

It  is  Bot  onr  parpose  to  develope  tbe  doetrine  bere.  We 
refer  to  it  as  indieattng  tbe  tendencjrof  certain  portions  of  tbe- 
eburcb  to  materiaKstic  conceptions.  Sucb  a  gross,  sensiious 
eompletiou  of  Cbrist's  kingdom  is  not  in  accord  witb  its  spir- 
itual nature,  or  calenlated  to  promote  its  bighest  interests. 
Jésus  came  not  to  condemu,  bnt  to  saYC,  not  to  teach  {diysical* 
but  moral  judgmenta  for  sin,  and  io  make  known  tbe  iact  of 
man's  souship  witli  Ood,  and  indoce  bim  to  aecept  it,  and  Iîto 
kl  spiritual  union  witb  Him.  Tbe  fruits  of  tbe  former  doc- 
trine must  be  gross  and  degrading  ;  tbose  of  tbe  latter,  puri- 
fying  and  elcTating.  Tbe  tlieory  of  tbe  destruction  of  tlie 
eartli  and  its  pbysical  rénovation  is,  as  we  bave  remarked, 
intimately  coiinected  witb  Second  Âdventism.  Cbrist  is  to 
corne  witb  bis  people  and  re-inbabit  tbe  eartb  after  it  lias  l)eeu 
burnt  over  and  cleansed.  Tbe  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be 
taugbt  in  2  Peter  iii.  10,  ^^  But  tbe  day  of  tbe  Lord  will  corne 
as  a  tbief  in  tbe  ntgbt,  in  tbe  wbicb  tbe  beavens  sball  pas» 
away  witb  a  great  noise,  and  tbe  éléments  sball  melt  witli  fer- 
vent beat,  and  tlie  oàrtb  ako  and  tbe  works  tbat  are  tberein 
sball  be  burnt  up.''  We  suppose  tbat  ail  will  allow  tbat  tbis 
passage,  if  taken  literally,  teacbes  the  tlieory  in  question,  and 
no  other  passage  teacbes  it  so  clearly.  Says  Rev.  Dr.  Hitcli- 
cock  :  ^^  It  ueeds  but  a  eursory  examination  of  tbe  Bible  to 
convince  any  one  tbat  tbe  description  in  tbe  second  epistle  of 
Peter  of  tbe  future  destniction  and  rénovation  of  tbe  earth 
and  beavens  is  eminently  tbe  passage  first  to  be  ezamined,  be^ 
cause  tbe  fullest  and  dearest  on  tl»is  subject.  It  is  the  apos- 
tle's  object  directly  and  literally  to  describe  tbose  great  changes* 
apart  from  ail  the  embellisbments  oi  langnage."  Rev.  Dr^ 
Paige,  tbe  Universalist  comramentator,  also  says:  ^^Tbiv 
passage  affords  as  œucb  proof  as  perbaps  any  otlier  tbat  tbe 
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material  uni  verse  shall  be  destroyed  ;  yet,''  he  adds,  ^^  itseems 
susceptible  of  au  interprétation  that  will  not  involve  this  con- 
séquence." In  hco.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  explain  this  and 
similar  passages  bearing  upon  this  thème.  This  bas  been  verj 
fully  and  satisfactorily  donc  in  prevîous  volumes  of  thîs  periodi- 
cal  and  the  Universalist  JExpositor.  We  adduce  it  to  show  the 
disposition  of  some  readers  to  give  a  materialistic  interpréta- 
tion to  the  Scriptures  when  tlie  writers  evidently  designed  to 
teach  simply  a  moral  lesson.  This  language  is  figurative,  as 
the  context  abundantly  attests,  and  is  specially  applicable  to 
that  âge,  ^^  The  last  days,"  as  ail  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Bible  understand,  is  used  as  a  phrase  to  desiguate  the  closing 
period  of  the  Jewish  dipensation,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  îts  stead,  as  in  Hebrews,  "  God,  who,  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  places,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  thèse  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son  " 
(i.  1,  2),  alluding  to  the  time  of  Jésus'  mission. 

Then,  too,  the  apostle  makes  a  direct  and  personal  appeal 
to  tliose  whom  he  addressed.  Read  the  passage  following 
that  quoted  from  Peter:  ^'  Seeing,  then,  that  ail  thèse  things 
shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in 
ail  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?  "  What  pertinency  iu 
an  appeal  like  this  for  them  to  lead  a  holy  life,  if  the  event 
spoken  of  would  happen,  not  in  the  life-time  of  the  persons 
appealed  to,  but  thousands  of  years  in  the  future  !  ^^Heat"  is  a 
term  frequently  used  to  designate  the  cause  of  great  political, 
social,  and  moral  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world,  and 
tiie  dissolution  of  the  heaveus  by  fire,  and  the  meltiug  of  the 
éléments  by  fervent  beat,  are  only  the  carrying  ont  of  the 
imjAgery  which  designated  thèse  changes.  Isaiah,  speakingof 
the  désolation  of  Idumea,  says  :  *<  Âll  the  host  of  heaven  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroU,"  which  language  can  not  surely  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sènse. 

Thus  we  see  that  thèse  bold  and  striking  expressions  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  for  there  are  other  passages,  similar 
to  them,  which  necessarily  hâve  a  figurative  application. 

HSW  8BBIB8     VOL  XTIH  6 
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The  âge  of  vice  and  çin  on  earth,  vith  the  overhanging  ^ky^ 
sliall  pas8  awaj,  and  ^^  new  lieavens  and  a  new  earth  appear/' 
wliich  the  dÎ8ci(.le8  were  aaked  to  look  for,  uot  material,  but 
"  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  "  (v.  18).  Other  éléments 
of  a  fnaterialistic  religion  we  might  mention,  if  space  sufficed. 
They  pervade  ail  depa^rtments  of  life  and  action.  The  so-called 
*^  Spiritualism  ''  of  the  âge  is  one  of  the  grossest  forms  of  mi^ 
terialism,  not  in  its  table-turning  and  chair-raising  merely, 
but  its  views  of  the  human  soûl  as  composed  of  parts,  whicb 
can  be  sundered  and  united  again,  its  future  life  of  material 
forms  and  sensual  pleasures.  Philosophj  is  materialistic. 
Mind  is  identical  with  matter,  or  the  resuit  of  its.  organization, 
or  it  lurks  in  socretorj  vessels,  moves  along  thq  nerves  or 
hides  in  some  dark  oeil,  and  is  to  be  explained  through  tlieir 
action.  Ethiçs  must  hâve  its  ^^  moral  sensej**  to  enable  us  to 
understajid  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Science  is  materi- 
alistic. lù  strives  to  subordinate  spirit  to  matter,  or  make 
matter,  as  Tjndall  says,  *'  the  promise  and  potency  of  every 
form  and  quality  of  life."  Âmid  ail  thèse  tendencies  and 
influences,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  stand 
firm  against  every  attempt  to  introdi^ce  into  the  sacred  domain 
of  religion,  materialistic  conceptions,  whether  in  the  form  of 
dogma  or  ritualistic  service.  Material  forms  should  ever  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  spiritual  ideas  which  they  were; 
primitively  designed  to  represent.  Realism  should  be  used 
only  to  illustrate  spiritual  truth.  Materialistic  conceptions  of 
religion  never  can  satisfy  the  higher  wants  of  the  soûl.  We 
shall  rise  up,  by  and  by,  and  çast  off  thèse  deadliest  foes  pf 
Christianity.  Such  a  re-action  is  at  hand.  We  see  i^  in  the 
sturdy  blows  wielded  against  the  gross  dogmas  of  i^.  material 
heaven  and  hell,  the  atonement  as  a  commercial  transaction^ 
the  bodily  résurrection,  and  Second  Âdventism.  Then  will 
^religion  return  to  its  normal  state,  and  gain  greater  victories 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Christ's  methods  will  be  foUowed^ 
and  revivais,  such  as,  hâve  not  becn  witnessec)  since  the  apos- 
tolic  âge,  be  inau^urated.  Not  by  mechanical  c^g^ncies^  no^ 
b^  materialistic  dqgmaa,  not  by  carnal  weapons,  but  by  those^ 
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0^  the  spirit,  mighty  thrcH^li  Qq4  ^  tb€|  pulliiig  dowu  of  Um| 
^rpfg-holda  of  sin  aD4  ecror,  w^U  QUrâtianity  progresa  i^ 
iKiil^ifve  ita  final  viotorj.  ^^  l^  «roAQi"  aays  Carljrle,  <^  ix^  tbf 
oqrstiC'  deptlia  of  man's  ^pul,  aji4  ▼&«  spread  abroad  hf  tjbi 
pr^oliiug  Qf  tl^e  Word,  ^7  simpl^ii  ^Ifiogether  natural  aud  mdir 
vidi^al  eforts,  aud  flew,  like  b^Uow^  fire,  froip  heart  to  haifrt, 
till  ail  were  purified  and  iUvimiip#4  ^J  ît»  (^nd  its  beaveiQ]j| 
light  i^bçinô,  as  it  8tiU  9h^)6p,  %n4  W  «^i^  or  star  wiU  fv^er 
shine,  tbrougb  the  wbolc)  44ir)E  c^e^^û^  of  ia<m/' 


ARTICLE   VI. 
tTfe^iM,  eA«  Cfkriit^  iheSkmcf  GocL 

Wb  bave  lately  beett  re^ding  "Tbe  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Qmir 
D.ingbam  Gei^ie,  ma  ^Im  Iv  G^on  Farrar.  It  bas  led  lia  ifi 
a  more  clpse  aud  att^ntii^e  atu^f  of  tlie  four  Goapçla,  witb 
ap^pii^I  référence  to  the  f^cçpiuit  of  hift  hid<h. 

TbpsQ  authors  are  believers  m  tbe  Trinity.  To  tlieir  mind9 
^e,  Holy  Gboat  is  the  third  perspp  in  tjie  Trinity  ;  but  wq  do 
not  regard  tbe  Holy  Gboat  ap  i^  pfiraou  in  any  sensé  of  tho 
Word,  or  by  any  coustruçtifm  of  language,  We  underateo^ 
ft  to  be  tbe  Spirit  of  Truth  apd  th^  Power  of  Love. 

Tbat  tbe  Apostles  regarded  tbe  Holy  Ghoat  as  a  power«  n^% 
a  person,  tbere  is  abundftqt  proof«  Tbe  idea  of  beiug  bapr 
tizpd  with  the  Spirit  ;  fiUpd.  with  tbei.  Spirit  ;  quenchipg  tb^ 
Spirit  ;  ia  iiicpnaistent  wi(b  the  Dotion  of  personality  ;  i^  ^ 
ijao  tbp  mapner  in  whicl^  tbp  ^oIy  Ghost  ia  given  to  them* 
John  ai^^  tbat  in  the  evening  qf  tbp  résurrection  day,  aa  ihej 
If  ère  iiasembled,  Jésus.  appeare4  ii^  their  midst  ;  tiiat  b^ 
l|>re%thQd  on  them,  sayin^  :  "  B^ive  ye  the  Holy  Ghoat.'' 
John  XX  :  22.  This  ia  manifestly  a  power,  and  not  a  peraoj^, 
4g9Jii  a^  Pentecost,  wboA  thQre[  i^peared  a  mighty  rushing 
1^4»  ^^^  cloven  tougueja  of  fycB^  i^  it  aat  upon  tliem,  th^ 
reiiQtp\ize4  it  a^  tlie  Hply  GlboRt,   Act^ii:  2-3.    ThiawanRr 
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derstand  to  be  a  power  ;  a  power  to  discern  and  impart  the 
truth.  At  the  Last  Snpper,  when  Jésus  conversed  witli  Ihem, 
be  promised  that  the  Fatber  would  send  them  another  Ooin- 
forter,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth^  whieh  is  the  Holy  Ohost.  The 
Apostlcs  did  iiot,  surelj,  understand  our  Lord  to  speak  of  a 
porsoii,  but  of  a  power  by  which  tbey  were  to  know  and  to 
teach  the  principles  of  dmne  trnth. 

With  this  apostolic  idea  ôf  the  Holy  Ghost  in  mind,  we 
bave  tried  to  answer  tbree  questions  : 

1.  Was  Christ  God  in  person  or  substance  ? 

2.  In  what  sensé  was  he  tbe  Son  of  God  ? 

8.  How  do  we,  or  bow  can  we  account  for  bis  exceptions! 
lifeî 

1.  The  passage  relied  upon  to  prove  tbe  deity  of  Christ, 
is  John  X  :  80,  *^  I  and  my  Fatber  are  ofie.^*  The  whole  force 
of  this  passage  tums  upon  the  significance  of  the  word  ^^one." 
Paul  says,  I  Cor.  iîi  :  6-8,  "  I  bave  plantcd  ;  Apollos  watered  ; 
but  God  gave  the  increase.  Now  be  that  planteth  and  he  that 
watereth  are  one."  Paul  and  Apollos  were  one  in  their  work, 
tbeir  faitli,  and  their  purpose;  of  one  mind  in  planting  and 
building  up  tlie  Corinthian  Oburch.  Jésus  prayod  that  ail 
believers  might  be  made  one.  And,  moreover,  made  one  in 
tbe  same  sensé  in  whicb  be  and  tbe  Fatber  are  one.  John 
xvii  :  21-2â.  This  means  only  that  tbey  may  be  united  ;  be 
ail  of  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faîth  of  tbe 
Gospel  ;  thaï  there  sbould  be  no  différences  nor  discussions 
among  theni,  but  that  tbey  sbould  bave  one  spirit,  one  faitb, 
one  purpose.  The  decree  in  tbe  Garden  of  Eden  was  that  a 
man  sbould  Icave  fatber  and  motber  and  cleave  unto  bis  wife, 
and  tbey  sliall  be  one  flesb,  From  that  day  to  this  husband 
and  wife  are  one  before  tbe  law,  because  it  is  hcld  that  their 
interests,  their  bopes,  tbeir  duties,  are  tbe  same  ;  that  whicb 
is  for  the  good  or  tbe  gratification  of  one  is  such  lor  them 
both. 

The  fact,  tben,  that  Jésus  speaks  of  bimself  as  one  witb 
the  Fatber,  does  not  prove  that  be  was,  or  is,  one  with  him  in 
substance  or  personality  ;  but  only  in  bis  affections,  bis  spirit 
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and  liis  work.  When  one  came  to  him  and  said  :  ^^  Oood 
Master,  wliat  good  thing  sball  I  do  that  I  niny  liave  eternal 
life  ?  ^'  Jésus,  detecting  something  in  his  toue,  attitude,  or 
look,  which  would  indicaie  an  undue  worslûpor  himself,  hast- 
ened  to  put  it  aside  hj  saying:  ^^  Whjr  callest  tliou  me  good  ? 
tliere  is  none  good  but  one.  Keep  his  comninudmcnts."  It 
is  true,  past  ail  cavil,  that  he  always  disclainicd  any  power, 
or  authority,  except  what  had  beeu  given  hitn  hy  the  Father. 
2.  The  jundoubted  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  that  Jésus 
is  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  religion, 
the  rock  upon  which  the  church  is  built.  There  is  uo  deiiying 
that  Jésus  accepted  this  title  and  made  it  a  rule  of  faith 
with  his  followers.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  thougli  he 
always  speaks  of  God  as  his  Father,  he  speak.*:  of  himself  in 
most  cases  as  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  noticeable  also  that 
though  his  disciples  believed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  they 
lookcd  upon  him  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  man.  ^^The  Jews 
were  taught  by  their  propbets  to  ezpect  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  (amily  of  David  ; 
a  person  in  whom  themselves  and  ail  the  nations  ot  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  ;  but  none  of  their  prophets  gave  them  an 
idea  of  any  otlier  than  a  man  like  themselves  in  that  illus- 
trious  character.  No  other  did  they  ever  expcct,  or  do  they 
expectto  this  day.  Jésus  Christ,  whose  wliole  history  an- 
swers  to  the  description  given  of  the  Messiah  by  the  prophets« 
madcr  no  other  pretensions  ;  and  it  is  most  évident  that  the 
Âpostles,  and  ail  those  who  conversed  with  our  Lord,  before. 
and  after  his. résurrection,  considered  him  in  no  other  light 
than  a  man  approved  of  God.  They  lived  with  him  in  inti- 
mate  fellowship  as  a  man  like  themselves.  They  saw  him 
arrested,  crucified,  dead  and  buried  as  a  man.  Nuthing  was 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  that  he  would  rise  again,  or 
that  they  should  ever  see  him  again  alive.  When  they  went 
to  the  sepulchi-e  and  found  him  gone,  their  only  thought  was 
that  the  Jews  had  taken  the  body.  They  mourncd  him  as 
one  dead  until  his  appearance  to  them  after  liis  résurrection. 
In  ail  their  intorcourse  with  him,  they  uevcr  allude  to  any 
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idiiMiiIoas  bii-tli.  Hë  D^ei*  allades  to  it,  or  daims  it,  ot 
(itesumes  upoh  it  in  hls  tèabhing.  In  tho  «arly  mini^try  of 
the  Apostles,  though  tli^y  l^ak  ofteii  and  powerfully  upoh 
fais  âeath  and  resnrrection,  thej  itaake  no  claim  for  )iim  bo* 
canse  of  lus  snpernatultil  birth.  lïven  aftcr  the  descent  ot 
<h6  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecdst,  Peter  spoaks  of  bîm  as  ^^  a  Dnan 
apprbved  of  God  by  sign^  and  wonders  which  God  did  bjr 
him.^'  Âcts  ii  :  22.  Paul,  giving  wliat  may  be  called  tfaè 
Christian  Creed,  says  :  •*  l*hère  is  one  God  and  oire  Meditttor 
bëlween  God  and  man,  thë  toan  Cbrist  Jésus."  I  Tim.  îî  ï  6. 
Âgain,  he  says  :  ^^  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  alsO 
the  résurrection  of  thë  dëad.*^  t  Cor.  xv  :  21.  (See  àlôO 
Romans  y  ;  15.)  The  quéstibli  i^ith  us  has  been  to  reôoncilë 
t^ese  two  titles  and  claims  :  the  Man,  Christ  Jésus,  and  Jesuâ, 
the  Ghrirtt,  the  Son  bt  GoS. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  tbàt  the  Jëws  used  the  words,  Hrthj 
l^e^  tteath,  2iB  freely  —  and  in  our  Scriptures  they  are  used 
]!)ërhaps  as  often  —  in  à  môi^l  or  spiritual  scnse,  as  they  àrë 
hï  a  natural  sensé.  Seing  tiënvertcd  from  Paganism  to  Juda- 
ism  vas  called  being  borh  again.  Corning  into  Chrlstianit^ 
fV*om  Ju.daism  was  called  ^^  ëoming  to  lifc."  Being  brought 
into  a  full  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and  into  faitb 
ih  his  Gospel,  was  called  ^^  pàssing  from  death  unto  life,^  ôh 
"  coming  ont  of  a  grate.**  It  was  said  of  others  besidô  C)hri6t 
that  they  were  born  of  Ooâ.  St.  John  says,  I  Epistle  v  :  1  : 
**  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  tho  Christ,  is  born  ôf 
Ôod."  Again  he  sayfe,  I  Epiëtlé  iii  :  9  :  *'  Whosoever  is  borh 
of  Ood  doth  not  commit  bin."  St.  Paul  speaks  of  thoso  that 
liTë  in  tho  fiesh,  and  thoëë  that  live  in  tlie  spirit.  By  Whibh 
ihetaphor  wo  suppose  hiiti  to  speak  of  believers  and  unbë- 
lievers.  Jesus  Instructefl  Niëodëmuô  in  the  mystcry  of  thi» 
spiritual  birth  :  '*  Except  à  ttian  be  born  of  the  spirit,  he  ëan- 
not  enter  into  tlie  kingdôm  of  God."  John  iii  :  5.  Being  hôtii 
then  does  not  alwayb  meah  a  natu^aI  birth  into  this  earthly 
litb.  It  qui  te  as  often  mean6  a  spiHtual  biilh  into  the  life  ànd 
ktoowledge  of  truth. 

I^urthermore,  to  be  thë  Mm  oî  àhy  pet'son,  or  thing,  tft  ubt 
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to  bê  bbrn  of  îè  naturally  as  cbildren  are  born  of  parents.  Ih 
Ezodus  îv  :  2,  Jehovah  is  representcd  as  sayîng  :  "  Israël  is 
iny  son."  Tlie  Jews  as  a  nation  are  called  the  "  Sons  of  Ja- 
cob." Iii  tbé  marginal  reading  of  Job  v  :  7,  we  bave  "  sons 
of  coal."  In  like  manner  in  Sam.  îii  :  13,  arrows  are  called 
^*  sons  of  tbe  qui  ver."  In  Mark  iii  :  it,  James  and  Jobn  are 
called  ^<  sons  of  thunder."  Isaiah  compares  the  Eing  of  Bab> 
ylon  to  *^  Lucifer,  tbe  son  of  tbe  morning."  In  Luke  x  :  o, 
We  read  of  tbe  "  son  of  peace."  In  Acts  îv  :  86,  Bamalas  is 
translated  ^'  son  of  consolation."  In  II  Tbess.  ii  :  8,  we  bave 
the  phrase,  ^^  son  of  perdition."  Thèse  ezamples  are  abuna- 
ant  to  show  that  tbe  phrase  '^  son  of  "  did  not  always  mean 
born  of,  as  a  cbild  from  its  parents.  Tbejr  are  abundant  to 
show  that  tbey  bave  a  figurative  meaning,  indicating  mental 
quality  or  moral  bias,  rather  than  descont.  Paul  says  :  *^  As 
many  as  are  led  by  tbe  spirit  of  6od,  tbey  are  the  sons  of 
(àod."  Rom.  viii  :  14. 

^ow  wben  thèse  same  writers  say  that  Jésus  was  tbe  Son 
of  6od,  we  submit  that  tbey  may  mean  to  use  tbe  words  \\\ 
ibis  figurative  sensé,  oi  expressing  likeness  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter.  Tbey  may  mean  what  be  meant  wben  be  said,  '^  I  and 
my  Father  are  one."  It  is  true  Jésus  spoke  of  God  always 
as  bis  Father.  It  is  true  also  that  be  bas  taugbt  us  to  do  tlie 
same  ;  that  be  bas  taugbt  us.  saint  and  sinner,  reverently  to 
say,  "  Our  Father,  wbo  art  in  heaven."  Thougb  thèse  words 
may  bave  a  peculiar  spiritual  significance  in  bis  case,  wliicli 
ibey  bave  not  iil  ours,  the  nature  of  tbe  relationship  is  tbe 
same.  ^t.  John  says,  I  Ep.  iii  :  1-2,  ^^  Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  tbe  sons  of  Ood.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  dôth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

With  Jésus  tbis  sonship,  this  spiritual  birth  and  life  were 
always  and  ever  perfect  and  entire.  In  principle,  purpose, 
and  cliaracter,  be  was  the  Son  of  Ood,  at  one  witb  tbe  Father, 
more  Godlike  than  manlike  ;  more  divine  than  human  ;  more 
of  heaven  than  of  eartb.  And  whatevcr  may  l>e  said  of  h 
being  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  it  can  be  ëxplaineci  only 
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upon  the  lijrpothesis,  that,  for  bis  own  purposes,  aiid  in  folfil- 
ment  of  a  plan  which  had  been  with  him  froui  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  Ood  did  bring  those  holy  influences  to  bear  upon 
Jésus,  from  the  hour  of  bis  conception  to  the  hour  of  liis  cru- 
cifixion, which  made  him  what  he  was,  and  kept  him  what  he 
was,  tempted  in  ail  tbings  jet  without  sin.  It  is  by  and 
througb  thèse  boly  influences  that  we  account  for  bis  excep- 
tional  life. 

3.  This  bas  led  to  a  study  of  what  the  Bible  does  actually 
teach  with  référence  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Mark  and  John 
do  not  mention  bis  birth  ;  beginning,  each,  bis  narrative  with 
an  account  of  bis  baptism  and  the  conscious  influx  of  the 
Messianic  power.  Luke  does  not  claim  any  positive  knowl- 
edge  of  what  he  wrote,  either  from  inspiration  or  otlierwise. 
He  says  that  others  baving  taken  it  in  hand,  to  set  forth  the 
tbings  which  wero  believed  among  them  ;  even  as  tliey  were 
told  to  them  by  eye-witnessos  and  ministers  of  the  word,  so  it 
aeemed  right  for  him  to  do  so  also.  This  would  make  it  ap- 
poar  that  there  were  many  narratives  of  the  liie  of  our  Lord 
current  at  that  early  time,  and  that  he  compiled  bis  work 
from  them.^  If  we  take  the  same  ground  with  Prof.  Norton, 
and  reject  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mattliew's  Gospel^  then 
this  narrative  will  begin  with  the  baptism  like  Mark  and  John. 
If  we  treat  thèse  as  genuine,  Matthew  says  :  *^  When  bis 
mother,  Mary,  was  espoused  to  Josepli,  before  they  came  to 
together,  she  was  found  witli  child  of  the  Holy  Obost."  Matt. 
i  :  18.  Luke  says  :  ^^  The  Ângel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary, 
with  the  salutation,  ^  Hail,  highly  favored  ;  the*  Lord  is  with 
thee  ;  blessed  art  thon  among  women.'  And  Mary  was 
troubled,  and  cast  about  in  her  mind  what  this  salutation 
sbould  mean.  Ând  the  angel  answered,  *  tli^  Holy  Ghost 
sball  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee,  and  that  holy  thing  that  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  ''  Luke  i  :  26,  28,  85. 

The  fact  upon  which  thèse  two  Gospels  agrée  is,  that  it  was 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  over  bis  mother  during  bis  pre- 

1  ScniUi*!  Diotkmaiy  of  tha  Bîbla  tu  loeo.       *  Sinith*i  Diotionarj  of  Uia  Bible. 
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natal  life,  that  wrought  the  miracle  of  the  exceptional  life 
which  W0  find  in  Christ  Jésus. 

Now  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
thèse  disciples  was  not  a  person,  but  a  principlo,  the  power  of 
truth  and  love,  and  then  when  we  are  told  that  the  H0I7 
Ghost  was  upon  Mary,it  may  mean  situply  that  it  was  this  same 
divine  power,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  which  overshadowed 
her,  holding  her  in  its  holy  and  mighty  embrace,  during  the 
months  of  hor  time  up  to  their  fulfilment.  We  cannot  help 
wishing  we  knew  more  about  this  Hebrew  mother.  Legend, 
as  might  hâve  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with  her  story. 
We  are  told  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
born  after  twenty  years  of  childless  wedlock.  Before  hor 
birth,  which  was  announced  to  her  father  and  mother  by  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  the  mother  had  made  a  vow  to  dedicate 
her  child  to  the  Lord.  In  fulfilment  of  this  vow  her  parents 
took  her  to  the  Temple  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  it 
is  said  of  her,  that  the  Lord  gave  unto  her  grâce,  and  ail  the 
liouse  of  Israël  loved  her.  She  remaîned  hère  under  religious 
instruction  and  pious  influence  until  she  was  twelve  years  of 
age.^  Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  early  training  should  not 
hâve  had  much  weight  in  shaping  her  character  and  toning  her 
thought.  From  her  infancy  she  had  been  oducated  into  the 
deep  religious  consciousness  of  her  people,  and  was  entirely 
familiar  with  the  popular  hope  of  the  rédemption  of  Israël. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
purity  of  her  life,  and  the  loftiness  of  thought  habituai  with 
her,  must  liave  had  a  happy  and  powerful  influence  over  her 
ohild. 

**  We  greatly  need  a  study  of  the  inner  realities  of  things 
and  of  the  inuer  life  of  man."  "  A  knowledge  of  psycliologi- 
cal  laws  and  powers  is  necessary  to  the  finer  compreliension 
of  tliese  interior  and  all-sustaining  realities."  If  we  knew 
more  of  thèse  it  might  not  seem  so  miraculous  to  us  that  this 
simple  Hebrew  maiden  should  be  the  mother  of  this  wonder- 

*  Th«  Apo<brjrphal  Qotpelt  giTe  her  âge  ai  iborteen  at  the  tlme  of  her  esponsal  to 
Joseph. 
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ii\\  b'ûbè.  When  wè  tliink  o^  lier,  fillod  with  the  liopes  tlial 
bad  so  longagîtated  ber  people,  oversbadowed  by  tbe'precious 
and  pure  influence  of  trutb  and  love,  steadily  bolding  ber 
l^iougbtis  and  feelings  in  an  atmospbere  of  purîty  and  boliness, 
Bootbîng  every  eartbiy  passion  to  rest,  exciting  ber  imagina- 
tion, awakening  every  impulse  of  worsbip,  filling  ber  wbole 
body  and  soûl  wîlb  tbé  divine  elixîr;  witb  every  mental, 
Èpiritual,  and  bodily  faculty  béld  by  tbe  power  of  tbe  Hîgb- 
ëst  ;  sliall  we  say  tbàt  bis  birtb  or  bis  life  was  a  miracle  7 
"  Blind  unbelief  îs  sure  to  err  ;  '*  but  God  comes  down  to 
dwell  witb  bim  of  a  lowly  and  contrite  beart.  He  is  forever 
revealing  himself  to  us  tbrougb  tbe  Holy  Spiril  of  Trutb. 
Wben  we  bear  tbe  divine  Master  saying  to  us  across  tbe  cen- 
turies, as  to  tbem  of  old,  **  Wbom  say  ye  tbat  1  am  î  "  We 
ànswcr  :  "  Tbou  art  the  Cbrist,  tbe  Son  of  tbé  living  God/* 
for  God,  by  bis  spirit,  was  in  tbee  reconciling  Uie  world  unto 
himself.  And  yel  we  feel  it  no  disloyalty  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  if,  like  Luke,  we  suppose  bim  to  be,  according  to 
nature,  tbe  son  of  Joseph,  wbich  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which 
was  tbe  son  oi  Matthat,  wbich  was  the  sou  ot  Levi. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Niew  Dèfenèèè  x>f  Mtdleti  Puniêhmëfnt. 


WnAT  n  OP  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Ptir>ii>hinent  ?    Id  repW  to  Dr.  Farnir*s  chal- 
lenge în  hia  ••Eternal  Hope,»»  1879.   By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Puaey,  t),  D.,  Begiw»  Profesror 
gr  Hebrew.  Canon  of  Cbiiat  Chttrch.    Second  Edition.    Oxford  and  London,  1880. 
fb,  pp.  284. 

EvERLASTino  PuRis&MBJiT:  Lecttires  delfvered  at  St.  Janie8*8  Chnrch,  Picadilly, 
on  tbe  six  fin^t  Sundavs  atter  THnity,  in  the  year  1880.  By  Edward  Meyriek  G6al* 
Dum,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Korwich.    New  York.   12moJ  pp.  xxx,  191. 

Canon  Farrar's  book,  bere  professedly  answereci,  imperfect 
ànd  ùnsatisfactory  as  it  is,  bas  at  least  done  good  service  in 
càlling  attention  to  tbe  doctrine  of  endiess  punisbment  be- 
yond  any  otber  ivork  pèrhaps  tbat  ever  appeared  în  Great 
Britain.    It  bas  not  only  aroused  the  advocates  of  tbat  terri* 
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ble  dogma  and  faîrly  })ut  them  to  their  proors,  but  lias  awàk- 
ened  multitudes  in  àll  classes  of  educated  people  to  a  consid- 
ération of  wliat  théy  liàd  formerly  lield,  without  inquîry  or 
any  serions  thought. 

In  tlie  volume  before  us,  we  bave  an  important  contribution 
lo  the  controversy  going  on  upon  tbe  subject  of  wliîch  ît 
treats,  altbougb  it  discusses  no  principles  and  dwells  but  a 
moment  on  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Pusey's  àr- 
p^ument,  as  might  perhaps  be  expécted  from  his  theological 
position,  rests  almost  wholly  on  what  the  church  lias  believed 
and  taught,  as  if  that  were  to  be  accepted  as  final.  He  begins 
by  persuading  his  reader  that  the  doctrine  of  èndless  punish- 
b^ent,  in  respect  to  itii  nature  and  the  numbers  who  are  to  suf- 
fôr  it,  is  capable  o^  being  misrepresented,  and  made  to  appear 
leorse  than  ii  is.  À's  to  its  nature  the  church  has  settled 
nôthing,  though  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  ail  the  âges 
of  its  glory  hâve  believed  ît  is  to  consist  of  sensible  pains, 
ihflicted  by  fire  and  briinstone  ;  while  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber  lost,  he  is  quite  indignant  that  ànyone  should  tliink  that 
à  majority  are  to  bè  included  in  that  unfortunate  class.  True, 
ît  has  been  almost  ùniversally  believed,  but  the  church  hàs 
décided  nothing,  and  the  kînd-heartèd  doctor,  by  one  means 
01*  another,  manageb  to  sàve,  onè  would  think,  nearîy  every 
human  soul. 

That  the  Jews,  or  at  least  some  ôf  thèiii,  believed  în  endlèss 
punishment  in  the  time  of  bur  Sâvibur  is  made  plain  by 
the  testimony  of  varions  apocrypbal  books  and  Josephus. 
Timt  this  Was  the  dbètrine  of  thé  Phàriseés,  those  éminent 
friends  and  persistent  followerô  bf  Christ,  has  long  been 
khown  and  ùniversally  acknowledged,  ând  its  mild  ând  grà- 
cioUs  influence  upbn  ilièîr  character  is  à  matter  of  history. 
Tlie  only  surprise  wë  ifèel  in  reàding  Dr.  Pusey^s  book  is  that 
he  did  not  stop  â  moment  to  tell  ifs  whence  the  Phariseès  clè- 
WVed  it.  As  Professer  bf  liebrèw  he  ought  to  hâve  shown 
#here  in  the  Old  Testament  this  doctrine  was  foùnd. 

Our  leatiiéd  àuthol"  fortifiée  the  doctHné  by  showing  iiôw 
maûy  martyrs  were  strengtheued  în  their  sufferings  by  the 
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fear  of  endless  torraents,  and  others  comforted  themselves  by 
tellîng  their  persécutons  to  what  a  fate  their  er.inîty  agaînst 
Christ  and  bis  saîiits  wap  leading  them  ;  but  he  oraits  to  mon- 
tiou  tbe  case  of  Stepben,  wbo  seems  not  to  bave  been  ani- 
mated  by  tbis  elevating  spîrit. 

Wben  be  cornes  to  tbe  Cburch  Fatbers,  Bisbops,  and  Doc- 
tors,  wbo  taugbt  this  doctrine,  be  finds  a  niost  foncidalile 
séries  of  tbem,  and  following  in  tbe  footsteps  of  Dietelmair, 
leads  us  to  conclude  tbat  Unîversalism  found  no  advocates  in 
ancient  times,  and  tbat  tbe  testimony  of  tbe  cburcb  in  ail  its 
brandies,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant,  bas  been  practically 
unanimous  in  its  belief  of  tlie  doctrine  of  endless  punisbinent. 
Tlie  work  is  wortby  of  a  careful  review,  wben  some  of  bis 
positions  would  be  found  to  be  false,  and  most  of  bis  proofs 
inconclusive.  Tbe  advocates  of  tbis  doctrine  must  find  it 
clearly  revealed  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  or  tbcir  wbole  super- 
structure will  l>e  witbout  foundation. 

Tbis  work  of  Dr.  Goulburn  is  essentially  apologetic.  Tbe 
object  of  tbe  learned  autbor  is  not  so  mucb  to  prove  tbe  doc- 
trine of  endless  punisbment,  as  to  sbow  tbat  ^'  it  is  not  irrec- 
oncilable  witb  tbe  attributes  and  purpose  of  God,"  tbat  is,  to 
meet  tbe  objections  wbicb  naturally  arise  in  every  tbouglitful 
and  révèrent  mind  against  so  terrible  a  doctrine.  In  tbe  en- 
deavor  to  accomplisb  bis  design,  Dr.  Goulburn  undertakes  to 
sbow  tbat  endless  punisbment  is  consistent  witb  iho  justice  of 
God.  He  dare  not  say  tbat  sin  is  infinité  and  tbercfore  de- 
serves  an  endless  punisbment,  but  treats  about  tbat  tbougbt 
tbrougb  a  wbole  discourse,  wbere  Jonatban  Edwards  settles 
tbe  business  in  a  single  paragrapb.  It  is  a  pièce  of  spécial 
pleading  not  bigbly  creditable  to  tbe  présent  year  of  grâce. 
Let  it  be  conceded  tbat  we  cannot  tell  preciseiy  bow  awful  an 
evil  sin  is,  or  wbat  punisbment  it  deserves,  does  it  tbence  fol- 
low  tbat  we  are  incompétent  to  say  tbat  a  finite  being  like 
man  cannot  periorm  an  act  of  infinité  désert,  good  or  l>ad  ? 
But  tbe  Dean  of  Norwich  finds  an  évidence  of  tbe  infinity  of 
sin  in  tbe  infinity  of  tbe  atonement  !  He  would  undoubtedly 
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prove  that  tlie  atonement  must  be  infinité  in  order  to  meet 
tlie  dcmands  of  an  infinité  sin,  and  thus  go  round  the  circle. 

The  second  lecture  treats  upon  the  same  topic,  but  hère  the 
learned  preachcr  takes  a  new  departure.  It  is  no  longer  an 
infinité  sin  demanding  an  eudless  punisbment,  but  we  bave  a 
sinner  sinning  on  through  eternity  !  Ând  surelj  no  one  can 
coniplain  that  a  bad  man  should  be  punislied  as  long  as  he 
persists  in  being  bad.  It  is  well  for  orthodoxy  to  hâve  two 
strings  to  its  bow.  Yet  hère  there  is  a  slight  difiiculty  ;  a 
being  that  can  sin  ought,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  ethics,  to  be 
able  to  stop  sinning.  He  is  at  least  a  moral  be^ng,  ^nd  there- 
fore  free,  aud  if  free  there  is  no  necessity  of  his  going  on  for- 
ever  in  a  course  of  evil  doing.  But  against  tliis  our  Dean 
protests,  and  insists  that  death  ^^  fixes  the  main  bias  of  the 
character  so  that  it  never  alters  afterwards  in  an  opposite 
direction.''  And  as  this  must  be  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  we 
may  conclude  that  He  lias  arranged  matters  so  as  to  secure 
an  abundant  crop  of  sin  through  tlie  âges  of  eternity,  and, 
what  is  a  little  remarkable,  sin  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  as  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  as  the  falling  of 
a  stone  or  the  movement  of  the  planets  ! 

After  this  démonstration  that  endiess  punishment  is  com- 
patible wiih  Justiccy  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  foUow  our  author 
in  his  showing  how  beautifully  it  harmonizes  with  infinité 
love.  It  is  évident  that  the  Dean  of  Norwich  lias  in  mind 
some  singular  attributes  —  attributes  which  he  calls  divine^ 
and  which  certainly  are  not  humau. 

Dr.  Goulburn  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  dean,  and  may  be  a 
man  of  large  leaniing  aud  many  virtues,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
pared  to  discuss  this  subject.  It  is  evidently  new  to  him, 
whoUy  out  of  his  line  of  thought,  if  not  a  little  beyond  his 
depth. 
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7%ê   CM  TestampU  Âpocr^q. 

The  ifnu^i»^  of  thê.  Old  T^ttuoMiit  Witfa  HitterlMl  latroduotioat,  a  ReTiMd 
Tmnslation.  iiod  Kottf  O^tical  and  Ezplanatory.  Bf  ^nar4  Cône  BisseiL  D.  P, 
Oluurlet  Scribiier*t  SoM.    iktiL 

Thb  editor  axid  pqblishers  of  Lange's.  CmifpKHïts^j  bave  dope  a 
^ood  and  generous  serylce  to  the  public,  bj  supplementing  that  Yf!w\ 
witb  thîs  volume  on  the  Old  Testament  4p<x^>7pbA  ;  for,  owing  tff 
the  ducuhsions  among  the  Bible  societies  ^uching  the  propriety  o^ 
printing  thèse  books  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures,  but  iew  of  the  jounger  portion  of  this  génération  hâve  ever 
•een  them  even,  or  known  anjthing  of  their  character  and  contents* 
We  weloome  this  publication,  thereibre,  as  eue  Hkelj  to  command 
the  interested  and  inquiring  attention  of  ail  intelligent  students  of  the 
history  and  authority  of  the  ^acred  writings. 

|t  is  a  CMrlous  fiiot,  tbat.  while  the  Jews  nejeeted  thèse  Apocrjcphal 
^Korks  from  their  CanQn,  piiinj  of  the  Christiania  of  the  first  ceotuo 
ries  accepted  them  ail,  or  in  part,  as  belonging  tq.  the  Old  TestiKnent. 
This  remark  needs  some  qpfjification  on  both  ^4fM^  W.e  capnot  hère 
enter  into  the  stpry  of  the  contcoversies  an4  (Ht^^  antagonism  be- 
tween  the  Palestiuian  and  Alexandrîan  tbeological  schools  of  though^ 
and  belief  ;  but  ît  is  necessary  to  say  that  tl^ese  books  of  the  Apocry- 
pha  make  their  first  apgearance  in  a  collected  fprmj  in  the  Septuagin^ 
translation,  made  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  And  who- 
ever  the  translators  were,  they  evidently  regarded  them  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  though  they  came  into 
existence  subséquent  to  the  prophétie  âge,  and  aller  the  Canon  was, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  declared  by  the  Graat  Oouncil  to  be  closed. 

From  the  Septuagint,  the  only  Old  Testament  in  use  among  the 
first  Gentile  convects,  thèse  books  passed  intOiUse  in  the  early  Christ-- 
ian  churches,  though  not  without  protest  from  indvvîdual  scholars  and 
critics  against  their  being  regarded  as  authorative  in  doctrine.  The 
titles  of  thèse  books  follow  :  I  and  II  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Addi- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Esther,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus  or 
the  Wisdom  of  Jésus  son  of  Sîrach,  Baruch,  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children,  History  of  .Susauna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Frayer  of 
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M^DasseSj^  I  apd  II  Maccabeea.  This  U  tb^  Uf t  çf  th^  l^^o^  ^t)i^ 
8^nd  in  the  old  éditions  of  the  Englis^  Bible.  Dr.  Bi89|sl)y^  hQwexç;^ 
varies  from  this  bj  omissions  and  ^ditipn^  banfipni^iffg  )ps,  ^^rlf 
with  the  Seventj. 

That  the  Seventj  translators  inten^ed  tp  ]gHefip  tt^^  ^(VçkB  çin  fk 
level  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testamei^lj  uf&j:  bp  ja9>1j 
inferred  fiom  the  fiict  that  thej  were  not  placed  bj  tliemaelve^  ^t  thj^ 
end  of  the  Palestinian  Hebrew  çaopn,  as  in  the  old  Eiiglia^  Bilïlesy 
bat  mixed  in  with  the  andispute4  bookf.  For  c^xapiple^  I  E9- 
dras  cornes,  before  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  Tpl^it  %n4  Jfidith  imi^Çr 
diately  follow  them,  while  the  additions  to  Eçth^r  and  P^iel  nj^ 
joined  directlj  with  thoçe  book^.  Tl^e  Frayer  of  Mani^s^  is  in- 
sertcd  between  the  Psalms  and  Proverbe  whilet  Wisdom  and  Ecdes}; 
asticus  follo^Y  ^^^  Song  of  Solomon*  Baruch.  l^ld  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  are  placed  after  Jeremiah,  but  before  Lameptations  ;  an4 
the  three  books  of  Maccabees  corne  in  i^fter  Di^niel.  A  fourth  boo^ 
of  Maccabçes  appears  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian  MSS.^  m^ 
also  in  some  éditions  of  the  Septuagint. 

Now  while  the  Alexandrian  Jeiys  evideo^lj  desi^ed  tomake  th^ 
apocryphal  works  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  Scriptures,  ^  far  ay 
their  Greek  version  could  efPect  this  object»  the  Palestinian  Jevp  ha^ 
no  part  in  the  matter,  and  denonneed  them  as  human  additions  to  t^ç 
divine  word.  They  saj,  ^  Whoever  introduceç  them  into  his  hon^^ 
introduces  confusion.'*  And  again,  ^  He  \vho  studie^  the  uncanpnical 
books  will  h^ve  no  portion  in  the  \irorld  to  corne."  But,  as  we  hâve 
remarked,  the  great  bodj  of  the  earlj  Grentile  Christians,  both  peo- 
ple  and  clergy,  having  no  ki)owledge  of  Hebrew,  necessarily  took 
their  notions  of  what  the  Hebrew  Bible  was,  frpm  their  Greel^  ver- 
sion ;  and;  finding  thèse  books  associated  with  tbe  canonical  bookS| 
they  were  naturallj  led  to  regard  them  ail  as  equally  the  iqspired 
word  of  God*  It  was  not  nntil  the  matter  came  to  be  inve8tigate4 
by  the  scholars  ot  the  church,  that  the  chaff  began  to  be  sifted  from 
the  wheat,  ^ind  the  Une  drawn  between  the  Palestinian  or  Hebrew 
canon,  and  the  additions  of  the  Greek  or  Septuagint  version. 

And  even  th^n  the  line  was  not  very  shi^rply  drawn,  for  thèse 
scholars  found  i^  difficult  to  disentangle  themselves  ûx>m  the  received 
opinipns  ail  at  once.  Clément  of  Alexandrisi,  Origen,  Athanasius, 
and  others,  quote  thèse  apocryphal  books  as  "  divine  scriptures,**  ^  sa- 
cred writings^"  and  with  the  formula,  ^  as  the  Scripture  saith,"  or 
*  Scripture  teaches,"  while  as  critics,  they  reject  them.  ^  a!Atl^9i^î|y  i|iy 
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doctriDe.  But  little  bj  little,  as  critical  learning  gr^w  ap  in  the 
church,  tbe  distinction  between  tbe  Hebrew  canon  and  the  Greek 
oollection  of  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  literature,  began  to  be  more 
clearly  defined;  and  the  first  onlj  were  cited  as  authority  in  doctrine, 
Yfhïie  the  additions  to  the  second  were  recognized  as  o^eful  only  for 
instruction  in  morals,  and  as  illustrations  of  duty,  of  the  martjr  spirit 
and  patriotism,  especially  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Maccabees. 

As  çarlj  as  the  fourth  century  in  the  Greek  church,  the  Hebrew 
canon  was  accepted  as  fixing  the  limits  of  authorative  or  inspired 
Scripture,  even  the  public  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  being  in  some 
cases  forbidden.  The  Sjrian  church  held  the  same  ground  in  sub- 
stance, and  bas  continued,  with  the  Greeks,  to  occupy  this  position 
np  to  the  présent  time  with  the  exception  of  Barnch  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah,  which  thej  append  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  following 
the  Septuagint.  Augustine's  inconsistent  action  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter,  greatly  influenced  the  Western  Latin  church  in  its  judgment  and 
use  of  thèse  books  ;  and  although  Rufinus  and  Jérôme  endeavored  to 
establish  and  popularize  the  distinction  between  the  canonical  and 
nncauonical  books,  it  became  the  custom  to  follow  the  lead  of  Augus- 
Une  and  the  African  Christians,  in  considering  and  using  them  ail  as 
one  Old  Testament,  both  in  public  and  private  worship.  The  Synods 
of  Hippo  and  Carthage  (A.  D.  893,  397)  number  the  apocryphal 
writings  among  the  canonical  books  of  o  Old  Testament,  and  popes 
Innocent  1  and  Gelasius,  in  their  décrétais,  confirm  thèse  décisions.^ 

This  mixed  and  conflictîng  state  of  things  continued  for  centuries, 
some  of  the  fathers  and  authorities  of  the  church  siding  with  Orîgen, 
Jérôme,  and  others  against  the  Apocrypha  as  having  any  divine  au- 
thority  ;  and  others  accepting  them  as  equally  the  word  of  God  with 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  And  so,  notwithstanding  the  déci- 
sion of  provincial  or  local  councils,  the  real  position  and  value  of  thèse 
books  continued  an  open  question  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent  ;  the 
Apocrypha  itself  being  a  variable  quantity,  sometimes  embracing 
more  of  them,  and  sometimes  less.  No  œcumenical  council  up  to 
this  time  had  ever  given  a  décision  as  to  the  limits  of  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  (A.D.  1547-1563)  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  détermination  of  settling  the  question  by 
authority.     The  discussion  which  foUowed  revealed  the  same  differ- 

1  Neverthelefli,  Pope  Gregory  tbe  Great  (A.D.  690-C04)  apologliee  for  addnclng  a 
proof  test  from  I  Maccmbeei,  lince  it  wm  oot  a  canonical  boolL{  a  tignificant  ilinstra- 
tiCD  of  papal  infaUibUity. 
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ençes  of  opinion  and  faîth  which  existed  io  «th^  timiç^^f  Jérôme  sjA 
AngoBtine.  Some  wished  the  books  to  be  classed  Qiider  twD  heads, 
the  Hebrew  canon  onlj  to  be  accepted  for  doctpne,  as  of  divine  ori- 
l^n  ;  the  rest  as  of  homan  antbority,  to  be  r«iad  as  usefol  only  for  in- 
itmctîon  in  mocals.  Others  desired  tbat  ihe  jjj^q^lexiog  problem 
shoold  be  left  as  it  was  ;  tbat  the  conncU  shoold  simi^y  j^i^e  a  list  of 
ihe  books  as  thej  stood  in  the  Greek  and  X»atiu  versions,  and  leave 
the  question  of  their  relative  vaine  nndecided.  Bot  the  partj  which 
insisted  that  ail  the  books  shoold  be  prononnced  of  eqpal  canonicitj 
and  anthority  prevûled  at  last,  and  the  following  vote  was  adopted  : 

"^The  holy,  œcumenical  and  gênerai  coanoH  of  Trent  reçoives  and 
moeuÊM  ail  tbebooks  of  tlie  Oldmnd  New  Tègbm9aÊBytmd  aUo  tra- 
^Al^pn»  eonoenniog  &illi  and  oondod^  «îtb  an  eqoa^  fteKng  of  devo* 
tion  aad  révérence»  If  JMiy  one  does  oot  reçoive  the  «ntine  books 
with  ail  Uieir  parts,  as  they  are  accnstomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic 
chnrch  and  in  the  old  Latin  Valgate  édition»  as  sacred  and  canonical, 
Ut  kim  he  ac€ttr$edf' 

In  the  list  ot  the  books  as  given  by  the  coancili  contrary  to  an  ear- 
lier  resolntâon  of  the  body  to  adopt  the  Angastiman  arrangement 
which  placed  ail  the  apocryphal  books  by  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testanent  (as  in  our  early  English.  Bibles),  they  n^xed  them 
Bp  wîih  the  caoonical  books,  in  the  same  mannev  aa  io.  tbe  Septoagint, 
«ni  tèns  obliterated  ail  ^stincttons  between  them. 

Ferfaaps  tiie  animns  of  this  action  of  the  Trent  eonndl  may  be 
foand  in  the  fact  that  the  Apocrypha  is  made  very  usefol  in  defence 
of  some  of  the  Catholic  dogmas  ;  as,  for  example,  the  intercession  of 
angels,  Tob.  xii  ;  and  of  departed  saints,  II  Macc.  xv  ;  the  merit  of 
geod  woriEs,  Tob«  iv  ;  pnrgatery  and  [Htiyers  for  the  doad,  Il  Macc. 
ziL  Taimer  confesses  that  the  apocryphal  books  w«re  prononnced 
oaoonical  beoanse  '^  the  chnrch  foand  ils  own  spiril  in  thèse  books." 

At  the  opefting  of  the  Beformation  the  Protestant  dnirebes,  tuider 
the  lead  of  Brasmus  and  Luther,  took  ground  aganfet  the  i^KKsrypha 
which»  in  the  first  complète  original  edkion  of  LatkaiV  version,  was 
pbœd  at  the  end  of  tiie  (M  Testamentf  ai  an  Jppmukx,  with  the 
preftu»  tbat  they  were  ^^  books  not  beiÉ  aa-eqnal  t»  tbe  fioly  Scrqit* 
ores,  and  yet  are  gaod  and  aaefiil  to  read^"  Tbe  FraMh  Mïàt  of 
1085  also  makes  an  appendix  of  tàeae  beoltt,  with/  Ibe  remark  diat 
^^bongh. coBtained  in  the  Ynlgate  traaaiatioo  w^'hawdoiot  ÙHmà  ihatti 
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in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee."    CalTin  was  the  responaible  editor  of 
this  work,  whiçli  therefi^re  shows  his  opinion. 

The  English  charchy  wbile  àdmittîng  that  thèse  books  cannot  be 
nsed  to  support  any  doctrine,  nses  them  **  for  example  of  life  and  in- 
struction of  manners.^  Passages  from  Tobit  and  Wisdom  are  quoted 
in  the  Homilies  as  Scrîpture.  Baruch  is  even  called  a  prophet,  and 
qnotations  from  Tobit  are  still  retained  in  the  communion  service.  A 
motion  in  convocation,  168^,  to  substitute  for  thèse  passages  from  the 
canonical  Scriptures  was  voted  down.  Coverdale,  in  his  first  édition, 
put  Baruch  among  the  canonical  books  ;  but  in  the  second,  among  the 
apocryphal.  During  the  présent  centnrj  the  controversies  among 
the  Bible  societies  in  ^pgland  and  on  the  continent,  as  to  the  propri- 
ety  of  pnnting  the  Apocrypha  in  any  form  in  connection  with  the 
Old  Testament,  hâve  finally  led  to  its  entire  exclusion  from  ail  édi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  issued  by  them  ;  and  so,  as  remarked,  they 
are  seldôm  read,  or  even  seen,  and  are  difficult  to  obtaîn  by  the  peo- 
ple  of  this  génération.  Nevertheless,  as  the  editor  of  the  volume  in 
review  says  : 

*^  They  fill  the  gap  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  they 
explain  the  rise  of  that  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  socieQr 
and  religion,  which  we  find  at  the  lime  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
they  contain  mudi  valuable  and  useful  information,  relating  to  their 
history  and  religions  opinions.  They  show  how  the  Old  Testament 
was  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Jews  themselves,  during  the 
period  stretching  oearly  from  the  close  of  the  canon  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  ;  and  what  progress  was  made  in  the  appréhension  and  devel- 
opment  of  important  doctrines,  especially  those  relating  to  the  unseen 
world  and  the  future  state." 

Of  how  much  value  they  are  in  this  respect  onr  readers  may  easily 
leam  by  a  pemsa!  of  the  article  of  Dr.  Ballon  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  JBxpoiitar  for  1884,  on  ^  The  Opinions  and  Phraseology  of  the 
Jews  conceraing  the  Future  State  ;  from  the  time  ot  Moses  to  their 
final  dispersion  by  the  Romans  f  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
which  our  denomiDational  literatore  has  thus  fur  prodnced.  In  this 
article  it  is  deariy  jhown  that,  even  if  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Obriit 
did  believe  i»  jMvfe  endless  pnnishment,  the  language  in  which  they 
ezprotsed  their  teUefUcjotirelydiiferent  from  the  langoage  of  the 
New  TestasMOl  whioh  is  tappoeed  to  tèach  it  ;  and,  therefoTe,'that 
the  Savioor  in  no  w«f  endoned  thdr  error  by  the  ose  of  the  terms 
^  Gehnena,''  <<  Hades,''  ^etemal  damnation,''  eto^  since  ihk  was  not 
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the  phraseology  in  which  thej  descrîbed  the  supposîtitious  tonnento  of 
the  invisible  worid.* 

On  many  other  historical  and  theological  questions  tbese  books 
fornish  important  and  nseful  information.  Being  thé  only  Jewish 
literature  which  remains  to  us  from  Malachi  to  Christ,  the  Apoo- 
rypha,  including  ail  the  works  of  like  character  under  this  head»  are 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge  regarding  the  changes  in  Jewish  be- 
liefe  and  dogmas  dnring  this  period  of  four  huudred  years  prier  to 
the  N.ew  Testament.  Historically,  they  show  the  dissensions  and 
strifes  of  the  Jews  among  themselves,  and  the  persécutions  and  cm- 
ehies  siiffered  at  the  hands  of  their  conqnerors  and  enemîes  ;  while 
theologically,  ^y  discover  the  sources  from  which  they  imported 
many  of  their  superstitions  and  false  doctrines,  and  show  clearly  the 
influence  of  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophy  on  their  national  faith, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  among  whom  so  many 
of  thèse  books  seem  to  hâve  originated. 

In  Tobit  the  angelology  is  carried  to  an  extravagance  that  îs  both 
incredible  and  absurd,  as  in  the  case  of  Raphaël  and  Asmodens,  the 
first  of  whom  is  made  to  fill  the  double  office  of  guide  and  fiunily 
physician  to  Tobias  in  his  travels.  6od  is  not  the  author  of  death, 
which  entered  the  world  through  envy  of  the  devil  ;  6od  made  man 
for  immortality.  The  soûls  of  the  wicked  will  perish,  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed,  according  to  Wisdom,  which  also  teaches  the  pre-existence 
and  transmigration  of  soûls  (viii),  which  doctrine  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament,  John  ix.  The  fidl  of  man  is  owing  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  souI  with  the  body.  In  this  book  also,  says  the  editor, 
^  is  found  the  first  intimation  among  ail  the  biblical  writings  that 
heaven  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  righteous  ;  or,  in  other  wordsythat 
the  common  abode  of  the  dead,  BàdeSf  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as- 
signed  to  the  evil  and  the  good  respectively."  Ât  this  point  we  give 
the  fbllowing  from  the  Introduction  to  Ecdesiâsticus,  bearing  on  im- 
portant kindred  doctrines  : 

**  The  pasaage  which  is  sometimet  addnoed  as  showing  what  the 
•on  of  Siraoh  Uioaffht  on  the  doctrine  <^  the  future  eodless  pnnish- 
ment  of  the  wicked  (vil  :  17)  aeems  to  refer  simply  to  the  consoming 

«Th*  **Bxf9tltor'*  oontalnlagtkiipaporwM  peintre,  m^mmi  above,  naaily  a  half 
OMtwy  «ffcs  •^••imotDOwbeobtaiBadataiiyprlQt.  Wihavtthaoghtofrtfrlntiai 
tlMlafthAtfofUinwUe&the  utwBMittBtMa^oBtte  Apoerypha,  that  oaroltigy 
•r  iMigr  ailM  b««*  tiM  hMMflt  or  IlierltMnMf  k«l  wbtterw*  4o^or  ^ 
IW  vMtk  ma  «m  Hmm  to  gtva  It  a  caN<M  I 
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i|^4  wf^t^Qg  f^w^  of  4he  bo^  i^  fhe  gnive,  Of  life  he^mi^  thf 
grave  tbere  is  not  Uie  sligbtest  intimatioii  in  tbe  bopk.  Oa  tti^.  co,^* 
tr^j  tbe  bîgbest  motîyes  to  b^mlMl  c<mduct  itre  dicftwn  from  tjie 
preêent  IHb.  Penalty  and  reward  are  looKed  npon  as  temporal  ;  and, 
tàough  sometimes  oombs  laie,  as  surely  ooming,  îf  not  uf^n  tbe  man 
bjffwfdf,  then  upon  bis  «flbpdAg." 

Tbe  resurrectiQn  çt  tbje  bq4y,  of  i/ebiçb  no  traice  b  faund  p^ew^sty» 
i^  ,bjroQgbt  ont  in  II  Maocf^be^a»  witb  «ingular  abrupl^ess,  aod^iu»  Pr. 
Bi^seU  says,  tbe  way  in  wbiçb  '*  widiout  pireyioos  préparation  we  are 
brQi^t  face  to  face  ^tb  it,  in  a  certain  dogix^c  cqm|ii)etene0j|,  i» 
almoat  startling/*  But  it  îb  nqt  a  miiv.ersi^  ve^qrrecdon  wbiçb  U 
t«ugbt,  but  of  tbe  godly  and  ^tbfnl  onlj.  Tbe  tyrant  wbo  puts  tbe 
seyen  bretbren  to  d^tb  13  tpld  tbat  for  him  tbere  will  be  |io  re^ur- 
rectioin.  In  &ct,  this  iiesorDection,  or  reaiûpiation  oif  tbe  body,  Beems 
to  bo  tbe  reward  ot  rigbteonsnees  ;  aind  fiitui:^  panisbment  seemg  in 
8ome  cases  to  be  either  annibilation,  or  e^clus^n  fi;Qi;n  a  res^rrection, 
b^  wbicb  case  tbe  sinner  remains  a  ^ost  only,  witbont  a  bqdy,  în  the 
reabns  of  Sbeol  or  Hades. 

Salvation,  aocording  to  Wisdom,  is  not  &oni  punisbment  or  any 
oiMiward  evil>  but  ^^  a  purely  subjective  process,  inade  poesîble  indeed 
by  ^  divine  i^ct,"  bi^t  iJûs  divine  act  is  not  somietbing  in  tbe  future,  but 
begins  witb  tbe  act  of  création.  Tbe  £o(pw,  or  '^  wis^om/'  tbat  en- 
t^red  intP  tbe  work  of  création  is  tbe  power  tbat  saves,  ^à  be  ^bo 
disfoems  this  în  £ùtb  is  saved.  Tbe  author  Iqiows  notbing  of  salva- 
tion tbfougb  a  Personal  Redeei^er  to  corne.  Indeed,  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  features  of  thèse  apocryphal  books,  wbetber  of  Palesti- 
nian  or  Egyptian  origin,  îs  tbe  absence  of  ail  allusion  to  thc  cooûng 
of  t^e  Messiah.  This  has  beeu  a  great  puzzle  to  tbe  student  of  thi9 
literature.  Drummond  says  :  **  It  would  seem  tbat  in  tbe  period  be- 
tween  the  captivity  and  tbe  rise  of  tbe  Maccabees  tbe  Messiai^ic  bope 
ha4  resolved  itself  into  vague  anticipations  of  a  glorious  and  bappy 
future,  iu  which  the  présence  of  God  would  be  more  manife^t,  but  of 
which  a  Messiah  would  form  no  essential  feature." 

It  is  curions  to  see  in  thèse  books  bow  dogma  and  spéculation,  as 
well  as  bistory,  repeat  tbemselves.  The  materialists  of  to-day,  who 
séem  to  imagine  they  are  saying  somethîng  new,  are  only  repeating 
tbe  thoughts,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  apostate  Jewish  materialists 
of  Aléxandria,two' centuries  before  Christ,  at  whom  the  pseudo  So^- 
oçQiQn  aim^  bis  ^afts*^    Tbey  are  repre§ented  as  saying  (cbap.  il)  : .  . 
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^  OvLt  liib  Î8  short  and  sad,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  th^re  is  n^ 
deliveranoe;  and  tàere  has  not  been  anj  one  who  retnraed  froisi 
Hades.  We  were  born  accideatally,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  tm 
thoagh  we  had  not  been,  for  tbe  breath  in  our  noetrils  is  smoke,  an^ 
thinkîng  a  spark  produced  by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  which,  heing 
e^tin^ished,  the  body  will  be  tnrned  to  ashes,  and  the  spirit  wm 
Vaniêb  ad  thin  air.  Onr  Unie  is  the  passieg  bj  of  a  shadow^  and  of 
onr  end  there  is  no  returning,  for  ît  is  fost  sealed,  and  no  man  coneA 
again.  Corne  on,  therefore,  and  let  us  enjoy  the  good  thîngs  that  are 
présent  ;  wine,  ointments,  âowers,  luxury,  voluptuousness/'  &c. 

The  length  of  this  article  forbids  usgoing  into  fartheï*  particulars 
in  this  direction.  With  a  siUgle  example  of  the  excellent  things  tb 
be  found  in  sOme  of  tKese  wrîtSngs,  we  close  : 

*^  Thou  hast  mercy  upon  ail  ;  for  thou  canst  do  ail  things,  and  over- 
lookest  the  sins  of  mon,  that  they  may  repent.  For  thon  lorest  ail 
the  things  that  are,  and  abhorest  nothiug  which  thou  didst  make  ;  for 
if  thon  hadst  hated  anythibg  thou  wouldst  not  hâve  made  it.  And 
how  could  anything  hâve  l'emained,  if  it  had  not  been  thy  will  ?  But 
thbu  spafest  ail,  beôause  they  are  thine,  O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  sdulè: 
For  thine  incorruptible  Spirit  is  in  ail.  Therefofe  thon  reprovest 
them  by  little  and  little  that  fall  into  sin,  that  leaving  their  wîcked- 
ness  they  may  believe  on  thee,  O  Lord.  For  there  is  no  Grod  but 
thon  that  careth  for  ail,  to  whom  thou  mightest  show  that  thy  judg- 
ment  is  not  unjust. 

'^  Foolish  were  ail  by  nature  who  were  ignorant  of  God,  and  could 
not  ont  of  the  good  thîngs  that  are  seen  know  him  that  is,  nof  on 
<^n8idèrinst  the  Works  acknowledge  the  workmaster,  but  dèetnièd 
«ither  fire,  or  wînd,  or  violent  water,  or  lights  of  heaven,  to  be  gôàk 
Which  goVern  the  wofld.  But  if  they  were  astonished  at  their  powef 
and  working,  they  should  bave  understood  how  much  migfatier  he  ÎÀ 
that  made  them  ;  fof  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  thiti^  the 
ttaker  of  them  is  relatively  seen.  But  yet  for  this  they  are  îît'tle  tb 
be  blamed  ;  for  even  they  easily  err  who  seek  God,  and  are  dedirbùs 
to  find  hlthr 

OHgerC$  Systematîc  Theology. 

yfz  think  the  above  title  not  inappropriate.  Before  Ori;(en  there 
existed  no  System  of  Christian  doctrine.  Even  Clément^  his  teacher, 
had  madô  no  attempt  to  combine  into  one  statement  the  fundameâtal 
teâdiings  of  Christ  and  bis  aposUes  ;  though  the  watit  ot  such  a  pt^ 
etitUtldn  of  the  essential  truths  of  Ghristianity  was  deeply  Mi  ^ 
ilio«e  who  had' charge  of  instructing  the  gentile  couverts  and  yoùog 
«atechists,  a»  well  as  by  those  who  were  in  constant  controversy  witk 
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the  pagftn  philosophera  and  the  so-called  hereUcs.  Origen  îd  his 
De  Principiis  laid  the  foandadon  of  »  System  of  Christian  doctrine. 
,  He  says,  in  his  préface,  that  the  apostles  taught  only  what  was  neo* 
essary  ;  many  doctrines  not  being  elaborately  set  forth,  but  left  to  be 
developed  more  distinctiy  by  the  disciples  of  science,  who  were  U> 
build  np  a  System  of  doctrine  on  the  foondation  of  the  articles  oi 
fîûth  given. 

Ueberweg,  with  the  help  of  Redepenning,  has  fnmished  a  very 
good  digest  of  the  System  of  Christian  doctrines  as  presented  by  Ori- 
gen in  the  work  named  aboyé.  It  is  brief,  intelligible,  and  authora- 
tive,  drawn  from  the  several  books  composing  this  work,  helped  by 
citations  from  some  of  his  commentaries.  We  are  qnite  sure  our 
readers  wîU  welcome  this  statement  by  himself  of  the  creed  of  this 
eminent  Universalist,  when  they  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the 
great  teachers  and  oracles  of  the  early  church  ;  and  that  this  state* 
ment  therefore  shows  beyond  controversy  what  was  very  gcnerally 
received  as  gospel  teaching  at  this  period,  A.  D.  210-250.  The 
quarrel  regarding  his  Universalîsm,  as  we  hâve  elsewhere  shown, 
grew  up  two  ciBnturies  after  his  death. 

For  the  convenîence  of  the  reader,  we  hâve  broken  it  into  para- 
graphs,  with  titles  corresponding  to  the  subjects,  omitting  ail  refera 
ences,  which  may  be  found  in  Ueberweg  : 

L  The  Father,  In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  Origen,  like  Irense- 
us  and  others,  holds  it  to  be  apostolic  doctrine  that  God,  who  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing,  is  at  once  just  and  good,  the  author  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  giver  of  the  law  and  the  Father  of 
Jésus  Christ,  who  was  bom  of  tne  Virgin  tbrough  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  became  man  by  his  own  voluntary  self-humiliation. 
He  conçoives  God  as  a  purely  spiritual  essence,  not  fire,  nor  light, 
nor  breatb,  but  an  absolutely  immaterial  unit.  Only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  is  immaterial  can  God  be  conceived  as  absolutely  un- 
changeable,  for  ail  that  is  material  is  mutable,  divisible,  and  perishable. 
The  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  unsearchable  ; 
the  entire  fullness  of  the  divine  light  is  accessible  to  no  créature 
Yet  God  is  not  without  measure  and  limit,  he  is  self-limitiDg  ;  the 
absolutely  unlimited  would  be  unable  to  conçoive  itself.  God's  omnip- 
otence is  lîmited  by  his  goodness  and  wisdom. 

II.  The  So7i.  The  Son  is  always  begotten  of  God  the  Father,  in 
the  same  mànner  in  which  light  always  begets  its  own  lustre,  or  as  the 
will  proceeds  outward  from  the.  mind,  without  causing  a  division  of 
the  latter  into  parts,  i.  e.,  without  being  separated  from  the  mind.  In 
ail  which  the  Father  is  and  bas  the  Son  participâtes,  and  in  this  sensé 
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a  commanity  of  essenoe  may  be  predicated  of  him  aaâ  tke  Fatber  ; 
yet  he  is  not  onl^  as  an  indivîdaal  anpther  being  thaa  tbe.Father»  a 
second  God  (devtiçoç  dioç)  ;  bat  he  is  also  infenor  to  bim  in  easenoe, 
in  se  fiur  as  bis  existence  is  condîtioned  and  dépends  on  that  of  the 
Father  ;  he  is  Ôeoç^  but  not,  like  the  Father,  ô  ât6çy  he  knows  the 
Father,  bot  bis  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  less  perfect  than  is  the 
Fatber's  knowledge  of  himself.  As  being  a  copy»  be  is  inferior  to 
the  original,  and  is  so  related  to  the  Father  as  we  are  to  him  ;  at  least 
in  that  measure  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  tower  above  ail 
créatures,  does  the  Father  tower  above  tbemselves. 

m.  Tke  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  unfoldîng  of  the  divine  unity  into 
plurality,  the  Son  is  the  first  term,  the  Spirit  the  second,  standing 
nezt  to  Uie  created  world,  yet  himself  belonging  to  the  Grodhead  as 
the  last  élément  or  term  in  the  adorable  Tnnity.  The  Spirit  receives 
ail  which  he  is  and  bas  through  the  Son,  as  the  latter  also  receives  ail 
from  the  Father  ;  he  is  the  mediator  of  ôur  communion  with  Gk>d 
and  the  Son. 

lY.  World  of  Spirits.  Later  in  order  than  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
not  later  in  time,  is  the  entire  world  of^spirits^ .created  ..by.tl^e  will .  of 
the  Father,  and  numbering  more  tban  we  can  calculate,  thQugh  not 
absolntely  innumerable,  The  Ume  will  come  when  ail  spiritual  beinss 
will  possess  the  knowledge  of  Grod  in  the  same  perfect  measure  m 
which  the  Son  possesses  it,  and  ail  shall  be  sons  of  ,6ùd  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  now  the  Only-begotten  alone  îs>  being  tbemselves 
deified  through  participation  in  the  deity  of  the  Father,  so  thàt  then 
God  will  be  ail  in  ail. 

y.  Origin  of  EviL  The  created  human  spirit,  haying  turned  away 
from  the  Âilness  of  the  divine  life,  was  placed  in  a'  material  environ- 
ment,  but  is  free  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  the  fao- 
olty  of  willing  and  the  power  which  men  mayuse  for  good,  are  the 
gift  of  Grod,  but  man's  décisions  are  bis  own  wbrk«  Yet  even  in  this 
Grod  affords  us  bis  aid  through  his  Holy  Spirit  ;  each  of  our  actions 
results  from  a  mixture  of  our  own  volftion  and  of  divine  assistance. 
IÇvil  is  the  turnîng  away  of  the  créature  from  the  foUness  of  true  be- 
ing to  emptiùess  and  nothingness,  hence  a  privation  ;  life  in  sin  is  a 
life  of  death.  The  cause  of  evil  is  neither  God  nor  matter,  but  that 
free  act  of  tuming  away  from  God,  which  God  did  not  command,  but 
only  did  not  prevent. 

YL  DhiversalJUstoration,  In  the  future  world  ^ere  will  be  re- 
wards  and  punishments,  but  at  last  evil  itself  naust  beoome  ancillary 
to  good  ;  the  conséquences  of  evil  cannot  endure  until  after  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  at  the  end  of  ail  things  will  take  place  the  ApofcaUu» 
tatisj  the  restoration  ot  ail  things  to  unity  with  God.  The  evil 
spirits,  at  their  head  the  devil,  tempt  us  as  much  as  is  necessary  that 
we  may  prove  onrselves  ;  but  even  they  are  corrigible,  and  shall  be 
redeemed.  Good  angels  stand  at  our  side  ;  at  last  k>ve  brought  the 
Logos  himself  down  to  us,  and  led  him  to  assume  not  only  a  human 
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bodv,  bot  abo  a  complète,  rational,  human  soul.  To  namerons  âges 
of  the  world  the  Ijogbs  dfd  not  a^pear  hitnself  ;  in  the  présent  seofr, 
wfaich  is  alteadV  iiear  Ib  hs  eiid«  be  bas  corne  down  as  a  Redeemefi  t)d 
lead  idl  tbhigs  ttadk  to  Ood.  Tbe  dhrine  Logos,  migbtier  tbao  du,  & 
tbe  woiid»râeettiiiig  power;  tbrougb  bim  tbe  Almîgbtj  God,  fbr 
wbom  Dothîiig  18  irretrievably  lost,  wiH  lead  ail  men  l^k  to  iPall  and 
blessed  life.  Tbe  o^edt  of  fbtnre  pnnisbments  is  porification  ;  as  hf 
flre  tbe  evîl  in  ns  wiu  be  èxtirpated,  more  quickly  in  tbose  wbo  are 
pnrest,  less  quicklj  in  tfie  impure  ;  tbe  worst  sinners  will  continue  in 
tbese  pnnisbments,  as  in  fkmr  bell,  till  tbe  end  of  time  ;  after  wbicb 
God  will  be  ail  in  ail,  being  tbe  measure  and  tbe  form  oJP  ail  tbe  mo- 
tions of  tbe  sonls,  wbo  onl j  feel  and  bebold  bim. 

VII.  7%^  Striptures.  Tbe  Holy  Scrîptures  were  inspired  by  God, 
and  contain  bis  word,  or  bis  révélations.  Tbese  Scrîptures  contaiù 
pre-eminently  matter  of  instruction,  and  inform  us  respecting  tbe  for- 
mation of  tbe  world  and  otber  mjsteries  ;  in  tbe  next  place,  tbey 
fumisb  precepts  fbr  our  oonduct  Tbe  Grospel  and  tbe  Âpostolic 
Epistles  stand  in  no  respect  bebiod  tbe  Law  and  tbe  Prophets.  Tbe 
Old  Testament  is  unveiled  in  tbe  New.  Tet  tbe  New  Testament  is 
itself  not  tbe  end  and  consummation  of  tbe  révélations  of  God,  but  it  is 
related  to  tbe  complète  trutb  as  tbe  Old  Testament  is  to  it  ;  it  awaitë 
its  unveiling  at  tbe  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  is  only  a  sbadow 
and  image  of  tbose  tbines  wbicb  shall  be  after  tbe  end  of  tbe  prient 
perîod  of  tbe  world  ;  it  ts  temporary  and  not  immutable,  and  will  one 
day  be  cbanged  into  an  etemal  Gospel.  Even  a  Paul  and  a  Peter 
descried  only  a  small  portion  of  tbe  trutb. 

PtotéBtant   Forêign   Mîsstans, 

Protestant  Foreigo  Hisskms:  Their  Fraient  State.  A  Univereal  Sorrey.  BvTht- 
odore  Christliek.  D.  D..  Fh.  D.,  ProTeseor  of  Tbeologj  and  Uniranity  Freachen  Bonn, 
Pmstia.  Tffanslated  Irom  tbe  4th  Oermaa  Edition,  by  DaTld  A.  Beed.  On].?  nxSk- 
orised  American  Edition.    Gompregational  Pablishing  Sooietj.    80  oenta. 

Wb  bave  often  mentÂoned,  in  tbese  pages  andelsewbere,  tbat  Cfariss 
tianity  was  in  its  beginnings  a  missionary  religion,  that  its  very  lilb 
was  in  its  aggressive  activity.  Tbe  great  Teacber  bimself  said  to  bis 
disciples  at  tbe  close  oi  bis  life  on  eartb  :  **  GU>  ye,  therefore,  aai 
teacb  ail  nations;  go  into  ail  the  world  and  preacb  the  good  tidingi 
to  every  créature.*'  And  with  what  fidelity  and  force  of  purpose 
tbey  obeyed  tbis  command,  even  unconscious  beatben  witnesses  bare 
ample  record.  Only  tbirty  years  after  tbis  utterance  of  Jésus,  Taoitus 
déclares  tbat  in  the  fitr-distant  weêtem  city  of  Borne  there  was  snob  a 
agréât  mvitilude''  of  Ghristim  oooverts  that  the  impérial  gorcm- 
ment  and  péople  j^nned  hands  in  a  common  persécution  of  them,  put- 
ting  them  to  death  by  hundreds.     Porty  years  later,  PHny,  tbe  gor- 
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erDor  of  Bithyoia  a  far-distant  eoHem  province  of  thé  empire,  testifies 
that  the  Christians  ^  of  ail  âges  and  ranks  of  both  sexes,**  were  so 
Dumerons  that  for  a  long  time  the  heathen  templw  had  been  almost 
deserted,  and  the  beasts  brought  to  market  for  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
foand  no  purchasers  !  What  an  amonnt  of  missionary  work  must 
hâve  been  donc  in  those  earlj  days  to  hâve  prodoced  such  an  abond- 
ant harvest  of  couverts: — enemies  and  persecntors  being  witnesses. 

The  Christian  fathers  of  the  first  centuries  tell  the  same  story. 
Justin  Martyr,  forty  years  from  the  death  of  John,  says,  "  there  was 
no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Greeks  or  barbariaus,  where  there  were 
not  some  Christians."  Tertullian,  who  is  supposed  to  hâve  died 
about  A.  D.  220,  affirms  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  ail 
nations  known  to  the  Romans,  and  to  many  whom  they  had  not 
reached  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Beside  the  well-known  prov- 
inces and  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  mentions  Parthia,  Scythia^ 
Hedia,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  the  régions  in  Africa  held  by  the  native 
tribes  as  weU  as  those  occupied  by  the  Romans  ;.  and  many  other 
countries  and  islands  without  names  —  ail  ihese,  he  says,  had  heard 
the  Word,  and  though  unsubdued  by  the  Romans,  had  submitted  to 
Christ 

At  a  later  period,  when  pagan  doctrines  began  to  make  their  way 
into  the  creeds,  and  dissensions  and  corruptions  and  parties  sprang 
up  among  the  believers,  and  the  church  passed  into  the  dark  âges, 
the  missionary  spirit  died  out,  and  clergy  and  people  were  given  over 
to  ignorance,  corruption  and  selfishness. 

In  the  âge  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  good  while  subsequently, 
the  Protestants  were  too  much  occupied  in  maintaining  their  indepen- 
dence  in  Europe,  and  in  dealing  with  the  various  qnestions  and  abuses 
which  grew  out  of  their  sudden  freedom,  to  think  of  '  sending  out  for- 
eîgn  missions  to  couvert  the  heathen  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  society  of  Jesuits  took  up  the  mia- 
sionary  work  in  pagan  lands  with  an  eamestness  and  fieryzeal  whioh 
astonished  the  world.  The  successes  of  Xavier  in  the  Portugnese 
colonies  of  India,  the  rapid  growth  of  their  missions  in  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  their  oonverts  in  Central  and 
Korth  America,  in  Oalifomia  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  a  wt>Bder 
to  theiDB^es.  But  greater  than  ail  w«re  tfae  trimiipbs  of  tliese  z&A- 
tn»  a»d  aèle  aoldiers  of  the  papal  church  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Um- 
gtray,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  the  work  they  wrought  in 
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civilizing  and  converting  the  natives  was  sio  bénéficient  as  to  win 
even  the  praîses  of  their  enemies.  And  oertainly  it  is  onlj  just  to 
say  that  the  records  of  Christian  missions  hâve  nothing  this  side  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  that  surpasses  or  equals  the  self-sacrifice 
and  courage  of  thèse  Jesuits,  or  the  cheerful  readîness  with  which 
thej  met  exposures,  dangers,  cruel  tortures,  and  death,  in  their  in- 
tense zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  And  to-day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  same  work,  scattered  ail  over  the  earth,  equally  zeal- 
eus,  and  as  ready  as  ever  to  encounter  péril  and  suffering  in  their  en- 
deavors  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  church. 

But  now,  we  are  rejoiced  to  say,  fast  on  the  track  of  thèse,  and  in 
advançe  of  them  in  many  places,  corne  the  Protestant  missions,  which 
hâve  developed  during  the  présent  century  into  such  wonderful 
strength,  and  zeal,  and  liberality,  and  obédience  to  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand,  "  Go  ye  into  ail  the  worïd,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
créature."  The  book  whose  title  is  given  above  aims  to  tell  the  story 
of  thèse  missions,  to  contrast  the  small  beginnings,  and  long  and  wea- 
ry  waitings  for  results,  with  the  récent  sudden  and  surprising  harvest 
of  couverts  ;  and  to  show  that  they  who  long  ago  went  ont  to  sow 
the  seed  in  tears,  are  now  beginning  to  retum  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
their  sheaves  with  them.  We  hâve  been  greatly  moved  by  the  read- 
ing  of  this  story,  and  we  cannot  look  upon  the  scènes  it  describes,  nor 
judge  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  gênerons 
contributions  of  the  evangelical  churches  joined  in  this  movement,  in 
any  narrow  or  sectarian  spirit,  but  only  as  Christians  rejoicing  in  the 
work  doue,  and  believing  that  any  form  of  Christîanity  is  better  than 
the  horrible  idolâtries  and  savage  barbarîsm  out  of  which  thèse  hea* 
then  are  lifked  by  their  conversion.  We  should  be  glad  if  they  were 
converted  to  our  interprétation  of  Christianity,  but  the  missionaries 
are  not  of  this  faith  ;  nevertheless  such  as  they  hâve  give  they  unto 
them  freely,  without  money  and  without  price.  For  this  we  are 
thankful,  for  is  not  any  kind  of  Christianity,  any  kind  of  civilization, 
better  than  a  System  which  encourages  such  atrocities  as  the  follow- 
mg? 

"  LoNDOM,  Nov.  1, 1880.  News  is  received  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  of  the  death  of  Chaca,  govemor  of  Whydah.  The  funend 
is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  massacre  of  natives,  aller  which  the  king 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  the  annual  célébration  in  memoiy 
of  his  iather.  The  célébration  will  last  four  months,  during  which 
200  captured  chieft  will  be  beheaded.  The  English  refused  to  go  to 
the  célébration.*' 
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AgaÎD,  in  1848  an  Engltsh  ship*  waswrecked  among  the  New  Hé- 
brides, and  the  whole  company  was  murdered,  and  the  bodies  sent . 
round  to  the  villages  for  cannibal  feasts.    And  for  many  dajs  thèse 
monsters  kept  up  their  horrible  orgies  with  a  ferodty  sarpassing  that 
of  the  hungry  beasts  of  the  Roman  amphithéâtres. 

And  it  is  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  in  thèse  missions,  religion, 
éducation,  and  civilization  go  together  hand  in  hand,  in  their  benefiEus- 
tions  to  the  wretched  pagans.  They  are  not  only  oonverted  from 
their  idolâtries,  but  through  the  immeasurably  deep  and  wide-spread 
moral  influence  of  the  gospel,  though  partially  crippled  by  fieJse  dog- 
mas,  whole  tribes  are  regenerated,  reyolutionized  in  manners,  and 
morals,  and  spirit,  and  aims  ;  lified  ont  of  the  dégradation,  the  sen- 
sualism,  and  savage  customs  and  cruelties  of  a  thousand  years'  stand- 
ing, into  the  habits  and  industries  and .  arts,  into  the  schools  and 
home-life,  into  the  social  order  and  révérence  for  law  and  good  govem- 
ment,  which  belong  to  Christian  cîvilization.  Ail  thèse  blessings  the 
missionary  takes  aloug  with  him  into  heathen  lands,  and  whenever  he 
gets  permanent  foothold  such  shocking  abominations  as  those  men- 
tioned  above,  sooner  or  later,  give  way  before  the  gospel  and  dis- 
appear. 

As  a  single  example  of  this  take  the  case  of  the  Fiji  islanders.  A 
more  brutal,  ferocious,  and  diabolical  set  of  savages  were  not  to  be 
£ound  in  ail  the  Pacific  islands  than  thèse  blood-thirsty  cannibals 
when  Europeans  first  came  in  contact  with  tbem.  We  bave  neither 
disposition  nor  space  to  describe  their  horrible  feasts  of  human  flesh, 
their  devil-dances,  aud  the  unparalled  abominations  and  barbarities  of 
their  daily  life  ;  but  tbere  is  no  instance  on  record  where  man  ever 
came  nearer  to  the  wild  beast,  or  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
Word  devil,  than  thèse  Fijians.  Forty  years  ago  they  dragged  eleven 
human  beings,  by  the  neck,  along  the  ground  to  the  front  of  the  Mis- 
sion House,  murdered,  cooked  and  eat  them  ;  and  because  the  mis- 
sionaries  and  their  wives  shut  the  Windows  to  keep  out  the  sight  and 
smell,  thèse  démons  told  them  that  if  they  did  it  again  they  would  be 
served  in  the  same  way  ! 

Tuming  from  this,  let  us  look  at  them  now,  as  transformed  by  the 
work  of  the  English  Wesleyan  missionaries.  And  we  présent  to  our 
readers  the  picture  as  painted  by  the  govemor  of  the  Islands,  Sir  A. 
Gordon,  in  May,  1879  : 

""  Out  of  a  population  of  about  120,000,  there  are  now  102,000 
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regolar  worebippers  m  the  churches^  of  wbicfa  there  are  sev^t^  hun- 
dred,  ail  well  bailt  and  oompleted.  In  eveiy  fitmily  there  is  mormog 
and  evening  worship.  Over  42,000  children  are  in  attendance  in  tbe 
1,584  daj  sdiools.  The  heatheiiism  whîch  stiil  e^dts  in  the  monnC- 
aiti  distriotB)  mirrounded  as  it  is  on  ail  sides  by  a  Christian  population 
on  the  ooast,  is  raptdlj  dying  ont.'' 

And  to  ail  this  is  to  be  added,  the  création  of  arts,  and  manifold 
industries,  the  securîty  of  life  and  property,  social  order,  and  ail  the 
sanctities  of  marriage,  parental  duties,  and  domestic  life.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  believe  that  there  is  even  one  Universalist  who  would  not 
join  with  us  in  rejoicing  over  this  wondertul  and  beneficent  change, 
and  thankîng  Grod  for  it  whether  the  work  of  orthodox  or  heterodox  ; 
thanking  God  for  a  religion  which,  even  when  yoked  with  many  hu- 
man  dogmas,  bas  the  power  thns  to  lift  the  aavage  into  a  civilized  man, 
the  ignonint  into  knowledge,  and  the  démon  into  a  Christian. 

But  we  must  be  more  brief,  and  corne  directly  to  the  contrasts  of 
the  past  with  the  présent,  showing  the  saving  and  noble  work  of  thèse 
foreign  missions.  Eighty  years  ago  there  were  only  seven  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  in  the  world,  now  there  are  seventy,  besides 
many  local  and  native  socierïes  like  those  in  Australia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  those  formed  by  the  converted  heathen  in  Madagascar, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  elsewhere.  At  the  date  named  thèse  soci- 
eties employed  l70  maie  missionaries,  to-day  there  are  2,400  Euro- 
peans  and  Americans,  hundreds  of  ordained  native  preachers  (in  the 
East  Indies  alone  over  400,  and  as  many  more  in  the  South  Seas), 
over  23,000  native  hçlpers,  catechists,  evangelists,  and  teachers,  not 
coundng  numerous  female  assistants,  private  nûssionaries,  colporteurs, 
and  thousands  of  unpaid  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Take  one  of  thèse  societies  as  an  example  of  growth  —  the  fiag- 
lish  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  1819  it  employed  26  Europeaas*; 
in  1680,  211  ;  in  1839  it  had  two  native  preachers,  in  1880  it  em- 
ployed 200  ;  in  ail,  2,740  European  and  Native  teadiers  and  evangd- 
bts,  192  stations,  and  about  140,000  Chrirtians.  In  twenty  years  the 
annual  income  of  this  society  had  reached  only  $125,000  ;  in  1880  it 
had  risen  to  $1,108,000.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Wesleyan, 
London,  Propagation,  and  American  Board.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
entire  income  of  Protestant  Missions  was  less  than  $250,000  ;  now 
the  annual  receipts  equal  $6,500,000  !  of  whi(^  Englatid  fnraishes 
5,500,000,  and  America  $1,75C,000. 
.    Eighty  years  Ago  there  were,  perhaps,  50,000  converts  ;  to^day  it 
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noifiy  be  cooâdentiy  aMUted  Aul  tkie  Domber  has  mem  to  t,65O^O00. 
Al  the  same  date  tiie  êehooU  uoder  ^ihe  care  of  missiQnarîes  were  qot 
OT^  70,  wbHe  dow  t^ere  are  nearly  12,000,  with  mpre  tba,D  iOOjjOOP 
fl«bo.lai:8  î  Ii)t  Pçly^eaia,  bo  latdy  in  a  aay^ge  «taie,  tihe  W^eynAs 
4qi^  bave  1,705  scbools  aod  nearly  $0,000  pupUs  ;  wbîte  m  Jfadar 
gfuwar,  wbeoe  a  few  years  ago  saçh  borrible  perseootioDg  and  martyr- 
doms  were  <À  daily  occurrence,  tbe  Lpndon  IGs^ionary  Society  al.one 
bas  784  day  scbools  witb  abo^t  44^000  scbolars  ! 

In  tbe  year  1805  the  Scriptureabad  bee^i^  trao^l^ited  in  4fty  dialect9, 
and  fiome  5,000,000  ccipies  diatributad.  Sinoe  then,  tàe  Bible,  «r 
principal  parts  of  k  bave  been  translated  into  22€  langna^ies  and  d^a- 
leets,  and  tbe  drcnlation  amoants  to  about  148,000,000  of  copies! 
And  tbe  thing  to  be  remembered  is  tbat  tbe  most  of  this  work  bas 
been  done  by  tbe  missionaries  ;  and  above  aU  it  is  to  be  reçaedibered 
tbat  tbese  laboriona,  patient  men  bave  gone  tbrougb  t^e  ixnmen^e 
toil  of  reducipg  to  a  writt^  lapguage  sixty  or  seventy  of  tbe  rnde 
ajfid  barbarous  dialeots  of  tbe  varions  tribes  of  brotal  savages  to 
whom  tbey  were  sent  on  tbis  n^ission  of  civUization  and  reli^oa. 

Tbese  examples  of  what  tbe  misi^iionaries  are  doipg  ainang  tbe  un- 
ciyilized  races  of  heathe^tdom,  are  only  a  £bw  ont  of  a  m^ltMode  ^bow- 
ing  tbe  kind  and  quality  of  their  work,  and  of  the  sucoess  which  bas 
attended  it  They  certainly  witness  eloquently  to  tbe  self-sacrifioe, 
the  persistent  courage,  industry,  and  fûtbfialness  ot  tbe  noble  men 
and  women  sent  out  by  the  several  churobes,  or  by  tbe  joint  action  of 
ail  of  them. 

We  say  ail  of  them,  for  even  tbe  Quakers  are  quietly,  but  energet- 
icaUy,  laboring  in  this  field,  not  content  to  stand  idle  ail  tbe  day  wbile 
others  so^fr  the  seed  and  reap  the  barvest.  This  coniparatively  em^U 
and  weak  people  entered  Madagascar  in  1867,  and  naw  they  bave  a 
congrégation  of  500  at  the  capital,  and  108  country  congregatioyos,  21 
native  evangelists,  26,000  couverts,  85  scbools,  and  3,000  soholars. 
In  Syria  they  bave  seven  flourbhing  scbools,  an  orphan-bouse  and 
bospital.  And  the  Httle  sect  of  Moravians  bave  for  many  years  bad 
their  stations  in  Greenland  and  South  Africa,  ou  the  Mosquito  Ck>ast, 
ampng  the  Indians,  and  in  the  Himalayas. 

And  last  of  ail  even  our  Unitarian  friends  bave  a  loreign  mission 
among  the  heathen,  commenoed  twenty«five  years  ago  in  India,  and 
coniinued  to  the  présent  time,  and  with  en^inent  auccess,  as  tbe  fol* 
lowing  from  the  Unttctrian  Review  shows  : 
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^  Mr.  Dali  has  established  schools  for  the  instructioD  of  the  joang, 
which  hâve  called  out  gênerons  approval  from  ail  classée  in  Calcutta  ; 
and,  best  of  ail,  be  has  not  forgotten  the  preached  word,  the 
hreaking  of  fareadt  and  prayer,  and  has  brooght  himself  near  to  the 
hearts  of  Hindoo  tbdata  ail  ovot  India,  visiting  their  charches  and 
scattering  his  printed  words  throi^;faoat  the  Und.  Many  Hindoo 
strangers  ap  and  down  the  country  grasp  bim  hj  the  hand,  and  saj 
they  know  him  ;  and  one  Hmdoo  gentleman  has  shown  a  more  mîSi- 
stantîal  approval  of  late  by  givine  a  handred  and  twentj  suits  of 
clothing  to  the  pupils  of  his  Revers  s  School  in  Calcutta.  .  The  three 
schools,  having  twentj-three  teachers  in  ail,  are  the  school  for  boys, 
containing  two  handred  and  four  pupils  ;  the  Girls'  School,  with 
ninetj-nine  pupils,  under  the  fiuthful  charge  of  an  English  ladj,  Mrs. 
Helen  Tomkins,  who  has  four  assistants  and  some  pupil-teachers  ; 
and  the  Revers'  School." 

And  now,  wîth  this  very  imperfect  présentation  of  the  work  of 
foreign  missions,  let  us  ask,  What  are  Universalists  as  a  church,  or  as 
individuals,  doing  in  this  department  of  Christian  labor  ?  What  part 
hâve  they  as  sowers  or  reapers  in  this  great  harvest  field  of  God  ? 
Hâve  they  no  interest  in  the  command,  <*  60  ye  into  ail  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  créature  **  ?  Is  there  no  sensé  of  steward- 
ship  in  them  when  they  oonsider  what  a  wealth  of  good  there  is  in 
the  great  Truths  committed  to  their  charge  ;  what  an  uplifting,  civil- 
izing  and  sanctifying  power  there  is  in  the  grand  doctines  of  the  Di- 
vine Fatherhood,  Universal  Human  Brotherbood,  the  spiritual  beauty 
and  présent  blessing  of  a  righteous  life,  and  the  final  destrucdon  of 
sin  and  evil  ot  every  name  ? 

And  yet,  with  thèse  life-imparting  truths,  thèse  mighty  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  at  our  command,  what  bave  we  donc  in  the  fields 
whei^  others  bave  toiled  so  patiently  and  successfuUy  ?  Litendly, 
nothing.  It  is  true  that  we  bave  one  Woman  foreign  missionary,  but 
not  among  tbe  heathen  ;  and  this  we  owe  to  the  generous  and  spirited 
women  ti  our  church^  to  whom  we  gladly  render  ail  houor  for  their 
courage  and  persistent  dévotion  to  this  work.  But  in  the  wide  realms 
of  heathenism,  with  its  revolting  idolâtries  and  impurities,  its  human 
sacrifices  and  cannibalism,  its  tribal  hatreds,  and  chronic  warfiure, 
and  brutal  ferodUes,  and  its  moral  and  social  dégradation  and 
damnation,  we  bave  not  one  to  speak  for  us,  not  one  to  show  the  waj 
ont  of  ail  this  into  a  knowledge  of  (3od  as  a  Father,  of  Man  as  a 
Brolber,  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  ;  into  a  life  o  puri^,  righteoasnesi, 
peaœ,  and  mutnal  love  and  helpfulness.    And  yet  our  ^  Begister  " 
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shows  nearlj  a  thousand  parishes,  42,500  ^miilies,  724  ministers,  7M 
Snnday  schools^parish  property  valued  at  $6|500,000,  4  collèges  and  2 
divinity  schools,  wîth  more  than  800  students  !  And  in  ihis  connec- 
tion we  maj  remark  that  ihe  American  Board  with  144  ordained 
missionaries,  ihe  Baptist  Missionarj  Union  of  Boston  with  141  in 
Asiatic  lands,  the  Presbyterian  of  New  York  with  122,  the  Methodist 
with  184,  aU  draw  their  missionaries  fram  tkeir  collèges  aiid  (heolog- 
iccU  seminaries. 

With  our  numbers  and  wealth  and  resoarces,  then,  is  it  not  time 
that  we  had  raised  a  fund  suffident  to  maintain  one  mission  to  the 
heathen  ?  Are  there  no  Christian  rich  men  among  us  who  are  will- 
ing  to  give  to  Lazarus  the  cmmbs  that  fidl  from  their  tables  ?  And 
among  ail  our  ministers  and  theological  stqdents  is  there  not  one  who 
would  Yolunteer  to  enter  npon  this  mission?  We  believe,  if  the 
means  were  provided,  there  are  more  than  one  who  would  be  ready 
to  accept  the  sacrifices  and  toils  and  risks  required  for  teaching  and 
civilizing  thèse  ignorant  and  wretched  barbarians,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  our  brothers,  and  bave  clûm  upon  us  for  our  sympathy  and  help, 
for  some  chance  for  a  knowledge  of  God  and  bis  Son,  of  the  duties 
and  possibilities  of  life  hère,  and  of  the  growth  and  glory  of  the  life 
hereafter. 

Even  the  converted  heathen  themselves,  so  recently  savages,  put  us 
to  shame  in  their  generous  zeal  to  give  as  freely  as  they  bave  re- 
oeived  of  the  word  of  life.  Last  year  the  Sandwich  Island  Christ- 
ians  gave  nearly  four  thousand  dollars  for  foreign  missions  ;  and  the 
Karens  of  Burmah  devoted  more  than  thîrty-one  thousand  toward 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  surrounding  heathen.  Whiat  an  example 
for  us! 

It  is  time,  we  honestly  believe,  to  test  the  sinoerity  of  our  fidth, 
and  the  value  of  our  doctrines,  in  some  such  effort  as  this.  In  thèse 
later  centuries  Universalism  bas  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  its 
power  among  a  purely  heathen  people.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  the  men  among  us  who  bave  the  needed  wealth  would  fnmish  this 
opportunity^  and  send  ont  the  right  man,  a  man  thoroughly  educated 
and  tndned  for  missionary  work,  and  let  him  go  among  thèse  degraded 
aiid  superstitions  idolaters,  and  liye  with  them,  and  show  them  how  to 
liVoy  establish  schools,  teach  them  the  needed  industries,  purify  their 
monlsy  and  every  day  talk  to  them  and  preach  to  them,  without  re» 
•erre,  of  thelawaod  k>Te  of  God  who  baîh  made  of  one  bkod  aU  aa- 
tiona  of  the  earth,  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of  talTatimi 
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from  sin  and  perverted  ^ppetite  and  hatred  and  eyery  form  of  eiâl  M» 
the  highest  bleasuig  of  life  on  eiMiii)  and  of  be^iien  and  bolin^eii  m 
the  final  héritage  of  alL  With  no  shadow  of  doubt,  we  believe  tbat 
a  man  of  abilitj,  fully  furniabed,  moved  and  guided  bj  tbe  Hotj 
Spirit^  p^tien^y  Uvmg,  working,  te^cbing,  apd  preaching  in  tbi^  W9fy 
wonld,  in  far  lésa  time,  gatber  in  a  banrest  greater  tban  hfi»  ever 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  mo8t  devoted  orthodox  misaionarj  -^  a 
baryest  so  abonnding  tbat  our  entire  charcb  would  be  readj  to  t(|ke 
up  the  work,  and  carry  it  forward  qntil  <<  the  wildemess  ^m^d  ^e  sali* 
tarj  place  sball  be  glad  for  tbem,  and  the  disert  sball  blossopi  aa  .tbot 
rpse," 

We  bave  spoken  before  on  this  subject,  elsewhere,  and  the  sxxggf^ 
tion  was  met  in  some  quarCërs  with  such  exclamations  as»  ^  Take  care 
of  tbe  beatben  at  bome,**  "  absnrd,"  "  impossible,"  etc.  ;  but  we  vent- 
nre  to  prophecy  tbat  onr  people  will  come  to  this  in  due  time*  The 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  Universalist  cbnrcb  will  get  as  &t  tow<«jrd 
the  front  as  the  Unitarians,  and  bave  *  at  least  one  foreign  mission 
among  tbfi  beatben.  We  bave  not  yet  done  with  the  matter,  bjot 
sball  bave  something  more  to  say  at  another  time. 

Beligtous  World. 

-  Last  Afpbal  for  THE  QuAitTsm^Y.—  We  wouM  call  the  s^Mdai 
atlenlion  of  onr  readcrs  to  the  Circular  of  the  Agent  ol  the  Publiahttg 
House  sent  ont  in  behall  of  tbe  Quarterly.  Unless  our  irien4a 
mi^ke  an  eamest  effort  to  increa3e  the  Hat  of  subscnbers  up  to 
the  point  of  payîng  expenses,  this  wiU  be  the  last  volume  of  the  Quar- 
terly.  The  House  bas  done  generously,  continuing  to  issue  it  for 
years  at  a  loss.  As  business  men,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  do  this 
any  longer.  For  thîrty-scven  years,  when  our  people  were  few  in  num- 
ber,  wtthout  weaHh,  and  wanting  comparatively  in  educational  culture, 
the  QUARTERLY  has  lived,  and  done  noble  work  in  the  cause  of  Truth  ; 
a«4  shall  it  die  now,  when  ail  thèse  conditions  are  reversed  ? 

We  call  upon  our  ministers,  as  one  of  tbem,  to  make  a^ve  exerlpon 
to  save  tbe  dénomination  from  this  veproadi.  Will  not  every  mioiater 
dtber  htmself  become  a  subscriber,  pr  induce  the  Committee  to  place  it 
in  the  Parish  Library,  and  thus  secure  the  reading  of  it  for  himsell  and 
the  SuDday-school  teachers  ?  The  information  it  will  fumish  on  Bibli- 
cal,  Doctrinal,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  subjects,  in  their  relation  to 
Scriptural  interprétation,  will  retum  to  the  pulpit  and  the  sodety  during 
the  year  ten*fold  the  small  8nbscrip«!on  price  ;  and  we  say  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  strongesl  and  clearest  thinkers  and  the  best  schctar» 
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among  us  are  contribntors  to  îts  pages.  Wîthout  the  Quarterly  wc 
could  not  hâve  thèse  fruits  of  their  study,  because  the  thorough  and 
elaborate  Strticles  containing  thèse  are  too  long  for,  aod  are  not  suited 
to,  the  cohimns  of  the  weekly  joumals.  We  could  point  to  scores  of 
papers,  in  past  volumes,  that  hâve  enriched  our  denominational  lîtera- 
ture,  educated  our  preachers,  and  given  power  and  usefulness  to  pulpît 
teachkig,  which  never  would  hâve  seen  the  light  if  the  Quarterly  bad 
not  fumished  thèse  writers  a  médium  of  communicating  with  the  public. 
As  examples  we  refer  to  Dr.  Ballou's  article,  elsewhere  mentioned,  on 
the  Phraseology  employed  by  the  Jews  m  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previ- 
ously,  regarding  the  future  life,  and  future  punishments  ;  and  to  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Sawyer  on  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  those  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Laurie  on  the  same  work,  which  last  are  as  pains-taking  and  exhaustive 
a  stcdy  of  Us  language  and  doctrinal  teachings  as  has  ever  been  made. 

Will  every  reader  of  this  make  a  personal  effort  to  place  the  name  of 
his  minister,  or  society,  or  fricnd,  or  of  ail  together,  on  the  Quarterly 
list  ?  In  doing  this,  he  will  not  only  do  good  service  for  them,  but  for 
many  others  who  will  greatly  regret  to  hâve  it  stopped  ;  and  also  for  the 
honor  of  our  Church,  that  it  may  continue  to  hâve  a  Quarterly  which 
will  take  its  stand  with  similar  publications  in  other  churches. 

—  The  following  paragraph  is  from  Bishop  Simpson's  Yale  Lectures  on 
**  Preaching.''  It  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  sup- 
posed  antagonisms  of  Science  and  Religion. 

"  l  can  accord  to  scientists  nearly  ail  they  ckdm,  without  in  the  slight* 
est  degree  affecting  the  foundations  of  jny  nûth.  Does  the  scientist  teU 
me  this  universe  was  created  millions  of  âges  aso  ?  I  do  not  denv  it  ; 
for  my  Bible  tells  me  it  was  *  in  the  beginning,^  which  may  hâve  oeen 
long  before  the  millions  of  âges  which  he  claims.  Does  he  tell  me  that 
Ihe  laws  which  are  in  opération  to-day  hâve  been  in  opération  for  millions 
of  years  ?  I  admit  it  ;  only  adding,  the  ffreat  Lawffiver  ezisted  before 
thèse  laws.  Does  he  tell  me  of  the  boundlessness  of  space,  of  an  infini- 
tude  of  worlds  ?  1  rejoice  the  more,  for  they  are  ail  the  work  of  my 
Father's  hands.  Does  he  tell  me  that  the  laws  of  évolution  show  a  de- 
velopment  from  the  less  to  the  greater  ?  I  accept  ail  that  ;  for,  under 
the  Gospel,  from  a  sinner  I  became  a  saint,  and  from  a  saint  I  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  angels,  and  shaU  sit  down  with  the  Saviour  on  his 
throne.  Does  he  tellme  that  this  évolution  dispenses  with  the  Creator  ? 
I  say  :  Not  so.  There  are  manjr  things  daimed  for  évolution  concerning 
whidi  the  verdict  of  the  Scotch  jury  appiies, —  *  Not  proved  '  ;  yet,  were 
I  to  admit  them  all^  they  would  not  affect  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
«kill  and  power  of  the  ^eat  Father.  I  admire  the  skill  of  the  watcb- 
maker  who  produces  an  accurate  timepiece  ;  but  how  much  more  would 
I  admire  his  skill  if  he  made  one  watch  which  was  capable  of  producing 
otber  watches,  each  keepine  better  time  than  the  former,  so  that  there 
should  be  evolved  at  lensth  a  watch  of  such  perfection,  that  it  shouM 
jiot  vary  a  second  in  a  million  of  years  I  If  the  great  Creator  created 
but  a  germ,  and  in  that  germ  were  ail  the  possibilities  of  forming  a  mol- 
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titude  of  worldsy  with  their  laws  of  motion  so  impivssed  on  each  that  it 
sbould  take  ita  place  in  due  time,  admiration  for  his  wonderful  skill 
would  only  be  enhanced.  Yet  ail  that  refers  to  my  dwelling-place  ;  to 
my  earthly  surroundings  ;  to  the  tabernacle  in  whicli  I  dwell.  The  rév- 
élation of  God's  mercy  and  love  corne  to  me  in  a  différent  line.  They 
are  not  évolutions  ;  but  émanations.  They  corne  down  upon  me  from 
above,  like  the  sunlight  and  dew  of  heaven." 

—  It  was  natural  in  tbose  rude  and  nnspiritual  âges,  before  Révélation 
had  discovered  the  character,  or  philosophy  had  suggested  the  idea  and 
providence  of  the  one  suprême  God,  that  men  should  make  their  gods 
after  their  own  likeness,  and  attribute  to  them  their  own  passions  and 
motives  for  action.  In  this  way  they  explained  the  lightning  blast,  the 
earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  pestilence,  and  ail  the  destructions  and 
calamities  resulting  from  the  forces  of  the  physical  universe. 

They  knew  that  when  angry  they  manifested  it  in  some  violent  way  ; 
that  they  inflicted  injuries  on  those  who  had  done  them  wrong,  and  whom 
they  hated  ;  that  they  stmck  down  those  who  provoked  their  wratb  ; 
and  with  fire  and  sword,  wounding,  maiming  and  IdUing,  they  visited 
their  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 

Now,  when  they  saw  what  seemed  to  them  similar  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  invisible  powers  governing  the  world,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  conclude  it  came  from  similar  feelings  on  their  part,  was  dictated 
by  like  passions  raging  in  the  bosoms  of  the  gods.  When  they  saw  the 
plague  or  fever  wasting  a  man's  family  ;  when  his  property  was  destroyed 
by  the  tempest  or  the  devouring  flame  ;  when  the  lightning  from  heaven 
smote  him  down  into  death  as  with  a  fiery  sword  ;  the  first  thought  which 
would  take  possesion  of  their  terrified  minds,  would  be  —  **  The  gods 
ate  angry  with  him  ;  they  hâve  smitten  him  in  their  wrath." 

This  would  be  the  readiest,  and  to  them  the  most  natural  and  legiti- 
mate,  explanation  of  such  use  of  superior  power.  If  they  were  not  an- 
gry, why  should  they  thunder  through  the  heavens,  and  launch  their 
lightning  bolts  against  the  earth  ?  If  they  did  not  hâte  a  man,  if  they 
had  no  quarrel  with  him,  or  his  race,  why  should  they  let  loose  the  tem- 
pests  and  the  pestilence  against  him  and  his  ?  why  should  they  blast  his 
crops,  and  destroy  his  flocks  and  herds  ? 

If,  therefore,  they  do  thèse  things,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  hu- 
man  beings  act  in  a  similar  way  ;  because  they  hâve  some  pique  to  grat- 
ify,  or  some  injury  to  revenge,  or  because  they  are  roused  to  fury  by 
some  foncied  neglect  or  insuit  Under  such  provocations  men  them- 
•elves  act  in  this  way,  and  do  what  harm  they  can  to  the  objects  of  their 
wrath.  The  deities,  with  the  same  passions,  moved  by  the  same  angry 
émotions,  give  expression  to  them  in  ways  similar,  but  as  much  more 
terrible  as  their  power  is  greater. 

Such  is  the  subjective  process  by  which  men  transferred  to  the  gods, 
'  whom  their  imagination  had  created,  their  own  dispositions,  passions 
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and  feelin^  and  their  own  methods  of  gratifying  thèse.    They  made 

their  divinities  in  their  own  image,  and  projected  ont  of  themselves  the 

éléments  of  character  whicb  they  ascribed  to  them.    And  thus»  as  the 

poet  bas  not  more  strongly  than  tmly  expressed  it,  they  made  their 

**  Oods  partial,  obaogvftil,  panlopate,  .iiiûast, 
WhoM  attribates  were  rage,  reTenge,  or  liist.** 

—  The  Jewtsh  Messenger  says  : 

"  The  time  is  fast  approachmg  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  organise 
a  new  partv  in  American  Judaism:  Tbat  the  people  are  weary  of  the 
torpidity  ot  the  old  and  the  madness  of  the  new  cannot  be  disguised. 
We  want  a  Judaism  which  sball  be  Jewisb,  not  German,  or  Pofish,  or 
Portuguese,  or  Nihilistic,  and  not  opposed  in  spirit  and  form  to  the  cul- 
tiire  and  refinement  of  the  time.  It  must  be  founded  on  the  principles 
for  whicb  onr  fathers  sacrificed  their  lives  ;  it  must  be  true  to  the  his- 
torical  character  of  Judaism  ;  it  must  emphasize  the  idea  of  Jewish  na- 
tionality  as  opposed  to  cosmopclitanism,  and  confide  in  the  God  of  Is- 
raël as  an  intelligent,  working  Being,  and  not  any  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, or  pantheistic  conception  ;  it  must  be  tolérant,  and  révèrent,  and 
MX  of  sympatby  for  human  sufiering  and  weakness  in  other  sects.  On 
this  platform  it  is  possible  to  array  a  number  of  our  ministers  and 
congrégations  who  want  Judaism  to  be  not  an  antique,  but  a  working 
force  in  our  âge." 

—  The  Albanians,  who  bave  lately  attracted  so  much  of  the  world's 
attention,  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Roman  Cath- 
6ÙQM  and  Orthodox  Greeks.  Thefe  is  among  them  a  secret  society, 
with  regular  signs  and  pass-words,  called  the  Order  of  Bektashi  Der- 
vishes.  Tbey  bave  a  somewhat  peculiar  creed,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
Moslems  as  heretics,  and  by  foreigners  as  free-thinkers  : 

"  They  believe  that  Ali,  the  son-ln-law  of  Mohammed,  was  God  Incar- 
nate, and  that  he  performed  a  mediatoriai  office  for  ail  Mohammedans. 
He  performed  meritorious  works,  and  uttered  prayers  vicariously  for  hîs 
followers,  so  that  no  Moslem  need  make  prayers  or  do  good  deeds  with  the 
object  of  winning  iavor  with  God.  The  Bektashi  statement  of  the  case 
it,  *  Our  prayers  hâve  been  said  '  (bv  Alil  Whoever  bas  faMh  to  believe 
tbat  be  bas  permanently  been  introduced  by  Ali  to  the  favor  of  God  may 
act  as  he  pleases  without  sensé  of  sin.  The  Bektashis  divide  mankind 
into  two  classes  :  *  raw  soûls  '  —  those  who  are  still  in  bondage  to  céré- 
monial observances  ;  and  '  cooked  soûls  '  —  those  fuUy  ripened  charac- 
âters  wbo  enjoy  the  freedom  whicb  anses  from  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ofEend  God." 

—  A  distinguished  materialist  Is  reported  by  the  Tribune  as  saying, 
«  Dr.  Tanner's  fast  bas  done  more  to  shake  my  belief  in  materialism 
tban  anything  that  I  bave  ever  known  of.  We  materialists  believe  mind 
to  be  simply  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  tbat  at  every  thought  certain 
brain  cells  are  destroyed.  If  the  brain  be  affected,  its  function — thought 
—  is  impaired.  But  Dr.  Tanner  bas  undergone  a  terrible  nervous  strain, 
as  shown  by  the  large  waste  of  the  phosphates.    Still,  despite  this  drain 
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apon  the  brain,  his  mind  bas  rematned  clear  and  active.    I  cannot  rec- 
oncile  this  with  tay  belief.'' 

We  recommend  him  to  read  the  article  in  Striants  Monthfy  for  De- 
cemt>er  last,  entitled,  ^  A  Study  of  Apparent  Death."  If  he  can  believe 
its  statements,  it  wiU  still  forther  strenthen  his  faith  in  this  direction. 

—  Lately  there  has  t>een  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  Belgium  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  relation  to  the  free  public 
•chools,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  for  defeating  the  pnrpose  oi 
the  govemment  to  establish  a  System  of  éducation  free  from  their  con- 
trol.  We  lately  saw  the  report  of  a  sermon  from  one  of  our  preachers 
laudmg  the  Catholic  Church.  The  facts  given  below,  brought  out  by 
the  inquiry,  may  increase  his  admiration  of  a  hierarchy  whose  priests 
employ  such  means  to  sustain  their  rébellion  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  that  gives  them  shelter  and  protection  : 

"The  vicar  of  Izel,  to  talce  one  instance,  has  been  < instructine'  the 
boys  and  girls  in  his  confirmation  classes  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to 
disobey  their  parents,  il  their  parents  tell  them  to  go  to  the  Govemment 
schooL  The  parish  priest  ot  Cross-Fays  informed  his  congrégation 
from  the  pulpit  that  fathers  and  mothers  would  do  much  better  for  their 
chiidren  if  they  allowed  them  to  run  about  the  streets  and  the  fields  ail 
day,  than  if  they  sent  them  to  schools  which  were  not  under  the  relig- 
ious rule  of  the  Church.  *  If  wives  cannot  succeed  in  persuading  their 
husbands  to  remove  their  chiidren  from  such  schools.''  said  he,  "it  is 
the  duty  of  the  wivcs  to  separatefirom  such  husbands.*'  In  many  plates 
the  priests  directly  inform  their  hearers  from  the  pulpit  that  every  edu- 
cator  who  dérives  his  or  her  mission  from  the  State  is  a  reprobate  and  a 
castaway,  living  under  the  curse  of  God  ;  and  the  chiidren  are  tai^ht 
that  there  is  nothine  wrong  in  insulting,  disobeying,  or  injuring  those 
whose  existence  and  occupation  offend  the  Almiffhnr.  A  complaint  has 
been  lodged  against  the  pastor  of  Vievres  that  be  bas  organized  a  Sys- 
tem of  persécution  against  the  schoolmistress  of  the  commune.  She  is 
a  pions  Catholic,  and  insists  upon  goia^  regularly  to  the  church  ;  the 
clergyman  encouraged  her  fellow  worshippen!  to  push  her  out  of  ber 
seat  ;  the  chiidren  from  the  rival  "  Catbolit  school  "  were  told  by  the 
pastor  to  draw  her  seat  from  under  ber  just  as  she  was  going  to  sit  down, 
and  to  follow  her  with  screams  and  yells  wben  they  met  her  out  of  doors. 
Tbe  priest  of  Chiny  gives  odd  instructions  to  the  chiidren  of  his  parish 
who  attend  the  communal  school.  He  told  them  that  the  scboolmasier 
belonged  to  that  dass  of  sinners  wbo  sold  Ibeir  soûls  to  the  devil  for  jt 
couple  of  francs  ;  and  he  ordered  them,  as  a  reliions  duty,  to  stop  tbeir 
ears  and  make  a  noise  while  the  teacber  was  givins  the  lessons,  in  order 
that  none  of  his  devilish  doctrines  might  destroy  v^t\r  soûls." 

^  In  a  course  of  lectures  oo  tbe  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg  and  the 
New  Church,  by  Rev.  James  Read,  "pastor  of  the  Boston  Society  ot 
tbe  New  Jérusalem,"  tbeioUowiog  statements  regarding  the  conditions 
of  tbe  future  life  occur  in  tbe  Lecture  on  "  Tbe  Spiritual  World  "  : 

<<  One  whç  passes  into  the  oiberllfels  In  âll  essential  respects  pM* 
cisely  tbe  same  human  being  as  before.    He  ezists  in  buman  form,  and 
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possetifts  every  bodHy  as  well  as  menUl  Caculty.  But  his  body  is  now 
spfritual,  QOt  natural.  He  finds  himself  surrounded  by  men  and  women, 
who,  like  himself,  began  their  life  on  the  earth.  There  are  no  angels 
but  buman  angels,  no  devîls  or  evtl  spirits  but  those  who  hâve  gone 
from  the  natural  world.  When  God  made  man  in  His  image,  after  His 
likeness,  He  reachèd  the  crowaing  work  of  His  création.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  there  shoukl  be  anj  créature  higher  than  tha  image  and  like- 
ness of  the  Creator." 

—  The  Afetkodist  Quarterfy^  in  aa  editorial  on  the  Parsees,  fnmishes 
the  following  interesting  statement  regarding  their  belief.  As  witi  be 
scen,  it  âatly  contradicts  the  popular  opinion  touching  their  Dualism  : 

*'  In  reply  to  an  English  cler^yman,  J.  Wilson,  who  some  forty  yeais 
ago  wrote  a  work  aginst  the  pnnciples  of  the  Psu-see  religion,  two  Par- 
see  scholars  denied  that  the  sect  had  a  doctrine  that  everything  existing 
in  the  world  had  proceeded  from  two  principles.  One  of  them,  Doshab- 
hai,  maintained  that  the  words  found  in  the  Vendidad  on  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  were  only  a  parable  of  their  prophet  Zoroaster,  describing  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  man.  According  to  the  other  Parsee  writer, 
Aspendiardjee,  Ahriman  is  not  a  real  being,  but  only  a  syrobol  for  vice 
and  evil.  The  doctrine  for  Dualism  is  also  opposed  in  the  Vadshar* 
Kart,  a  book  which  is  ascribed  to  Mediomah,  the  unde  of  Zoroaster,  but 
which  probably  datés  from  a  very  récent  time.  According  to  this  book, 
Ahriman  is  a  powerless  créature  of  Ormuzd,  who  h  as  created  ail  créa- 
tures, useful  as  well  as  hurtf ul,  eaçh  of  which,  however,  serves  for  somo 
purpose  in  the  création." 

^  The  Lost  tribes  of  Israël  hâve  bte»  found  again  ;  this  time  in  the 
Caucasus  by  a  Russian  traveller  and  }Oumalist,  W.  J.  Remirowitck- 
Dantschenko,  who  has  written  a  book  about  them.  They  were  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Daghestan,  where  travellers  never  went  before. 
They  are  warlike,  and  resemble  the  Cossacks  in  appearance,  but  they 
follow  the  old  Mosaic  law  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the 
second  building  of  the  temple,  without  any  knowledge  of  Talmudic  tra- 
ditions and  forms,  and  they  claim  to  hâve  lived  where  they  now  are  ever 
silice  the  time  of  Psalmonassar. 


CONTEMPORAEY  UTERATUBE. 


1.  Indireot  Testimony  of  HIttory  to  the  OenolneneM  of  the  Gospels.  By  Frédéric 
Hnldekoper.    ad  Edit.    New  York:    James  MUIer. 

The  direct  testimony  for  the  gennineness  of  the  gospels  has  beei^ 
often  given  in  extenso  ;  thb  admirable  volume  aims  to  gather  to  one 
point  of  view  the  many  indirect  évidences  that  they  were  written  ai 
tha  time  and  under  the  circamstances  assumed  in  the  narratives.  We 
hâve  read  it  with  large  and  ever-growing  interest,  and  can  bear  cor- 
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dial  testimonj  to  the  argament  ai  scholarlj  and  logical,  and  one  that 
ooght  to  be  coDclnsive  to  aoy  feir-minded  reader.  If  this  notice  sball 
induoe  any  of  our  readers  to  obtain  and  carefully  study  the  book,  we 
shall  bave  done  them  a  good  service*  We  bave  not  known  much  of 
Profl  Huidekoper's  writings  beretofore,  but  we  propose  now  to  know 
sometbing  of  two  otber  works  of  bis  mentioned  and  quoted  frequentlj 
in  tbe  notes, — "  Belief  of  tbe  first  Tbree  Centuries  concerning  Cbrist's 
Mission  to  the  Underworld,"  and  '' Judaism  at  Rome." 

Tbe  argument  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  It  is  affirmed  "by  certain 
criticF  tbat  our  gospels  were  not  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John,  but  wère  composed  by  others,  in  wbole  or  in  part,  at  a 
later  period.    The  several  théories  are, 

1.  That  they  were  written  toward  the  close  of  tbe  second  or  tbe 
beginning  of  the  third  centnry. 

îî.  That  they  were  at  that  period  selected  from  a  number  then  in 
circulation  composed  by  unknown  writers  at  unknown  dates. 

3.  That  they  were  partly  written  perbaps  by  those  whose  names 
they  bear,  but  were  gradually  enlarged  and  interpolated  up  to  tbe 
close  of  the  third  century. 

Now  accepting  any  one  of  thèse  théories,  if  correct,  the  gospels 
would,  beyond  question,  be  marked  by  the  peculiaf  opinions,  customs 
and  speech  of  those  who  wrote  them,  or  added  to  them  by  interpola- 
tions. It  is  impossible  that  the  Christians  of  the  centuries  named, 
who  were  ongaged  iu  violent  controversies  with  each  otber,  as  well  as 
with  Jews  and  Pagans,  controversies  which  were  to  them  of  vital  im- 
portance, should  bave  fabricated  the  Master's  history,  and  never  bave 
put  into  bis  mouth  one  word  regarding  the  opinions  and  practices 
which  they  were  discussing  with  sucb  intense  feeling.  If  they  were 
bad  enough  to  forge  in  the  name  of  Matthew,  or  John,  they  would 
bave  made  them  endorse  the  beliefe  they  were  contending  for,  which- 
ever  party  were  the  forgers.  So  fer  from  this,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est  allusion  to  any  of  the  peculiar  opinions  or  theologîcal  phraseology, 
nor  the  least  trace  of  the  controversies,  which  were  current  in  the 
closing  portion  of  the  second  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

This  point  Prof.  Huidekoper  bas  elaborated  at  length,  arraying  bis 
proofs  under  several  heads,  and  bas  made  a  very  strong  and  convinc- 
ing  présentation  of  the  case.  A  single  example  of  opinions  will  illus- 
trate  the  argument  :  Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  believed, 
probably  in  the  first  century,  that  Christ,  at  bis  death,  went  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Uuderworld,  founded,  perbaps,  on  1  Peter  iii.  18-20.  This 
belief  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Christian  commun  ity,  and  sbaped 
largely  the  preaching  and  writing  of  the  church.  The  doctrine  of 
Yicarious  Atonement,  or  of  the  Trinity,  is  not  more  prominent  ta<lay 
than  was  this  of  Cbrist's  mission  to  the  spirits  of  the  Underworld  in 
the  second  century.  But  the  gospels  make  no  mention  of  it  whatever, 
not  even  an  allusion  to  sucb  a  fact  or  opinion.  Now  if  tbe  early 
Christians  fabricated  them  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelists,  this  omis- 
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sioD  is  nnaccouDtable.  It  seems  impossible  that  tbey  sboald  not  bave 
made  Jésus  say  sometbing  in  ail  bis  teacbiogs  about  sucb  an  impor- 
tant  event  ;  but'  be  is  not  even  made,  after  returning  to  life,  to  tell 
bis  disciples  one  word  about  the  momentous  work  in  wbicb  he  was 
engaged  between  tbe  time  of  bis  crucifixion  and  bis  résurrection. 

Tbe  Appendix  and  Notes  are  full  of  tbe  fruits  of  diligent  study  of 
Evidence,  and  are  marked  by  equal  learning,  faimess  and  good  judg- 
ment.  Tbe  exaiuinadon,  in  tbe  12tb  cbapter,  of  tbe  '^  Style  of  Jobn 
tbe  Evangclist,"  making  verbal  comparisons  witb  tbe  episUes  of  Jobn, 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  tbat  tbey  did  not  corne  from  the  same 
band.  Note  J,  on  tbe  "  Acts  of  Pilate,"  is  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe 
work,  as  is  tbat  on  tbe  *'  Alleged  Uncanonical  Gospels  "  ;  but  we  bave 
no  space  for  furtber  comment. 

3.  ObserratioDA  conoernin^  the  Seriphire  Œoonomy  of  the  Trinity  and  Corenant  of 
Rédemption.  By  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  Egbert. 
G.  Smyth.    pp.  97.    Priée,  $1.00.    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons. 

Tbis  work  came  too  late  for  notice  in  tbe  October  number,  and  as 
to  its  real  tbeological  importance,  it  is  bardly  worth  notice  in  tbis.  Its 
publication  was  beralded  witb  ail  sorts  of  prédictions  toucbing  its 
beresy  or  its  ortbodoxy,  and  one  wbo  bad  read  tbe  many  guesses 
respecting  its  contents,  and  noted  tbe  anxiety  to  know  wbat  Dr.  Ed- 
wards did  believe  about  tbe  Trinity  at  the  close  of  bis  life,  would  bave 
supposed  tbe  salvation  of  tbe  world  depended  upon  it.  Now  that  it 
is  printed  —  a  very  small  body,  furnisbed  with  a  large  bead  and  a  long 
tail  by  the  editor  —  tbe  world  moves  on  as  quietly  as  if  it  bad  not 
been  printed. 

If  we  understand  tbe  argument,  Dr.  Edwards  believed  tliat  the 
Father  is  first  in  the  order  of  "  subsistence,"  tbe  other  two  persons 
of  tbe  trinity  proceeding  from,  and  dépendent  on,  Him  —  at  the  same 
time  tbey  are  not  inferior  to  tbe  Father  !  Each  one  of  the  three  per- 
sons is  equal  to  the  other  two,  and  bimself  beside  ;  wbile  the  three 
together  are  only  equal  to  one  :  in  other  words,  1  a»  S,  and  S  X  8  —  1. 
We  trust  that  tbe  publication  of  tbis  profound  work  will  end  tbe  con- 
troversy.     We  commend  its  lucid  statements  to  our  seceding  brethren. 

s.  Gre^k  Mytbology  Systematized.  Bj  S.  A.  Seuil.  Iliustrated.  Porter  & 
Coatet.    $1.00. 

Tbis  volume  approprîately  folio ws  the  preceding,  tbougb  it  differs 
from  it  in  treating  of  Greek  Mythology.  and  also  in  the  fact  that  one 
discusses  its  thème  from  the  ancient  standpoint,  the  other  from  tbe 
modem.  Tbey  agrée  in  the  effort  to  prove,  tbe  one  a  trinity  in  unity, 
and  tbe  other  a  plurality  in  unity,  a^  regards  the  various  names  and 
oiRces  ascribed  to  particular  deities.  As  in  tbe  case  of  Edwards*  the- 
ory,  the  same  deity  is  known  under  various  names,  and  as  rilling  vari- 
ous offices  ;  and  in  the  section  on  ^  Central  Tdeas,*'  tbe  autbor  gives 
tbe  chan^ng  and  varying  phases  of  the  conception  of  the  spécial  god 
or  goddess  under  considération.     In  tbis  way  be  aims  to  systematize 
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mkI  harmoDiie  the  characters  and  claiios  of  tfae  aeveral  oocopanta  of 
the  Greek  Paotheon,  and  to  develope  mytbology  into  something  like 
order  and  nnîty  of  thoaght  and  design. 

Vfe  hâve  not  much  &ith,  however,  in  the  tbeory  that  the  gods  of 
Paganism  grew  up  in  soientific  order,  or,  in  natoral  succession  fuad 
relations  to  each  other.  Tbej  seem  rather  to  hâve  been  inv^nted 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  exigences  of  hnman  needs,  or  to  ezpliùn 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

4.  GleaniniKS  from  a  Litenury  Lff^:  183S-1880.  By  Fnmris  BoWen,  LL.D.  Allbrd 
Professor  of  Philosophy  iu  Harrard  Collège.    Chartes  Scribner*8  Sons.    $3.00. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  title,  the  contents  of  this  hand* 
some  volume  are  gleaned  from  a  field  covered  by  more  than  forty 
years  of  study  and  writing.  The  papers  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics 
in  Theology,  Philosophy  and  Science,  and  truly  are  représentative  of 
the  careful  and  independent  thinking,  sound  criticism,  and  breadth  of 
view  which  characterize  most  of  Professer  Bowen's  productions.  This 
is  specially  apparent  in  the  articles  on  "  The  Latest  Form  of  the  De- 
velopment Theory,"  ^Bnckle's  History  of  Civilizatîon,"  aod  "  Mal- 
thusianism,  Darwinism  and  Pessimisme"  Though  some  of  the  reviewsr 
were  written  twenty  and  thirtv  years  ago,  the  questions  discussed  are 
still  at  the  front,  as  the  tilles  given  show,  and  they  oocnpy  the  minds 
of  ail  thonghtfnl  persons,  and  are  debated  among  the  multitude,  more 
eamestly  thau  ever  befbre.  Prof.  Bowen's  treatment  of  them  is  ft^h 
and  vigorous,  and  stimulâtes  inquiry  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  which  is  the  resuit  of  ail  good  writing,  and  should  be  the  ob- 
ject  airoed  at  by  ail  who  seek  the  instruction  of  mankind.  His  style 
is  simple,  dear  and  strong,  and  we  always  know  what  he  means  to 
say,  whether  we  believe  it,  or  not. 

The  papers  are  classified  under  the  following  heads  :  ^  Education,** 
"  Philosophy,"  and  **  Political  Economy."  **  "Hie  Psychical  Effecte  of 
Etherization  "  is  the  only  sketch  we  should  leave  ont  as  having  Httle 
olaim  to  a  place  hère.  The  article  on  '*  The  Human  and  the  Brute 
Mind,"  from  the  Princeton  Review  ef  1880,  is  ooe  which  ought  to 
provoke  thought  and  criticism.  it  can  hardly  fail  to  start  some 
questions  which  bave  more  than  one  side  to  them.  That  on  ^*  Buck- 
le*s  History  of  Civilization  "  is  a  i«ry  concise  exposé  of  some  of  the 
fallacies,  errors  and  false  reasonings  of  that  reraarkable  book  ;  while 
he  renders  equally  good  aod  needed  service  in  trimming  down  to  their 
just  proportions  the  Brobdignag  conclusions  of  certain  Evolutionists, 
Malthusians  and  Pessimists  drawn  from  very  Liliputian  preqiises. 

We  welcome  such  volumes  as  this  showing  that  the  Collège  Pro- 
fesser is  interested  in  the  live  questions  of  the  day,  and  fills  up  some 
of  his  leisure  time  in  studiës  which  may  reflect  light  upon  the  outside 
world,  and  help,  instruct  and  strengthen  the  many  untrained,  doubting 
and  bewildered  minds  beyond  the  collège  walls. 
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6.  N«w  Schod  Physiology.  Bichard  J.  DoogUMn,  A  M.,  M.D.  Dluttimted  with 
one  hundred  and  serenteen  £Dg;raTing8.    Porter  &  Coates.    $1.00. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  books  on  Pbysiology,  but,  so  fiir  os  our 
acquaintanoe  with  them  goes,  tbis  is  tbe  best  —  oot  as  a  scbool  book 
merelj,  but  as  a  book  for  the  fiunily,  and  for  every  indivîdual  wbo 
wîehee  to  know  bow,  and  of  wbat,  he  is  made  up  ;  to  look  into  bim- 
self  as  a  physical  being  ;  and  as  an  intelligent  being  to  know  bow  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  bis  bodily  structure  in  goâ  running  order. 
Its  descriptive  text  is  lucid,  compact,  and  intelligible  to  ignorance  it- 
self;  and  its  illustrations  are  more  finisbed  and  beauUful  ihan  any* 
tbing  we  bave  seen  even  in  books  for  the  profession.  We  sball  make 
it  our  référence  book  on  tbis  subject,  and  keep  it  always  within  reacb. 

6.  The  Eden  Tableau,  or  Bible  Object-Teaohiog.  A  Stndy,  by  Cbarlee  Beecber. 
Lee  &  Shepherd.    $1.00. 

Tbe  word  ^  Tableau  "  of  tbis  Utle  is  a  key  to  tbe  charaoter  and 
aims  of  tbe  book.  Tbe  antbor  treats  tbe  sarden,  its  inmates,  its  con- 
tents, and  ail  the  occurrences  eonnected  witb  it,  as  a  séries  of  bistori- 
cal-symbolic  tableaux,  a  kind  of  object-teacbing,  by  means  of  which 
God  instructs  us  conceming  the  past  and  tbe  future.  His  theory  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  a  celestiai  pre-existenoe,  wbich  he  thinks, 
with  Keil,  was  the  original  faith  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Adam  and  the 
serpent  represent  two  races,  or  parties,  in  Heaven,  far  back  in  the 
dim  past.  ('hrist,  wbo  is  symbolized  by  the  tree  ot  life,  is  the  head 
of  the  first  race,  and  Satan  the  leader  of  the  last  The  author  then 
preceeds  to  show  that  the  Eden  tableaux  typify  varions  events  in  the 
history  of  thèse  pre-existent  races  ;  and  his  ingenuity  in  tbis  parallel- 
ism  is  remarkable  and  amustng.  Adam,  according  to  his  exegesis, 
was  not  a  criminal,  but  a  hero  wbo  generously  took  a  bite  of  the  fatal 
apple,  not  because  he  was  deceived,  but  for  the  magnanimous  purpose 
ci  sharing  in  Mrs.  Adam's  unbappy  doom.  But  tbis  view  is  neces- 
saiT  in  order  to  make  him  a  iitting  parallel  with  Christ  wbo,  though 
sinless,  resolved  to  identify  himself  with  our  sinful  race  and  share  their 
fate,  whatever  the  cost  of  suffering  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  at 
last  save  them,  and  restore  them  to  their  lost  privilèges  and  blessings. 

Though,  as  said,  the  author  shows  patient  study  of  verbal  parallel- 
isms  in  the  Scriptures,  and  great  skill  in  running  his  fanciful  analogies 
of  thought  and  expression  through  ail  the  particulars  of  the  £^n 
allegory,  the  whole  argument  reearding  the  two  opposing  polltical 
parties  in  heaven,  on  which  it  ail  dépends,  is  purely  a  matter  of  as- 
Sïunption  and  spéculation  ;  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  parties  or 
politics  of  tbis  pre-existent  state,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  it  except 
through  tbis  book,  we  are  unfortunately  in  no  condition  to  enlarge 
upqu  the  subject. 

7.  Unole  Bernais  his  Sonn  and  Sayinfp  — The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Plantatiovi. 
Bt  Joël  Cbandler  flarrls.  With  lllostratioiis  by  FrederIciL  S.  Chiiroh  and  James  H. 
Moses.    D.  AppletOD  &  Go.    $1.60. 

The  object  of  tbis  book  seems  to  be  to  préserve  the  many  curions 
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legends  carrent  among  the  Plantation  negroes,  and  the  qount  dialect 
in  which  they  are  told  by  the  ancient  darkies,  of  whom  Ùncle  Remua 
is  made  the  type.  The  folk-lore  of  thèse  gtrange  peoples  is  of  un- 
known  origin,  but  finds  its  near  kindred  in'  the  legends  of  other  racée 
in  distant  portions  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  suggests  the  question, 
which  party  borrowed  ?  and,  in  either  case,  the  farther  question  is 
started,  When,  Where,  How?  Prof.  Powell,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  finds  that  some  of  thèse  stories  are  identioal  with  thoee 
touud  among  the  North  American  Indians  ;  and  Herbert  Smith,  author 
of  ^  Brazil  and  the  Amazons,"  says  some  of  them  are  told  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Amazon  valIey,  and  other  portions  of  South  America, 
where  a  negro  is  seldom  if  ever  seen.  Uncle  Remus's  story  of  how 
the  Rabbit  robbed  the  Fox  bas  its  parallel  in  one  from  Vpper  Egypi 
in  which  the  Fox  robs  the  countryman,  in  exactly  the  same  way  ; 
while  it  is  found  again  repeated  exactly  in  an  Amazonian  legend. 
Another  tums  up  as  &r  east  as  India  and  Siam.  Mr.  Smith  is  very 
confident  that  they  orifirinated  in  Africa,  but  whether  among  the  Arabs 
or  the  Egyptians  he  does  not  décide.  Perhaps  some  Max  MuUer,  or 
Fiske,  or  Cox,  will  one  day  track  them  back  to  the  old  Sanscrit,  and 
locate  them  among  the  Aryan  sun  my  ths,  in  a  style  which  is  burlesqued 
in  the  following  solar  myth  of  ^  Stng  a  Song  of  l^pence  **  : 

**  Obviously  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  the  pie  that  holds  them  is  the  underlying  earth  covered 
with  the  overarching  sky.  How  true  a  touch  of  Nature  it  is  that 
when  the  pie  is  opened,  that  is,  when  day  breaks,  the  birds  begin  to 
sing  !  The  kiug  is  the  sun,  and  his  counting  out  bis  money  is  pour- 
ing  out  the  sunshine,  the  golden  treasure  of  Danae.  The  queen  is 
the  moon,  and  her  transparent  honey  the  moonlight  The  maid  is 
the  rosy-fingured  dawn  who  rises  before  the  sun,  her  master,  and 
haiigs  out  the  clouds  —  her  clothes  —  across  the  sky.  The  particular 
blackbird,  who  so  tragically  ends  the  taie  by  snapping  off  her  nose,  is 
the  hour  of  sunrise." 

s.  From  Demth  anto  Life  ;  or  Twenty  Teart  of  mr  MinIttiT.  By  Rey.  W.  Uatlam, 
late  Incumbent  of  CnnoD  Chapel.    D.  Appleton  &  Oo.    $1.60. 

The  work  is  a  narrative  of  ministerial  expériences  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict  in  England,  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Haslam  produced  very  little  effect  by  his  preaching, 
but  in  course  of  time  a  change  came  over  him,  in  other  words,  he  was 
converted  ;  and  then  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  re^valism  which 
was  folio wed  by  the  wildest  sort  of  excitement,  and  gathered  in  crowds 
of  frightened  converts.  Of  course  such  a  meteor  bnrsting  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  startled  them  for  the  moment  from 
their  solemn  formalism,  and  showed  them  the  need  of  some  religions 
culture  among  the  working  classes.  The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
sbowing  what  a  mau  in  earnest  can  accomplish,  even  when  he  starts 
from  £u8e  premises,  and  preaches  a  pseudo  gospel. 
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9.  The  Création  and  tbe  Earlr  Derelopineiitt  of  Society.  By  James  H.  Ohflpin, 
Ph.  D.,  Professer  of  Geolosy  aod  Mineralof^y,  St.  Lawrence  Unirersity.  0.  P.  rut- 
nam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

We  weloome  this  book  m  a  witnesa  to  the  reading  world  that  there 
is  a  St.  Lawrence  Universitj  among  ns,  and  as  a  spécimen  of  the  kind 
ot  work  which  is  beîng  done  iinder  the  direction  of  the  Professer  of 
Geology.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  ail  the  professors  in  onr  educa» 
tional  institutions  are  not  so  terribly  overworked  that  thej  hâve 
neither  time  nor  strength  for  a  spoken  word  nor  a  written  lîne  in  the 
interests  of  science  or  gênerai  literatare.  We  do  not  forget,  in  say- 
ing  this,  the  Ttflnable  contribotions  of  Prof.  Dolbear  to  science,  and 
the  honor  he  bas  thereby  reflected  apon  Tufts  Collège  ;  but  we  wish 
that  more  of  our  able  professors  and  scholars  would,  from  time  to  time, 
step  outside  the  collège,  and  make  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  the 
gréai  world  of  science,  literature  and  gênerai  educational  culture. 

In  the  book  named  above,  Prof.  Clmpin  bas  gone  outside  the  class- 
room,  and  spoken  to  the  large  audience  bejond  the  collège  walls,  an 
audience  as  deeply  interested  in  the  scientific  suhjects  he  discusses  as 
those  inside,  giving  to  them  as  much  thought,  probably,  and  as  eager 
to  learn  the  latest  phases  and  results  of  investigation.  Everybody 
does  not  go  to  Collège,  but  we  may  dépend  upon  it  that  in  thèse  days 
everybody  thinks,  talks  and  asks  questions  regarding  the  thèmes  treated 
in  this  book,  and  the  author  does  well  in  furnishing  what  he  can  to- 
ward  answering  them.  He  bas  done  this  in  a  modest,  unpretentious 
way.  He  does  not  assume  to  be  omniscient,  nor  daim  to  bave  been 
présent  in  the  beginning,  when  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  admits  there  are  some  things  he  does  not  know,  He  bas 
dedded  opinions,  but  does  not  dogmatise.  He  states  the  iacts  as 
verified  by  latest  investigation,  and  allows  hb  readers  the  privilège  of 
diflTering  from  him,  if  they  must  —  as  some  doubdess  will  on  certain 
points.  His  style  is  compact  and  clear,  and  he  bas  the  rare  faculty  of 
saying  a  great  deal  in  very  few  words  ;  and  some  of  his  statements  of 
scientific  questions  and  their  answers  are  transparent,  and  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  uninstructed  reader. 

And  this  is  the  cbief  merit  ot  the  book,  that  it  sets  ont  in  popular 
form,  without  sacrificing  scientific  exactness,  the  varions  geological 
problems  regarding  the  création  of  earth,  animais  and  man,  show- 
ing  how  thèse  are  harmonized  with  the  account  in  Genesis.  He  is 
thoroughly  fumished  for  the  work,  and  is  well  read  in  the  best  litera-. 
ture  of  the  subject.  We  bave  read  with  spécial  sHtis&ction  the  chap- 
ters  on  *^  Prime  val  Chaos,*'  ^  Light  "  (excepting  one  or  two  para- 
graphs),  "  Origin  of  Man,"  **  The  Geological  Record,"  **  Diversity  of 
Tongues,"  and  ^  Antiquity  of  Man."  The  last  chapter  on  '<  Ancient 
Civilization  in  America  "  seems  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  argument, 
but  comes  in  rather  as  an  Appendix.  The  publisbers  bave  done  their 
part  liberally  and  faitbfuUy.  We  trust  that  our  people  will  secure 
this  volume,  both  because  it  contaîns  much  needed  information  on 
important  subjects  related  to  Bible  interprétation,  and  because  it  hon- 
on  the  scholaîrship  of  our  educational  institution^. 
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11.  SalTatton  by  Jefnt  Chrfet:  Its  Aoenoiet  aad  GoncDtioiM,  Ita  Kxtont  and  Ger- 
taintj.  By  B.  G.  Denham  and  Thomas  Abbott  Pnblisbed  at  tbe  Stair  amd  Covtmmt 
Office,  Chicago. 

This  pamphlet  of  107  pages  aima  to  show  that  Grod,  on  His  part, 
does  for  man  that  whidi  he  cannot  do  for  hîmself  ;  that  mao  has  an 
agenc^  in  hii  own  salvation,  and  is  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  ;  that  Qod  does  not  do  for  man  that  whidi  he  can  do  for  him- 
self,  because  it  is  better  diat  man  should  help  himself  than  that  God 
shouM  do  ail,  and  leave  man  an  idle  drone*  After  answering  the 
question,  ^  What  is  Salvation  ?  **  the  authors  proceed  to  discass  the 
agencies  of  salvation,  among  which  are  included  both  présent  and  fu- 
ture punishments  ;  the  conditions  of  salvation  ;  the  reasons  that  man 
shonld  hâve  opportunity  for  salvation  m  the  future  world  ;  the  abâence 
in  that  world  of  ail  incentives  to  sin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prés- 
ence of  saving  influences  on  the  other  ;  and  finallj,  the  proofe  that  ail 
the  conditions  of  salvation  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  world  restored  to 
obédience  and  holiness.  This  litUe  work  would  make  a  verj  efficient 
missionarj  among  unbelievers  and  enemies  <^  the  truth. 

13.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Oraminar,  Tranilated  br  Betùamin  Davis,  LL.D.,  from 
Bodigor's  Edition.  Thoronghly  revised  and  enlai^d  on  th^  baais  of  the  latest  édition 
of  Prof.  E.  Kantzsch,  D.D.,  and  from  other  récent  Authorities,  bv  Edward  G.  Mltohell, 
D.D.  With  fnll  Subject,  Seriptnre,  and  Hebrew  Indexes.  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover. 
98.00. 

Not  having  time  for  a  study  of  this  work,  and,  if  we  had,  not  feeling 
compétent  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  upon  its  merits  as  a  class  book, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  in  givine  a  statement,  condensed  fîx>m  the 
prefftce,  of  its  aim  and  charactenstic  features.  The  grammar  of 
Gresenius  has  held  a  high  position  in  educational  institutions  for  fifty 
years  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Its  pre-eminence  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  treats  the  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage  and  the  phenomena  of  their  changes.  At  the  same  time  teach- 
ers  bave  felt  that  improvements  were  needed  in  the  way  of  adapting 
the  work  to  elementary  instruction,  and  rendering  its  copions  mate- 
rials  more  accessible  .to  beginners.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
aîmed  to  combine  the  exceltencies  of  Gesenius  with  a  more  lucid  and 
practical  arrangement,  availing  himself  fîreely  of  ail  the  improvements 
of  Prof.  Kautzsch  in  his  editorial  revision  of  the  work.  In  this  way 
he  has  made  radical  changes  in  the  treatment  of  important  topîcs, 
nniting  a  logical  and  perspicuous  method  with  a  ftill  treatment  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  language.  Among  thèse  new  matters  are  an  entîre 
reconstruction  of  the  Noun,  a  new  discussion  of  the  Accent  and  the 
Metheg,  the  Dagesh  euphonie,  and  the  Panse,  translated  from 
Kautzsch. 

The  Introduction  treats  of  Semitic  Languages  in  Greneral,  gives  a 
Historical  Survey  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  discusses  the  Gram- 
matical treatment  of  it.  Thèse  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  instruc- 
tive leading.  The  Hebrew  Index  wil!  be  found  very  useful  in  ex- 
plaining  difficult  forms,  and  smoothing  the  way  of  the  student. 
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18.  A  Popular  GonraaetitMrT  on  tfae  N«w  Ttstaimot  By  EnclUb  and  AmertoHn 
Scholaraof  Tarions  £vangelioal  DasominatioDS.  With  lUnstratioDS  and  Mam.  Ed- 
ited  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acte. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    90.00. 

A  more  indastriouB  Wàsm  is  DOt  often  fouDd  thaa  Dr.  Schaff.  He 
bas  a  wonderfol  facoitj  for  Bible  work,  and  always  does  it  weiL 
Tbis  commentary  îb  an  excellent  example  of  tbe  tboroagbDets  aad 
fidelî^  with  whicb  be  discbarges  bis  varions  trusts  in  tbis  depart- 
ment,  as  well  as  tbe  recentlj  completed  voluminous  commentary  of 
Lange.  Of  course  be  works  for  a  class,  in  tbe  interest  of  Ortbodojy, 
and  mncb  of  bis  work  is  nseless  outside  of  tbese  limits  ;  but  for  ^1 
tbat,  it  is  fiûtbfully  done.  In  thîs  Tolume,  tbose  baving  in  cbarge  the 
commentary  hâve  shown  a  disposition  to  state  tbe  f<ictH  foirly  in  the 
case  of  some  disputed  texts,  without  a  narrow,  spécial  pleading  in  be- 
balf  of  the  orthodox  interprétation.  In  other  cases  a  correct  exegesis 
is  given,  but,  as  if  afraid  of  surrenderinff  too  much,  conclusions  are 
drawn  whicb  the  premîses  do  not  justify.  For  example,  the  tenus 
Gehenruty  judgmerU^  damnat%<m,  &c^  are  interpreted  according  to  tbe 
&cts,  much  as  we  explain  tbem  ;  but  it  is  added,  at  tbe  close,  that  tbis 
explanation  "  does  not  exbaast  the  deep  meaning  **  of  tbe  words  or 
texts,  whicb  reach  far  on  into  tbe  future  lifo  with  dark  and  ominous 
threatenings. 

On  tbe  whole,  bowever,  tbis  commentary  is  bonestly  devoted  to  tbe 
exposition  of  the  entire  text,  critical,  bistorical,  doctrinal  and  etbical  ; 
and  with  tbe  intention,  evidently,  of  belping  the  reader  to  get  at  tbe 
real  thought  and  aim  of  the  sacréd  writers.  It  is  intendâ  for  tbe 
people,  and  fumisbes  tbem  with  ail  the  aids  whicb  the  best  scbolar- 
sbip  can  render  in  tbe  way  of  an  amended  text,  and  a  correct  trans- 
lation, in  tbis  way  partly  anticipating  tbe  Revised  Bible.  In  fiict, 
tbe  commentators  engaged  on  the  work  are  chiefly  from  tbe  Anglo- 
American  Reyisîon  Committee.  As  a  spécimen  of  the  amended  text, 
tbe  narrative  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (John  vii.  53-viii,  11) 
is  excluded  from  tbe  text,  and  tbe  reasons  and  comments  given  at  the 
end  of  the  gospel. 

Another  feature  of  tbe  work  is  the  fréquent  excursus  or  discussion 
of  passages  and  subjects  whicb  require  more  than  ordinary  comment 
to  meet  the  difficulUes  of  explanation.  An  admirable  example  of  tbis 
is  found  at  tbe  end  of  chapter  xxvi.,  ^  On  tbe  Three  Accounts  of  St. 
PauVs  Conversion,"  whicb  is  one  of  tbe  briefest,  neatest  and  most 
oonclusive  arguments  for  the  natural  trutbfolness  and  fitness  of  tbe 
narrative  we  hâve  lately  seen. 

We  cannot  condude  tbis  notice  without  a  word  for  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  tbis  superb  volume,  many  of  tbem  from  photographs, 
so  beautifully  executed  that  one  is  eonstantly  reminded  ot  Scribner's 
MonMy.    Tbe  publisbers  bave  spared  no  expense  in  their  department. 

14.  Tht  CHUcal  ffattdbook  A  Guide  to  tfae  Stndy  of  the  Anthentiolty,  Canon,  and 
Text  of  tbe  Oreek  New  Testament  Bt  E.  G.  Mitchell.  Illastrated  by  Diagramt, 
Tables,  and  a  Map.    Andoyeri    Wanen  F.  Draper.    $1.76. 

This  is  one  of  tbose  useful  and  thorougbly  prepared  volumes  in  de- 
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fence  of  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  which  are  always  welcome  to 
our  table,  and  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to  our  readers,  lav  and 
dertcaL  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  the  numerous  attacks  on 
the  New  Testament  which  attempt  to  prove  the  legendary  or  mvthîcal 
character  of  the  most  important  portions  of  Hs  records,  for  surely  they 
hâve  bronght  out  replies  at  every  point  of  altack,  which  in  turn  hâve 
bronght  out  so  many  fresh  oroofs,  direct  and  indirect,  that  It  is  preciselv 
what  it  professes  to  be,  an  honest,  literal  and  tnie  narrative  of  the  lire 
and  teacnings  of  Jésus  of  Nazareth  and  of  his  disciples,  that  the  faîr* 
minded  inquirer,  and  the  half-doubtfiil  believer,  cannot  turn  from  the 
discussion  without  enlarged  faith  and  settled  convictions. 

This  volume  and  that  of  Professor  Huidekoperon  the  *'  Indirect  Tes- 
timony  to  the  Gospels,"  previonshr  noticed,  are  admirable  contributions 
to  this  department  of  Christian  Evidences  ;  which  aims  to  show  that 
though  there  maj  be  interpolations,  discrepancies,  chronological  errors, 
and  some  historical  difficulties,  as  in  ail  similar  narrative  works,  yet  in 
substance  and  intent,  in  ail  that  is  important  regarding  the  character, 
Works  and  words  of  Jésus,  the  gospels  are  History,  pure  and  simple, 
written  bv  honest  and  sincère  men,  who  saw,  and  heard,  and  were  a  part 
of  what  tney  wrote  —  this,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  history. 

The  argument  of  this  book  is  as  foUows  :  I.  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  —  Datafurnishedby  well-known  Historical  Facta  ; 
by  Pagan  Literature  ;  by  Christian  Literature  ;  by  Opponents,  Heretical 
Writings  and  Monuments.  II.  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; Formation  of  the  Canon  ;  Early  Catalogues.  III.  History  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  are  noticed  the  Form  of  Manuscripts  and 
Style  of  Writing  ;  Classification  of  them  as  Uucial  and  Cursive  ;  Early 
Versions  ;  Citations  by  Christian  Fathers,  Textual  Crilicism,  Various 
Readings,  &c.  Then  tollows  a  séries  of  Tables  worthy  of  ail  praise  for 
their  usefulness,  containing  in  smallest  compass  an  immense  amount  of 
information,  some  portion  of  which  the  student  and  preacher  need  every 
hour  in  the  day.  Among  the  most  convenient  of  thèse  are  Table  III., 
showing  what  Christian  Fathers  were  contemporaneous  ;  V.  Référ- 
ences of  the  Fathers  and  their  opponents  to  the  Canonical  Books  ;  VI. 
Catalogues  of  Disputed  Books  ;  VU.  Fac  St'milts  of  the  great  Codices, 
Sinaiitc,  Vaitcan,  &c.;  VIII.  Uncial  Manuscripts,  with  descriptive 
Remarks  of  a  most  interesting  character. 

16.  Stndies  in  the  Moantain  InstraotioD.  By  George  D.  Boardman,  aathor  of 
"  Studies  in  the  CreatiTe  Week,"  &c    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    91.60. 

Hère  comes  an  old  friend  again  with  a  title  which  suggests  nothing 
as  to  the  character  of  the  bool^  not  quite  as  rhetorical  as  usual,  but  as 
iUogical  as  ever,  and  also  as  thoroughly  in  eamest  as  ever.  What  we 
hâve  hère  is  a  séries  of  lectures  on  the  Moral,  and  incidentally  the  Doc- 
trinal, Teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  well  calcula ted  to  invite 
to  a  moral  life,  and  to  encourage  a  truly  religious  spirit.  Much  of  it  we 
can  heartily  approve,  while  portions  oî  it  we  as  heartily  condemn  — as 
his  false  exposition  of  "  Wiae  is  the  Gâte,  and  Broad  is  the  Way,  '  &c., 
where  his  logic,  if  he  has  an^,  leads  him  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  mas.s  of  mankmd  will  be  damned,  and  a  small  remnant 
only  be  saved. 

16.  Progress  and  PoTorty  :  An  Inquinr  into  tLe  Cause  of  Indnfttrfal  Depretsionc, 
and  of  Increase  of  Want  vidi  Inorease  of  Wealtb.  7^  Rtmtây.  By  Henry  Oeoi^e. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    71  ota. 
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This  book,  of  more  than  500  octavo  pages,  îs  too  abuodant  in  material, 
too  strong  in  its  statement  of  facts,  too  clear  in  its  exposure  of  existing 
evils,  too  wild  and  spéculative  in  its  statement  of  the  supposed  causes, 
^  and  too  bold  and  heroic  in  its  remédiai  treatment,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
book  notice.  We  hâve  handed  it  to  one  of  our  Thinkers,  whose  study 
of  Political  Economy  fits  him  for  a  discrimfnating  review  of  the  book, 
which  bas  already  commanded  serious  attention  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

17.  A  Cload  of  Witoe880B:  Seing  Sélections  trom  the  Writingi  of  Poets,  Theolo- 
gians  and  other  Literary  and  Celehrated  PerBons,  ezpreasiTeof  the  Universal  Triamph 
of  Good  OTer  EvU.    By  J.  W.  Hanson,  D.D.    Chicago. 

This  volume  comes  to  hand  at  the  last  moment,  but  we  cannot  sufiEer 
it  to  go  over  to  the  next  number  without  a  brief  notice  of  its  character 
and  merits.  It  aims  to  show  how  widely  extended  is  the  hold  which 
Universalism  has  in  some  form  or  other,  on  noble  minds,  and  truly 
good,  gênerons  and  Christian  hearts  ;  and  this  is  done  bv  giving  the 
testimony  in  words  of  their  own  choosing,  by  permitting  them  to  state 
for  themselves  jnst  how  far  they  accept  it  in  substance,  if  not  in  form. 
And  the  list  of  witnesses  is  such  as  to  surprise  those  who  hâve  not 
studied  the  subject  ;  and  even  those  who  hâve,  will  probably  find  msiny 
names  hère  which  they  hâve  never  before  associated  with  our  doctrine. 

The  author  has  been  a  diligent  and  succeasful  coUector,  and  has 
shown  by  his  witnesses  how  great  is  the  multitude  of  Universalists  not 
known  to  the  world  as  such,  but  who,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  or  hope,  or 
sympathy,  or  prayerful  désire,  are  heart  and  soûl  with  us.  Thus  does 
he  verify  the  saying  of  Olshausen  that  "  Universalism  is,  without  doubt, 
deeply  rooted  in  noble  minds  ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  longing  for 
perfected  harmony  in  the  universe  "  ;  and  the  equall^  significant  words 
of  Doederlein,  that  **  the  more  distinguished  by  érudition  any  one  was  in 
ancient  Christian  times,  by  so  much  the  more  did  he  cherish  and  défend 
the  hope  of  a  final  termination  of  torments." 

It  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  to  hear  even  Luther  sajrine, 
''  How  it  may  be  with  those  who  in  the  New  Testament  are  condemned, 
I  say  nothing  certain, —  I  leave  it  undecided  "  ;  and  again,  "  God  for- 
bid  that  I  should  limit  the  time  for  acquiring  faith  to  the  présent  life. 
In  the  depths  of  Divine  mercy  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  win  it  in 
the  future  state."  Would  it  not  be  wise  and  Christian  for  some  of  his 
followers  to  be  a  little  less  positive  on  this  point,  and  in  their  ordaining 
councils  deal  more  leniently  with  those  of  their  ministers  who,  like  the 
ç-eat  Reformer,  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion ?  But  it  will  be  a  still  greater  surprise  to  many  more  to  read  the 
elaborate  argument  for  Universalism  bv  Lange,  whose  Bible- Work  or 
Commentary  has  been  brought  out  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Scha£E  and 
the  Scribners,  and  whicii  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  ortho- 
doxy.  Surely  when  our  faith  invites  the  defence  or  the  gênerons  sym- 
pathies of  such  men,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  doubts  or  the 
accusations  of  others.  If  this  argument  of  Lange  is  expressive  of  his 
owB  belief,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  set  down  as  a  Univer- 
salist 

But  we  must  pause.  We  trust  this  volume  will  find  many  purchasers 
both  amonff  our  own  people  and  the  varions  orthodox  sects.  It  will  in- 
form  and  please  the  nrst,  and  encourage  those  among  the  last,  ready  to 
discard  the  lUb^smination  of  endless  punishment,  to  find  themselves  in 
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the  compaay  o£  some  o£  the  wisest  and  best  o£  their  own  charches.  Let 
them  look  orer  this  list  o£  £our  or  ûre  hundred  **  wltnesses,"  and  they 
will  be  cheered  and  strenethened  in  theîr  8trufi;gle  for  the  truth  to  know 
that  they  hâve  the  fellowshîp  of  such  a  host  ot  worthîes,  reachmg  back 
through  the  centuries  up  to  the  time  oi  the  apostles. 

The  volume  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  first  édition  in  con- 
tents and  mechanical  make-up.  There  are  occasional  errors  and  omis* 
sions.  One  o£  the  last  we  specially  regret  ~  the  important  testimony 
o£  Gregory  Nyssen.  The  name  is  given  in  the  index,  but  his  testimony 
Is  not  given  on  the  page  specified,  nor  elsewhere.  We  suppose  the  pas- 
sage intended  was  that  in  whîch  Gregory  says  it  is  ^'by  roeans  of  ever- 
lastin^  {at^ios)  punishment  that  tliose  wlio  hâve  gone  to  the  extremity 
of  wickedness  are  restored." 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Endymioii.  Bt  Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.'0. 
Of  courte  this  is  a  poHtioal  dotoI,  and  now  that  the  publishers  bave  sent  ont  a  key 
to  the  oharacters,  those  familiar  with  Eoglish  statesmen  and  poHtics,  vill  enjoy  read- 
ioK  it.  If  the  book  bas  any  **  moral/*  It  lies  in  the  doctnne  that  he  who  raohe$  to 
sacoeed  wiU  soooeed;  thoiigh  another  thonsht  is  stroogly  eoforced  —  that  public  oien 
who  seem  to  sbape  and  control  cTents,  are  not  half  as  potent  in  this  respect  as  some 
private  indiTlduals  who  burrow  ont  of  sight  As  Baron  Sergins  (Bismarck)  says, 
**  The  roost  powerf^il  men  are  not  public  men."  Tbe  pot-bouse  pdiùcians  of  our  own 
oountry  fumish  soflSotent  proof  of  this. 

The  Orthoepist:  A  Pronouncing  Mannal,  contaîning  about  8,500  Words,  inclndlng 
a  considereble  number  of  Names  of  Foreign  Authors,  etc.,  that  are  often  llispro- 
Donnced.    By  Alfred  Ayres.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    91.00. 

PkiUipi  ^  Htmi  send  us  a  rsTised  édition  of  the  **  Outline  of  Church  History,*'  by 
Dr.  Hurst.  This  is  another  of  those  usef^il  çompends  so  serviceable  when  one  is  pre- 
paring  a  sermon  or  an  article  relating  to  persons,  places  or  events  of  any  period  ofec- 
desiastical  history,  ancient,  mediseval  or  modem.  Doubtless  clemrroen  and  stndents 
hâve,  soattered  through  their  libraries,  ail  the  tacts  embraoed  in  tms  little  Tolume,  but 
they  can  Ulen  find  hère  in  one  minute  what  it  would  take  perhaps  an  hour  to  hunt  up 
witnont  it  The  work  bas  been  greatly  ImproTed,  and  portions  entirely  rewritten  and 
brought  down  to  date.    60  cts. 

We  hâve  from  the  ffarpen  a  pleasant  volume  which  we  shail  notice  in  our  next: 
Smlles*  **  Dttty,  with  Illustrations  of  Patience,  Courage  and  Endurance.*' 

Classical  Writers.  Livy.  By  W.  W.  Capes,  Beader  in  Ancient  Histonr  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Another  of  that  admirable  séries  for  which 
every  k>yer  of  the  Classics  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  As  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  great  Boman  Historian,  and  a  concise  digest  of  hfo  work,  this  little  book 
of  120  pages  is  a  rery  useftil  and  pleasing  contribution  to  the  history  o(  ancient  liter- 
atnre. 

Theolcgical  TJnrest:  Discussions  in  Science  and  Beligion.  A.  S.  Bames  &  Co. 
fO  cts.  This  pamphlet  b  a  reprint  of  the  folk>winff  papers:  **  Science  aod  Beligion, 
Anoient  and  Modem,**  Farts  I.,  H.,  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  and  Part  III.,  ^Be- 
ply  to  Mr.  Fronde,**  by  Prof.  Taitof  the  University  oTEdinburg;  and  **The  Confliot 
of  Beligion  and  Science,**  by  Bev.  £.  A.  Washbum,  D.  D. 

Education:  Intielleotual«  Moral  aad  PhysicaL  By  Herbert  Spencer.  D.  Appleton 
ftCo.  60  cts.  Shouldbereadby  ail  teachersaad  parents.  It  is  laden  with  praotieal 
wisdom. 
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Article  VIII. 
The  Sin  Againët  the  Soly  GhoêL 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  Aîl  manner  of  sln  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  tinto 
meii;  but  the  blasphemy  aeainst  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forffivenunto  men.  And 
whosoever  spealcetn  a  word  «eaicst  the  Son  of  nian  It  êhall  be  forgiven  hîm;  but  who- 
soever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  uie  world  to  corne. — Matthew  zii.  31,  82. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ail  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  and  blasphemies  where- 
with  soever  they  shall  blasphème  ;  but  he  that  shall  blasphème  ngainst  the  Holy  Ghott 
hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  etemal  damnation. —  Mark  iii.  28,  29. 

And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  ît  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
him:  but  unto  him  that  shall  blasphème  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for> 
given  bim.— Luke  xii.  10. 

Interpreted  lîterally,  as  the  orthodox  world  lias  generally 
done,  and  is  still  disposed  to  do,  thèse  words  of  our  Saviour 
teach  explicitly  that  there  is  one  sin  from  which  even  He  can 
uot  save  ;  one  sin  that  is  absohitely  irrémissible,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  of  a  nature  so  exceptional  and  transcendent, 
or  which  involves  such  measureless  depravity  and  malice,  as 
necessarily  carries  wilh  it  the  unavoidable  doom  of  endless 
damnation  to  every  one  who  is  giiilty  of  it.  We  need  not  say 
that  such  a  doctrine,  so  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  is  fitted  to  astonish  and  overwhelm  him  who  accepts 
it  and  in  any  proper  degree  apprchends  it.  It  should  not  be 
thonght  singular,  therefore,  that,  vénérable  and  popular  as  it 
is,  it  has  always  been  a  stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  ofience  in 
the  Church,  the  source  of  almost  infinité  perplexities  to  the 
honest  teacher,  and  of  harrassing  doubts  and  distress  to  many 
an  earnest  Christian  soûl. 

Before  atiempting  an  exposition  of  thèse  remarkable  words 
of  our  Saviour,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  important  facts 
cdnnected  with  the  sifbject,  the  due  considération  of  which,  if 
it  does  not  clearly  prove  that  the  common  interprétation  is 
faUe,  must  at  least  show  that  it  is  attended  by  diflSculties  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  such  as  seem  absohitely  insupera- 
ble.  Whatever  else  thèse  passages  may  mean,  the  popular 
explanation  is  confronted  and  discredited  by  so  many  adverse 
oircumstances  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
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80  that  to  maîntain  it  we  mnst  eitlier  ignore  obvions  facts,  or 
bid  défiance  to  them.    Let  us  briefly  consider  them. 

1.  Assuraing  that  our  Divine  Master  intended  to  teach  what 
his  words  hère  literally  taken  seem  to  mean,  namely,  that 
there  is  one  »in  which  is  absolutely  irrémissible,  is  it  not  strange 
beyond  expression  that  he  should  never  hâve  repeated  so 
remarkable  a  déclaration  ?  That  the  three  passages  at  the 
head  of  this  Article  are  what  are  called  parallèle  that  is,  diflFer* 
ent  reports  of  the  same  discourse,  seems  too  obvions  to 
require  proof,  and  we  remember  scarcely  a  single  author  of 
respectability  who  has  serîonsly  called  it  in  question.  It  is 
the  remark  of  Stier,  in  his  "  Words  of  Jésus,"  when  speaking 
of  thèse  passages,  that  "  the  identity  of  ail  the  particular  parts 
of  the  discourse,  which  are  as  strongly  marked  as  they  are 
closely  connected,  is  too  great  in  this  case  to  admit  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  répétition/'  St.  Luke,  it  will  be  observed,  gives 
the  Saviour's  words  in  the  briefest  and  simplest  form,  without 
any  notice  of  the  particular  occasion  that  called  them  forth, 
while  St.  Matthew  is  very  explicit  upon  this  point,  and  St. 
Mark's  narrative  seems  naturally  to  imply  it.  But  whatever 
one  Evangelist  omits,  and  another  adds,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
^hat  we  bave  hère  but  a  single  discourse,  reported  by  thèse 
three  Evangelists  in  essentially  the  same  way>  and  we  hâve 
not  the  slightest  évidence,  not  the  faintest  hint,  that  our  Lord 
ever  repeated  it  or  even  alluded  to  it  on  any  other  occasion  ! 
Assuming  the  common  interprétation,  can  this  be  possible  ? 

2.  Then  we  beg  the  reader  toreflect  that  St.  John,  the  disci- 
ple whom  Jésus  specially  loved,  not  only  does  not  report  this 
discourse  of  our  Divine  Master,  but  does  not  even  make  the 
glightest  allusion  to  it  in  his  Gospel.  How  is  this  strange 
omission  to  be  accounted  for  ?  He  was  a  disciple  from  the 
first  and  appoiuted  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  With  Peter 
and  James  he  was  generally  associated  ou  ail  occasions  when 
Jésus  desired  a  few  faithful  witnesses,  but  chose  not  to  hâve 
the  whole  company  of  the  Apostles  with  him.  He  must  there- 
fore  hâve  personally  beard  thèse  remarkable  words  of  the 
Master,  or  they  must  bave  been  immediately  reported  to  him 
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by  the  other  Apostles.  It  is  impossible  that  the  announce- 
ment  of  an  unpardonabln  sin  could  hâve  been  lieard  by  them 
without  excitiiig  attention  and  provoking  remark.  Yet  St. 
John,  in  writing  his  Gospel,  makes  no  mention  of  it.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  a  fact  like  this,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostle  understood  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  orthodoz 
way,  and  wished  to  deal  honestly  with  his  readers  ? 

8.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  hâve  a  history  of  thé 
founding  of  the  Christian  Chiirch,  as  well  as  the  preaching 
and  multiplied  labors  of  the  Apostles  for  many  years  after  out* 
liord's  death,  and  résurrection,  and  ascension.  It  was  a  period 
distinguished  by  great  activity,  and  was  filled  by  great  discus- 
sions and  controversies.  Yet  in  ail  the  discourses  there  re- 
corded,  we  meet  with  no  mention,  nor  even  a  hint,  of  thé 
unpardonable  sin.  The  infant  Church  was  struggling  with 
persistent  and  uncompromising  enemies,  and  never  was  theré 
a  better  opportunity,  or  a  more  fitting  occasion,  to  remind 
wicked  men  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  of 
committing  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  subjecting 
themselves  to  endless  damnation.  But  no  such  use  was  made 
of  our  Saviour's  words.    How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

4.  Theu  we  hâve  a  large  number  of  Epistles  written  by  the 
Apostles  to  différent  churches  and  individuals  during  their 
âge.  Thèse  epistles  make  an  important  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  from  their  very  nature  treat  upon  a  great  number 
of  topics,  being  designed  to  instruct,  warn,  correct,  encourage 
and  reprove  the  Apostles'  fellow  Christians,  and  build  them 
up  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  and  boliness  of  life.  Yet  hère, 
as  elsewhere,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  this  irrémis- 
sible sin,  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  excepting 
the  three  texts  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  any  référence  or 
intelligible  allusion  to  it. 

Now  if  the  Saviour  actually  taught  what  the  religious  world 
assumes  to  be  the  meaning  of  thèse  words,  the  Apostles  should 
certainly  hâve  understood  it,  and  been  as  familiar  with  it,  and 
as  deeply  impressed  by  it,  as  our  divines  are  at  the  présent 
day  ;  and  it  is  not  simply  strange,  but  atterly  unaccountable, 
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tbat  they  should  never  hâve  spoken  of  it,  never  urged  it  upon 
the  attention  of  their  Christian  brethren  and  the  world,  and 
not  80  much  as  given  a  hint  of  it  in  ail  their  ministry. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  theologians  hâve  discovered  a  few 
passages, —  not  exceeding  half-a-dozen, —  such  as  Hebrews  vi. 
4,  and  x.  26,  2  Peter  ii.  10  and  20,  and  1  John  v.  16,  which 
they  bave  persuaded  tbemselves  teach,  if  not  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Gbost,  at  least  sometbing  that  is  in  some  way 
analogous  to  it.  To  tbis  list  of  cognate  texts  Dr.  Schaff  gen- 
erously  adds  the  sin  of  Judas  in  betraying  bis  Master.  Now 
it  hardly  need  be  said  that  any  examination  of  thèse  passages 
in  their  connections  would  immediately  convince  a  candid 
inquirer  that  however  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  they  bave 
no  relation  to  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Gbost.  In  no 
one  of  them  is  there  any  allusion  to  tbat  spécial,  that  peculiar 
sin.  The  writers  use  no  pbraseology  that  can  in  any  manner 
associate  them  with  it.  Besides,  if  they  seem  to  speak  of  un- 
pardonable  sins,  our  Saviour  bimself,  it  should  be  observed, 
expressly  forbids  such  an  inference,  since  be  plainly  déclares 
that  ail  other  sins  and  blaspbemies  are  pardonable  and  can  be 
forgiven,  except  only  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Gbost. 

6.  In  the  writings  of  what  are  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
assumed  to  be  the  earliest  Christian  writings  after  the  Apos- 
tles  tbemselves, —  though  unworthy  of  such  teachers  and  of 
the  âge  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong, —  the  same  pro- 
found  silence  continues  in  respect  to  an  unpardonable  sin,  no 
mention  being  made  of  it,  and  no  allusion  to  it  being  foilnd.^ 
And  we  may  bere  be  allowed  to  add,  tbat  in  the  works  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  Bishops  and  Doctors,  for  fifteen  centuries, 
tbe  subject  seems  to  bave  attracted  far  less  attention  than  its 
grave  importance  would  naturally  justify  us  in  expecting. 
When  mentioned,  it  is  generally  in  a  very  cursory  manner, 
while  tbe  few  who  treat  it  at  any  lengtb  show  clearly  how  per- 
plexing  and  unmanageable  a  topic  they  regarded  it.    Since 

1  Calmet,  Ditsert  sur  lo  Péché  contra  le  S.  Esprit,  does  indeed  refer  to  Hennss 
simUitnde  VI.,  6,  8,  9,  for  a  notice  of  this  sin,  bat  while  Hermas  speaks  of  some  wbo 
**  blasphemed  tbe  name  of  the  Lord,**  be  says  nothing  of  blasphemy  against  the  BxAy 
Ohott 
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the  Reforination,  and  probably  witiuu  tlie  last  huiidred  and 
fifty  years,  there  hâve  appeared  in  the  Protestant  world  alone, 
we  venture  to  say,  ten  times  as  many  discussions  of  the  blas- 
pbemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  literature  now  remaining  for  the  first  fifteen 
centuries. 

6.  Finally,  the  fact  should  not  be  orerlooked  by  thoiightful 
and  candid  men,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  absohitely  unpardon- 
able  sin,  is  not  only  unique  and  ezccptional  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  both  the  letter  and 
Bpirit  of  the  Gospel.  If  tliere  is  anything  clear  and  settled  in 
the  New  Testament,  if  anything  is  tanght  expressly  and  by 
constant  implication,  it  is  that  Christ  is  the  appointed  and  ail- 
sufficient  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  the  purposo  of  his  mission 
was  to  redeem  ail  men  from  their  iniquities,  and  make  them 
meet  through  repentanoe  and  régénération  for  the  sanctities 
and  joya  of  heaven.  John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  him  as  the 
Lamb  of  God >*  that  taketh  away  Uie  sin  of  tlie  world,"  wliile 
John  the  Apostle  represents  him  as  declaring  that  *^  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  havé  everlasting 
life  "  ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  he  affirms  that  ^^  Christ  is 
the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  He  makes 
no  exception,  and  obviously  recognizes  no  unpardonable  sin. 
St  Paul,  in  like  manner,  preaohed  to  the  Athenians  that  while 
Qod  winked  at  the  times  of  pagan  ignorance,  He  now  ^^  corn- 
mands  ail  men  everywbere  to  repent  "  ;  and  we  know  that  to 
the  repentant  the  promise  of  forgiveness  is  extended.  As 
Bishop  Latimer,  an  early  martyr  in  the  English  Reformation, 
when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  well  said  :  ^^  The  promises 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  gênerai  ;  they  pertain  to  ail  man- 
kind  ;  he  made  a  gênerai  proclamation,  saying,  ^  Whosoever 
believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.'  Lîkewise  St.  Paul 
aaith  :  ^  The  grâce  and  mercy  of  God  exceedeth  far  our  sins.' 
Also  consider  what  Christ  said  with  his  own  mouth  :  *  Come 
unto  me,  ail  ye  that  labor  and  are  lieavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.'    Mark  he  hère  saith,  ^  Come,  ail  ye  '  !  Wherefore, 
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tben,  shoiild  anybody  despair  or  shut  bimself  from  the  prom 
ises  ûf  Christ,  wliicli  be  gênerai,  aud  pertain  to  tbe  wbole 
worId?"2 

Omitting,  tben,  wbat  is  said  of  tbe  blaspbemy  against  tbe 
Holy  Obost  in  tbis  single  disoourse  of  our  Lord,  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  tbat  tbe  New  Testament  teaclies,  from  beginning  to 
end,  tbat  ail  sinners  ougbt  to  repent,  and  are  tlierefore  witbin 
reacb  of  tbe  Divine  mercy,  and  tbatsucb  mercy  isfreely  prom- 
ised  to  sinners  wbo  sincerely  repent  and  believe  tbe  Gospel, 
wbatever  tbeir  offences  may  be.  K  in  tbe  Old  Testament  tbe 
cry  was,  "Ho,  every  one  tbat  tbirstetb,  come  ye  to  tbe  wa- 
ters,"  in  tbe  New  it  is  not  less  clear  or  empbatic,  "  Tbe  spirit 
and  tbe  bride  say,  Come.  And  lot  bim  tbat  bearetb  say, 
Come  ;  and  wliosoever  will  let  bim  tuke  tbe  water  of  life 
freely."  As  tbe  Old  Testament  knows  no  irrémissible  sin, 
but  calls  to  sinners  indiscriminately,  saying,  "  Come  now  let 
us  reason  togetber,  saitb  tbe  Lord  :  Tbougb  your  sins  be  as 
gcarlet,  tliey  sball  be  as  wbite  as  snow  ;  tbougb-  tbey  be  red 
like  crimson,  tbey  sball  be  as  wool  "  ;  so  in  tbe  New  we  bave 
tbe  assurance  tbat,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  6od  is  faithful  to 
forgive  our  sins,  and  cleanse  us  from  ail  unrigbteousness." 

But  passing  tbese  varions  facts  and  considérations,  wbicb 
we  are  sure  no  candid  person  can  regard  as  trifling  or  unim- 
portant,  we  now  come  to  tbe  fundamental  inquiry,  Wbat  is 
tbe  blaspbemy  against  tbe  Holy  Gbost  ?  In  tbe  case  of  a  sin 
tbat  stands  so  far  apart  from  ail  otbers,  and  infinitely  tran- 
scends  tbem,  tbore  sbould  be,  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
no  difficulty  in  giving  it  a  clear  définition.  Alone  irrémissi- 
ble, it  must  be  marked  by  features  tbat  can  not  iail  clearly  to 
distinguisb  it.  It  must  bear  insignia  at  once  broad  and  uu- 
mistakable,  so  tbat  no  one,  leamed  or  ignorant,  sbould  miss 
its  instant  récognition. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  tbere  is,  perbaps,  in  tbe  wbole  round  of 
tbeological  inquiry,  no  subject  on  wbicb  tbere  resta  a  denser 
cloud  of  uncertainty,  or  about  wbicb  tbere  is  a  wider  diversity 
of  opinion.    Take  up  a  dozen  commentaries,  and  you  may  find 

s  SermoDB.    Parker  Society  Pablicationt.    p.  46S. 
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perhaps  as  many  différent  answers  to  ihe  question  we  hâve 
before  us.  In  the  writings  of  tlie  Fathers,  if  we  may  belîeve 
Toletus,  a  learned  Jesuit  and  Cardinal  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  différent  expositions  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cornélius  à  Lapide,  another 
learned  Jesuit  and  Commentator,  a  génération  later,  thought 
lie  could  reduce  thèse  eighteen  to  seven,  but  at  the  same  time 
tells  us  that  Augustine  alone,  in  his  varions  expoçitory  works, 
présents  us  with  the  respectable  number  of  six  différent  sins, 
ail  of  which  he  digniâes  as  blasphemies  against  the  Holy 
Ohost.  They  are  presumption,  desperation,  fightin^r  agaînf-t 
known  truth,  hatred  of  brotherly  love,  impenitence,  and  obsti- 
nacy.  Why  the  holy  Fathor  limited  himself  to  six  sins  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  Â  man  with  a  genius  so  fertile,  or  a 
fancy  so  unrestrained,  might,  without  any  violence  to  his  prin- 
ciples  of  exegesis,  as  well  hâve  had  sixty  unpardonable  sins  as 
six.  Other  Fathers  of  more  limited  abilitîes  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  within  narrower  bounds.  Some  of  thcm, 
theréfore,  found  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her- 
esy,  and  others  in  schisni,  and  others  still  in  simony.  Some 
thought  it  consisted  in  denying  that  Christ  is  6od,  and  others 
in  denying  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so.  Some  were  of  the 
opinion  that  denying  the  Christian  faith  in  times  of  persécu- 
tion made  the  unpardonable  sin,  while  others  believed  that 
any  sin,  especially  a  mortal  sin,  committed  after  baptism  was 
the  sin  hère  meant,  and  others  still  that  any  sin  persisted  in 
till  the  close  of  life  constituted  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  short,  anything  and  everything  which  ignorance 
or  caprice  chanced  to  suggest  was  easily  converted  into  this 
one  irrémissible  sin.  Nothing  could  better  show  how  coni- 
pletely  at  sea  the  Church  was  upon  this  subject  than  this  diver- 
sity  of  opinion,  tliis  hopele^s  confusion  in  regard  to  a  matter 
deemed  by  ail  important,  and  which  ail  should  hâve  seen 
touches  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  to  every  liuman 
being  vital.  If  there  is  one  sin  that  is  absolutely  irrémissible, 
what  can  be  more  nccessary  than  that  every  individual  of  the 
race  should  kuow  what  it  is  7 
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Nor  hâve  the  âges,  as  thej  hâve  come  and  goue,  essentially 
chaiiged  the  condition  of  things  iipou  this  eubject.  We  hâve 
attained,  it  may  be  hoped,  better  priaciples  of  exegesia,  and 
soberer  views  on  niany  points  of  doctrine,  but  the  blaspheroy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  undeterniined  as  of  old.  The 
opinions  or  whims  of  comraentators  may  hâve  changed,  but 
there  is  little  less  diversity  in  the  modem  than  there  was  in 
the  ancient  Church.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  treatise  on  the  blas- 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,^  endeavors  to  group  the  vari- 
ons opinions  upon  it  under  three  gênerai  heads,  but  there  are 
so  many  différences  under  each  that  a  Toletus  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  mailing  out  the  Patristic  eighteen. 

Now  it  needs  no  argument,  we  assume,  to  show  that  a  sin 
such  as  this  is  generally  taken  to  be,  a  sin  absolntely  unpar- 
donable,  and  whose  evil  conséquences  infinitely  transcend  ail 
human  thought,  should  not  only  be  definable,  but  defined,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  however 
humble,  could  without  difficulty  know  what  it  is,  and  knowing, 
be  able  to  avoid  it.  Such  a  sin,  to  be  certainly  followed  by 
endless  exclusion  from  the  favor  of  God,  bud  by  ail  the  tor- 
raents  of  hell,  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  attention,  we  should 
naturally  think,  in  every  âge,  and  quickening  the  susceptibili- 
ties  ol  the  Christian  conscience,  ^'  cause  inquiry  to  be  made," 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  BuUock,  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
expresses  it,  '*  as  to  the  spécifie  character  of  the  sin  so  de- 
nounced,  and  of  the  actions  which  fall  under  so  terrible  a  ban." 
Other  sins,  and  especially  such  as  are  of  the  more  heinous 
character,  are  not  generally  doubtful,  or  of  difficult  interpré- 
tation. The  Decalogue  lias  never  been  complained  of  as  un- 
intelligible.  But  who  can  tell  us  what  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  sole  irremitssible  sin,  is,  and  so  tell  us 
that  the  next  man  we  meet  of  equal  learning  and  claims  to  our 
respect  will  not  correct  or  contradict  him  ?  We  do  not  wonder 
that  men  hâve  complained  of  this  terrible  indefiuiteness  and 
uncertainty,  for  just  where  of  ail  places  we  need  assurance  we 
mcet  with  nothing  but  confusion  and  distrust.     Nor  should  it 

8  Die  SUude  wider  den  Heiligen  Geist    HftUe.    1841. 
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be  tliouglit  strange  that  manj  Ghristians  of  a  questioniiig  and 
timid  disposition  bave  found  themselves  perplexed  aud  dis- 
tressed  by  the  appréhension  that  they  may  unwittinglj  hâve 
committed  this  fearful  sin,  or  since  such  uneertaintj  hangs 
OTer  it,  maj  in  some  unguarded  moment,  or  in  their  igno- 
rance, hereafter  fall  into  it.  The  learned  writer  before  qnoted 
from  Smith's  Dictionary  confesses  that  ^^  a  morbid  conscience 
is  prone  to  apprehend  the  unpardonable  sin  in  everj,  even 
unintentional,  résistance  of  an  inward  motion  which  may  pro- 
ceed  from  the  Spirit."  Bnt  it  surely  needs  no  morbid  con- 
science to  excite  distressing  fears  in  the  coolest  head  and  pur- 
est  heart  when  an  eternity  of  woe  is  siispended  iipon  some 
action,  one  hardly  knows  what.  The  voyage  of  human  life 
can  be  made  only  under  a  perpétuai  sensé  of  awful  peiil,  if  it 
is  to  be  made  over  a  sea  studded  with  rocks,  which  no  chart 
discovers  and  no  skill  can  avoid.  "  The  Holy  Scripture," 
says  Bishop  Latimer,  ^^  maketh  mention  et  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  sin  can  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  world  to  come.  And  this  maketh  many  men 
unquiet  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  ;  for  some  there  be 
which  ever  be  afraid  lest  they  hâve  committed  that  same  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  irrémissible.  Therefore 
some  say,  ^  I  can  not  tell  whether  I  hâve  sinned  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;  if  I  hâve  committed  that  sin,  I  know  I  shall  be 
damned.'  "  In  like  manner  Augustine,  in  lus  endeavors  to 
couvert  some  heretics  of  his  time,  tells  us  they  said,  ^'  If  we 
hâve  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  [with  which  they  had 
probably  beeu  charged],  then  there  is  no  remission  for  us,  be- 
canse  Christ  said,  ^  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  liim.'  "  * 

And  what  was  thus  true  in  the  times  of  Augustine  and  Lati- 
mer, is  equally  true  to-day.  Of  this  our  own  country's  relig- 
ions history  furnishes  only  too  many  sad  illustrations.  In  the 
great  revival  that  spread  like  wild-fire  over  large  sections  of 
our  land  half  a  century  ago,  cases  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
unhappy  victims  had  been  brought  to  feel  or  fear  that  they 

«  De  Correctione  DooatMtmram,  G«p.  XI.    Migne*»  PatroL  Lat.  Tom.  xzzUi.  foL  814. 
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had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  were  iiot  infreqiient. 
The  preaching  was  often,  if  not  generally,  of  the  most  start- 
ling  and  fearrul  kind.  The  fate  of  sinners  and  the  torments 
of  heU  were  fréquent  topics  of  discourse,  and  were  urged  with 
ail  the  éloquence  which  heated  zeal  or  unscrupulous  methods 
could  command.  The  doctrine  of  endless  torments  was  then 
preached  with  something  of  the  intensity  and  effect  which 
should  always  mark  its  ministration.  It  often  seemed  as  if 
the  preacher  himself  half  belicTed  what  he  was  preaching,  and 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  his  hearers  belicTe  it  whoUy. 
The  conséquence  was  that  many  did  believe  it  in  good  earnest, 
and  what  was  singular,  they  believed  it  for  thentêdveSj  and  be- 
came  insane.  He  was  but  an  indiffèrent  revivalist  who  could 
not  count  up  several  victims  of  this  kind  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labors.  Almost  every  neighborhood  blest  with  a  great  revival 
was  also  the  scène  of  one  instance  or  more  of  religions  insan- 
ity.  Many  were  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  some  commit- 
ted suicide,  and  others  dragged  out  an  existence  for  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  fi*om  which  the  light  had  been  excluded, 
and  where  hope  itself  was  dead.  In  not  a  few  instances  more 
terrible  conséquences  followed.  An  instance  fell  under  our 
own  observation  in  which  a  mother  returned  from  an  excited 
revival  meeting  and  murdered  her  little  family  of  two  or  three 
little  children.  Of  course  she  was  insane,  and  yet  thore  was 
a  method  in  her  madhess.  She  believed  that  she  herself  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  was  therefore  hopelessly 
lost,  lost  ;  but  her  children,  ^^dying  in  infancy,''  she  had  heard, 
would  be  saved.  What  greater  instance  of  maternai  love  could 
she  show  than  thus  to  snatch  her  babes  from  an  expo3ure  to 
the  awful  hazards  under  which  human  life  is  lived,  and  through 
which  her  own  soûl  was  lost  ?  The  logic  was  orthodox,  though 
the  conséquences  were  terrible. 

It  is  strange  that  through  ail  tliese  years,  when  **  the  great 
work  of  God  "  was  exhibiting  such  fruits,  the  Church  never 
stopped  to  reflect  that  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired 
Apostles,  not  a  single  person  was  ever  made  insane  by  their 
preaching.    Their  office  seems  to  hâve  been  rather  to  clear  the 
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intellect  than  to  obscure  it,  and  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
conscience,  not  to  darken  and  pervert  it.  "  For  God,"  said 
the  Apostle,  ^^  hatli  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear  ;  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mînd."  The  revival  fifty 
years  ago  moved  on  a  différent  plane,  and  was  actuated  by  a 
différent  spirit.  It  did  not  work  so  much  bj'  love  as  by  fear, 
and  its  fruits  corresponded  to  its  source.  The  churches,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  bave  learned  some  lessons  of  wisdom  from  their 
bitter  expérience,  and  revivais  will  hereafter  be  distinguished 
by  higher  aims  and  différent  methods. 

To  avoid  the  fearful  evils  to  which  we  hâve  now  referred, 
what  better  service  could  our  Evangelical  Alliance  render  the 
Protestant  Ohurch  and  the  world  than  by  devoting  a  whole 
session,  thongh  it  required  a  montli,  or  six  months",  to  a  dis- 
cussion, and  if  possible,  the  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Let  it 
summon  the  learning,  the  candor,  the  humanity  of  the  Prot- 
estant world  to  the  task,  and  after  eighteen  centuries  of  uncer- 
tainty  and  practical  confusion,  finally  inform  the  Ghurch  defi- 
nitely,  if  it  can,  what  this  one  unpardonable  sin  is,  what  makes 
it  unpardonable,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  can  be 
committed. 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  détermine,  at  least  with 
approximate  accuracy,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ocdasion  that  called  forth  the 
discourse  of  the  Divine  Master,  in  which  the  sin  is  mentioned, 
and  several  of  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  clearly  placod 
before  us  by  St.  Matthew,  to  whose  account  both  Mark  and 
Luke  may  be  said  to  add  some  fresh  and  interesting  features. 
The  scène  is  laid  in  Galilée,  where  it  seems  our  Saviour  was 
fbllowed  by  some  of  the  Pharisees  from  Jérusalem,  who  had 
probably  been  sent  thither  by  the  Jewish  rnlers  to  watch  bis 
movements,  counteract  his  influence,  and  if  possible  find  mat- 
ter  of  accusation  against  him.  Under  thèse  circumstances  a 
man  was  one  day  brought  to  him  ^^  possessed  with  a  devil,"  or 
more  properly  with  a  demorij  and  so  afflicted  as  to  be  both 
blind  and  dumb.    Our  Lord  healed  him  at  once,  and  perfectly, 
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it  would  seem,  80  that  ^'  the  blind  and  dutnb  both  spake  and 
sav."  We  bave  no  occasion  to  inqiiire  bere  wbetber  tbe  con- 
dition of  ibis  man  wben  brougbt  to  Jésus  bad  beeu  produced 
by  tbe  influence  of  some  evil  spirit  or  démon  upon  bim,  as 
wa8  generally  supposed,  or  wbetber  it  vas  due  to  merely  nat» 
ural  causes.  In  tbe  common  speecb  of  tbe  time  and  country 
it  was  ascrilied  to  a  deroou,  and  a  démon  was  believed  to  be, 
as  Hugb  Farmer  bas  sbown,  tbe  spirit  of  some  wicked  deoeased 
persou  wbicb  bad  returned  to  this  world,  taken  possession  of  a 
living  one,  and  subjected  its  unbappy  TÎctim  to  some  one  or 
more  of  a  variety  of  diseases  and  otbei*  torments.  We  need 
uot  be  greatly  surprised  at  tbis  behef,  for  tbere  are  millions 
of  Gbristiaus  wbo  believe  tbe  same  to-day,  and  otber  millions 
wbo  could  bardly  be  called  Gbristians,  wbo  do  not  doubt  tbat 
the  spirits  of  tbe  dead,  good  and  bad,  do  now  take  possession 
of  tbe  bodies  of  certain  persons,  and  so  far  from  making  tbem 
blind  and  dumb,  as  one  migbt  sometimes  wisb,  enable  tbem 
to  see  tbings  invisible,  and  fill  tbem  witb  tbe  spirit  of  poetry 
and  eloqnenoe  sucb  as  Homer  and  Demostbenes  never  enjoyed. 
Tbe  cure  of  tbis  blind  and  dumb  man  was  clearly  miraculous, 
wbatever  may  bave  been  tbe  cause  of  tbe  disease  under  wbich 
be  suflFered.  We  bave  reason  to  suppose,  as  tbe  learned  Dr. 
Mede  suggests,  tbat  only  sucli  bodily  dérangements  were  usu- 
ally  ascribed  to  demoniac  influence  as  were  eitber  very  uncom* 
mon  or  very  obscure,  and  were  regarded  as  incurable  by  tbe 
ordinary  means  known  to  tbe  pbysicians  of  tbat  day  ;  and  we 
qiay  tberefore  fairly  assume  tbat  tlie  condition  of  tbis  unfor- 
tunate  man  was  botb  of  long  standing  and  well  known* 
Tbese  circumstances  rcndered  bis  cure  tbe  more  remarkabie, 
and  at  once  arrested  tbe  attention  of  ail  wbo  witnessed  it, 
and  excited  some  very  natural  and  just  reflections.  St.  Mat- 
tbew  tells  us,  tberefore,  only  what  migbt  bave  been  anticipated, 
tbat  ^^  ail  tbe  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  tbis  the 
Son  of  David  ?  "  The  San  of  David  was  a  familiar  title  wbich 
the  Jews  conferred  upon  tbeir  long-ezpected  Messiab,  tbe 
Christ.  Tbey  bad  been  taugbt  tbat  tbe  Messiab,  wben  be 
came,  would  work  mirades  in  attestation  of  bis  mission  ;  and 
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it  was  quite  iiatural  tbat  when  tliey  saw  the  instant  cure  of 
their  afflicted  neighbor,  they  slioald  earnestly  inquire  if  he 
who  had  performed  it  was  not  tbeir  promised  king.  On  an- 
otlier  occasion,  it  will  be  reinembered,  the  people  of  Jérusa- 
lem, after  witnessing  some  of  liis  inîgbty  works,  said,  "  Wlien 
the  Christ  cometh,  will  be  do  more  miracles  than  thèse  which 
this  man  bath  done  ?  "  Tbis  kind  of  questions  greatly  offended 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  on  tbat  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  they  sent  officers  to  tako  Jésus,  tbat  by 
removing  the  cause  they  miglit  put  a  stop  to  such  thoughts 
and  queries.  Ou  tbe  présent  occasion  the  Saviour  was  not  in 
Jérusalem  but  in  Galilée,  and  it  is  proluible  tbat  the  party  of 
the  Pharisees  was  not  there  so  powerful  as  it  was  in  tbe  city, 
and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  content  tbemsclves  wlth 
calumniating  one  whom  they  bad  not  tbe  means  to  destroy. 
When,  therefore,  they  saw  how  tbe  people  werc  impressed  by 
this  miracle,  and  beard  them  asking  one  another,  ^^  Is  not  tbis 
the  Son  of  David  ?  "  they  no  doubt  mocked,  and  sneeringly 
said,  ^^  Tbis  man  doth  not  cast  ont  démons  but  Uy  Bee]z^bub, 
tbe  prince  of  démons."  St.  Mark  adds  tbat  thèse  Pharisees 
were  ** scribes"  —  tbe  leanied  and  perbaps  most  influential 
class  of  the  Jews,  and  genei*ally  Pharisees  or  acting  with  them 
—  **who  came  down  from  Jérusalem,"  as  liefore  sug^ested  to 
watch  Christ,  and  if  possible  procure  tbe  means  of  bis  ruin. 
Mark  further  says  wbat  is  peculiar  to  bim  tbat  thèse  scrilies 
said  of  Jésus,  **'  He  bath  Beelzebub,  and  by  tbe  prince  of  dé- 
mons he  casteth  out  démons."  It  is  wortb  tbe  wbile  to 
remember  tbat  tbis  class  of  religions  people  had  before  accused 
Christ  of  having  a  démon,  or  devil^  as  it  stands  in  our  English 
version,  but  tbis  was  tame  and  meaninglessin  comparison  with 
wbat  they  now  lay  to  bis  charge.  To  be  posFessed  with  a  dé- 
mon was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  but  hère  it  was  not  a 
démon,  but  Beelzebub  himself — "  inter  omnia  demonîa  De- 
mona  istum  pessimum,  turpissimum  ac  cœterorum  quasi  prin- 
cipem,"  tbe  foulest  and  worst,  as  it  were,  tbe  prince  of  ail  the 
rest — who,  they  said,  had  entercd  into  Christ,  and  lent  bim 
his  power.    And  to  this  monster  of  evil,  thèse  pious  soûls 
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holdly  ascribed  tlie  miracle  they  had  just  witncssed,  by  which 
Christ  had  given  eight  to  the  bliiid  and  speech  to  the  dumb. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  it  seems  to  us,  than  the 
fact  that  this  terrible  accusation,  that  Jésus  was  possessed  with 
Beelzebub,  that  is,  the  Devil  himscif,  and  that  it  was  by  his 
power  alone  that  this  miracle  of  mercy  had  been  performed, 
was  itself  the  blaspheniy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  was  at 
Icast  such  an  approximation  to  it  as  indicated  clearly  its  char- 
acter  as  well  as  pointed  unmistakably  in  the  direction  where 
we  must  scek  and  fliould  find  it.  Not  only  the  occasion  which 
called  forth  théine  words,  but  the  whole  drift  of  our  Saviour's 
discourse  show  this,  but  St.  Mark,  after  reciting  the  language 
of  Christ  in  relation  to  this  IJasphemy  of  the  Spirit,  signifi- 
cantly  adds,  ^'  Because  they  said,  He  hath  au  uncleau  spirit  ;  ** 
and,  as  St.  Matthew  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  Christ  uttered 
this  déclaration  also,  Because  they  further  said,  ^^  This  man 
doth  not  cast  out  démons  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
démons."  The  accusation  was  a  double  one,  but  centered  iu 
a  common  rout.  It  represented  our  Lord  as  a  tool  of  Satan, 
and  his  miraculous  works,  lieneficent  as  they  were,  the  prod- 
uct  of  the  Devirs  malevolent  power.  Its  object  was  not  merely 
to  repel  the  peoplefroni  longer  thinking  of  Jésus  as  the  Christ, 
but  the  design  went  further  and  was  intended  to  throw  a  cloud 
ot  suspicion  over  the  Saviour,  to  blast  his  réputation  as  a 
religious  teacher,  and  exhibit  him  as  an  enemy  of  God  by 
being  an  eaiisnary  and  confederate  of  Satan. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  there  Pharisees  who  were 
the  authors  of  this  base  calumny  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prevailing  opinion  probably 
bas  been  and  still  is  that  the  Saviour's  language  was  leTelled 
at  them,  and  indeed  that  they  stood  condemned  as  guilty  of 
this  unpardonable  sin  But  many  hâve  taken  a  différent  view 
of  thèse  words  and  regard  them  in  the  lightof  asolemn  warii- 
ing  against  a  8in  which  they  had  not  asyetcommitted,  but  one 
toward  whicii  they  were  obviously  tending.  There  is  no  direct 
proof,  perhaps  no  proof  at  ail,  that  Christ  did  expressly,  or 
by  ueccssary  implication,  charge  them  with  having  already 
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reached  this  beight  of  wickednéss  and  actiially  committed  tlie 
blasphemj  against  the  Holjr  Spirit.*  Nor  lias  this  question  in 
itself  any  practical  importance  ;  but  there  are  otiier  questions 
oonnected  with  this  and  dépendent  upon  it,  whose  solution 
cannot  be  effected  till  this  is  answered.  For  instance,  if,  as 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world  has  believed,  and  no 
doubt  does  still  believe,  thèse  unscnipulous  enemies  of  Christ 
were  alrcady  guilty  of  this  extrême  form  of  blasphemj,  then 
we  know  without  further  difficulty  what  this  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ;  for  we  hâve  before  us  the  history  of  what 
they  did  and  said,  and  in  a  manner  a  transcript  of  their  very 
thoughts.  And  we  conid  without  hésitation  say,  v^ith  Arch- 
bishop  Tillotson,  and  virtually  with  many  others  :  "Tlie  Phar- 
isees  are  the  persons  charged  with  this  sin  or  blasphemj 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  their  blasphemy  was  plainly 
this:  that  wheu  he  cast  ont  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
said  he  did  it  bj  the  power  of  the  Devil  ;  thej  maliciouslj 
ascribed  thèse  works  of  the  Holj  Ghost  to  the  Devil."  ]f  tlûs 
be  so,  then  we  know  iiot  onlj  what  the  sin  against  the  Holj 
Spirit  is,  but  also  mider  what  circumstances  it  is  committed^ 
and  against  what  strength  of  évidence,  what  clearnessof  light. 
It  consists,  as  the  Archbishop  further  sajs,  ^^  in  a  most  mali- 
cious  opposition  to  the  utmost  évidence  that  could  be  given  to 
the  truth  of  anj  religion  ;  "  and  this  conclusion  justifies  the 
inference  which  the  learned  Prelate  draws  from  it,  namelj 
that  it  relieves  ^*  some  verj  good  and  pious  persons  who  are 
liable  to  despair  upon  an  appréhension  that  thej  huve  commit- 
ted this  great  and  unpardouable  sin,  and  conscquentlj  aie 
utterlj  incapable  of  ever  being  restored  to  the  mercj  and  favor 
of  God."  Having  the  ezample  of  the  Pharisees  liefore  us  we 
at  once  see  that  this  sin  is  hardlj  possible  except  in  an  âge  of 
miracles,  which  fall  uuder  our  own  eje,  or  otherwise  appeal 
to  us  with  something  of  the  force  of  ocular  démonstration. 

»  Th«  OTaoïeelio  history  does  not  say  that  the  Pharisees  had  coramitted  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  appear  only  in  the  way  of  possibly  doing  It,  and  Jesos 
warns  them  of  it.—  Olthamen,  The  Pharisees  were  waraed  against  a  sin  to  which 
they  were  drawlngperilonslynear.— Dr.  P/iM»y<r«,  in  Bp.  Ellicott's  "Haody  Corn- 
mentary.*' 
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"  This  was  the  case  of  tlie  Phariseea,"  continues  tlie  Arch- 
bishop,  "  whom  our  Savîour  chargeth  wîth  this  sin.  And  no- 
body  hatb  warrant  to  extend  this  sin  any  farther  than  this 
case  ;  and  without  good  warrant  it  would  be  the  most  unchar- 
itable  thiug  in  the  world  to  extend  it  any  farther."  ^ 

But  tliis  interprétation  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  altogether  too  outward  and  matter-of-fact  to  meet  the 
approval  of  ail.  Olshausen  expresses  something  like  amsze- 
ment  that  Reinhard  should  define  it  as  ^^  the  sin  of  certain 
Jews,  who,  nioved  by  the  greatest  obstinacy,  charged  the  mira- 
cles of  Jésus,  the  évidence  of  which  they  could  not  deny,  with 
being  pryduced  by  the  devil."  With  some  others  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  he  wishes  to  find  in  this  sin  a  deep  ethical 
idea  of  the  gravest  importance  for  practical  life,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  dissever  the  meanîng  of  our  Saviour's  words  hère 
from  ail  merely  local  and  temporal  relations.  In  his  view, 
this  blasphemy  is  no  isolated  act,  but  the  culmination,  the  cli- 
max,  of  a  long  course  of  persistent  and  growing  aliénation 
from  God  and  malignant  opposition  to  the  clearest  proofs  and 
the  benignest  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Augustine  had  long  before, 
after  much  shifting  and  indécision,  and  apparently  in  despair 
of  interpreting  the  Saviour's  words  in  harmony  with  his  theory 
of  religion,  finally  settled  perhaps  upon  the  opinion  that  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  was  **  hardness  of  heart  to 
the  end  of  life,"  or  what  is  now  so  well  known  as  "final  im- 
pénitence."  Though  we  ought  to  add  that  this  rather  indefi- 
nite  "  final"  extended  in  Augustine's  opinion,  if  he  was  con- 
sistent wiih  himself,  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  présent 
life  ;  since  he  found  in  the  words  **  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come,"  what  he  thought  warranted  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  down  to  the  last  judgment.^  His  W(»rd8 
are,  "  If  no  sins  are  forgiven  in  that  final  judgment,  1  think 
that  the  Lord  would  not  hâve  said  of  a  certain  sin,  *It  shall 
be  forgiven  neither  in  this  world  nor  that  which  is  to  corne.'  " 

•  Sermon  17,  On  the  Sin  ai^ainst  the  Holy  Ghost. 

7  Si  nolla  peccata  remitterentar  in  judicio  illo  novi^simo,  puto  qaod  Domînus  non  dix- 
iflset  de  qnoddam  peccato:  Non  remit tet or  neqne  in  hoc  secnlo,  neqne  in  fiitnro.—- 
Contra  JuUan,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  xv. 
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The  misfortnne  wîth  thîfi  vîew  of  the  blasphemy  agaînst  the 
Holy  Spirit,  adopted  by  Augustine,  Luther,  Melanctlion,  and 
later  by  Olshaasen  and  Dr.  Scliaff,  is  tliat  wliatever  depth  6f 
ethical  interest  it  may  hâve,  it  is  utterly  wanting  in  Scriptnre 
proof  or  probability.  That  tlie  scribes  and  Pharisees  did  actu- 
ally  blasphème  the  Son  of  Man,  is  too  manifest  and  substantial 
a  fact  to  be  snblimated  oway,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  OTir  Saviour  set  this  over  against  another  sin  which  bore  no 
relation  to  it,  and  could  by  no  metaphysical  process  be  sug- 
gested  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  Iiere  are  two  instances  of  blas- 
phemy,  differing  only  in  the  objects  against  which  they  are 
directed,  Christ  on  one  side,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  other. 
One  consisted  in  an  overt,  shameless  act  ;  is  the  other  to  be 
denied  this  character  ?  This  is  not  to  interpret  Scripture,  not 
to  draw  from  it  its  own  proper  meaning.  but  rather  to  put  into 
it  a  meaning  which  we  think  it  ought  to  hâve.  Some  of  the 
6lder  Oerman  divines  so  define  tlie  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  to  make  it  peculiarly  the  sin  of  Christians.  To  blas- 
phème thé  Spirit,  one  must,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  hâve  been 
'^  once  enlightened,  and  hâve  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  In  this  way  also 
does  Beza  eïplain  it  as  a  universal  apostasy  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  gives  us  eight  signs  by  which  it  is  charac- 
térized  ;  while  Dr.  Schaff,  in  a  définition  too  long  to  quote,  and 
too  comprehensive  and  involved  to  express  in  English,  leaves 
UB  to  infer  that  with  some  knowledge  and  expérience  of  Divine 
things,  it  ends  in  a  gênerai  revolt  of  ail  the  Iiuman  powers, 
ând  a  hopéless  confusion  of  flesh  and  spirit,  good  and  evil, 
Ood  and  the  Devil.  Such  a  resuit  must  be  conceivable  by  the 
human  mind,  or  so  many  wonld  not  look  forward  to  it,  but  it 
re<)uife8  a  great  deal  more  faith,  or  a  great  deal  less  than  we 
possess,  to  believe  that  Ôod  bas  created  Iiuman  soûls  and  en- 
dowed  them  with  powers  so  ample  as  to  be  able  to  swing  them- 
selves  entirely  beyond  his  control  and  defeat  the  very  purpoae 
df  their  existence.  Han  was  made  for  goodness,  and  virtne 
is  the  law  of  his  being,  as  moral  harmony  is  the  end  towairâ 
which  thé  Divine  Providence  is  evei'  moving.    ^^Thou  baat 
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made  ns  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  resta  in 
Thee/'  ^  said  Augustine,  and  he  nevor  uttered  a  profounder 
or  more  vital  truth. 


Abticli  IX. 
Certain  Pka$ê$  of  aur  Chrowth. 

The  Universalist  Charch  came  into  beîng  under  tbe  push 
of  most  pregnant  and  aggreasive  convictions.  The  men  who 
Drought  up  its  idea  from  the  obscurity  of  fifteen  centuries  were 
filled  with  the  purpose  of  converting  the  world  to  it.  Without 
organization  behind  them,  with  no  hope  of  support  other  than 
in  the  favor  of  Almightj  God,  against  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  churches  of  the  land,  and  the  rooted  and  violent  aver- 
sion of  the  masses,  facing  everjwhere  the  hatreds,  spites,  argu- 
ments, and  calumnies  that  struggled  with  each  other  for 
expression  against  them,  they  spoke  their  convictions  with 
unâinching  faithfulness  and  unbounded  hope.  Impatient  of 
long  abodes,  they  hurried  from  town  to  town.  Hardlj  had 
they  conquerod  a  hearing  in  one  place  before  their  eagerness 
drove  them  to  another.  The  needs  of  men  and  women  igno- 
rant oi  the  great  faith,  made  them  wanderers  in  the  earth,but 
wanderers  like  theapostles  ofold,  filled,  mastered,  and  inspired 
by  a  purpose  that  made  ail  of  Ood's  earth  a  home,  and  overy 
man  a  brother.    Tins  was  the  pioneer  stage  of  our  existence. 

Our  people  passed  gradually  ont  from  it.  They  coUected 
into  bands  for  the  support  of  their  faith  ;  and  for  protection 
took  on  the  bonds  ot  légal  organization.  Whenever  they 
could,  they  employed  pastors  ;  and  gradually  developed  the 
means  and  methods  of  work  essential  to  their  efficiency.  One 
at  a  time  the  travelling  preachers  became  settled  pastors,  and 
the  old  preaching  stations  were  either  neglected  altogether,  or 
organized  into  parishes.    In  this  initial  work  of  organization 

i  FeeùU  noêadte,^  {bjumImm  êd  eor  uodrwm,  dmtêe  rf^nÎMoal  Ai  te. 
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one  necessary  incident  seemed  to  be  tbe  neglect  ot  great  nnm- 
bers  of  believers  wlio  were  too  scattered  to  be  brougbt  into 
organized  relations  witb  each  other  ;  they  were  thrown  off 
from  the  growing  hodj  of  the  chorcb,  as  tbe  scales  are  tbrown 
from  the  up-springing  bud. 

Slowljr  and  almost  unconsciouslj  tbe  ties  of  sympatby  and 
fellowship  asserted  tlieir  existence  between  tbe  separate  and 
independent  societies  ;  and  slowly  and  almost  unconsciously 
tbese  ties  grew  in  extension  and  strengtb.  The  spirit  of  union 
was  in  us  from  the  start,  but  it  took  years  to  form  and  estab- 
Iisb  the  body  of  our  common  life.  Where  it  was  convenient, 
the  societies  and  their  ministers  gathered  for  mutual  counsel 
and  encouragement  ;  and  decreed  to  meet  at  regular  inter- 
Tals.  Tlirough  thèse  rudimentary  organs  of  one  common  life, 
the  currents  ol  one  strengtb  began  to  flow  ;  and  they  gradu- 
ally  grewy  as  new  work  was  demauded  of  them,  and  new 
strengtb  was  given  them.  As  events  made  possible,  and  needs 
demauded,  thèse  state  oi^;anizations  conneoted  tbemselves  in 
a  gênerai  body  ;  and  our  people  began  to  be  one  in  organisa» 
tion  as  in  faith  and  purpose. 

This  work  of  organisation  and  growth  was  accompanied  by 
its  companion  worlL  of  élimination.  There  were  those  among 
our  people  who  opposed  the  progress  of  organisation.  They 
had  been  attracted  to  us  by  reason  ot  our  attack  upon  the 
preTalont  theology  of  the  times,  yet  had  no  other  thought  than 
to  oppose,  no  other  purpose  than  to  destroy.  Smarting  under 
the  restraint  of  unnatural  ties,  they  refused  to  submit  to  any 
ties  at  ail.  Broken  away  from  outworn,  empty  beliefs,  they 
resented  the  adoption  of  even  living  principles  in  stated  forma. 
Joined  witb  them  were  men  who  feared  organisation  as  sub- 
jeot  to  abuse,  and  liable  to  become  arbitrary  and  artificial,  wbo 
were  too  timid  to  foUow  an  OTident  good  Uirough  to  its  final 
use  when  possible  abuses  stood  along  the  pathway.  Thèse 
people  were  many  ;  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  as  if 
they  would  prevail  and  stop  ail  organisation  and  construction 
among  us.  Many  of  our  ministers  preached  against  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  a  way  to  show  their  distrust  of  the  Talue  of 
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eiRTietioBS,  and  agMMfe  «if^ianAioa  lu  a  waj  to  tihcm  vM» 
ditlojiiHy  to  ail  metboda  al  work.  Tbe  ocmyentioas  that  oMt 
in  kose  repmantation  of  aar  peaple  ware  fiUed  with  mon  wlva 
naented  eTerything  thaï  lodoed  to  a  doser  union  of  onr 
çbnrches.  Thej  are  responsible  for  wfaat  la  commonly  called 
tbe  *^  individaaiism  ''  of  otif  Cbnrcb.  Had  tbey  realljr  repre- 
ientad  tbe  apirit  tbat  waa  radical  in  oor  life,  onr  work  wouM 
bave  ended  witb  tbia  geaaraitîon  ;  aa  négation,  distinction  awd 
timidity  are  incapable  of  growtb  or  work. 

Bat  our  iieiitb  bad  positive  principles  pregnant  of  migktf 
Imtba  and  Iong-Ii?ed  policiaa  in  social  and  religious  entai*- 
prise.  It  bad  men  of  podtiTa  eonviotions  wbo  meant  to  gite 
tbem  efficiency,  praciical  men,  wbo  knew  and  determined  ta 
«ce  tbeir  opportunitiea,  Bien  ot  great  executive  ability,  irho 
had  tbe  powcr  to  reacb  their  abasa.  A  battle  was  to  be  fougfat 
liilween  tbese  destructive  apirits  and  tbeir  timid  allies  on  ona 
ilde,  and  tbeae  cleai^sigbted,  resolute  organisera  on  tbe  otber. 
Tbe  battle  was  fougbt,  and  tbe  issne  oommitted  us  to  tbe  work 
of  organization.  But  tbe  men  wbo  bad  opposed  it  were  mora 
or  less  separated  from  us  by  tbe  issue. 

Tbera  sbould  be  no  nmandeistanding  regarding  tbis  matter 
af  organization.  Wbat  we  bave  reaUy  done  is  to  déclare  on^ 
salves  one  people  in  work  as  in  fdib.  We  bave  not  put  om* 
aobres  vnder  tbe  control  of  nnnatural  and  eitemal  autborify. 
Tbe  principlo  of  our  pdUty  is  tbat  of  représentative  govem^- 
■ient«  We  ckdm  tbat  we  can  décide  wbat  is  right  and  wisc 
isr  us  to  do,  and  tbat  tbis  decisien  aan  be  executed  by  our* 
idvea  wbo  bave  adopted  it.  Tbe  canon  by  whiob  tbe  extent 
oC  organisation  ia  to  be  determined,  is  its  naturalness  and  m^ 
eessity.  Our  people  bavie  committed  tbemselves  unreservedly 
t0  organization  under  tbta  principle  and  canon.  Henœfortii 
we  need  féar  no  arbitrary  authority,  basitate  at  no  natural  aad 
«eeded  measures,  nnd  atÉeapI  no  artifbsial  maebtnery. 

At  tliis  point  we  look  al  our  ftiture.  Are  we  to  bave  a 
ftatera  ?  Our  veally  grsiA  work  of  organisation  ouglit  to  Imre 
loBg  ago  answered  tbat  question.  Men  do  not  organise  fjpT 
lile&essanddaatb«   Par  ofgaaiaation^meaas  new  and  inoroassdi 
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growth.  But  hem  agtin  we  are  sMt  bj  the  old  fdisnsmeiiaof 
émulation.  Tbere  are  those  wha  bave  been  and  are  among  us 
iHêù  daim  that  our  mission  is  nearly  ended,  aiid  Ihat  the  other 
churclies  are  preparing  to  swallow  «s  up.  The  time  is  fitvor* 
aUo  for  aa  analysis  of  this  opinion.  It  is  not  a  nevr  opinion  ; 
for  it  has  operated  among  our  people  for  a  genoration  at  least.  ' 
It  proceeds  upon  two  grounds.  First,  tliat  our  mission  is  to 
0? erUirow  the  dogma  of  endless  punishment,  and  second,  that 
that  work  has  been  substantially  done. 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  yery  many  of  our  people  hâve  had 
but  one  incentive  in  their  work  ia  our  church,  and  that  to 
disprove  thç  dogma  of  endless  punishment.  With  this  mov* 
ing  tbam,  our  earliest  proachers  acioat  oertainijr  waged  definite 
vaifare  ;  and  their  preaehing  stirred  deepljr  the  minds  of 
thinking  n^n,  attraoted  tbem  to  our  churches,  and  involved 
them  in  our  organisation./  But  a  little  at  a  time  the  evangel-» 
iaal  churebes  bave  softened  their  teaching  of  the  obnoxious 
dogma,  and  under  the  push  of  public  sentiment  bave  dropped 
it  almost  entirely.  At  this  point  and  ail  along  the  Une  with 
the  décline  of  the  interest  in  the  debate  thèse  men  bave  dropped 
ont  from  our  ranks  ;  and  to^ay  tbonsands  of  tliem  are  eon<- 
neoted  with  other  churebes.  Their  claim  is  that  tbere  is  no 
substantial  différence  between  eburehes.  A  great  variety  of 
oMses  other  than  that  of  religions  conviction  détermine  men's 
ohurob  connections.  But  because  the  fathers  fought  the  bat* 
tle  against  the  dogma  of  endless  misery,  il;  is  not  to  be  assumed 
tbat  this  was  their  only  purpose  ;  far  from  it.  A  conviotioa 
deeper  than  déniai,  a  prinoiple  wider  than  a  single  idea,  a  pur« 
pose  grander  than  tlie  love  of  destruction  inspired  tbem.  A 
great  system  of  faitli  lay  germiaant  within  the  heart  of  their 
fervid  teaching  ;  and  the  men  who  were  content  with  déniai, 
wtio  eould  go  no  fuKher  than  to  combat  the  hated  dogma, 
were  only  diaff  to  be  thrown  off  in  the  advancing  life  of  the 
Cburch, 

Tlie  second  ground  of  misiake,  tbat  the  silence  of  the  evan- 
gelieal  diurches  on  the  subfeet  of  endless  punishment  bas 
taken  away  ail  charaeteristio  différence  between  tbem  and  the 
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Universalist  ohnrch,  demands  some  attention.    The  dogma  of 
endless  miserj  is  but  a  part  of  a  great  System,  and  in  harmo- 
nious  relations  to  other  doctrines.    It  is  consistent  with  pecu- 
liar  ideas  of  God  and  His  goremment,  of  Christ  and  his  mis- 
sion, of  man  and  the  means  of  salvation.    It  is  associated  with 
fellow  doctrines  on  inspiration,  révélation,  sin,  and  the  atone- 
ment.    Moreover  the  chnrches  holding  this  system  of  faith, 
are  organized  upon  it,  and  by  means  of  influences  growing  out 
of  it,  and  working  tlirough  many  générations.    Yet  again  the 
motive  of  appeal  by  which  each  church  gains  and  keeps  its 
hold  on  men,  and  which  is  indelibly  traced  in  the  literature  of 
each,  is  in  vital  accord  with  this  system  of  faith.    How  far 
had  silence  on  tlie  question  of  endiess  punishment  gone  to 
obliterate  the  différence  between  the  Universalist  Ohurch  and 
thèse  other  churches  ?    The  bare  askiug  of  the  question  brings 
its  own  answer.    Thèse  ^^  libéral  "  preachers  who  are  silent-^ 
what  hâve  they  doue  ?    They  are  content  with  vague  doubts 
upon  a  single  point  ;  and  on  that  few  of  them  hâve  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions.    The  great  system  lies  almost  wholly 
untouched  in  tlie  background;   the  powerful  organizations 
standing  upon  tlte  system  are  untouchod  ;  the  old  motives  are 
still  urged.    Thèse  ^'  libéral  ''  preachers  who  are  ^^  to  leaven 
the  old  theology  ''  hâve  gone  no  further  than  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  their  right  to  Ftand  within  the  bodies  to  which  they 
hâve  been  attached.    Unfortunate  is  that  man  who,  having 
the  positive  faitli  of  Universalism,  finds  himself  within  those 
churches  !    He  must  stifle  his  convictions,  or  barter  them  in 
dishonor.    The  dream  of  reconstructing  the  theology,  organi- 
sation, and  motives  of  the  evangelical  churches,  is  the  dream 
of  madmen.    How  far  doubt  and  déniai  may  prevail  among 
them  is  a  question  open  for  the  décision  of  history  ;  but  com- 
mon  sensé  and  history  alike  tell  us  that  the  work  is  the  work 
of  discord  and  disintegration  alone.    There  is  no  positive 
principle  within  this  '^  libéral  "  movement  pregnant  and  pow- 
erful enough  to  re-organize  the   atoms.     The  evangelical 
churches  will  tlirow  off  the  discordant  éléments  for  very  self- 
{HTOtection.    If  they  are  ever  organized,  it  must  be  upon  some 
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principle  that  is  positive  &t)d  has  wide-reaching  and  definite 
relations  to  the  world  of  religious  thouglit,  that  has  an  efficient 
System  of  organisation,  and  a  motive  born  of  its  faith. 

Hère  we  come  again  upon  the  work  we  are  to  do.  It  onght 
to  be  Tery  clear  to  us.  We  hâve  a  faith  that  is  germinant  of 
great  doctrines  upon  every  important  topic  within  the  field  of 
religious  life  :  It  is  for  us  to  work  them  out.  Other  doc- 
trines upon  thèse  topics  hâve  set  thèse  faculties  of  men  at  vari- 
ance  with  each  other,  hâve  plunged  the  thinkers  of  the  world 
into  discord,  and  lost  fo  the  Christian  Church  the  service  of 
thousands  of  carth^s  wisest  men.  We  can  remove  this  discord, 
and  make  the  Christian  Church  the  home  of  every  thinking 
man.  No  nobler  work  can  be  donc  than  to  develop  the  doc- 
trines that  lie  ungrown  within  the  faith  of  our  Church. 

We  hâve  only  fairly  begun  our  work  of  organization.  We 
bave  adopted  a  form  and  principle,  whose  growth  and  appli- 
cation is  far  beyond  our  présent  realization.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  to  be  donc  in  the  near  future,  which  we  are  begin- 
ning  to  do  already,  and  which  need  to  be  hastened  in  ail  wise 
ways: 

1.  The  détermination  of  the  limits  to  the  provinces  of  our 
State  and  General  Conventions.  In  the  past,  each  has  claimed 
work  that  belonged  to  the  other,  and  now  we  are  in  some  dan- 
ger of  confusion  in  the  matter.  This  is  the  fruitfui  cause  of 
suspicion  and  timidity,  and  ties  our  hands  oftentimes.  We 
should  clear  up  the  field  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  we  may 
work  with  heartier  courage. 

2.  The  development  of  our  Missionary  work.  This  is  being 
left  largely  to  the  States  ;  as  the  présent  need  seems  to  be  the 
economy  and  consolidation  of  our  présent  forces.  But, hère 
our  means  of  work  are  crude  and  unformed.  We  need  better 
System,  more  carefully  considered  methods.  The  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  need  to  reach  out  beyond  our  présent 
borders  and  carry  our  work  into  new  fields  where  no  organi- 
zation exists  to-day. 

8.  Some  method  of  collecting  funds  from  ail  our  people. 
At  présent,  not  one  family  in  ten  of  our  people  contributes  to 
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onr  gênerai  work.  Tlie  need  hore  is  .two-fold.  We  need  some 
way  to  reach  every  one,  and  we  need  to  reach  tliem  with  ap- 
peals  for  definite  objects.  With  our  présent  metliods,  uo  raat- 
ter  how  faitliful  our  gênerai  pfBcers  maj  be,  their  appeals  are 
aliot  off  into  tbe  i^ir,  and  if  tbej  Iiit,  it  is  by  ebance.  Tbea 
tlie  appeals  are  made  for  gênerai  objects,  wbicb  bave  no  mean- 
ing  to  tbe  minds  of  nine  bundred  and  ninetj-uine  tbousajidtb? 
of  our  people.  It  is  idle  to  açsume  perfect  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  funds  tbey  bave  given  ;  i^ 
doesn't  exist  ;  and  will  not  exist  nntil  tlio  objects  are  put  down 
in  black  and  wbite  for  tbe  eyes  of  our  people  wben  tbey  are 
asked  to  give.  Wben  we  bave  established  9ome  dcfinib^ 
metbod  of  appeal,  and  presented  definite  objects  to  be  gained 
by  our  money,  our  people  will  not  only  ail  of  tbem  give,  but 
g|ve  liberally,  and  at  tbe  samQ  time  take  a  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  tbe  détails  of  our  work  :  for  onr  people 
are  naturally  as  gênerons  as  any  in  tbe  land  ;  tbey  are  a  pru* 
dent  people,  bowever,  and  want  to  know  wbat  their  money 
gçes  for. 

4.  Tbe  development  and  strengthening  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  varions  organizations.  We  bave  put  our  légis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  into  comparatively  efficient  order  ; 
but  tbe  bold  of.our  executive  power  upon  our  work  is  weak. 
We  make  a  thousand  résolves  and  bave  no  way  of  carrying 
tbem  out.  Législation  alone  is  like  a  cominunity  of  maies, 
barren  of  offspring. 

Beside  tins  work  in  our  thougbt  and  organization,  we  bave 
a  great  work  to  do  witli  tbe  motive  that  is  peculiar  to  our 
faith.  Tbe  old  motives  and  appeals  of  the  cliurclie?  are  losing 
force  with  every  year  ;  and  if  ever  man  is  to  oe  saved  frora  sin 
and  its  conséquences,  new  motives  must  be  used,  new  and 
more  efficient  appeals  mnst  be  made.  It  is  given  us  to  bave 
a  faith  in  the  all-conquering  love  ot  Ood  ;  in  tbe  certain  tri- 
umpb  of  good,  in  the  brotherbood  of  man,  and  tbe  deatbless 
image  of  God  implanted  in  every  human  soûl.  Tlie  Entbuai- 
asm  of  Humauity  that  bas  power  to  stir  tbe  noblest  impulses 
of  our  nature,  and  by  its  very  présence  redeem  us  from  sin^ 
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buriiB  within  the  lieart  of  our  faith.  It  îb  the  spirit  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  that  for  ail  iliese  paBt  centuries  lias  been 
stroggling  withÎQ  die  deaduega  of  the  ohurehes.  It  is  for  ua 
to  freo  it  from  the  iuoubus  of  hâte  aiid  fear  and  faithlessness 
a^d  give  it  free  OQurse  in  the  body  of  the  Ghrialian  Clmrcli. 

Hère  is  our  work  :  To  appeal  to  meu  in  the  love  of  God, 
to  work  for  the  sinful  and  siiffering;  to  unité  them  in  a  great 
chureh,  in  whicb  the  free  mind  of  each  helps  to  make  up  the 
deci&ioas  upon  the  work,  in  which  loyalty  to  moral  obligation 
is  the  stroug  tie  that  binds  everj  heart  to  the  décision,  and  in 
which  tlie  faith  professed  leads  everj  mind  to  ils  highest  wis- 
dom  ^ud  everj  conscience  to  its  finest  issues. 


Abticli!  X. 
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Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  als  Theologe,  Dargestellt  ▼«n  Ctrl  Sobwtrtf.  a.  o.  ProTes- 
•or  der  Théologie  au  der  Universltât  Halle.  Ein  Beitrag  zor  Geschiehte  der  Théologie 
im  18  Un  Jabrbandert.    Qalle,  1864. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lefsing.  From  the  Gennan  of  Adolphe 
Stahr.  Ry  E.  P.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Langnagee  and  Literature  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Michigan.    In  two  Tolumes.    Boston,  18f6. 

Lessing.  Bv  Jamef  Slme.  In  two  volnnies,  with  Portrait».  Loodon:  TrUbnerdc 
Co.  Boston:  Houghton  de  Osgood.  1877.  (The  Engliah  and  Foreign  Philosophioal 
Library,  extra  Séries,  Volume*  I  and  IL) 

The  Education  of  the  Hnman  Race.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Translated  by 
the  laie  Rey.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.    Londou,  1872. 

Cambridge  Free 'Thooghts,  and  Letters  on  Bibliolatry.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man  of  G.  E.  Lessing.    London,  1877. 

It  is  now  abont  one  hundred  years  since  the  death  of 
Gotthold  Sphraim  Leasing,  Poet,  Dramatist,  Cntio  and  Th^o- 
logian.  Time,  which  tests  ail  things,  bas  established  the  famé 
of  this  remarkable  man  as  having  exerted  the  most  powerful 
ipflueuce  on  tlie  thought  of  the  world  of  ail  the  thinker^  of 
his  restless  and  productive  âge.  An  adéquate  appréciation  of 
bis  mind,  in  ail  the  phases  and  directions  of  its  manifdd  actiy- 
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ity,  would  require  a  critical  review  of  the  history  of  thought 
during  tlie  last  half  of  the  eigliteenth  centnry,  so  fundamental 
were  the  princîples  which  he  established  in  every  départaient 
of  literature  or  art  to  which  he  applied  htmself.  An  original 
and  powerful  poet  and  dramatist,  and  the  magter  of  a  prose 
style  unequalled  for  cloamess,  vivacity  and  force,  for  précision 
and  a  sparkiing,  dramatic  quality  so  rare  in  his  countrymen, 
he  has  not  only  left  works  wliich  rank  among  the  classics  of 
the  literature  of  his  nation,  but  has  established  hfs  claim  to 
immortality  rather  as  a  teacher  than  a  creator,  as  an  instiga- 
tor  of  thought  than  a  thinker,  as  an  indicator  of  methods  and 
principles  of  research,  than  an  investigator,  in  a  word,  rather 
as  an  eager,  restless  truth-seeker,  than  a  créative  artist  at  lei- 
sure.  His  true  famé  and  place  in  history  will  be  determined, 
not  by  his  "  Emilia  Golotti,"  and  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  but  by 
his  *' Dramaturgy/'  tlie  *^  Education  of  the  Human  Race,'' 
and  ^^  Laocoou."  In  his  œstlietic  criticisra,  his  merciless  ex- 
posure  of  the  depraved  and  false  in  the  popular  literary  modela 
of  his  countrymen,  in  his  purification  of  the  reigniug  taste,  and 
his  assignment  of  their  proper  limits  to  the  several  arts,  he 
made  possible  the  great  classic  productions  of  the  Oerman 
national  literature.  In  his  theological  criticism,  in  his  won- 
derful  historical  intuition,  in  his  fearless  yindication  of  the 
true  province  and  rights  of  reason,  in  his  rehabilitation  of 
Protestantism,  and  in  his  dear  and  radical  distinction  of  letter 
and  spirit,  of  Bible  and  Christianity,  lie  laid  the  foundationa 
of  modem  scientific  theology,  and  became  the  spiritual  pro- 
genitor  of  the  Schleiermachers,  Rothes  and  Eeims  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.^ 

A  true  appréciation  of  Lessing's  spirit  and  influence  begins 
and  ends  with  the  understanding  and  study  of  him  as  a  Oritic. 
And  while  in  no  one  has  the  spirit  of  criticism  ever  found  a 
more  complète  embodiment,  and  ever  realized  more  success- 
fuUy  and  with  more  energetic  and  many-sided  activity  its 
legitimate  ends  than  in  him,  so  no  one  has  ever  apprehended 

1  **  Vormalt  im  Leb«D  ehrten  wir  Dioh  aU  eiiieii  der  Gôttor,— 

Non  Do  todt  bist  to  hemobt  ûber  dlo  Goistor  Dein  Gebt**—  Ooêtke. 
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better  tlian  he  its  true  office  and  limitations.  The  whole 
striring  of  Iiis  life,  the  sole  object  of  fais  tireless  energy  was 
directed  to  the  discovery  and  élaboration  of  the  prineipleê  un- 
derlying  the  chief  objecta  of  intellectual  pursuit  —  literature, 
art,  acience  and  theology.  And  in  this  'work  he  never  lost 
aight  of  the  great  ends  of  ail  true  criticism  —  founding,  and 
building.  He  never  stopped  with  division,  séparation  and  dé- 
niai, but  advanced  with  sure  instinct  to  combiuation  and  the 
discovery  of  new  relations.  Frederick  Schlegel  bas  happily 
characterized  bis  criticism,  in  contrast  with  the  négative,  as 
the  productive.  Through  the  destruction  of  falsehoods,  the 
dethroning  of  venorated  authorities,  relentless  iconoclasm, 
scatliing  ridicule  and  un8).aring  exposure  of  hoUow  preten* 
sion  and  respectable  mediocrity,  there  appear  a  créative  pur- 
pose,  a  striving  to  find  room  for  truth  where  the  rubbish  of 
tradition  bas  been  removed,  and  a  genuine  constructive  aim. 
Although  radical  and  destructive  in  bis  criticism,  he  never 
destroys  for  the  sake  of  dcAtroying,  or  because  he  finds  pleas- 
ure  in  destruction  as  such,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  true,con8erva- 
tive  object  kept  ever  in  view  —  for  the  sake  of  an  Idéal  which 
is  only  to  be  realized  by  conflict  and  the  overthow  of  princi- 
palities  and  powers. 

To  say  that  Leasing  was  a  doubter  expresses  the  truth 
respecting  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
His  whole  life  was  occupied  with  investigation,  the  testing  of 
opinions,  the  combattiug  of  establisbed  tenets  and  venerated 
traditions.  Doubt  précèdes  ail  work  of  this  kind,  and  is  an 
essential  élément  of  the  critical  mind.  If,  according  to  the 
higheat  authority,  it  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,  it  is  no 
less  the  beginning  of  critical  research,  and  the  first  step  in  the 
investigation  that  leads  to  progress  through  the  rejection  or 
overthrow  of  traditional  errors.  The  critic,  who  is  necesaa- 
rily  a  doubter,  suspected,  as  he  always  is,  by  the  timid  and 
hated  by  the  time-serving,  is  the  true  pioneer  of  intellectual 
progress.  He  is  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  who  is  least  under- 
atood  and  least  appreciated  of  ail  men  in  hia  own  âge.  Hia  is 
the  unwelcome  task  of  assaulting  what  is  most  venerated,  and 
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dethroning  what  is  most  worshipped.  His  is  tb«  fatd  i»  be 
censured  and  maligned,  as  tlie  deetrojer  of  tlie  triitli,  and  to 
await  in  vain  in  liis  own  time  tlie  récognition  and  gratitude  of 
men,  that  lie  mnj  establish  principles  to  wliich  eternal  hoffM>r 
sball  at  length  be  aocorded,  and  win  a  famé  that  corner  too 
late  to  be  enjoyed.  But  doubt,  eesential  élément  as  it  was  in 
the  mind  of  Lessing  as  a  critic,  was  by  no  means  a  dominant 
tendency  in  Ins  tbouglit.  His  mling  passion  was  the  seareh 
after  tmth.  He  not  only  maintained  the  right  of  fVeo  inyes- 
tigation,  and  the  testing  of  acœpted  opinions  and  beliefs,  but 
found  in  tins  occupation  the  highest  satisfaction.  To  him  ih« 
peaceful  possession  of  truth  yielded  no  joy.  It  was  iutelleetoal 
death.  ^^ Not  the  truth/'  he  says  in  an  oftquoted  pas^tage  of 
the  ^^  Duplik/*  '  ^^  of  which  a  man  is,  or  belieres  himself  to  be, 
possessed,  but  the  sincère  effort  ho  bas  made  to  corne  behind 
the  truth,  makes  the  worth  of  the  man.  For  not  through  th# 
possession,  but  through  the  investigation  of  truUi  does  ht 
develop  his  powers.  Possessiofi  makes  the  mind  stagnant, 
indolent,  proud.  If  Ood  held  enclosed  in  His  riglit  hand  ail 
truth,  and  in  His  left  simply  the  evep-moving  impulse  towards 
trath,  filthough  with  the  condition  that  I  should  eternally  err, 
and  said  to  me,  ^  Choose  !  '  I  should  humbly  bow  before  His 
left  hand,  and  aay»  ^  Father,  give  !  Pure  truth  is  for  Thee 
alonel'*^ 

*^  The  Luther  of  the  eighteenth  eeptury,''  is  a  title  which 
Lessing's  friends  bave  often  given  him.  And  though  tho  twp 
meu  were  strikingly  unlike  in  many  prominent  qualities,  there 
is  a  fitness  in  the  comparison  in  the  sensé  that  Lessing  may 
be  said  to  bave  been  the  firat  after  Luther  to  carry  Protestant- 
ism  to  its  logical  conséquences,  in  so  far  as  he  represented  iti 
crittcal  spirit,  the  authority  of  reason  as  against  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  right  of  ft*ee  investigation,  and  the  most 
libéral  toleration.  He  was  the  idéal  Protestant  in  an  âge  of 
degenerate  Protestantism.  ^^  Luther,"  he  exclaims,  ^^  great, 
misjudged  man  !  Tliou  hast  freed  us  firom  the  yoke  of  Tradi- 
tion, who  shall  free  us  from  the  intolérable  yoke  of  the  Let- 

<  ^ftmnitUcht  SchriAtm  ».  p.  6S. 
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Car  ?  Who  shall  finally  teach  us  a  Ohristianity  as  thou  wouldst 
now  teach  it,  as  Christ  himself  would  teach  it  ?  "  Holding 
«s  he  did  the  untrammelled  search  after  truth  to  be  the  su- 
prême object  of  iutellectual  pursuit,  he  could  uot  but  bave  a 
deep^and  intense  répugnance  to  sectarianism.  For  it  is  of  the 
▼erj  nature  of  a  sect  that  it  takes  a  supposed  truth  under  its 
protection,  and  hj  the  assumptiou  that  it  possesses  a  finality, 
a  completed  sjstem  whioh  is  to  be  defended,  and  which  it  ia 
treason  to  doubt,  stifles  or  suppresses  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, and  engenders  in  the  mind  a  comfortable  self-satisfaction 
aad  an  indolent  coûtent.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
Imh  say  :  ^  I  bâte  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart  ail  people  who 
wish  to  found  sects.  For  uot  error,  but  sectarian  error,  yes, 
eTCu  sectarian  truth  makes  the  unhappiness  of  men,  or  would 
BMike  it  if  truth  should  fouud  a  sect.''  To  what  extent  the 
aeetarian  abuses  which  passed  under  his  notice  niay  be  respon- 
sible  for  the  vigor  of  the  above-quoted  expression,  we  cannot 
tell  ;  but  to  one  whose  whole  warfare  was  against  dogmatism 
aAd  intolérance,  such  a  feeling  is  natural,  and,  where  sectari- 
anism  is  but  another  name  for  thèse,  the  sign  of  iutellectual 
and  moral  health. 

Lessiug's  attitude  towards  theology  is  somewhat  perplexing 
at  the  first  view.  He  early  showed  a  decided  répugnance  to 
theological  studios,  and  while  in  the  University  at  Leipzig, 
frankly  wrote  bis  fatlier  that  he  was  déficient  in  ail  the  quali- 
fications for  the  clérical  calling.  And  after  leaviug  the  Uni- 
versity, where  he  attended  no  lectures  on  tiieology,  he  wrote 
in  1768  to  Ebert  :  ^^  WitI»  the  pro  and  eantra  concerning  relig- 
ion I  am  utterly  satiated  ;  write  rather  of  carved  gems  ;  you 
will  then  do  little  good,  to  be  sure,  but  also  little  harm." 
From  a  right  understanding  of  the  real  charaoter  of  his  mind, 
we  mvst  conclude  that  such  ntterances  as  this  were  called  forth 
■K>re  by  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which  tiieological  dis* 
cnasion  was  carried  on,  than  by  a  genuine  dislike  of  tiiedogy 
Itself.  Lessing's  iuterest  in  theology,  especially  in  the  criti* 
oél  priuciples  whioh  lie  at  tlie  foandation  of  ail  investigation 
in  this  science,  and  détermine  the  charaoter  of  ail  conclusions 
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reached  in  its  study,  was  realljr  deep  and  intense.  But  he 
had  no  patience  either  witli  flippant  déniai  or  witli  bungling 
defence.  The  effect  npon  his  miud  of  the  penisal  of  tlie  writ- 
iugs  ou  both  Bides  of  the  great  controversy  over  religion  which 
was  raging  in  hia  lime  is  strikingljr  exhibited  in  a  passage 
from  bis  ^  Bibliolotrie/'  where,  after  speaking  of  his  eager 
study  of  thèse  writings  at  a  time  when  they  were  tlie  fashion, 
he  says  :  ^*  The  more  décisive  the  writers  on  both  sides  become, 
.  .  .  the  more  I  felt  that  the  efiect  which  each  produced 
upon  me  was  not  the  desired  effect.  •  .  .  The  more  cou- 
vincingly  the  one  wished  to  prove  Ghristianity  to  me,  the  more 
doubtful  I  became.  The  more  courageonsly  and  triumphantly 
the  other  sought  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  the  more  I  felt  in- 
clined  at  least  to  maiutain  it  sincerely  in  my  heart."  * 

A  miud  of  the  vigor  and  pénétration  of  Lessing's  could  not 
long  hold  the  attitude  indicated  in  this  passage.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  Gliristianity  overthrown,  nor  conld  he  endure  an 
irrational  defence  of  it  —  a  defence  which  only  loaded  it  down 
with  the  rubbish  of  orthodoz  dogmas.  And  yet,  even  after  he 
had  entirely  broken  with  the  orthodox  creed,  he  retained  a 
certain  respect  for  it  in  comparison  with  the  impudent  neolo- 
gians  of  the  day.  In  answer  to  a  iriend,  who  had  reproached 
him  with  favoring  the  orthodox  in  some  of  his  publications, 
he  exclaims  :  **  What  hâve  I  to  do  with  the  orthodox  T  I  de- 
spise  them  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  I  despise  still  more  our 
new-fashioned  clergy,  who  are  far  too  little  of  theologiaus,  and 
not  nearly  philosophers  enough."  Satisfied  with  neither  of 
the  parties  in  the  controversy,  he  was  obligod  to  strike  out  for 
himself  a  new  way  both  of  attack  and  defence  —  attack  upon 
dogma,  defence  of  religion.  The  attitude  which  he  assumed 
toward  the  great  religions  movement,  to  which  it  was  reserved 
for  him  to  give  a  new  direction  and  impulse,  is  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  written  in  1777  :  **  I  grudge  that  one 
should  seek  to  enlighten  the  world  ?  I  do  not  heartily  wisli 
that  every  one  should  think  rationally  respecting  religion  ?  I 
should  detest  myself  iî  I  had  any  other  aim  than  to  promote 

•  SamroU.  Schr.  XI.  (2  te  Abth).  p.  ITO. 
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thèse  great  objecta.  Let  me,  however,  do  tins  in  my  owii  waj. 
And  what  ia  simpler  than  this  way  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  impure  water,  which  bas  bng  ceased  to  be  fit  for  use  ;  I 
only  do  not  wiah  to  see  it  poured  ont  before  we  know  where 
to  obtain  purer  ;  I  only  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  poured 
ont  without  considération  whether  or  not  the  child  is  there- 
alter  to  be  bathed  in  the  drippings  of  the  dunghill.  And  what 
is  our  new-fashioned  theology,  as  opposed  to  orthodoxy,  but 
the  drippings  of  the  dunghill  as  opposed  to  pure  water  ?  With 
orthodoxy,  thaiik  God,  we  were  pretty  well  donc.  .  .  We 
are  agreed  in  considering  our  old  religions  system  untrue,  but 
I  could  not  say  with  you  that  it  is  a  patchwork  made  by  bung- 
1ers  and  half  philosophers.  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  in 
which  human  pénétration  bas  been  more  displayed  aud  prac- 
tised  than  in  this.  A  patchwork  made  by  bunglers  and  half 
philosophers  is  the  religions  system  which  they  now  wish  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  old.  .  .  .  And  yet  you  misconstme 
me  in  defending  the  old  î  My  neighbor's  house  threatens  to 
fall  in  ruins.  If  my  neighbor  wishes  to  carry  it  away,  I  will 
honestly  help  him.  He  will  not,  however,  carry  it  away,  but 
to  the  complète  ruin  of  my  house,  iusists  on  building  under  it 
and  propping  it  up.  He  must  stop  that,  or  I  shall  treat  his 
falliug  house  exactly  as  if  it  were  my  own."  *    That  is  to  say, 

«S&mmU.  Schr.  Xlf.,  p.  484. 

no  half  measures  in  the  inévitable  ^<  clearing  up"  process  ;  no 
"  helping  the  downfall  of  the  the  most  frightful  stmcture  of 
nonsense  only  under  the  pretext  of  giving  it  a  new  founda- 
tion  "  ;  away  with  the  "  falling  house  "  of  orthodoxy,  and  let 
us  build  a  new  structure  in  its  place  ;  but  away,  too,  with  a 
false  and  shallow  ^^  enlightenment,"  which  is  neither  conserv- 
ative  of  anything,  nor  radical  enough  to  supply  the  impulse  or 
the  principles  for  a  genuine  reform. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  and  in  the  light  of  thèse 
révélations  of  his  feelings  in  référence  to  the  theological  con- 
troversies  of  his  time  that  Lessing's  motives  and  conduct  in 
the  celebrated  ^^  Fragment-Controversy  "  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated.    Why  should  he,  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
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religion,  giye  to  tlie  w<M*kl  a  collection  of  writings  (whieb 
witliont  bi«  inteirention  might  hâve  remained  unknown),  the 
objeet  of  which  was  to  destroy  faîth  in  Révélation  and  uuder- 
naine  historical  Christianity  ?  The  answer  ajq^ears  obTions 
Irom  the  considérations  giren  above.  Weary  ù(  the  weakness 
and  frivolity,  the  flippaucy  and  saperfieiality  of  the  assailants 
of  tlie  popular  faitb,  and  disgusted  wtth  %be  timidity,  sliallow- 
ness  and  dogmatism  of  ite  apologists  in  the  ortiiodox  camp,  he 
wanted  to  transfer  the  eontest,  once  for  ail,  to  the  only  ground 
on  which  it  coutd  be  fought  ont  wtth  any  liope  of  a  iefinite 
result.  Hère,  as  erery  wbere,  he  proceedtd  as  a  Gritic  ;  and 
witli  tlie  instinct  of  a  critic  ho  saw  that  the  kernel  of  the  con- 
troversy  was  hietarioal,  and  that  the  battle  must  be  deeided  by 
the  détermination  of  the  relation  of  Beligkm  and  its  Kecords. 
Brushing  aside  ail  shallow  tlteories  of  Accommodation  and  the 
reconciling  of  ototradiotions,  intile  wranglings  over  construc- 
tions, and  unfruitful  refinements  of  the  ktter,  he  saw  that  the 
real  question  was  whether  the  truth,  and  bence  the  value  and 
authority ,  of  révélation  dépends  on  the  infallibility  of  its  record. 
With  the  same  critic's  instinct  he  perceived  that  tbé  writings- 
which  had  corne  into  liis  possession,  however  he  might  disa- 
grée  witli  tbeir  conclosions  on  many  points,  bandled  in  a  vtg* 
orous  and  masterly  way  tlie  questions'whidi  were  fundamental 
in  the  whole  controversy.  He  recognized  in  their  autiior  the 
one  among  ail  the  assailants  of  positive  religion  who  came 
nearest  to  his  idéal  of  a  genaine  combatant  ;  and  he  only 
wished  he  ^'  might  soon  awaken  a  man  wbo  should  corne  as^ 
near  to  his  idéal  of  a  gennine  champion  of  teligion." 

It  was  in  the  controversy  kindled  by  the  *•  Fragments  "  that 
Lessing's  principal  theologtcal  utterances  were  called  forth. 
In  1768  died  in  Hamburg,  Herman  Samifeel  Beimarus,  Pro>- 
fessor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Hamburg  Academical 
Oymmasium,  celebrated  for  his  philological  attainmeiits  and 
for  acuteness  and  profundity  in  philosoplty.  He  left  a  work 
in  manuscript  on  whidi  lie  had  labored  for  many  years,  enti^- 
'  tted,  "  Apology  for  the  Rational  Worshippers  of  God  **  (Apot»- 
ogie  oder  Schutzschrift  fiir  die  verniinftigen  Yerehrer  Uotte^}. 
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Lessing,  taking  up  his  resideAce  in  Hambnrg  tt  abovt  tliie 
time,  was  for  several  years  an  intimate  gnest  of  the  fasiily  of 
SeinianM,  wtth  wbose  dau^ter  Mita,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
endowmentB  and  rave  ooltare,  lie  fotvied  a  strong  friendship, 
whieh  continuée  fmlil  liis  death.  Zt is  pr«4)able  that  he  reoMved 
Irom  her  a  eopy  of  ber  fattier's  work,  and  took  it  with  liim  to 
Wolfenbiîtel,  on  receiting  tiie  i4q>aintnieiii  aalibrariaa  at  tbis 
place.  With  tbie  woi4e,  wineh  bad  been  written  by  k»  autbor 
for  hia  ^^  owh  pepeee  of  mind,^  and  whieh  was  aot  întenddfl 
for  pnblieation  diiring  tais  Iif&-tiniey*  Leasing  was  profonndlj 
iiDpressed.  Be  resolTed  to  take  advantoge  of  his  freedom 
fnMn  the  •eensorship  of  thegovernment  as  liinrarîan  at  Woflfen- 
bfitel,  and  gi^e  -at  least  portions  of  it  to  the  worid  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  librarjr. 

The  pvblieation  oommeneed  in  lTT4,iin9er  the  gênerai  title 
of  *^  Fragments  of  an  Anonymous  Writer^'  (Fragmente  eines 
Ungenanten),  with  the  issne  of  a  pieee  on  tbe  ^  Toieration  of 
Deists,"  in  wfaidi  the  aulhor  maintains  that  tbe  adhérents  of 
the  religkm  of  reason  ooght  to  enjoy  from  tbe  State  as  much 
toieration  as  beathens,  Jews  and  Turks.  Tbe  perseontiona 
whieh  they  suffer  arise,  he  says,  from  the  fact  titat  the  eoars* 
eat  superstition  js  favorably  rogarded  as  after  ail  a  kind  of 
fitith  by  tbe  priests  and  anthorities,  while  tbe  pursuit  oi 
knowledge  excites  tbeir  distmst.  This  was  foUowed  in  1777 
by  a  Tohime  of  five  Fragments  iinder  the  gênerai  title^ 
^  Somothing  more  from  tiie  Papers  of  the  Anonymous  Writer^ 
eoncerninif  Bexwlation."  The  titles  were:  ««Of  the  Orying 
down  of  Reason  in  the  Pulpit''  ;  «*  Impossibility  of  a  Révéla- 
tion whidi  ail  Men  can  RationaUy  Believe"  ;  ^^The  Passage 
of  the  Israélites  tinrougfa  tbe  Red  Sea  "  ;  ^  That  the  Books  ci 
the  Old  Testament  were  net  Written  to  Rereal  a  Religion  ^'  ; 
*^  Conoerning  tbe  History  of  the  Résurrection.''  The  <'  fo<dd- 
«t  and  strongest,**  tbe  Fragment,  ^^OoMeming  tbe  Parpoee 

^Tlie|mbHMiioowMtobe4«l^red''«ita  moreenlliJlrtsaedtiiiiM;^  And  tbe  «n- 
thor**  wish  wm  raalisad  to  tbe  extant  tbat,  wUh  tbt  «zoeption  of  tbe  Anigments  pub- 
lithed  by  Leeeing,  tbe  wbole  work  renudned  es  1 11  S.  Inibe  Ubrariet  of  Hamborg  tiU 
1861,  wben  ftt  ^bUcatfcm  was  oommeneed  in  Friedner'f  Tkeohjfkdks  Zekidkrfft,  hj 
»r.*Kleee. 

NBW  SBBISa     TOL  ZYin  11 
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ci  Jésus  and  his  Disciples,''  was  resenred  for  the  last,  and 
published  as  a  separate  book  in  1778. 

Oar  limits  will  not  permit  anything  like  an  analysis  of  tbe 
contents  of  thèse  celebrated  Fragments,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  suoh  a  général  outline  of  them  as  will  exhibit 
the  thème  of  Ijessing's  contribution  to  the  controTcrsy  which 
they  ezcited.  In  tbe  Fragment  on  the  ^<  Impossibility  of  a 
Révélation,"  &c.,  the  writer  maintains  that  the  historical  évi- 
dence for  a  révélation  loses  weight  with  each  succeeding  âge  ; 
that  no  one  faith  can  be  accepted  bj  ail  the  différent  races  of 
the  world  on  aceount  of  their  diversities  and  their  attaob* 
ment  to  their  peculiar  religions;  that  Ohristianity  could 
never  bave  been  ordained  as  the  religion  of  ail  men,  froiu  the 
fact  that  only  a  oomparatively  small  number  hâve  ever  heard 
of  it.  The  fifth  Fragment  assails  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
révélation  on  the  ground  that  it  lacks  the  essential  marks  of 
a  révélation  in  not  oontaining  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soûl  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  .  The  fun- 
damental  thonght  of  the  last  Fragment  was  that  Christianity 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  after  thought  of 
the  evangelists,  and  does  not  fairly  represent  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  Christ,  who  stood  whoUy  on  the  ground  of  Juda- 
ism,  the  seeular  Messianic  expectations  of  the  sensuous  He- 
brew.  The  faith  which  he  required  was  not  a  faith  in  certain 
doctrines  nor  in  his  Divine  Sonship,  bat  only  in  himself  as 
the  expected  Messiah  or  temporal  king  of  his  nation.  The 
followers  of  Ohrist,  ospecially  the  apostles,  who  expected  to 
sit  in  his  kingdom  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israël,  were  disappointed  in  ail  their  hopes  by  his  death, 
and  were  consequently  compelled  to  change  tlie  entire  System, 
and  to  teach,  instead  of  a  temporal  Messiah  orowned  with 
victory,  a  suffering  and  risen  Messiah,  who  was  to  return  for 
judgment.  This  point  of  view  is  justified  by  référence  to  the 
fact  that  the  propliecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  referred 
in  the  (ïospels  to  a  iuffering  Messiah,  his  death  and  résurrec- 
tion, and  a  universal,  spiritual  Christianity,  are  grossly  mis- 
applied  and  distorted  from  their  original  meaning  by  the  arbt- 
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trarj  interprétations  of  the.  writers,  whoee  ^^  metamorphqsed 
System  ''  required  such  arbitrariness  of  interprétation.  Tlie 
stories  of  the  résurrection  and  ascension  are  fabricated.  Christ . 
understood  by  the  Eingdom  ot  Hearen,  whose  approach  he 
announced,  nothing  but  the  Eingdom  of  God  in  the  ordinary 
Jewish  sensé — the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherislied  hope  in  the 
ooming  ff  an  Anointed,  i.  «.,  a  King,  who  should  restore  the 
ancient  glorjr  and  dominion  of  the  nation.^ 

Thèse  Fragments  were  accompanied  with  observations  of 
Lessing's  own,  whîch  are  probably  not  to  be  takcn  as  expres- 
sions of  his  delibemte  opinions,  but  as  intended  to  soften  the 
eflèct  of  the  statements  of  Reimarus.  Admitting,  for  exam- 
pie,  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  teaoh  the  immortah'ty  of 
the  soûl,  he  urges  that  it  is  illogical  to  conclude  that  therefore 
it  does  not  eontain  a  révélation.  Why  êhotUd  a  révélation  be 
9upp^9ed  to  eommunieate  abêolute  truth  t  It  may  be  adapted  to 
the  stage  of  intelligence  and  culture  of  those  who  receive  it, 
and  so  be  incomplète  without  thereby  losing  its  character  as 
a  révélation.  Lessing  makes  no  attempt  in  his  remaries  on 
the  fifth  Fragment  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  the  accounts  of  the  Résurrection.  But  he  does  not 
consider  the  inference  of  the  Fragmentist  logical.  For  the 
contradictions  are  not  those  of  the  actual  witnesses,  but  only 
of  those  who  report  what  the  witnesses  daim  to  hâve  seen. 
And  even  if  the  witnesses  themselves  had  contradicted  each 
other  —  as  they  probably  did  —  that  would  prove  nothing, 
siuce  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  at  ail  times  precisely 
tiie  same  account  bf  any  event  whcih  he  has  witnessed.  The 
broad  fact  is  that  Ihe  cause  which  depended  upon  the  crédi- 
ble evtdeaoe  of  thèse  witnesses  has  won.  Christianity  has 
triamphed  over  the  heathen  and  Jewish  religions.  It  is 
there.^  But  this  is  not  ail.  Suppose,  says  Lessing,  ail  tl>e 
objections  urged  in  the  Fragments  Were  proved  to  be  well- 
founded;  suppose  it  were  found  necessary  to  give  up  th« 

•  Schwan,  Letring  ait  Tbeolege,  p.  114.    Stehr,  Lifo  and  Works  ot  LmàXiif 
V  SSmmtL  Sohr.  X.,  p.  8S.    Simt  II.,  p.  IM. 
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BiUe  altogether,  what  theo  ?  Wonld  it  be  necesBarjr  tù  give  up 
Cliristianitjr  ?  Tiie  tlieologian  mîght  be  perplexed,  the  Ohri»- 
.tian  Would  remain  unaffeeted.  ^^  What  bas  Hvo  Christian  to 
do  with  the  hypothèses^  the  explanations,  the  proofc  g!  tlve 
theologian  ?  To  him  it  is  once  for  ail  there,  the  Ohristianity 
whioh  be  feels  to  be  troe,  and  in  wbich  be  feeh  himseir  «0 
happy.  ir  tbe  paraljlic  feels  the  beneficent  sboek  of  the  ek^ 
trie  spark,  what  does  ii  matter  to  him  whether  Nollet,  or 
Franklin,  or  neither  of  tliem  is  right  ?  In  short,  the  letler  is 
iiot  the  spirlt,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion.  Consequenilf 
accusations  against  the  letter  and  against  the  Bible,  are  not 
also  aocnsations  against  the  spirit  and  against  religion.''* 

Tlie  last  passage  gives  the  key  note  to  tlie  observations  ^n  the 
Fragments.  In  reply  to  the  outcry  of  the  goardians  of  ihe 
orthodox  faitli  against  ihe  danger  of  publishing  sueh  bold  in- 
vestigations and  radical  criticisms  of  the  BiUieal  records,  he 
not  only  maintains  that  suoh  criticism  «an  work  no  irqurj  to 
religion,  wliatever  may  be  its  eêect  on  the  dogœas  of  Hm 
ehurch,  but  also  that  the  freest  investîgatioa  is  the  uneoir- 
ditioned  right  of  every  man — a  right  whioh  a  protestant 
slioiild  be  the  last  to  yield.  In  regard  to  ail  sutgects,  be 
contends,  criticism  mast  hâve  nnrestricted  scope  and  a)^lioa- 
tion,  and  tlie  Bible  mrust  corne  to  its  searchiBg  tests  as  weU 
as  art  or  the  drarack  For  the  Bible  as  a  writing,  as  a  record, 
haa  a  Kterary  ohatracter  and  a  historical  orîgin,  or  in  other 
words,  a  human  clément  which  can  only  be  appremited  faj 
applying  to  its  investigation  precisely  tlie  sane  tests  that  im 
apply  to  any  oUier  writing.  There  is  not  only  aigreat  deal  in 
tlie  Bible  which  does  not  afiect  religion,  but  a  ^reaii  deal  wbich 
does  niÂ  help  prove  religion.  The  proof  of  Christianîty  can- 
not  be  rested  on  uiythlng  historical,  is  the  proposition  main- 
tained  in  the  little  writing  directad  against  one  of  the 
tissailants  of  the  Fragments,  the  Director  Schumann  at  Han- 
over,  and  entitled  ^  On  the  Démonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  Power ."^  Hence  miracles,  which  are  of  a  purely  historital 
nature  as  they  come  to  us  furnish  no  proof  of  the  trutb  <tf 

•  SammftL  Sohr.  X.,  p.  14.  Sime,  Uid,  «  SftnuntL  Boltr.  X.,  p.  St. 
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Ghristianlty,  of  the  authority  of  Christ.  Without  discussing 
tbe  possibiUty  or  credibility  of  miraoles,  or  âeiiying  tkat  the 
narralires  which  record  them  bave  as  liigli  a  probability  as 
any  othêr  bistorical  narratives,  he  simply  dénies  thaï  tbey  can 
be  made  a  ground  for  believing  in  truths  of  anotlter  and  a 
higher  order.  ^^  If  I  bave  uothing  historioally  to  urge  against 
Uie  statement  thaï  Christ  raised  a  dead  maa  to  life,  must  I 
iherefore  consider  it  true  tbal  Ood  has  a  Son  who  is  of  the 
saine  nature  as  He  ?  In  what  relation  doea  my  incapaoity  to 
adduoe  any  important  argument  against  tbe  former  stand  to 
my  oUigation  to  believe  something  against  which  my  reason 
rebels  ?  If  I  bave  nothing  historically  to  urge  against  Uie 
statement  thaï  this  Christ  himself  rose  from  the  dead,  must  I 
therefore  consider  it  true  that  tlùs  risen  Christ  waa  the  Son  of 
God  ?  ''  If,  now,  it  be  urged  that  this  sane  Christ  claimed  ta 
be  the  Son  of  Ood,  still  it  is  only  liistorically  certain  that  be 
made  such  a  claira.  And  if,  finally,  appeal  be  made  to  the 
authority  of  bis  biographers  as  inspired  and  infallible  men,  it 
must  be  answered  that  it  is  only  historically  certain  that  tbey 
were  so  inspired  and  infallible.  ^'  That,  that  is  the  foui,  wide 
ditch  across  which  I  am  unable  to  spring,  however  often  and 
earnestly  I  make*the  attempt.  If  any  one  can  help  me  over, 
lel  him  do  it  ;  I  entreat  him,  I  conjure  him.  He  will  deserve 
a  divine  reward  from  me."  ^^  To  state  the  matter  in  a  single 
proposition,  Lessing's  proposition  is,  that  ^*  if  no  bistorical 
truth  eau  be  demonstrated,  then  nothing  can  be  demonstrated 
tkrougb  bistorical  truths.  Tliat  is,  continyewt  bistorical  truths 
can  never  become  the  proof  of  necessary  truths  of  reason."^ 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Lessing  sought  to  formulate  the  dis- 
tinction,  which  has  since  become  so  vital  in  thoology,  between 
the  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Christianity,  or  rather  in 

V  Sitoiint],  Sohr,  X.  p.  40.  !n  Ui«  saine  connecUon  also:  *<  Bat  wltb  that  hit- 
U/ricai  trath,  to  ipriog  orer  to  a  wboUy  différent  claie  of  trnths;  to  reqqire  ot  me  to 
change  ail  my  metaphyeical  and  moral  notions;  to  demand  of  me  to  alter  ail  my  fan- 
damental  Ideas  of  the  natare  of  God,  becaase  I  can  offer  no  crédible  eridence  against 
tka  reaorreetioD  of  Obrislt  if  that  is  not  a  fitroBeiate  Itç  dJlo  yëpoç  ^^  1  ^<* 
not  l(Dow  what  AH^totle  meant  by  thèse  words." 

u  Sttmmtl,  Schr,  X^  p.  89, 
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the  New  Testaments    According  to  his  view  the  troAs  of  tiie 
Christian  révélation  dépend  in  no  way  for  their  vérification 
on  the  contingent  and  temporary  hiêUnieal  faeti  with  whioh 
tliej  stand  connected  in  the  New  Testament.    Of  an  %ntirel]r 
différent  character  are  such  historical  éléments  of  Ghristianitj 
as  contain  and  express  what  is  essential  and  idéal,  etenial, 
moral  and  religions  truths,  and  as  confirm  themselyes  from 
âge  to  âge  in  the  religions  conscionsness  <^  men.    If  his- 
torical  criticism    establishes    the    fact    that  miracles   were 
wrought,  the'n  we  hâve  only  a  historical  fact.     We  simplj 
know  from  this  fact  that  eighteen  hnndred  years  ago  miracles 
were  necessary  to  awaken  the  faith  of  men  then  living,  to 
whom  they  may  hâve  been  *^  the  démonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  of  powor."   But  for  us  there  are  only  (Ufcauntê  of  miraeUê. 
That  thèse  wonderful  works,  believed  in  and  reported  as  tem- 
porary phenomena  of  an  âge  long  passed,  are  not  essential  in 
the  évidence  for  Christiunity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
hâve  not  continued,  and  hence  can  no  longer  be  adduced  as 
évidence,  because  their  own  proof,  depending  on  a  process  of 
Irïstorical  and  critical  investigation,  can   never  be  beyoud 
question.      Ând  if   the  most  stupendous   miracle  wrought 
before  our  eyes  could  not  make  us  believe  in  the  divine  au- 
thority  of  the  miracle-worker,  if  his  teachings  were  unroason- 
able  and  incredible,  how  can   we  establish  our  faith  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Ghristianity  on  aeo(mnU  qfnUraeleêj  the  credi- 
bility  of  which  dépends  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  critical  and 
historical  research?     Why  bring  such   évidence  for  truths 
which   must  first  be   believed  on   other  grounds  ?    *^  What 
then  obliges  me  to  believe  in  them  ?    Notliing  but  the  doc- 
trine» themselves,  which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  so 
new,  so  strange  to  the  whole  compass  of  truths  then  known, 
that  nothing  less  than  miracles  and  fulfilled  prophesies  were 
required  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to 
them."  ^ 

It  were  a  gross  misinterpretation  of  Lessing  to  construe 
thèse  Btatements  as  attacks  on  Ghristianity.    His  object  was 

U  Sftmintl,  Sobr,  X.,  p.  4 
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to  change  the  gronnd  of  its  defenoo.  Bj  criticism  lie  would 
£ree  it  from  critioism.  To  do  this  he  believed  it  must  be  set 
free  from  histoiy,  removed  from  the  so-called  historical  basis. 
He  ha89*t>erhape,  been  rightlj  interpreted  as  teachiiig  that  the 
historical  as  sach  eau  ne?er  be  the  foundation  of  faith,  of  the 
deepest  reconciliation,  repose  aud  felicity  of  the  inner  life. 
Otherwise  this  felicity  would  be  iu  constant  depeudence  on 
on  the  opérations  of  criticismi  and  this  repose  a  continuai  un- 
rest.  He  would  maintain  this  position  in  order  the  more 
fullj  to  accord  to  criticism  its  rights,  and  leave  to  faith  fuU 
securitj  and  quiet.  For  when  the  historical  acconnts  about 
primitive  Ohristianity  are  identified  with  Christianity  itself, 
neither  criticism  nor  faith  has  its  rights.  Either  tlie  former 
is  condemned  to  silence  because  attacks  upon  history  are 
regarded  as  attacks  upon  Ghristianity,  or  the  lattor  is  kept  in 
rigid  unrest  and  insecurity  because  dépendent  on  every  critic 
and  his  dictnm.^  Not,  then,  in  a  Christiauity  wliich  is  iden- 
tified with  its  records,  and  made  to  dépend  ou  the  opinions 
of  the  evangelists,  their  interprétations  and  expectatious,  nor 
on  views  about  the  person  of  Christ,  whether  held  by  the  early 
church,  or  crystalized  in  later  dogmas,  can  the  believer  fiud 
security  and  peace  in  believing,  and  an  impregnable  positicm 
lor  defeuce.  He  can  find  thosc  only  in  the  Religion  of  Christ. 
^^  Whether  Christ  was  more  than  man  "  writes  Lessiug  in  the 
^^  Testament  of  John,''  ^^  is  a  problem  ;  that  he  was  a  true 
man  is  undeniable.  OanBeqaendyy  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
the  Christian  religion  are  two  entirely  différent  thingê.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  that  which  he  himself  knew  and  practiced 
a3  a  man,  and  which  every  man  can  hâve  in  commou  with 
him.  The  Christian  religion  is  that  which  aiisumes  it  as  true 
that  he  was  more  than  man  and  makes  him  as  such  an  object 
of  vénération.  In  the  Gospels  the  religion  of  Christ  is  con- 
tained  in  the  clearest  words,  but  the  Christian  religion  so  un- 
oertaiuly  and  ambiguously  that  there  is  hardly  a  single 
passage  to  which  two  men  hâve  ever.  attached  the  same 
meaning.'' 

^  Sohwan,  Leuing  ait  Theologe,  p.   U. 
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This  ^^  religion  of  Christ  '*  was  ior  Lessing  contained  in 
Love,  whoee  fruits  towards  Ood  are  worship,  obecUencei  cou* 
secratioU)  and  towards  men  sel&saerifice,  helpfulnefis,  sym* 
pathj,  hiimaniiy,  toleration.  This  Uiovgbt  appeara  in  hla 
earliest  theological  writing  on  the  llorovians^  whom  he  conà- 
mends  for  liaviug  tumed  aside  from  fake  science  or  uselesa 
dogmadc  spéculation  and  its  eoueeit  to  ^^  the  praetical,  simple^ 
sacrificing  Ghristianitj  of  the  heart/'  This,  too,  is  the 
ground  thought  of  his  last  and  most  important  work,  Nathan 
the  Wise,  in'which  the  whole  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  moral, 
practical  spirit  of  religion,  while  the  historical  and  dogmatio 
are  oharacterized  as  that  in  ail  religions  which  possesses  about 
the  same  value  and  is  alike  unœrtain.  Which  is  the  true 
religion  of  ail  those  that  daim,  to  be  such,  can  alone  be  de- 
dded  bj  the  fruits  which  each  one  bears.  ^^  The  riglit  ring 
possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  making  its  wearer  beloved  of 
Ood  and  men.''  The  fnUtê  of  religion  he  sets  over  against 
ail  narratives  of  legends  and  miracles  which  are  gathered 
about  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Ghristianity.  ^^  ChrisUanity 
bas  borne  fruits.  Shall  I  not  be  permitted  to  satisfy  my 
hunger  with  them,  because  I  do  not  even  deny,  but  simply  let 
alone  the  pions  legends  as  to  the  way  in  wliich  the  seed  waa 
scattered  ?  ''  ^^  The  Permanent  and  Transient  in  Ohristianity 
are  further  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  building  and  the 
scaffolding  necessary  to  its  construction.  ^^The  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ  and  his  di8ci)«les  were  the  scaffolding  and 
not  the  building.  The  scaffolding  is  torn  down  as  soon  as  the 
building  is  completed.  He  must  be  very  little  interested  in 
the  building  whoJbinks  its  excellence  can  only  be  proved  by 
tlie  scaffolding  which  has  been  torn  away.'' 

The  most  complète  and  comprehensive  slatement  of  Les- 
sing's  position  in  the  controversy  over  the  Fragments,  and  of 
his  attitude  towards  tlie  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
Ohristianity  to  its  records,  is  contained  in  the  Axioms,  ^^  or 

14  SftmmU,  Sohr,  X.,  p.  88. 

1*  AxIomAta,  wenn  es  deren  in  dergleiohen  Dingea  giebt    SftmmU,  Schr,  X^  ^ 
18. 
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ten  propositions^  of  whicb  he  says  their  truth  will  admit  of  np 
doubt  if  their  words  are  ouljr  rightly  understood.  There  is 
scarcely  aii  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  bis  position  to 
wbieb  thèse  propositions  do  not  contaiu  bis  answer, 

1.  The  Bible  obviously  con tains  niore  than  belongs  to 
religion* 

2.  It  is  a  mère  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is  equally  infal- 
lible  as  regards  tbis  ezcess. 

8.  The  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not 
religion. 

4.  Consequently,  objections  to  tlie  letter  and  to  the  Bible 
are  not  objections  to  the  spirit  and  to  religion.  ^ 

6.    There  was  also  a  religion  betore  there  was  a  Bible. 

6.  Christianity  ezisted  befbre  the  evangelists  and  tlie 
Apostles  had  written.  Sometime  elapsed  before  the  first  of 
them  wrote,  and  a  considérable  time  before  the  whole  canon 
was  completed. 

7.  However  much^  therefore,  may  dépend  upou  thèse 
writings,  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  can  not  pos- 
sibly  rest  upon  them. 

8.  If  there  was  a  period  when  Christianity  had  taken  pos- 
session of  many  soûls,  and  when,  nevertlieless,  not  a  letter  of 
what  bas  corne  down  to  us  was  written,  then  it  must  be  pos- 
sible that  ail  which  the  evangelists  and  apostles  bave  written 
might  be  lost,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  would 
abide. 

9.  Religion  is  not  true  because  the  evangelists  and  apostes 
taught  it;  but  they  taught  it  because  it  is  true. 

10.  By  its  (religion's)  inner  truth  the  Sciiptures  must  be 
interpreted  ;  and  no  traditions  or  transmitted  records  can 
give  it  inner  truth  if  it  bas  none. 

In  the  ^^  necessary  answer  to  a  very  unnecessary  question  ''  ^^ 
directed  against  his  principal  opponent,  Pastor  Ooeze  of 
Hamburg,  be  élucidâtes  the  7th  and  8tli  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions in  twenty  statements  of  tacts  derived  from  the  bistory 

M  **  Tbe  least  pointing  of  the  flnger  directed  against  religioo  ii  assassination.** 
»  Sftmmtl,  Sohr,  X.,  p.  80. 
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of  tho  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  cliurch. 
The  foUoving  are  some  of  the  most  important  :  ^^ 

The  Régula  fidei  (that  is,  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the 
earlj  church)  ip  uot  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

This  Bêffula  fidei  existed  before  a  single  book  of  the  New 
Testament. 

With  this  Régula  fidei  not  only  the  first  Christians^  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles,  coutented  themselves,  but  also  the 
Bucceeding  Christians  of  the  first  four  centuries  held  it  fuUj 
suflScient  to  Christianity. 

This  Régula  fidei  is  thus  the  rock  on  which  the  church  waa 
built,  and  the  Seriptures  are  not  that  rock, 

Tlie  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  contained  in  our 
présent  canon,  were  unknown  to  the  first  Christians,  and  the 
single  portions  of  them  which  they  chanced  to  know  were 
never  held  by  them  in  the  repute  in  which  they  hâve  stood 
among  us  sinee  tlie  time  of  Luther. 

The  laity  of  the  early  church  were  not  permitted  evcn  to 
read  thèse  singe  portions,  at  least  not  without  the  consent  of 
the  presbyter  who  had  them  in  keeping. 

It  was  counted  no  light  offense  in  the  laity  of  the  primitive 
chi\rch  to  believe  the  written  word  of  an  Âpostle  rather  than 
the  living  word  of  their  bishop. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostles  themselves  were  judged  ac-, 
cording  to  this  Regtda  fidei  —  some  being  selected  for  agrée- 
ment  with  it,  and  others  being  rejected  for  disagreement  with 
it,  even  though  written  or  claiming  to  be  written  by  Apostles. 

The  Christian  religion  was  never  proved  from  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  first  four  centuries,  but  at  the 
most  only  incidentally  ezplained  or  confirmed  by  them. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Apostles  and  evangelists  wrote 
their  works  with  the  design  that  the  Christian  religion  should 
be  wholly  derived  and  proved  from  them. 

The  entire  true  value  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  a  doc 

M  Thèse  were  drawn  from  the  "  moit  oarefiil  and  rapeated  reading  of  the  fathen  of 
the  flrtt  fonr  centnriet.** 
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triual  point  of  view  is  iio  oibor  thau  that  thej  stand  at  tlie 
head  of  the  writings  of  Christian  teachers,  and  tliat  so  far  as 
they  agrée  with  the  Refulafidei  they  are  the  oldest  documents 
confirmatory  of  it,  but  not  its  source. 

Whatever  thèse  writings  contain  over  and  àbove  the  Rég- 
ula fideiy  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  may  be  true  or  false  ;  may  be 
thus  or  so  understood. 

The  famous  Parable  of  the  Palace  in  the  first  communica- 
tion to  Uoetze  ia  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  Âxioms, 
and  a  good  ezample  of  Lessing's  style. 

There  was  once  in  the  capital  of  a  powerful  king,  a  vast  and 
splendid  palace.  It  was  of  very  peculiar  architecture^  with 
few  Windows  and  doors  on  its  outer  sides,  but  provided  with 
many  gâtes  and  doors  of  difierent  forms  and  sises.  There 
were  hot  disputes,  especially  ou  the  part  of  those  who  knew 
little  of  the  interior,  as  to  the  scheme  of  the  architect.  A 
number  of  old  plans  were  in  existence,  marked  by  words  and 
cyphers  belonging  to  a  language  of  a  past  tirae.  From  thèse 
the  critics  constructed  for  themseWes  idéal  palaces,  each 
maintaining  that  he  had  penetrated  with  absolute  certainty  to 
the  secret.  Suddenly,  at  midnight,  the  watchman  raised  the 
cry,  ^^  flre  !  fire  in  the  palace  !  ''  Ont  nished  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  disputants  carried  with  them  their  vari- 
ous  plans,  each  pointing  to  the  place  where,  judging  from  his 
plan,  the  fire  must  be.  ^^  See,  neighbor,  hère  it  burns  !  Hère 
we  may  beat  get  at  the  fire."  ^*  Or  rather^  hère  neighbor  ! 
Hère  !  ''  ^^  What  are  you  both  thinking  of  ?  It  is  hère  it 
burns  !  '*  ^^  If  it  bumt  there  who  would  care  ?  It  certainly 
burns  hère  !  **  "  Put  it  out  hère  who  will,  I  won't  !  "  "  Nor 
I  hère  !  ''  Through  Uiese  busy  squabbles,  the  palace  might 
really  hâve  been  burned  down,  had  it  been  on  fire  ;  but  the 
terrified  watchman  had  mistaken  for  fire  an  auront  borealis. 

The  application  is  obvious.  The  palace  represents  Ghris- 
tianity.  The  old  plans  are  its  records  and  its  creeds;  the 
disputants,  the  theologians. 

We  bave  seen  that  Boimarus  in  one  of  the  Fragments 
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denied  to  the  Old  Testament  tlie  character  of  a  révélation  be* 
cause  certain  important  doctrines  were  lacking  in  it,  and  tbat 
Lessing  took  exceptions  to  this  position  in  his  observations  om 
the  Fragmenta.  The  working  ont  and  completion  of  what  he 
theu  wrote  constitutes  the  short  treatise  entitled  *^  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Human  Race/'  which  lias  well  been  called  Les- 
sing's  religions  testament  Beimarus  maintained  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  not  a  révélation,  on  the  ground  of  the 
common  notion  of  a  révélation  as  something  complète,  fin- 
ished^  perfect  and  intended  for  ail  time.  Lessing  maintains 
that  it  is  something  relative,  ever  becomiug,  adapted  to 
varions  stages  of  human  development,  in  a  word,  the  divine 
method  of  educating  mankind.  The  propositions  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  treatise  and  of  which  its  hundred  short^ 
condensed  paragraphs  are  the  unfolding  and  illustration,  are 
that  ^^  What  éducation  is  to  the  individaal,  révélation  is  to 
tlie  whole  human  race.  Education  is  révélation  which  hap- 
pens  to  the  individual;  révélation  is  éducation  which  bas 
happened  and  still  happons  to  the  race."  ^^  Education  gives 
to  man  nothing  which  lie  might  not  educe  ont  of  himsell,  it 
gives  him  that  which  he  might  educe  out  of  himself,  only 
quicker  and  more  easily.  In  the  same  way  too,  révélation 
gives  nothing  to  the  human  species,  which  the  human  reason 
lefb  to  itself  might  not  attain  ;  onlj  it  bas  given  and  still 
gives  to  it  the  most  important  of  thèse  tbings  earlier."  And 
accordingly  just  as  in  éducation  a  natural  order  is  observed  in 
the  development  of  the  powers,  so  in  révélation,  that  larger 
éducation,  we  find  first  in  the  Jewish  people  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect  idea  of  Ood  and  the  elementarj  lesson  of  temporal  re^ 
wards  and  puniahments.  The  Old  Testament  is  thus  a  book 
for  the  éducation  of  the  race  in  its  childbood  —  a  primer  of 
éducation.  This  book  was  cast  asîde  at  the  coming  of  the 
better  Teacher,  Christ.  The  most  important  doctrine  of  this 
second  révélation  was  that  of  Immortality.  Christ  was  Ihe 
first  practical  teaober  of  Immortality,  ^^  because  he  directed  the 
inner  and  outer  acts  by  it.'*  ^^  Ând  this,  at  least,  Christ  was 
the  first  to  teach.    For  although  already  before  him  the  belief 
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had  beon  introduced  among  otlier  nations,  tliat  bad  actions 
hâve  to  be  puuished  in  tliat  life  ;  jret  they  were  only  sudi  ac- 
tions as  were  injurions  to  civil  society,  and  consequently,  too, 
had  atreadj  had  their  punishment  in  civil  society.  To 
enforce  an  inward  purity  of  heart  in  référence  to  anotlier  life, 
was  reserved  for  him  alone.'' 

If  in  this  treatise  Leasing  entirely  ignored  the  orthodox 
theory  of  révélation,  he  also  transcended  it  in  giving  the  first 
formai  statement  of  the  Law  of  Progress,  of  moral  develop- 
ment.through  the  whole  course  of  history.  AU  positive 
religions  corne  under  this  law,  and  by  it  are  redeemed  from 
ahallow  ridicule  and  censure,  because  they  ail  contribute 
something,  in  the  varions  stages  of  huinan  évolution  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  to  the  éducation  of  the  human  race.  If 
thèse  religions  are  adapted  to  éducation  and  hence  must 
contain  much  that  is  calculated  only  for  temporary  conditions 
and  wants  of  the  pupils,  the  question  is  not  for  to  seek 
whether  the  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  of  immortal- 
ity,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  There  are  intimations  in 
the  ^^  Education  of  the  Human  Race  ''  which,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  some  fragments  left  by  him,  leave  little  doubt  that 
Lessing  would  hâve  answered  this  question  in  the  négative. 
Not,  however,  that  he  denied  the  fact  of  immortality  ;  ^  but 
he  believed  that  this  doctrine  as  a  means  of  éducation,  as  a 
motive,  must,  in  the  future  progress  of  the  race,  give  way  to  a 
higher.  In  a  fragment  entitled  ^^That  on  which  Bevealed 
Religion  most  prides  itself  makes  me  most  suspicions  of  it,^* 
he  says  that  a  perfect  assurance  of  immortality  is  a  contrdic- 
tion.  In  another  fragment  he  déclares  that  ^^  in  their  solici- 
tude  about  the  future  life,  fools  lose  the  présent  ono,"  and 

u  He  did  Dot,  howeyer,  hold  the  fact  in  the  oruinary  acoeptatloo,  if  we  maj  take 
tbe  exprestiona  at  the  oloee  of  the  **  Ednoatioo  of  the  Human  Kace  **  ft>r  bla  deliberate 
«onyietioiia.  **  Tbe  r%ry  mum  way  by  whieh  the  Baoe  leaobed  itf  fmrtdciioo  mut 
erery  indiWdaal  man,  ooe  looner,  another  later — hâve  tm^eled  over.  HaTetray- 
elledoverinone  and  the  tame  life?  .  .  .  Sorely  not  that  Bat  why  shoald  not 
•rery  iodividoal  man  hâve  ezitted  more  than  onœ  npon  thia  irorid?  la  this  hypoth- 
eait  80  lai^(hable  beeavte  it  is  the  oldeat?  .  .  .  WJ^  tkamU  I  not  eonie  èaek  m 
^iem  oê  lam  eqpoMe  <ifaequirmg  JHtk  k^owlêdge  omd  mperinemt  Do  I  bring  away 
80  moeb  ftom  oooe,  tint  there  ia  ootblng  ta>  pay  tbe  tronUe  oT ooming  baok?  '* 
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coTicIudes  with  tlie  words,  ^*  If  thore  were  a  religion  which  in- 
structed  ns  with  posivive  certainty  aboiit  the  future  life,  wê 
aught  not  to  liêten  to  that  religion.*^  ^  In  accordance  with  thi8 
is  the  prophétie  exclamation  in  the  ^^  Education  of  the  Human 
Race  **  to  be  interpreted  :  ^^  It  will  corne  !  it  will  assuredly 
corne  !  the  time  of  the  perfecting,  when  man  the  more  con- 
vinced  his  understauding  feels  of  an  ever-better  Future,  will 
nevertheless  not  be  necessitated  to  borrow  motives  of  action 
frohi  this  Future  ;  for  he  will  do  the  right  because  it  is  right, 
not  because  arbitrary  rewards  are  attached  thereto,  which 
formerly  were  intended  simply  to  fix  and  strengthen  his  un- 
steadjr  gaze  in  recognizing  the  inner,  better,  rowards  of  well 
doing.  It  will  assuredly  come  !  the  time  of  a  new  eternal 
Gospel,  which  is  promised  us  in  the  Primer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  !  *^  No  révélation  is,  then,  a  finalitj,  as  no  éduca- 
tion can  be,  to  the  ever-growing  soûl  of  man  ;  but  the  coming 
âges  shall  greet  *^  the  new  etémal  Gospel/'  when  they  shall 
be  prepared  to  reçoive  it,  that  is,  when  the  human  race,  under 
the  guidance,  and  bj  the  illumination  of  Divine  Providence, 
shall  evolve  it  out  of  itself. 

With  this  idea  of  the  endless  moral  progress  of  the  race  as 
a  whole,  Liessing's  views  on  Endless  Punishment  are  in  com- 
plète accord,  in  spite  of  his  defence  of  Leibnitz's  advocacy  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  He  transformed  whatever  he  touched  ; 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  punislïment  no  more  re- 
sembled  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  than  his  view  of  révéla- 
tion was  like  the  common  orthodox  view.  ^^  A  moral  being 
ean  not  only  stop  in  his  progress  towàrds  perfection,  not  only 
take  some  steps  backward  ;  but  1  do  not  see  why  he  can  not 
forever  persist  in  tUis  retrogression."  So  much  for  the  j>ot- 
êikUity  of  endless  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  libcrty  and 
of  endless  persistency  in  a  state  that  brings  punishment.  As 
to  the  penalty  itself,  it  is  not  arbitrary,  but  the  natural  consé- 
quence of  sin.  The  endlessness  of  the  punishment  is  de- 
fended  on  the  ground  that  a  delay  in  the  course  of  moral 
perfection  can  never  be  made  up.    Leibnitz  is  defended  for 

«  SftmmU.  Sehr.,  XI.,  (SUi.  Abtii.)  p.  SH. 
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teachiug  the  eternity  of  punishment,  not  08  an  aâvocate  of  the 
*^  commoD  doctrine/'  but  as  wishiug  uuder  cover  of  this  to  in- 
troduce  ^*  the  great  esotoric  truth/'  that  ^^  in  thiê  toorld  nothvng 
iê  isolated^  noihing  iê  tvithaut  conêequeneeê^  withaut  endleêê  con- 
tequence^y  As  to  tlie  argument  that  Ood  can  only  punish 
with  a  design  to  improve  the  subject,  the  question  is  raised 
whether  it  is  settled  that  punishment  in  order  to  be  reforma- 
tory  must  not  be  endless.  It  is  not  the  endlessness  of  pun- 
ishment tliat  conflicts  with  the  goodness  of  Qod  ;  it  is  its 
intensive  endlessness  which  is  irrecoucilable  with  reason  and 
with  Scripture,  because  it  excludes  improvement  and  progress. 
Lessing's  endless  punishment,  then,  was  endless  development 
and  progress  under  the  endless  disadvantages  of  the  consé- 
quences of  sin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  Lcssing  to  any  theological 
partj  or  definite  school  ol  thought.  He  was  not  strictly  a 
theologian,  altliough  hé  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
theology.  He  was  a  literateur  and  a  critic,  was  drawn  into 
theological  controversy  against  his  inclinations,  and  wrote 
pamphlets,  aphorisms,  fragments,  short  thèses  and  sharp 
polemics.  He  was  not  a  rationalist  nor  a  doubler,  but  a  man 
of  profound  faith  in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Ât  the  same  time 
his  theology  was  rational  throughout,  and  ail  his  conclusions 
restcd  on  the  déductions  of  the  most  searching  critical  exam- 
ination.  To  this  everything  must  submit  —  Systems  of  faith, 
traditions,  authorities,  the  Bible  itself —  ail  must  come  to  this 
test,  that  Reason  might  hâve  ber  rights,  that  error  and  sopli- 
istry  might  be  exposed,  and  the  faundatianê  qf  faith  he  laid  in 
the  etemal  TnUh.  His  was  the  work  of  the  critic  —  the  work 
of  dividing,  rejecting,  destroying,  unfolding  principles,  discov- 
eriug  foundations.  But  he  sought  to  rejcct  and  destroy  only 
the  temporal,  the  transient,  tlte  unessential,  in  order  that  ont 
of  the  fiery  ordeal  Religion  might  be  presenred  in  its  divine 
simplidty  and  purity  —  rescued  from  its  history  and  its 
dogma,  saved  from  its  friends.  In  an  âge  of  boasted  ^^  en- 
liglitenment,"  he  was  the  only  enligbtener  who  wrought  with 
an  earnest  faith  and  a  truly  conservative  purpose,  who,  in 
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giving  the  impulse  to  révolution,  pointed  Hie  way  to  construc- 
tion, and  who,  while  «eeking  witli  passionate  zeal  trutli 
for  its  own  sake,  ne  ver  lost  sîght  of  the  good  of  man.  The 
great  Emancipator  of  his  own  âge,  he  stands  forth  to  ail  âges 
the  luminous  prototype  of  the  Christian  critic  and  scholar  — 

**  Anf  Bich  seibst  Bteht  «r  da,  ganz  allein  I  " 


Article  XI. 
The  Power  and  Progreêê  qf  Univer$aU$m. 

An  article  on  Universalism  whicli  recentlj  appeared  in 
a  widely  read  journal  lias  attracted  much  attention,  and 
called  forth  many  replies.  Our  own  tlioughts,  as  one  of 
the  Universalist  clergy,  hâve  turned  witli  energy  to  the  con- 
sidération of  the  hîstory  of  the  Universalist  body,  its  présent 
condition,  and  the  signs  of  its  future.  The  resuit  of  this 
thinking  is  a  deep  conviction  of  the  power  of  our  faith  and 
of  its  progress.  We  shall  attempt  to  show  the  bases  of  our 
beiief. 

It  is  very  certain  tliat  the  early  preacliers  of  Universal- 
ism —  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  —  belîeved  that  the  mes- 
sage they  delivered  to  men  would  endure  forever.  Many 
passages  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  vigor  of  their  hope. 
Take  one  from  Peter.  It  is  in  his  first  epistle.  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  And  this  is  the 
Word  whîch  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you.**  He 
has  no  hésitation,  no  fear,  no  doubt.  The  gospel  he  preached 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  **  should  endure  forever.^ 

What  was  this  gospel  ?  Tliis  —  that  God  had  sent  Jésus 
Christ  —  who  died  on  the  cross  and  who  rose  from  the 
dead — to  be  tlie  Teacher,  and  Lord,  and  Saviour  of  men. 
In  that,  much  was  involved.  God  loved  men  as  tlieir 
Father  ;  He  saw  none  who  were  not  his  children,  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews  —  sin  was  deatli  —  righteousness  was  lîfe  — 
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Jésus  would  dràw  ail  meu  from  sin  —  unto  holiness  and 
happiness.  With  that  gospel  he  preached  mightily  to  men. 
Not  waudering  as  widely  as  did  ihe  greater  soûl  —  ihe 
apostle  Paul — Peter,  nevertheless,  moved  men,  converted 
men,  brought  them  to  God  and  Christ. 

We  believe  that  Peter's  gospel  is  ouir  gospel.  Our  gospel 
is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  that  shall  endure  forever. 
We  believe,  therefore,  in  the  power  and  progress  of  Uni- 
versalism.  Let  us,  then,  lay  before  our  readers  our  reasons 
in  détail  for  this  strong  conviction. 

We  can  see  the  power  of  our  faith  in  the  mighty  work 
it  bas  already  accomplished.  The  writer  of  the  article 
to  which  référence  bas  been  made  declared  that  ^^  Univer- 
salisai had  broken  the  back  bone  of  orthodoxy  in  New 
England.''  Well,  to  do  that  requires  a  mighty  force.  We 
can  measure  it  as  we  study  the  days  when  Hosea  Ballou 
struck  bis  valiant  blows.  Congregationalism  then  ruled 
New  Ëngland.  The  Baptists  were  few  and  obscure.  The 
Methodists  were  only  gathering  way.  Calvinism  reigned. 
Men  feared  God.    They  believed  in  an  everlasting  hell. 

Ballou  delivered  bis  message.  He  showed  the  meaning 
of  Paul's  mission;  he  interpreted  the  words  of  Christ; 
he  set  in  new  light  the  teachings  of  Psalmists  and  of 
Prophets.  His  work  on  the  "  Atonement  "  was  read,  made 
couverts,  changed  the  Universalist  fratemity  (it  was  hardly 
a  body  then)  into  Unitarians.  Against  the  teachings  of 
the  learned  Congregationalist  clergy,  he  made  way.  Against 
the  aristocracy  of  socîety  ho  made  way.  Then,  as  now, 
in  many  circles  of  society,  men  were  exclusive.  They  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Heaven,  if  everybody  else  was  going 
there  too.  The  power  of  Ballou's  faith  shattered  ail  thèse 
forces.  It  "  broke  the  back  bone  of  Orthodoxy."  Surely 
hère  was  power. 

The  power  of  our  faith  is  clearly  seen  also  in  being 
able  to  keep  itself  alive  under  the  long  suppression  of  the 
hierarchy  established  by  Constantine. 

The  simple^  rational,  uplifting  gospel  of  Christ — repeated 
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by  Peter  and  above  ail  by  Paul  —  was  speedîly  overcast 
by  the  terror  ùf  ecdesiastical  thuuder.  They  saw  the 
Heavenly  Father  ;  they  told  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  they  sscw 
ail  sin  subdued,  and  God  reigning  over  ail  in  love,  The 
hierarchy  Bhowed  an  angry  God  —  a  burning  hell  —  the 
fceys  to  Paradîse  held  only  by  themselves.  And  for  more 
tban  a  thonsand  years,  they  ruled  Ohristendom.  But  beneath 
ail  councils  and  creeds  ;  beneath  ail  orders  of  priests,  and 
bishops,  and  archbishops  ;  beneath  the  papal  throne  itself, 
CTniversalism  lived  ou  in  the  soûls  of  those  who  trusted 
jflieir  own  reason  and  conscience  —  who  got  close  to  the 
ttearts  of  Paul  and  Clirist.  The  pow«r  of  thèse  mighty  soûls 
vîbrate  through  the  words  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fkith 
■^  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  "  the  Christianity  of  Christ  ; 
the  gospel  of  Paul,  could  not  be  killed.  It  lived  on,  flamed 
up  now  and  then,  flowed  on  from  century  to  century,  and 
rose  in  mighty  force  in  Relly,  in  Murray,  in  Winchester, 
in  Stacy,  above  ail  in  Hosea  Ballon.  To  live  under  such 
conditions  is  to  show  mighty  power. 

Again  we  measure  its  miglit  by  its  power  of  suppressing 
**Orthodoxy"  to*day.  We  read  that  Park  Stteet  chnrch 
was  built  in  order  that  &ithf\il  preaching  of  ^^  everiasting 
hell''  migfai  be  sectin^d.  Tl^e  place  became  ffamous  a6 
^  Brimstone  Corner.'*  We  houor  its  pastors  fbr  their  fidet 
ity.  Bot  if  the  doctrine  is  stitl  believed  that  many  mon 
are  to  be  punished  forever,  tlren,  surely  evèry  '^^  Bvanget 
ioal"  churêb  sfaould  be  a  ^^ brimstone  corner"  flaming 
forth  most  furiously.  But  they  are  no*.  Preadiers  preacb 
the  love  of  God  — the  damnation  of  the  "  finally  impénitent*' 
oocasionany^ — the  need  of  good  works.  Hearers  are  not 
aitmsed  nor  appalled.  The  lights  flickering  ou  the  chnrch 
walls  are  not  refleeted  ft^om  hell,  bttt  only  from  the  sweét 
sun  typifying  the  universal  goodness  of  Gk>d.  The  hjrtmis  tiït 
no  longer  Itirid  with  awful  doctrine.  The  prayer»  are  no 
Imger  éxpoatalations  of  au  angry  Dèity,  or  avowalâ  of  beiûg 
worms  of  the  dust.  The  force  which  has  shut  up  bell  âo 
largely,  which  has  changea  preaching  so  greatly  is  ont  ftfith. 
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1881  clearly  showd  îts  power.    From  this  history  of  our 
faith  we  bave  a  right  to  infer  progress. 

We  do  not  hruno  that  Universalism  is  the  ^*  word  of  the 
Lord,"  but,  with  ail  our  souIs,  we  believe  \t  is.  For  if  Jésus 
Cbrist  delivered  the  message  of  God,  aud  if  that  message 
taugbt  that  ail  meu  will  be  punished  bj  an  all-wise,  ail- 
loviug,  all-powerful  Father  in  order  that  they  may  turn 
from  evil  ways,  then  the  faith  we  preach  to-day  is  the 
message  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  God.  It  will,  therefore 
hâve  ^*  free  course,  and  be  glorified."  But  though  it  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  it  requires  helpers.  God  works  through  men. 
This  word,  proclaimed  by  Christ,  must  be  repeated,  and  with 
power,  by  those  who  live  to-day.  Now  if  the  thoughtfui 
and  the  earnest  believe  that  our  faith  is  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  they  will  déclare  their  belief.  We  can  see  abund- 
ant  proof  that  many  of  the  thoughtfui,  the  earnest,  the 
influential  do  thus  believe.  There  is  reason,  then,  to  believe 
in  the  progress  of  Universalism.  For  consider  that  Litera- 
ture.  Science,  Philosophy  —  three  mighty  forces  in  the 
world  —  are  the  helpers  of  our  faith.  Through  thèse,  the 
thoughtfui,  the  earnest,  the  influential  express  their  con- 
victions. Look  at  Literature  !  The  leading  newspapers 
of  the  day  are  on  our  side.  From  editonal  and  contribution 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  spirit  of  our  faith  appeariug.  Even 
the  leading  religions  newspapers  are  more  and  more  voicing 
our  faith.  The  Christian  Union  and  the  Jndq>endentj  though 
not  committed  to  our  views,  teach  men  to  regard  respectfuUy 
and  sympathetically  the  faith  which  is  so  precious  to  us. 
The  leading  essays  are  fiUed  with  our  divine,  etemal  hope. 
The  leading  novels  are  on  our  side.  The  poets  are  wbolly  the 
sweet  singers  of  our  faith.    As  sings  Tennyson,  so  sing  they  : 

**  0!  yet  w«  troflt  thât  fomehow  food 
SbAll  b9  the  final  god  of  ill, 
To  panM  ci  nature,  tins  of  will, 
Defecti  of  doabt  and  tainta  of  blaod  ; 

Thaï  Dothlng  waUu  wMi  aimloM  fm, 

That  not  ona  lire  shau  be  dettrojed, 

Or  catt  at  mbbitli  to  tba  Toid, 
When  God  thall  make  the  pile  compléta. 
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That  DoC  a  worm  it  otoren  in  Tain, 
That  Dot  a  moth,  with  vain  désire, 
Is  sbriTellftd  in  a  fhiitless  fire, 

Or  bnt  snbsenree  anotber's  gain. 

Befaold,  we  know  not  anything: 
I  can  bot  tmst  tbat  good  shall  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last,  to  ail. 

And  every  winter  change  to  sprlng. 


Tliat  God,  whioh  ever  lives  and  loyes, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  élément, 
And  one  far  off,  divine  event, 

To  which  tbe  wbole  création  moTes.'* 


In  poetry,  man's  deepest  tbougbt  finds  expression.  The 
poets  are  tbe  propbets  of  tbe  new  day.  In  poetry  Universal- 
ism  bas  its  strong  ally.  Turning  to  tbe  words  of  Science,  we 
find  anotber  niighty  belper  of  our  faitb.  In  tbese  we  see 
bow  earnest  is  tlie  déclaration  tbat  deatb  is  natural,  tbat 
it  cornes,  not  because  of  any  sin  of  any  Adam,  but  because  of 
tbe  will  of  God.  Tbe  wbole  System  of  Ortbodoxy  is 
based  on  tbe  doctrine  tliat  man  was  created  sinless,  tbat  be 
was  tempted  of  tbe  devil,  tbat  deatb  came  by  sin.  Science 
teacbes  tbat  man  began  bis  career  as  a  barbarian,  tbat 
he  bas  lived  millions  of  years  on  eartb,  tbat  tbere  never  was 
any  Eden  where  labor  was  not  needed,  tbat  no  serpents  talk, 
tbat  no  applo  brougbt  eternal  woe  upon  tbe  world.  It  teacbes 
also  tbat  men's  bodies  return  to  tbe  dust,  tbat  tbere  is 
no  flaming  bell,  tbat  tbe  soûl  of  man  is  an  immaterial 
power.  It  sends,  tberefore,  to  tbe  limbo  of  superstitions  ail 
teacbings  of  a  fall  of  man,  a  ^^  resurrected  "  body,  a  material 
hell.  Witb  tbe  departure  of  tbese  opinions,  tbere  comes 
in  a  new  message.  Science,  so  otten  falsely  and  foolisbly 
arraigned,  teacbes  tbat  tbe  law  of  tbe  world  is  progress. 
Tbe  Golden  Age  is  not  in  Ëden,  but  in  a  new  eartli  wbicb  is 
yet  to  be.  Silent,  as  yet,  about  a  future  life  —  tbougb 
some  scientific  voices  begin  to  be  beard  declaring  tbat  science 
ieacbes  Immortalitv  —  it  still  bids  ail  men  believe  tbat, 
if  tbere  is  a  bereafter,  tbey  bave  a  rigbt  to  expect  progress 
tbere.  Great  serTÎce  to  our  faifb  bas  Science  rendored.  It 
bas  sbown  tbe  unity  of  tbe  Power  tbat  ruics  the  universe.  In 
its  magnificent  generalizatiou  of  tbe  ^'  Corrélation  of  Forces  '' 
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it  teaches  the  old  Hebrew  strain  anew  tbat  there  is  but  one 
Ctod  —  a  God  that  makes  for  righteousness.  In  its  clear 
«howing  of  the  universality  of  law  and  of  the  certainty  of  rét- 
ribution, it  co-works  wîth  us  who  toach  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  punishment,  that  it  begins  hère,  that  it  is  terrible. 
Always  does  it  discourage  a  looking  to  the  future  for  reward 
or  penalty.  Always  does  it  teach  that  what  nien  sow  they 
shall  reap.  Always  does  it  show  that  ail  su£fering  is  a  warn- 
ing  to  turn  to  other  ways.  In  ail  this,  what  a  mighty  helper 
of  our  faith  it  is.  For  that  emphasizes  the  soleran  law  that 
the  way  of  the  transgresser  is  hard,  and  always  will  be  hard  ; 
that  they  are  fools  who  hope  to  escape  the  penalty  ordained  by 
God  ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are  hère  on  earth  ;  that  our 
Father  punishes,  not  to  satisfy  vengeance,  but  to  improve  His 
children. 

That  Science  is  a  mighty  force,  no  one  will  deny.  Some  of 
its  disciples  may  be  too  dogniatic.  Some  may  be  supercilious. 
But  we  believe  that,  in  the  main,  this  tremendous  force  is 
working  good.  The  scientific  method  is  the  only  one  to  be  re- 
spected.  To  gather  facts  is  the  only  way  to  prépare  for  form- 
ulating  laws.  This  Science  does.  Conceniing  man's  origin, 
history,  growth,  she  collâtes  the  multitudinous  facts  which 
.this  century  bas  seen  corne  to  light.  Calmly,  therefore,  does 
she  point  ont  the  childish  beliefs  that  still  survive  ;  calmly  does 
sbe  ask  the  theologians  to  study  lier  words.  And  thèse  are 
beginning  to  do  so.  The  changes  of  opinion  wrought  by 
Science  in  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  are  simply  enormous. 
Every  change  is  a  step  towards  our  gospel,  that  God  is 
our  Father,  that  He  rules  the  world,  that  He  seeks  to  make 
men  righteous,  that  love  of  God  and  man  is  heaven,  that  hâte 
is  hell. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Philosopliy,  we  find  that  she  is  on  our 
fiide.  More  men  are  philosophers  than  they  whose  names  are 
bright  in  the  records  of  great  thinkers.  Ordinary  men  are 
able  to  think  great  thoughts.  Ordinary  men  can  be  awed  bj 
the  mystery  of  the  nniverse,  and  strive  earnostly  to  find  oui 
the  meaning  of  life,  its  origin  and  its  future.    The  common 
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iense  thoughts  of  the  multitude  are  a  part  of  Pbilosophy.  Â 
great  thinker  bas  said  that  the  people  must  sit  iu  judgment 
on  the  déclarations  of  philosopbers.  Well,  we  çan  see  what 
the  awakened  and  earnest  thinking  concerning  Destiny  is 
doing.  It  ail  tends  towards  optimisai.  Men  believe  that 
**  ail  things  work  together  for  good,"  They  are  pained  by 
much  which  exists  around  them.  That  poverty,  sickness,  ig- 
norance, sin  endure  so  long  puzzles  their  minds.  That  à 
good  God  should  permit  such  apparent  défiance  of  His  wiU 
makes  them  ask  questions  to  which  they  can  give  no  adéquate 
reply.  Nevertheless,  they  see  that  any  otlier  philosophy  is 
more  untenable  than  optimism.  War  and  slavery  may  bave 
brought  désolation  ;  selfishness  and  cruelty,  weakness  and 
doubt  and  ignorance  may  bave  caused  unspeakable  borrors^ 
but  life,  to  the  multitudes,  bas  brought  more  of  joy  than  pain, 
and  there  is  a  power  forever  at  work  to  heal  the  hearts  of 
men,  to  draw  them  back  from  evil  ways,  to  lead  them  to 
beights  of  tlîougbt,  and  feeling,  and  worship,  and  service. 
They  say  what  Wordsworth  said.  Their  language  may  not 
be  as  sonorous  but  their  thought  is  the  same  : 

"  One  adéquate  support 
For  tbe  ealamities  of  mortal  life 
Existe,  one  only  ;  an  assored  belief 
That  tne  procession  of  onr  fiite,  howeyer 
Sad  or  distnrbed,  is  ordered  by  a  beiog 
Of  Infinité  benevolence  and 'power, 
Wbose  everlasting  parpoees  embraoe 
Ail  accidents,  converting  them  to  good." 

We  believe  that  this  Philosophy  of  the  people  is  rapidly 
making  way.  We  believe  that  it  is  influencing  the  men  oC 
éducation  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  people.  Many  a 
plain  man  bas  power  over  the  professer  and  the  minister, 
This  Philosophy  born  out  of  a  good  heart  and  clear  brain  is  a 
match  for  the  learning  of  his  superior  in  book  knowledge. 
Whoso  overlooks  this  philosophizing  is  unwise.  Whoso 
weighs  it  well,  will  surely  feel  that  it  is  a  power  workiiig  for 
our  faith. 

Btut  if  we  turn  from  the  people  to  the  few  great 
tbinkers  wbose  words  form  a  part  of  our  philosophie  licera- 
ture,  we  shall  see  that  many  of  thèse  are  on  our  side.     If  w:e 
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lUMne  tbree,  James  Martineau,  Frederick  H6&rj  Hedge,  Or- 
imie  Dfwej,  it  is,  not  l^ecause  we  forget  tbat  tbere  aire  otheve 
who  might  be  cited.  We  are  ouraeLf,  boweyer,  «e  greatly  in- 
debted  to  tbese,  that  U  ia  iiatural  for  us  to  appeal  to  theia» 
and  we  believe  their  words  are  of  highesi  autboritj.  The 
first  is  one  who  knows  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  He  has 
shidied  ail  great  thinkers.  He  has  naastered  ^eir  Systems. 
He  is  one  who  can  cope  with  scientists.  He  has  the  soûl  of 
the  poet  and  the  prophet  Happy  are  they  who  sit  at  bis  feet 
to  study  the  reoord  of  man's  thouglit.  His  teaching,  clear^ 
Qtrong,  persuasive,  is  whoUy  ou  the  eide  of  our  faith.  Nom- 
inally  a  Unitarian,  he  is  a  pronounoed  Universalist.  The 
seeond,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hedge,  is  not  surpassed  in  philosophie 
knowledge  by  any  otber  scholar  io  Ameriea.  His  words 
sometimes  conceming  the  hereafter  may  bring  pain,  but  that 
ail  things  work  together  for  good,  ail  his  readers  know  is  his 
prefessed  oonTiction.  In  his  essay  on  **  Dnalism  and  Optim- 
ism**  in  the  book  entîtled  ^  Ways  of  the  Spirit"  he  says  — 

^^  Believing  in  a  Ood  on  the  strengtli  of  his  idea  in  my 
mind,  independently  of  the  argument  from  Nature  ;  I  say 
there  is  no  evil.  For  ouly  that  is  really  and  absolutely  evîl 
which  is  evil  in  its  cause  and  effect,  in  its  origin  and  end  ; 
evil  in  ail  its  issues,  evil  forevermore.    Nothing  in  God's  uni- 

verse  answers  to  this  condition Suffering 

is  the  price  we  pay  for  enjoyment  ;  disaster  the  price  of 
safety  ;  difficulty  and  danger  the  price  of  progress.  It  needed 
ail  the  calamities  that  bave  ever  befallen,  to  bring  mankind 
thus  far  in  the  onward  way  to  tlieir  destiny.  It  needs  ail  the 
woes  and  sorrows  of  life  to  flavor  its  happiness.  Ail  the  dark 
side  is  indispensable  to  constitute  its  bright.side.  To  say  ail 
in  a  Word,  it  foUows  with  logical  necessity  from  the  very  idea^ 
of  Ood,  that  the  world  of  his  makiug  and  ruiing  must  be  the 
best  possible  world." 

Dr.  Hedge  does  not  call  himself  a  Universalist.  We  will 
not  force  the  name  upon  him.  But  we  are  content  to  take 
his  philosophy  as  that  of  a  master  thinker.  It  undoes  Ortho- 
doxy.  That  builds  on  the  doctrine  of  a  ruined  world.  The 
optimism  of  Hedge  will  serve  the  cause  of  Universalism. 
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We  are  glad  to  call  tho  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Or- 
ville  Dewey's  yaluable  book  on  "The  Problem  of  Human 
Destinj.''  It  is  not  as  well  known,  we  are  afraid^  as  it  ought 
i6  be.  It  will  richly  repay  careful  and  repeated  reading. 
On  page  252,  appear  tbese  words  : 

"  Everywhere,  from  the  beginning,  through  ail  âges,  there 
lias  been  progress.  If,  indeed,  the  race  had  been  running 
<lown,  or  if  it  had  stood  statiouary  amidst  its  struggles  and 
€a£ferings,  then  must  we  hâve  given  it  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
false  philosopher.  Then  had  onr  problem  liad  no  solution. 
But  progress  redeems  ail,  pays  for  ail  ;  shows  that  in  ail 
things,  however  dark  and  mysterious,  there  bas  been  a  good 
intent  and  tendency,  a  good  Providence  ruling  ail, 

**  From  seemiog  evil  ttill  edooiog  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  ttUl, 
In  infinité  progressf^.** 

The  philosophy  of  Dewey  is  the  philosophy  of  Universalism. 
We  should  like  to  quote  from  Emerson  but  must  forbear. 
But  it  is  our  duty  and  great  pleasure  to  quote  from  Dr.  John 
Caird,  Prmcipal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  who  says,  in 
bis  great  work  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  pages 
866  and  867  — 

^^  If  the  antagonism  between  good  and  evil  which  gave 
Dualism  its  meaning  and  power  survives  in  the  Christian  view 
of  the  world,  yet  the  new  Dualism  unlike  that  of  the  old  re- 
ligion, is  consistent  with  the  belief,  not  only  in  the  ultimate 
triumph,  but  in  the  sole  aud  absolute  reality  of  good.  If  it 
asserts  that  '  siii  hath  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin  '  yet  it  déclares  that  ail  things  are  of  God  ;  that  ^  ail 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him,'  and 
that  a  time  is  coming  wheu  ^  God  shall  be  ail  in  ail.'  " 

The  same  note  is  heard  in  the  now  tamous  '^  Scotch  ser- 
mons" of  1880.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  light  were 
breaking  in  rugged  old  Sootland.  Land  of  earnest  thinkers 
among  the  many  ;  land  of  noble  philosophy  among  the  great 
leaders,  it  will  not  be  astounding  if  Scotch  philosophy  should 
speedily  become  what  Caird's  is  to-day.    We  belîeve,  then, 
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that  our  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Philosophy  is 
the  aid  of  UniTersalism.  Do  we  need  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  theory  that  death  removes  ail  sin,  completely  changes 
character  ?  The  philosophy  of  Universalisin  is  the  doctrine 
oî final  holiness  and  happiness.  Chauning  shunned  the  word 
because  it  was  associated  with  the  belief  of  immédiate  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  Dewey  and  Emerson  do  not  employ  it. 
But  the  philosophy  of  ail  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Universalism 
to-day.  We  hâve  not  quoted  from  German  authors.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  them,  but  it  is  well  known  that  onr  phi- 
losophy is  widely  prevailing  in  Germany.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  quotation.  Our  point  does  not  need  further  fortifica- 
tion. It  is  an  open  secret  that  Philosophy  voices  the  belief 
that  men  are  made  for  progress,  that  evil  is  incidental,  that 
the  good  shall  finally  prevail. 

It  would  be  '  interesting  to  discuss  somo  of  the  side  move- 
ments  of  this  raighty  pewer.  Pessimism,  final  impenitencCi 
conditional  immorality  are  terms  which  indicate  their  présence 
and  their  influence.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  théories  they 
formulate  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  optimism  announced 
and  advocated  by  the  strongest  thinkers  of  our  times  .We  are 
emboldened  to  hold  this  belief  also  by  the  great  aid  a£forded 
our  faith  by  the  science  of  Philology.  The  word  "  eternal 
of  the  New  Testament  no  longer  means  endless.  Sholarship 
yields  the  old  définition  and  emphasizes  the  new.  Dr.  Porter, 
Président  of  Yale  Collège,  says  that  the  words  used  by  Christ 
do  not  siguify  the  duration,  but  only  the  terribleness  of  pun- 
ishment.  We  understand  that  our  own  Dr.  Hanson's  book 
on  ^^  Aiônios  ''  is  deemed  conclusive,  and  is  having  wide  in- 
fluence. One  of  the  strongest  Universalist  books  An  our  li- 
brary  is  Rev.  Samuel  Cox's  "  Salvator  Mundi/'  and  he  is  an 
Euglish  Congregationalist.  We  believe,  therefoce,  that  we 
are  not  too  bold  in  claiming  that,  like  Literature  and  Science, 
Philosophy  —  the  deep  thinking  of  the  unlearned  many  and 
the  strong  thinking  of  the  learned  few  —  is  a  mîghty  force 
that  Works  for  Universalism.  We  may  confide,  therefore,  in 
its  progress. 


» 
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We  bave  still  auotlier  reasou  to  advauce  for  Uie  hope  th^t 
makes  us  confident.  We  believe  the  Universalist  denomiuih 
tion  is  increasing  in  power,  and,  that  under  new  conditions  oi 
prganic  life,  increase  of  culture  and  deepening  of  spiritual 
life,  it  is  to  be  tbe  great  Libéral  Christian  body  of  the  futfirf t. 
Unitarian  as  to  its  belief  concerning  Deity,  Universalist  aç  to 
ita  belief  concerning  tbe  deatiuy  of  man.  It  is  comparativelj 
only  a  fe^  y^rs  since  we  became  an  organized  body.  Wq 
were  separate  congrégations  in  1880.  In  1881  we  are  ^ 
cburch.  Our  simple  catholic  creed  gives  unity  and  freedom» 
Qur  State  conventions  and  Oeneral  convention  give  us  order^ 
cohérence,  increasing  effectiveness. 

Of  course  much  might  be  said  in  way  of  criticism,  but, 
every  student  knows  how  hard  it  i3  to  secure  organization. 
In  New  England  especially,  he  sees  how  jealousy  of  interfér- 
ence with  the  individual  or  the  single  congrégation  prevei^ts 
r^pid  growth  in  organized  life.  We  feel,  Uierefore,  that  our 
progresa  in  tbii?  direction  in  the  last  fifteen  yeara  is  a  proph- 
ecy  of  increasing  power.  Our  culture  is  increasing.  To  thi^ 
charge  that  we  hâve  no  theology,  the  reply  is  very  simple^ 
We  bave  the  theology  of  Christ.  Our  culture  bas  shown  u% 
the  bistory  of  councils  and  of  creeds.  It  delivered  us  fron^ 
bondage  to  Nicea  and  Trent,  from  Augustine  and  Athanasiu^* 
We  are  not  yet  as  diligent  as  we  ought  to  be  in  the  study  of  tbe 
origin-  of  the  Scriptures.  But  we  are  making  progresa, 
hère.  Ewald,  Kuenen,  Stanley,  Bobertson  Smith  are  fiuding; 
readers  and  studeuts  among  us,  and  we  venture  the  prédiction 
that  our  clergy,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  will  rauk  well  in 
thoughtful  scholarsbip  with  Presbyterian  or  Unitarian 
co-woi  kors.  Oiir  institutions  of  learning  hâve  multiplied  too 
fast.  They  are  suffering  from  the  dépréciation  of  values. 
Zealous  men  are  too  busyiii  regarding  local  interests.  Never- 
theless,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  General  convention 
will  yet  teach  clergy  and  laity  tho  need  of  concentration,  the 
importance  of  completing  what  bas  been  begun  before  enter- 
ing  upon  the  new.  We  believe  we  see  increasing  spiritual 
life  in  ail  our  churches.     Our  people   no  longer  wish  to  bear 
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Ortbo4oxj  detmoliQheid.  They  delight  in  tbe  service  of  w.or- 
çbip,  in  tbe  be^uty  of  holiness,  in  tlie  récognition  of  good  in 
||U  denomination$9  in  tbe  summouB  to  noble  work.  We  re- 
joice  in  tbe  increasing  use  oi  responsive  service.  We  believe 
it  ia  imnatural  for  tbe  people  to  be  ailent  in  tbe  bouse  of  God 
Usteniug  to  minister  and  cboir.  Our  people  are  now  joining 
more  and  more  in  tbe  service  of  reading  aud  luûted  prayer. 
Tbe  decay  of  tbe  conférence  among  us  is  not  a  symptom  of 
dçclining  spiritual  life.  It  is  ratber  tbe  sign  of  a  bigber  der 
iQiand  for  instruction  and  iuspii-ation.  In  some  cases  tbe  con- 
feirence  wiU  live,  will  belp,  but  if  it  sbould  cease,  sometbing 
better  will  take  its  place. 

We  rejoice  especially  in  tlie  young  of  our  dénomination. 
Tbey  are  interested  in  religion.  At  least,  tbe  proportion  wbo 
are  is  very  encouraging.  Some  may  turn  to  tbe  ^^  fasbionablo 
oburcb,"  to  tbe  society  wbicb  bas  moat  of  '^  good  times,"  but 
we  believe  we  see  tboughtfulness,  devoutness,  loyalty  to  Cbrist  ' 
an'd  God.  We  would  appeal  to  aU  of  tbem  for  greater  study, 
greater  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  tbe  churcb  ;  but,  knowing 
tbe  solicitatious  of  society  and  amusements,  remembering  tbe 
absorptions  of  friendsbip  and  of  love,  we  look  upon  our  young 
people  as  tbe  fnture  workers  of  our  cburcb.  To  tbat  cburcb, 
tbe  tbougbtful  of  otber  cburcbes  are  certainly  turuing.  We 
do  not  close  our  eyes  to  tbe  facts  of  our  day  We  know  tbat 
practical  abandonment  ofoid  doctrines  keeps  mauy  witbin  tbe 
old  cburcbes.  We  know  tbat  "  society  "  and  "  business  "  re- 
tain in  old  places,  or  détermine  clioice  of  iiew  ones.  But  we 
feel,  and  we  feel  strongly,  tbat  tbe  présent  non-committalism 
of  many  cburcbes  cannot  mucb  longer  continue.  Tbey  must 
défend  anew  tbe  old  creeds,  or  tbey  must  advance  to  our 
faitb.  Tbe  signs  of  tbis  fact  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
Nearly  every  week  we  read  anuouncement  of  some  new  se- 
céder  from  tbe  old  communions.  Many  of  tbese  will  find  rest 
only  witb  us.  Witb  our  freedom  and  our  pronouuced  loyalty 
to  Cbrist,  our  cburcb  will  be  tbeir  refuge  and  bome.  We  be- 
lieve, tberefore,  in  numerical  increase.  We  bope,  not  only 
tbat  our  faitb  will  modify  otber  cburcbes,  but  tbat  it  will 
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number  more  avowed  coniessors.  Sooner  or  later  our  believers 
will  Btand  up  to  be  counted.  Believing  thos  in  organization, 
that  our  organiclife  improves,  that  our  gospel  needs  the  bodjr 
to  proclaim  it,  we  feel  that  the  forces  of  Literature,  Science, 
Philosophy  wiil  play  through  our  church  to  advance  the  faith 
of  Universalism.  Nor  can  we  conçoive  of  a  higher  service  to 
which  we  can  call  the  earnest  and  the  aspiring  than  the  work 
of  the  Universalist  church.  It  holds  the  highest  philosophy. 
It  teaches  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jésus  Christ.  It  in- 
spires hope  for  ail  the  fallen.  It  gives  ample  scope  to  learn- 
ing,  freedom,  révérence,  power.  We  are  not  referring  chiefly 
to  the  work  of  its  ministry.  We  hâve  in  mind  even  more  the 
work  of  the  laity.  Glorious  as  is  the  privilège  of  being  a 
preacher,  we  need  to  see  the  glory  of  the  work  of  tlie  layman. 
We  wish,  therefore,  we  could  reach  multitudes  of  young  and 
old  to  deliver  to  them  our  message.  To  work  with  God  is 
highest  privilège.  To  work  with  Christ  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity.  And  when  one  thinks  how  many  in  every  community 
are  living  lives  of  selfish  ease,  intent  on  what  feeds  the  body 
or  delights  the  eye  and  ear,  it  is  with  burning  earnestness 
that  one  prays  for  power  to  rouse  the  indiffèrent  to  the 
thought,  the  service,  the  worship  of  God.  We  belle ve  that 
the  présentation  of  God  as  the  Universal  Father,  the  Uni- 
versal  Friend,  as  the  one  who  punishes  inexorably,  but  always 
in  love,  and  always  with  the  purpose  of  final  improvement,  is 
the  one  the  world  most  needs  to^ay.  When  one  thinks  how 
little  the  true  greatness  of  Jésus  Christ  is  really  seen,  ob- 
scured  as  it  is  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  some  in- 
compréhensible nature,  the  wish  is  passiouate  to  he  endued 
with  might  to  preach  Christ  as  our  elder  brother,  our  ex- 
ample, our  inspirer,  our  Lord  and  Master. 

We  believe  that  the  présentation  of  Jésus  Christ  hy  the 
Universalist  church  is  the  one  the  world  greatly  needs  to-day. 
We  know  the  diflerence  of  opinion  among  our  preachers.  But 
we  see,  or  thiuk  we  see,  the  inevitably  increasing  unanimity 
of  opinion  which  présents  him  as  the  divine  idéal  of  humanity, 
to  the  measure  of  whose  fullness  ail  men  are  finally  to  arrive. 
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Wben  one  thinks  of  tbe  ignoranoe  prevailing  of  the  origin  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Scriptures,  he  prays  Qod  for  wisdom  and 
power  to  show  men  what  thèse  books  really  are,  the  record  of 
inspiration  to  a  great  race  of  prophets,  and  to  make  their 
historj  and  poetry,  their  gospels  and  epistles,  feed  men's 
soûls  as  they  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  We 
believe  the  Universalist  church  can  do  this  work.  Others,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  cap  do  it  no  better.  We  may  even  venture  to 
say,  none  can  do  it  so  well.  For  we  meet  the  conditions  of 
growth  and  power.  We  are  limiled  by  our  allegiance  to 
Christ.  We  are  free  to  pursue  ail  knowledge  of  bis  people, 
bis  Scriptures  and  bis  Church.  Limitation  is  as  much  needed 
as  freedom.  We  are  not  Libérais,  but  libéral  Christians.  Our 
movement  is  not  a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  of  a  free 
Christianity.  Believing  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  ^'  for  us 
religion  is  the  solidest  of  realitios,  and  Christianity  the  great- 
est  and  bappiest  stroke  ever  yet  made  for  hunian  perfection  ;  " 
believing  with  Channing  that  ''  the  évidence  of  Christianity 
which  opérâtes  most  universally  is  not  history  nor  miracles, 
but  its  correspondence  tq  the  noblest  capacities,  deepest 
wants,  and  purest  aspirations  of  our  nature  ;  "  believing  with 
ail  our  soûl  tbat  it  is  the  word  of  God,  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  tîiat  Christianity  and  Universalism 
are  one,  we  hold  that  whoever  belps  the  Universalist  church 
helps  Christianity.  ,May  the  young  men  and  women  of  to-day 
study  diligently  its  service  to  the  world.  May  they  find  in 
the  word  of  Christ  and  letters  of  Paul  the  inspiring  words 
coucerning  God  and  man,  concerning  duty  and  immortality. 
May  they  see  how  poetry  sings  the  strains  of  universal  love 
and  universal  perfection.  May  they  see  how  orator  and 
thinker,  how  philanthropist  and  philosopher  are  strengthened 
by  the  faith  in  tlie 

"  One  far  off  divine  evént 
To  which  the  whole  création  movet." 

May  they  be  moved  to  be  numbered  among  the  workers  ot 
this  noblest  faith.  May  the  seniors  look  forward  with  hope. 
The  days  of  eager  proclamation  and  hearty  réception  are 
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past.  At  tlmes  it  seems  as  tliough  the  world  were  indiffèrent, 
and  as  îf  the  preacbers  of  thé  présent  lacked  the  power  of  the 
preachers  of  the  past.  At  times,  periiaps,  it  may  seem  as  iif 
new  opinions  were  subversive  of  old  foundatîons.  Let  theui 
trust  their  juniors.  Thèse  labor  as  co-workers  with  God. 
Thèse  are  passionate  lovers  of  Jésus  Christ.  Theylong  to  ad- 
vanee  Ohristianîty.  The  new  day  must  liave  its  new  state- 
ment  of  the  old  message.  The  new  knowledge  must  givb 
new  illumination  and  new  power,  Wîth  love  for  the  fathers, 
with  révérence  for  their  noble  work,  the  sons  désire  to  bé 
worthy  of  their  héritage  and  adjiisted  to  the  day  in  whicK 
they  lîve.  They  love  their  faith.  Tliey  are  proud  of  ité 
power  and  incrèasing  inàuence.  They  would  toil  for  effec- 
tive organic  life.  They  are  glad  to  stand  in  their  places  as 
watchuien  of  the  Lord.  They  summon  men  to  hasten  thé 
progress  of  Unîtersalism,  —  the  Christianîty  of  Christ. 


Article  XII. 

MrB,  Judith  Murray. 

It  must  be  apparent  tb  ail  wlio  read  the  life  of  Rev.  John 
Murray,  that  his  dohiestte  expérience  largely  îhfluenced  hîs 
character,  and  had  an  impdttànt  béàring  on  hid  publié  careér. 
Thîs  is  efipecially  manifôst  in  thaï  portion  of  hfs  Mémoir 
wliibh  relatés  to  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  America.  A  mâh 
Ht  more  thah  ordinary  sensitivenesd  and  of  thé  wat*mest  af- 
fections, he  had  màrried  early  in  life  ;  a  child  hàd  been  bôrn 
to  him  but  soon  taken  awny  :  arïd  his  wîfe,  Who  had  been  In 
heartiest  sympathy  with  his  thoughts  and  desires,  had  àlso' 
been  called   from  mortal  life.    Then,  he  tellsf  us, 

**  Death's  table  pall  o*er  ail  my  pîeasures  thrown; 
My  native  lito  tome  a  detért  grown ; 
Sad  and  foiiorn,  to  the  new  wprld  I  fled, 
ÉMA  Its  wto  to  slileld  my  itiièmÀà  hSad.** 

Landitig  iii  America  à  fé#  tAiffith^  befdre  cooinplèting  hi^ 
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tWenty-nintli  year,  his  intentions  of  going  into  seclusion  were 
at  once  frustrated  by  the  importunities  of  Thomas  Potter,  and 
lie  ôntered  upon  an  important  public  career,  which,  while  it 
made  him  many  ardent  and  devoted  friends,  and  was  blessed 
of  Ood  as  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  comfort  to  thousands^ 
also  aroused  tlie  opposition  of  determined  and  at  times  un- 
scrupalous  enemies.  Fot  eighteen  years  afler  reaching  our 
sbores  he  remained  a  widower,  but  in  October  1788,  waa 
married,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  to  the  gifted  and  in  many  respects 
temarkable  woman  of  whom  we  now  write. 

Judith  Sargent,  bom  at  Oloucester,  Mass.,  May  5th,  1751, 
was  the  oldest  of  eight  children  of  Winthrop  and  Judith  Sar- 
gent. Her  father,  descended  from  William  Sargent  2nd  «rho 
settled  in  Oloucester  in  1676,  was  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessfVil  merchant,  of  whom  the  historian  of  the  town  bas  re- 
corded  that  he  was  ^^an  intelligent  and  benevolent  man, 
Wfaose  qnalities  of  head  and  heart  secured  him  universal 
e6teem."  He  was  an  officei*  in  a  sloop  of  war  at  tlie  taking 
ôf  Cape  Breton  in  1745  ;  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
in  1776  ;  Government  Agent  for  Cape  Ann  during  the  war 
tôt  Independence  ;  and  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  for 
i^tifying  the  Fédéral  Constitution. 

&i8  daughter  Judith  was  early  noted  for  quickness  of  per- 
ception, love  of  study  and  eafie  in  acquiring  knowledge.  She 
iriiS  thetiôfore  favored  with  ail  the  educational  adVantages 
Wbich  ihe  tlmes  then  afforded  to  young  women.  Her  chief 
itisthictor  was  Etev.  John  Rogerd,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Collège,  and  a  preachet*  of  great  reptife  id  the  Fourth  Parish 
0t  Oloucester.  She  àlso  doubtiess  received  aid  fh>m  her 
btotlier  Winthrop,  a  gtadtiate  of  Harvard,  who  subsequently 
Éfttttiaed  a  high  statioù  in  tùilltary  affaira,  àâd  was  thé  first 
gotemor  of  Mississippi^  while  it  wttà  a  section  of  the  nortn- 
West  Territory.  In  October  1709  she  married  John  Sfevens, 
a  native  of  Oloucester,  an  unsuccessful  merchant  ànd  trader, 
Wbo,  in  order  to  escape  imprisonmëiit  Tôt  debt,  fled  in  oné  of 
W»  ftftber-in-law's  ve&sels  to  St.  Eâstàtia,  one  of  the  BtitTsb 
yftbst  Inditt  Ishtùds,  lu  ibe  Wtiiterof  178S,  wltef*é  hé  diéd 
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Bhortly  after  his  arrivai.  About  two  years  after,  his  wîdow 
was  married  to  Mr.  Murray.  They  had  been  intimately  ao- 
quainted  since  his  first  visit  to  Gloucester  in  November  1774, 
and  she  had  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  which  he  preached, 
if  she  was  not  indeed,  a  believer  in  it,  sevcral  years  before  she 
saw  him. 

Early  in  1770,  before  Mr.  Murray  came  to  America,  an 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  Gregory  arrived  in  Gloucester, 
probably  in  one  of  Mr.  Sargent's  vessels,  bringing  with  him  a 
copy  of  the  writings  of  James  Relly,  the  author  of  the  system 
of  Universalism  preached  by  Mr.  Murray.  Tliis  book,  at  first 
read  by  the  Sargent  family,  and  then  loaned  to  others,  imme- 
diately  excited  great  wonder,  and  soon  its  doctrines  were  re- 
ccived  as  the  truth,  its  believers  onlyneeding  the  impulse  of 
a  public  proclamation  of  their  new  faith  to  bring  them  for- 
ward  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christiaus.  In  September  1774  the 
occasion  for  this  presented  itself  in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Murray  in 
the  Boston  papers,  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Croswell  of  that  city, 
who  accused  Mr.  Murray  of  being  "  a  preacher  of  Relly's  doc- 
trine." The  believers  of  Rellyanism  in  Gloucester,  seeing 
this  accusation,  at  once  sent  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent  as  their 
messenger  to  solicit  Mr.  Murray's  présence  there.  He  came 
early  in  November,  and  continued  nine  days  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Sargent.  "  Every  day  and  every  evening,"  he  says,  "  was 
appropriated  to  the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  spa- 
cious  and  well-filled  parlor  of  my  new  and  highly  respectable 
friend."  On  the  14th  of  December  he  again  visited  Glouces- 
ter, and  concluded  to  make  it  his  home,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  months  absence  at  Jamaica  Plain,  as  chaplain 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Brigade,  he  did  till  his  removal  to  Bos- 
ton, in  1794.  Mr.  Stevens  having  built  a  large  mansion 
(still  standing)  Mr.  Murray  took  up  his  abode  there,  and 
there  remained,  first  as  a  boarder,  and  subsequently  as  the 
head  of  the  house,  during-  his  résidence  in  the  town. 

At  what  time  Mrs.  Murray  became  a  contributor  to  the 
press,  we  hâve  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  For  the  Boitan 
MonMy  Magazine^  which  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as  1788,  she 
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furnished  poetry  over  tbe  siguature  of  '^  Honora  Martesia." 
In  the  Massachmetts  Magazine  her  nom  de  plume  was  ^^  Gon- 
stantia  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  alludes  to  ber  contributing  to  the 
Uhiversal  Aeylum  and  Columbia  Magazine,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia,  over  the  same  name.  Her  first  efforts  were  iD 
poetry.  Her  cousin,  the  late  Lucius  Manlius  Sai*gent,  says 
that  ^^  she  wrote  poetry  by  the  acre.  This  was  her  stumbling 
block." 

We  bave  not  beeu  able  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Monthly 
Magazine.  Her  first  article  for  the  Maseachmette  Magazine 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  editor,  who  thus  spoke 
of  it  in  the  uumber  for  June  1798  :  **  Gonstantia's  Invocation 
to  Hope,  ÎB  animatedly  élégant  ;  we  sincerely  thank  the  un- 
known  sentimentalist.'*  The  poem  as  it  appeared  in  the  next 
number  is  as  follows  : 

"INVOCATION    TO    HOPE. 

Soother  of  life  !  by  whoee  delosive  charm 
Tbit  feellng  heart  resbts  tbe  pointed  woe; 
Wboee  maeic  power  witb  fancT'd  joys  oan  warm, 
And  wipe  the  tear  wbicb  angaisb  tanght  to  flow; 

If  tbroogb  tbe  varied  griefs  my  yooth  bu  known, 
No  cbtrm  bot  tbine  coold  mise  my  votive  eye, 
0  leave  me  not  now  ev'ry  bleMinr  a  flown, 
Wbilst  my  tad  bosom  heaves  tbe  iengtben*d  si|^. 

Tbe  grated  prison  and  tbe  love  formed  bower, 
Tbe  wretch  wbom  disappointment  wastes  away, 
Tbe  fhiaal  but.  tbe  gilded  dôme  of  power, 
Joy  in  uy  smiie  andcoort  tby  eqnai  sway. 

By  tbee,  tbe  friendiess  snfferer  learns  to  bear, 
By  tbee,  tbe  patient  beart  foigets  its  woe, 
Tnon  mak*st  misfoitnne's  iron  aspect  fair. 
And  e*en  tbe  fW>Mn  cbeek  of  mis'ry  glow. 

Leave  me  no  more,  as  on  that  fated  mom, 
Wben  my  rash  son!  tbe  iinpions  deed  design'd, 
And  wben,  nnconscioos ofthe  blest  retnrn, 
Tbe  foe,  Despair,  asorp*d  my  tortnr'd  mind. 

But  yet,  brigbt  goddess  witb  deceptive  smile, 
ConM,  and  a  bost  of  fteticos  in  tby  tarain, 
Witb  dreams  of  peace  my  wearied  beart  beguile, 
And  sink  ïnJoMefd  bllss  the  real  pain.'* 

In  tlie  succeeding  number  her  continued  favors  are  solîo- 
ited,  and  from  that  time  till  the  last  number  of  tbe  magasdne 
for  1794,  her  contributions  are  fréquent.  Her  first  prose  ar- 
ticle was  entitled  *'  The  Oleaner.  '  It  appeared  in  February 
1792,  and  was  without  signature,  butconveyed  the  impression 
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Ibat  it  v:as  rfom  the  peu  of  a  maii.  In  Septeinber  of  the 
same  year  slie  oommenced  a  séries  of  prose  articles  entitled 
**  The  Repository."  Thèse  were  ail  very  short,  and  chiefly  of 
a  religions  c|iaracter  They  were  signed  "  Constantîa," 
With  the  close  of  the  volume  for  1794,  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  was  suspeuded  for  three  months,  and  on  its  resus- 
citation,  although  she  was  solicited  to  continue  her  contribu- 
tions, she  declined.  The  reason  given  by  her  was,  that  ^'  dur- 
ing  the  suspension  of  the  magazine,  a  seriouà  accmation  woê 
preferred  against  me,  the  nature  of  which,  in  my  own  appré- 
hension, effectually  barred  mj  appearance  in  its  pages." 
Ooncerning  the  nature  pf  this  accusation  we  are  left  whoUy  to 
«conjecture,  but  as  one  of  her  papers  was  devoted  to  a  présen- 
tation of  her  theological  views,  —  to  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Oalvinism  of  that  day,  and  to  severe  reproach  of  the  morality 
which  was  confessedly  based  on  the  fear  of  hell — it  is  not  im- 
improbable  that  she  may  hâve  been  accused  of  taking  undue 
advantage  of  her  opportunity  by  making  a  literary  periodical 
the  vehicle  of  disseminating  Uuiversalism.  In  that  paper, 
September  1798,  she  introduces  a  letter  purporting  to  hâve 
been  written  by  a  member  of  the  religions  society  of  Priends, 
in  which  curîosity  is  expressed  to  know  what  the  views  of  the 
writer  of  "  The  Gleaner  "  were  on  "  the  final  state  of  man- 
^ind."  In  the  answer,  still  assuming  the  masculine  gender 
in  writing,  she  says  : 

*'  He  is  free  to  own,  notwithstanding  the  despotism  of  tra- 
«dition,  the  préjudices  of  éducation,  and  the  predominating 
«way  of  revered  opinions,  that  he  cannot  help  regarding  that 
|dan  as  the  most  eligible,  which  represents  the  Father  of  eter- 
nity,  as  beneficently  planning,  before  ail  worlds,  the  career  of 
a  race  of  beings,  who,  however  they  were  immersed  in  ills, 
and  from  the  varions  vicissitudes  of  time,  plunged  into  a 
séries  of  misfortunes,  wero  destined,  nevertheless,  to  progress 
on  to  a  state  of  never  ending  felicity.  Jehorah,  while  thus 
employdd,  appears  augustly  ^ood,  as  well  as  augustly  ^rea^, 
and  every  faculty  of  the  mind  rejoiceth  to  adore  the  paternal 
Deity. 

'<  We  hesitate  not  to  combine,  in  our  ideas  of  the  great 
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Krst  Cause,  with  au  unrivalled  sovereiguty  of  power,  that 
unerring  preseienee^  winch,  îndeed,  seems  truly  necessarj  to 
infinité  wisdom,  and  the  fullness  of  the  Oodhead. 

"  Would  it  not  be  impious  to  suppose  the  Creator  origina- 
ting  the  vast  designs  of  création  with  a  disposition  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  well  beiug  of  his  créatures  ?  Would  it  not  be 
most  absurdly  îrreverent  to  represent  the  créature  as  inde- 
pendent  of  the  power  which  had  iormed  him,  and  as  unex- 
pectedly  escaping  froiu  the  orbit  in  which  he  was  placed  ? 
Would  it  not  be  blasphémons  to  arm  him  with  strength  suffi- 
cient  to  frustraie  the  benevolent  purposes  which  primarily 
gave  him  existence  ?  Is  not  that  conjecture  Iiighly  irrational 
which  renders  him  capable  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evii,  without  the  permission  of  that  omnipotent 
Father  of  universal  nature,  who  iiad  moulded  him  agreeably 
to  his  own  désignation,  who  had  shaped  him  for  his  little  part, 
who  had  commanded  him  into  being,  who  could  make  him 
whatever  lie  pleased,  wlio  could,  in  a  cingle  moment,  recall 
the  animating  breath  of  life,  which  he  is  said  to  hâve 
breathed  into  him  ?  We  can  easily  reconcile,  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  equity,  allotments  which  may  be  clouded  with 
mîserj  through  the  lengthening  period  of  many  revolving 
years,  provided  that  the  horizon  at  iength  brightens  npon  us, 
and  we  are  finally  presented  with  a  happy  termination. 

^^  Tlie  soûl  of  man  is  indeed  capacious  ;  it  can  inhale,  in 
one  luxuriant  moment,  such  large  draughts  of  divine  enjoy- 
ments,  as  may  in  effect  obliterate  the  painful  remembrances 
of  calaraitous  centuries  ;  and,  in  a  future  destination,  we  may 
awake  only  to  the  sacred  rapture  of  corrected  pleasures. 
Nor  do  we  know  that  sentiments  of  this  complexion  are  un- 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  virtue  ;  for,  besides  the  oft  cited 
observation,  that  rectitude  insures  its  own  reward,  and  that  a 
State  of  sufiering  must  ever  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to 
vice  ;  there  is  a  view  in  which  we  may  still  be  regarded  as 
probationers,  as  accountable  beings  ;  and  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  must  ever  remain  in  the  hands  of  our  common  Father. 

^*  We  conceive  that  the  System,  which,  bounding  the  salu- 
tary  opérations  of  Deity,  confines  his  gracions  interférence  to 
an  elected  jf^etv^  whiie  the  many  are  conè^ned  to  perdition^  and 
considers  tins  awful  decree  as  irréversible,  looks  with  a  much 
more  unfavorable  aspect  upon  the  moral  walk,  than  the  de- 
nounced  sentiments  of  the  Ûniversalist  ;  since  it  as  efiectually 
destroys  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  prize  of  future  béatifica- 
tion, for  the  immutable  détermination  of  Jehovah  hath  unal- 
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terably  fixed  the  destinj  of  every  candidate.  This  discrimin- 
ating  plan,  while  it  mérita,  in  a  higli  degree,  the  accusation 
of  unwarran table  partiality,  (the  most  reprehensible  charac- 
ters  not  seldom  becoming  the  objects  of  its  predeliction) 
throws  open,  at  the  same  time,  the  widely  terrifie  gâtes  of 
despair.  It  is  moreover  the  parent  of  schism  ;  and  it  invests 
the  arrogant  mind  with  every  incentive  to  pride  and  undue 
self-estimation,  authorizing  the  supposed  privileged  being  to 
believe  that  tlie  eternal  diflTerence  which  must  of  nocessity 
forevcr  exist  l»etween  himself  and  the  greater  part  ol  hîs  fel- 
low  niortals,  nmy  justify  proceedings  against  them,  for  which 
a  jury  of  philanthropy  would  find  him  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  rights  of  man." 

In  one  of  lier  papers  she  intimâtes  that  she  had  heen  ac- 
cused  of  plagiarism.  But  whatever  the  cause  may  hâve  been, 
she  wrotc  no  more  for  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  Her 
next  thotight  was  to  go  on  with  thèse  papers  till  they  should 
reach  a  hundred  numbers,  and  thon  collect  them  in  three 
duodecimo  volumes,  to  be  published  by  subscription,  at  pne 
dollar  per  volume. 

''  Till  very  lately,"  writes  Mr.  Murray  to  an  English 
friend,  under  date  of  Dec.  29,  1795,  '*  she  never  thought  of 
turning  her  labors  to  any  account  in  this  way  ;  but  finding 
eut  that  nothing  can  be  saved  ont  of  my  support,  and  that,  as 
I  came  into  this  world  a  considérable  time  before  her,  I  may 
go  ont  of  it  much  before  her,  and  considering  she  has  a  little 
daughter,  who,  with  herself  may  be  tlirown  on  an  unfeeling 
world  without  the  means  of  making  friends  by  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  I  hâve,  as  well  as  some  otliers  of  her 
friends,  ventured  to  persuade  her  to  make  this  trial.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1797  the  work  waa  put  to  press,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  peraons,  according  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers  appended  to  the  third  volume,  having  engaged  to 
take  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  copies.  Boaton,  Phila- 
delphia  and  Gloucester  lead  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  the 
list  showing  three  hundred  and  (wenty-two,  fifty-two,  and 
thirty-eight  for  thèse  respective  places.  The  list  is  headed 
by  John  Adams,  Président  of  the  United  States  ;  George  and 
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Martha  Wasliiiigton,  of  Moiint  Vernon,  eacli  subscribed  for 
copies,  as  did  David  Ramsey,  LL.D.,  of  South  Carolina, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Harrisou,  of  the  North-west  Territory,  Benjamin 
Barton,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  P.  ives  and  Nicholas 
Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  foUowing  emineut  men 
in  Massachusetts  :  John  Warren,  M.  D.,  William  Tudor, 
Gov.  Increase  Sumner,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Fisher  Âmes  and  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln.  The  three  vol- 
umes bearing  the  title  ^'  The  Gleaner.  Â  miscellaneous  pro- 
duction. In  three  volumes.  By  Constantia,"  were  given  to 
the  public  in  Pebruary  1798.  The  work  is  dedicated  in  the 
high  wrought  style  of  eulogy  charaoteristic  of  the  time,  "  To 
John  Adams,  LL.D.,  Président  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  In  the  préface  slie  thus  annouuces  lier  ambition  : 
*'  My  desires  are,  I  am  free  to  own,  aspiring,  perhaps,  pre- 
sumptuously  so.  I  would  be  distinguished  and  respected  by 
my  contemporaries  ;  I  would  be  contiuued  in  grateful  re- 
niembrance  when  I  make  my  exit  ;  and  I  would  descend 
with  celebrity  to  posterity."  At  the  close  of  the  work  she 
assigns  the  foUowing  reasons  for  having  assumed  a  masculine 
•disguise  : 

'^  Observing,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  indifférence,  uot 
to  say  contempt,  with  which  female  productions  are  regarded, 
and  seeking  to  arrest  attention,  at  least,  for  a  time,  I  was 
thus  furnished  with  a  very  powerful  motive  for  an  assumption, 
which  I  flattered  myself  would  prove  favorable  to  my  aspiring 
wishes.  I  anticipate,  on  this  occasion,  the  ngnificant  shrug 
and  expressive  smile  of  the  pedavUte  petit-maitres  ;  Esop's 
fable  of  the  Abb  in  the  LwrC%  skifiy  will  be  triumphantly  re- 
vived  ;  and  it  will  be  affirmed  that  the  effeminacy  and  UiMél 
glUter  of  my  style  could  not  fail  of  betraying  me  at  every  sen- 
tence which  I  uttered.  But  having  passed  the  rubicon,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  possess  sufficient  firmness  to  remain  undis- 
mayed  by  the  attacks  of  the  ill  disposed  critic.  My  ingenuity 
did  not  furnish  me  with  any  expédient  so  well  calculated  for 
concealment,  as  the  envelopment  in  .vhich  I  wrapped  myself  ; 
and  having  conceived  that  in  my  borrowed  character  I  should 
bccome  aDundantly  more  useful,  I  felt  assured  that  this  consid- 
ération was  in  reality  sufficient  to  justify  the  measnre. 
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"  Another  stroug  inducement  to  the  assumption  and  con* 
tinuance  of  mj  disguise,  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  me 
of  making  myself  mistress  of  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  my 
associâtes.  Â  few  persons  were  immeasurably  partial  to  my 
essays  ;  and,  as  it  generally  happons,  those  were  the  individ- 
uals  with  whom  alone  I  was  intimaiely  conversant  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  élude  tlîe  pénétration  of  my  best  friend,  and 
he  read  in  my  présence  my  first  essay,  entitled  *The 
Qleaner,'  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  its  author. 
Thus  I  went  on  ;  nor  was  it  until  my  thirty-thifd  number, 
which  contained  the  story  of  Eliza,  that  the  persou  to  whom  I 
am  principally  accouiltable  for  my  conduct,  declared  his  con- 
viction that  I  was  the  real  author  of  The  0-leaner.  Thé 
fact  from  which  the  little  narrative  of  Eliza  originated,  I  re- 
ceived  from  my  husband.  I  mi^^ht  hâve  predicted  the  consé- 
quence.   I  was,  of  course,  detected. 

But  I  had  yet  a  further  reason  for  concealment.  I  was 
ambitions  of  being  considered  independewb  as  a  tvriter.  If  I 
possessed  any  merit  I  was  solicitons  it  should  remain  undi- 
minished,  nor  did  I  harbor  a  wish  that  my  errors  should  be 
imputed  to  another,  and  I  imagined  I  côuld  effectually  accom- 
plish  my  views  in  this  particular,  by  suffering  my  connections 
of  every  description  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  ot  my  plans  ; 
nor  can  I  conçoive  myself  culpable  in  thus  acting,  since  1  was 
not  seeking  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  human  being,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  I  could  essentially  dishonor  those  aflfec- 
tionate  friends  to  whom  my  heart  bas  ever  acknowledged  the 
most  ardent  and  grateful  attachment. 

''  Eosseau  has  said,  that  although  a  female  may  ostensible 
wield  the  peu,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  man  of  letters  sits 
behind  the  curtain  to  guide  its  movements  ;  and,  contemplat- 
ing  this  assertion,  I  imagined  that  if  those  of  the  literatij  to 
whose  aid  either  friendship  or  affinity  might  entitle  me,  were 
not  80  far  in  my  councii  as  even  to  be  informed  of  my  designs, 
they  would,  at  least,  l)e  exempted  from  those  censures  which 
my  foUy  or  presumption  might  involve. 

"  A  celebrated  writer  of  the  présent  century  observes  that 
a  woman  ought  never  to  suffer  a  man  to  add  a  single  word  to 
her  writings,  if  she  does  the  man  she  consults,  let  him  be  who 
he  may,  will  always  pass  for  the  original  inventor,  while  she 
will  be  accused  of  putting  her  name  to  the  works  of  others  ; 
and  surely  the  feeiings  of  rectitude  mtist  revolt  even  at  a 
suspicion  of  this  kind. 

**  Thus  much  hâve  T   fhought  proper  to  say   hy  way  of  rc- 
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spoiiding  to  some  invidious  remarks  which  mj  tnanner  of  con 
ducting  the  foregoing  papers,  particularlj  their  masculine 
character,  hâve  occasioned." 

As  the  title  indicates,  "  The  Gleaner,"  is  a  "  misoéllaneous^ 
production,"  the  papers  beîng  on  a  varietj  of  thèmes  ;  but 
the  story  of  Margaretta,  which  runs  through  the  volumes, 
seeks  to  give  a  continuitj  to  the  varions  essajs.  The  author 
had  a  great  passion  for  the  drama,  and  has  furnished  two 
long  plays  in  her  last  Volume,  one  exceedingly  sentimental^ 
entitled  ^^  Yirtue  Triumphant,"  and  the  other  a  patriotic  pro- 
duction, called  "  The  Traveller  Returned."  The  former  was 
bronght  out  in  the  Boston  Théâtre,  "March  2d,  1795,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Médium."  ^  It  was  severely  criticised,  and 
the  authorship  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Murray,  but  publicly  de- 
nied  by  hîm  in  The  Oentindy  March  4th.  In  The  CHeaner 
Mrs.  Murray  complained  that  "  the  players  were  generally 
déficient  in  their  parts,  and  more  than  one  of  the  comedians 
confessed  that  they  came  on  the  stage  with  scarce  a  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  sentiment  which  they  were  to  express."  Of  the 
criticisms  on  the  merits  of  the  play,  she  says. 

*^  I  will  own  that  I  hâve  attended  with  some  displeasure  ta 
comments,  which  were  evidently  the  resuit  of  a  want  of  in- 
formation, and  which  were,  nevertheless,  pronounced  with  ail 
the  peremptory  warmth  of  rancorous  criticism.  One  coxcoml> 
observed  that  the  pièce  was  nothing  else  but  a  string  of  tedi- 
ous,  insipid,  unconuected  dialogues,  witiiout  even  the  smallest 
vestige  of  design^  and  that  he  found  it  altogether  impossible  to- 
continue  in  the  play-house  during  its  présentation.  Â  second 
wished  the  author  had  not  kept  the  denoument  out  of  sight 
till  the  last  scène  in  the  last  act  !  It  would  hâve  been  better, 
he  said,  if  the  catastrophe  could  hâve  met  the  view  of  the  au- 
dience at  eveiy  tum^  and  thus  given  them  an  interest  in,  and' 
prepared  them  for  the  event  !  !  Â  third  conceived  he  evinced 
his  candor  by  allowing  that  if  the  play  eauld  be  metamarphosect 
mto  a  novelj  it  might  he  endured!  " 


The  manager  oifered  to  make  a  second  présentation  of  the- 
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play,  but  ^^  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of  the  drama,  depressed 
bj  remarks  of  this  description,  officiouslj  handed  her  both  by 
friends  and  enemies,  declined."  **  The  Traveller  Beturned  " 
was  performed  in  the  Boston  Théâtre,  March  9th,  1796. 
Robert  Treat  Paine  criticîsed  it  severely  in  the  "  OrreryJ^ 
and  attribnted  the  authorship  to  Mrs.  Murray.  A  correspon* 
dent  of  the  CeirM'ad  replied  to  the  criticism  with  much  tart- 
ness,  and  Paine  rejoined  witli  equal  severity,  insinuating  that 
Mrs.  Murray  was  the  correspondent  of  the  OeaiiML.  The 
eontroversy  occasioned  articles  in  other  papere,  and  iinally 
called  forth  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  : 

^^  Mr.  Russell,  I  hâve  been  accustomed  from  early  life  to 
give  unlimited  crédit  to  the  oid  proverb,  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ;  and  being  from  the  dawn  of  my  existence  trained  up 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  tbuth,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  départ 
therefrom  ;  and  though  I  deh'glit  to  give  pleasure,  I  do  not 
recollect  speaking  well  to,  or  of  any  individual  that  I  did  not 
thiiJt  deserved  it. 

"  Some  questions  asked  by  *  A  Friend  '  in  the  Mercury  oî 
this  day,  I  conçoive  no  one  can  be  so  well  qualified  to  an- 
swer  as  myself;  and  for  the  information  of  that  friend  in 
particular,  and  as  many  of  the  public  in  gênerai,  as  do  me 
the  honor  to  take  kind  or  unkind  notice  of  me,  I  beg  leave  to 
answer  them. 

^^And  first,  I  do  most  solemuly  déclare  that  I  never  wrote 
*'  The  Traveller  Retnrned*,  or  a  single  Une  in  that  or  any  other 
play,  not  that  I  think  time  hadly  spent  in  writing  a  good  play, 
and  that  ^  The  Traveller  Returned  '  cornes  under  that  descrip- 
tion I  am  bouud  to  believe,  not  only  from  the  gênerai  bursta 
of  applause  it  met  with  on  its  représentation,  but  from  the 
judgmcnt  of  some  of  the  best  judges  of  dramatic  excellence  in 
this  town. 

"  Seeondly.  I never  was  a  player  of  the  strolling  or  statiotir 
ary  kind,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Not  that  I  conçoive  it  dis- 
honest  or  dishonorable  to  appear  on  the  stage,  there 

To  wake  the  soûl  by  tander  strokes  of  art; 
To  rmiie  the  genius  and  to  roend  the  heart; 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtne  bold, 
Live  o'ar  eaoh  scène,  and  be  what  they  behold. 

And  I  hâve  known  of  some,  who  off  and  on  the  stage,  hâve 
œted  well  their  part^  and  there  ail  the  honor  lies. 
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*'  Thirdly.  It  is  not  afact  that  I  ever  read  a  pièce  presented 
for  publication  before  straiigers  and  apprentices  in  tlie  Cen- 
tinel  office.  Tins,  you,  sîr  can  testify,  whicli  a  love  of  justice 
will  DO  doubt  oblige  you  to  do,  detached  from  the  considéra- 
tion of  obliging  your^s  and  the  publions  most  obedient  servant, 
—  John  Murray^'* 

Near  the  close  of  tlie  season  the  same  play  was  performed 
*^  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  poor  widows  and  orphans  of  the  town 
of  Boston."  Tlic  bill  on  tliis  occasion  was  prefaced  with  a 
card  from  the  author,  respectfully  soliciting  the  patronage  of 
the  public,  and  ^^  relinquishing  her  daim  of  pecnniary  émolu- 
ment" in  favor  of  those  objects  of  charity.  Botween  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts  an  "  apology  for  the  author"  was  spoken 
by  Mrs.  S.  Powell.  The  complaining  tone  of  the  "  apology  " 
seems  to  imply  that  the  pièce  and  its  author  had  l>een  rudely 
handled  by  the  critics.  ^ 

Some  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  The  Oleaner 
Mrs.  Murray  had  pu()lished  ^^  in  a  periodical  publication  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,"  an  essay  on  ^^  The  Equality  of  the 
Sexes."  This  she  suppléments  by  four  papers  in  The 
OUaneTy  in  which  she  sets  forth  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
considering  women,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  undorstanding, 
in  every  rupect^  equal  to  men.  ^^  Our  évidences  tend  to  prove 
them  alike  capable  of  enduring  hardships  ;  equally  ingénions 
and  fruitful  in  resources  ;  their  fortitude  and  heroism  cannot 
be  surpassed  ;  tliey  are  equally  brave  ;  they  are  as  patriotic, 
as  influential,  as  energetic,  and  as  éloquent  ;  as  faithful  and 
as  persevering  in  their  attachments  ;  as  capable  of  supporting 
with  honor,  the  toils  of  government  ;  and  equally  susceptible 
of  every  literary  acquirement."  Some  of  the  discussions  of 
later  days  on  thèse  several  points  are  anticipated  by  her,  and 
she  champions  lier  cause  in  an  intercsting  and  forcible  man- 
ner.  Her  style  in  ail  her  writings  is  somewhat  stilted  and 
grandiloquent,  quite  of  the  Sir  Charles  Orandison  type, 
tliough,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than  was  peculiar  to  many  con- 
lemporary  writers. 

s  n>id.  Artiole,  Dranuttc  Reminitoaooat,  Na  Vf.,  p-  475. 
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Copies  of  The  Oleaner  having  been  sent  to  England,  it  was 
80  well  received  that  its  re-publication  îu  that  country  was 
solicited  aud  conseuted  to  by  Mrs.  Murray  ;  but  tlie  deatli  of 
the  geiitlemeu  to  whom  the  work  was  eiitrusted,  cansed  the 
Project  to  fail.  The  copy  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the 
use  of  the  printer,  aud  wlûch  her  English  friend  prepared  for 
the  press  by  erasing  such  local  allusions  and  phrases  as  would 
be  of  no  interest  to  her  anticipated  new  readers,  has,  after 
many  years,  retunied  to  this  country,  to  becouie  the  property 
of  the  Universalist  Historical  Society. 

A  very  interesting  séries  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Murray 
to  her  parents  ,while  she  was  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1790,  is  preserved.  They  are  of  value  as 
furnishing  us  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Universalist  laymon  of  that  day,  and  as  indicating  the  respect 
shown  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  noted  public  men  of  that  period. 

They  went  to  Philadelphia  to  assist  in  organizing  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Universalists  of  the  Uniied  States,  —  the  first  at- 
tempt  in  our  history  at  a  gênerai  organization  —  the  **  Associ- 
ation "  formed  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1786,  being  purely  local 
in  its  aim,  and  temporary  in  its  purpose,  and  holding  no  ses- 
sion after  1787.  The  Philadelphia  convention  assembled 
May  25th,  aud  continued  till  June  8th,  the  lougest  time  ever 
given  by  our  people  to  convention  purposes. 

At  that  time  the  prospects  of  Universallsm  in  Philadelphia 
were  most  flatteriug.  Christopher  Marshal,  the  family  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Président  of  tho  Unî- 
versity,  and  several  of  the  Professors  in  that  institution,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  are  among  those  named  by  Mrs.  Murray 
as  favoring  the  doctrine,  and  attendants  on  her  husband's 
preaching.  ^^The  sentiments  of  the  Universalists,''  she 
writes  ^^  are  growing  every  day  more  and  more  respectable  in 
this  city.  The  family  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  among  the  foremost  of 
their  favorers.  Mrs.  Bâche,  the  doctor's  daughter,  says  it  was 
her  father's  opinion  that  ^^no  System  in  the  Christian  world  was 
so  effectually  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  society  as 
hat  doctrine  which  shows  a  Ood  reconciling  the  lapsed 
world  lo  Himself." 
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Tliis  statement  of  Dr.  Franklin's  views  was  published  many 
years  ago,  in  tbe  Landon  MoiUhly  Magctzine  as  communicated 
to  the  correspondent  of  that  periodical  by  a  perscm  who  had 
visîted  Dr.  Franklin's  family,  and  was  copied  by  the  late  Dr. 
Whitemore,  in  lus  Modem  History  of  Unîversalism,  in  1829. 
As  it  was  an  anonymous  communication,  it  bas  boen  regarded 
by  many  as  mère  tradition,  if  not  wholly  imaginary.  We  are 
now  able  to  authenticate  it,  and  also  to  account  for  its  publi- 
cation in  the  magazine.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  proud  of  his 
wife*s  literary  abilities,  sent  this  séries  of  her  letters  to  his 
friend  in  England,  Rev.  Robert  Redding,  for  his  perusal,  the 
same  gentleman  who  subsequently  arranged  for  the  re-publi- 
cation  of  The  CHeaner,  The  letters  interested  Mr.  Redding 
80  greatly  that  he  copied  them  and  returned  the  originals, 
and  published  numerous  extracts  in  the  London  Magazine, 
among  whîch  was  this  with  référence  to  Mrs.  Murray's  visit  to 
Mrs.  Bâche,  and  their  conversation  on  the  religious  views  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  We  hâve  quoted  from  Mr.  Redding's  copy 
which  was  returned  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  by  his 
son,  since  deceased.  OfDr.  Rush,  Mrs.  Murray  says  in  the 
same  letter  : 

^^  Dr.  Rtish  is  a  man  of  sensé  and  letters.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  médical  and  literary  world.  I  am  happy  that  I 
can  narae  Dr.  Rush  as  an  Of)eii  avowed  Professer  of,  and  or- 
nament  to  the  Religion  of  Jésus.  Addressing  Mr.  Murray  this 
moming  with  much  candor,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  hâve  stood  much  alone.  How  hâve 
you  buffeted  the  storm  ?  What  a  torrent  of  préjudice,  tra- 
dition, malevolence  and  calumuy  hâve  you  had  to  encounter. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  your  naine,  —  you  were  preaching 
in  Bachelor's  Hall.  No  considération  would  bave  induced 
me  to  corne  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  had  I  met  you  I 
should  not  hâve  conceived  it  could  hâve  been  you,  except  I 
had  found  you  with  the  clovcn  foot  and  with  bonis  !  But 
now  peaceful  to  myself  is  the  révolution.  The  Bible  in  a  con- 
sbtent  book,  and  everything  that  is  excellent  it  contains.'  '* 

Of  the  estimation  in  vhich  Mr.  Murray  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  of  the  désire  of  the  church  there  to  retain  him, 
she  thus  speaks  : 
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'^  The  Philadelphîaii8  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  fix  Mr. 
Murray  among  them.  At  first  a  genteel  house,  rent  free  for 
life,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  was  proffered  him  ;  they 
iiow  propose  X250,  and  finally,tliey  add,  if  he  will  pledge  his 
Word  to  retuni  to  them  as  soon  as  he  oan  adjust  his  affairs  to 
the  Eastward,  they  will  iiisure  him,  exclusive  of  his  house 
rent,  .£400.  The  church  belonging  to  the  Universalists  in 
this  metropolib  not  being  spacious  enough  to  contaiu  the 
numbers  who  âoek  to  hear  him,  application  was  made  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  provost  or  président  of  the  collège  and  acad- 
emy  fo*-  the  use  of  a  building  belonghig  to,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Collège  Hall.  A  spécial  meeting  of  the  trustées 
was  upon  tliis  occasion  called,  and  unanimous  consent  ob- 
tained.  Dr.  Smith  sent  a  message  requesting  Mr.  Murray's 
attendance  nt  his  house.  Mr.  Murray,  you  will  not  doubt 
ol»eyed  the  siimmons.  when  he  was  escorted  to  the  hall  by 
the  Président  and  Prol'essors,  who  escorted  him  to  the  pulpit 
stairs  and  tlien  took  their  seats  in  the  assembly.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, after  delivering  a  discourse,  did  not  immediately  appoint 
a  future  lecture.  The  Président  addressed  him  :  *Sir,  I  ex- 
pected  you  would  hâve  published  other  opportunities  for,  you 
must  know  that  the  use  of  the  hall  is  yours,  when,  and  as 
frequently  as  you  please."  Accordingly,  in  the  week,  large 
and  respectable  audiences  are  collected  there.  Besides  the 
Président  Messrs.  Magaw,  Rogors,  Bond,  McDual  and  An- 
drews regularly  attended." 

Returning  from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  stopped 
a  few  days  in  New  York,  where  they  visited  Président  Wash- 
ington and  his  family,  and  received  a  call  from  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. "One  hour,"  writes  Mrs.  Murray,  "she  conde- 
scendingly  devoted  to  me,  and  so  much  of  friendship  did  her 
salutations  wear,  so  interested  and  animated  was  our  con- 
versation, that  a  bystander  would  hâve  lost  ail  idea  of  the 
distance  between  us,  and  would  hardly  hâve  supposed  that 
we  met  but  for  the  second  time." 

Vice-Président  Adams  sent  his  carrige  to  convey  them  to 
his  résidence  just  outside  the  city,  where  they  passed  an 
afternoon.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,"  writes  Mrs.  Murray, 
"  are  still  the  same  kind,  hospitable  people  who  some  months 
since  received  us  with  sucli  affectionate  and  amiable  kindness, 
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while  they  ciiltivated  tlioir  inheritance  at  Braintree.  Our 
réception  was  equallj  flattering,  and  we  received  tlie  same. 
marked  aiid  distinguished  attention/' 

The  descriptions  of  noted  persons  given  in  thèse  letters, — 
of  the  Personal  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
their  public  réceptions  and  their  daily  lîfe,  and  of  the  public 
buildings  then  occupied  by  Congress,  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting,  and  if  published  at  this  late  date,  woiild  give  some  in- 
formation not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  so  far  as  (he  writer's 
search  has  extended.  Possibly  they  may  be  transcribed  for 
some  future  article. 

We  copy  hère  her  description  ol  the  curious  Funeral  Cus- 
toms  in  New  York,  ninety-one  years  ago.  After  describing 
the  habiting  of  the  body  and  its  being  laid  in  the  coffin,  she 
says: 

*'  The  body  is  then  placed  in  the  entry  and  every  person  is 
at  liberty  to  examine  it.  Eight  pall  hearers  are  chosen,  ail 
of  whom,  togetlicr  with  the  ministers  and  physicians  are  not 
only  presented  with  gloves  but  with  fine  linen  scarfs.  One 
of  thèse  scarfs  will  take  three  yards  and  three-fourths,  and  it 
is  folded  and  tied  upon  the.shoulder  and  side  with  six  yards 
of  black  ribbon,  much  in  the  manner  in  which  our  children 
used  to  wear  their  sashes.  The  good  woman  that  ties  the 
scarf,  and  the  woman  that  dresses  the  body  reçoives  of  the 
same  white  linen  the  full  length  of  the  scarfs,  togetlier  with 
gloves.  Thèse  scarfs  are  worn  at  the  funeral,  and  the  ensu- 
ing  Sunday  ;  the  pall  bearers  and  physicians  attending 
at  the  meeting  where  the  deceased  was  occustomed  to  wor- 
ship.  No  female,  not  even  a  relative,  who  raakes  the  small- 
est  prétentions  to  fashion,  ever  attends  a  funeral  except  on 
the  démise  of  a  young  lady,  when  her  pall  is  home  by  eight 
maidens  dressed  iu  suowy  white,  and  wearing  plain  lawn 
hoods  and  scarfs,  made  in  the  manner  that  the  black  hoods 
used  to  be.  Thèse  hoods  and  scarfs,  as  also  the  ribbons, 
gloves  and  fans,  are  likewise  given,  and  they  too  make  their 
appearance  at  church  the  foUowiug  Sabbath.  Every  persou 
who  attends  the  iuneral,  both  witliin  and  without  doors,  is, 
préviens  to  the  interment,  plentifully  supplied  with  wine.  A 
waiter  is  appointed  to  every  room,  and  th^  are  very  atten- 
tive. Large  quantitics  are  often  swallowed.  Ten  gallons  of 
prime  Maderia  were  lately  expended  at  a  funeral.^' 
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lu  1794  Mr.  Murray  moved  his  famîly  to  Boston,  where 
they  took  up  tlieir  résidence  at  No.  5  Franklin  Place,  now  the 
lower  part  of  Franklin  street,  and  wbere  they  continued  to 
réside  till  his  deatli  in  1815.  Tliere  lies  before  us  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Murray  at  her  Boston  résidence,  în  July 
1795,  to  two  young  ladies,  her  cousin  and  nièce.  It  describes 
several  patriotic  observances  which  had  taken  place  that  suiu- 
mer,  and  gives  an  account  of  Commencement  exercises  which 
she  attended  at  Harvard  Collège.  A  wide  contrast  is  notice- 
able  between  Commencement  then  and  now.  She  had  been 
making  a  visit  at  Dr.  Spring*»,  in  Watertown,  and  says  : 

"  During  my  stay  in  Watertown,  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitations  of  my  kind  friends,  I  accepted  a  seat  in  their 
coach  and  accompanied  them  toour  Commencement.  I  hâve 
never  before  been  a  spectator  of  the  confusion,  which,  on 
those  public  days,  pervades  the  peaceful  and  hallowed  scènes 
of  Harvard  ;  nor  simll  I  be  again  solicitons  to  partake  the 
pleasures  of  Commencement.  1  am  ready  to  say  they  order 
thèse  things  botter  in  Philadelphia,  in  wliich  city  1  hâve  fre- 
quently  witnessed  similar  occasions.  Metiiinks  days  appro- 
priated  to  an  exhibition  of  literary  productions,  and  a  confer- 
ring  of  literary  degrees,  ouglit  not  to  be  marked  by  riot  and 
intempérance,  either  in  méats  or  in  driuks,  or  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  unbridlcd  mirth.  The  assembly  on  Commencement 
day  was  tiie  most  noisy  in  whicli  1  liave  ever  mingled.  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  obtained  a  place  in  tlie  meeting  house  in 
the  morning,  and  the  tops  of  the  pews  were  so  closely  filled  as 
wholly  to  intercept  from  my  view  the  smallest  glimpse  of  the 
speakers  ;  —  but  this  was  not  ail,  —  the  confusion  of  the  sur- 
rounding  voices  split  every  sentence  to  pièces,  so  that  1  could 
scarcely  catcli  a  flying  sentiment,  or  even  a  vagrant  idea.  In 
the  afternoon  1  determined  on  securing  a  better  stand,  and 
accordingly  1  took  my  seat  in  the  front  gallery,  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  before  tlie  commencement  of  tiie  exercises. 
During  tliis  tedious  interval  the  house  was  crowded  and  tu- 
multuous.  The  théâtre  when  compared  thereto  might  be  im- 
agined  a  sequestered  grot  ;  —  hissing,  clapping,  hallooing, 
stamping,  shrieking,  —  but  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  con- 
vey  an  adéquate  idea  of  tiie  licentious  and  disonant  uproar 
which  disgraced  tiie  sacred  rites  of  Science.  It  was  in  vain 
that  upon  tlie  entrance  of  the  Governor,  Président,  Clergy, 
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Ac,  we  liad  flattered  ourselves  with  the   returii  of  tbe  sem- 
blanoe  of  order.    The  wild,  indécent  uproar  still  continued, 
and  tho  Président  dedared  his  appréhension  that  the  exer- 
cises must  be  suspended  !    The  Gk>vernor  arose  and  addressed 
the  populace,  but  had  he  spoken  in  thunder  he   would  not 
hâve  iieen  heard  ;  and  his  interférence  and  manner,  however 
dignified,  did  not  efiectuate  the  wished  for  calm.    The  au- 
thority  of  the  high  sheri£f  was  as  unsuccessfuUj  interposed  ; 
and,  for  me,  I  most  devoutly  wished  myself  amid  the  sjlvan 
haunts  which  so  delightfully  variegate  the  lands  adjacent  the 
seat  of  Doctor  Spring.     Authority  thus  frustrated  in  its  at- 
tempts  to  cloar  the  appropriated  seats,  and  to  procure  silence, 
a  trial  of  strcngth  ensued.     Numbers  were  tumbled  headlong 
from  the  eminences  they  had  so  unwarrantably  seized,  and 
many  were   turned  neck  and  shoulders  out  of  doors.     The 
noise,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  subside,  and  we  despaired 
of  our  afteriioon's  entertainment.    Yet  you  are  not  to  conceive 
that  there  are  iio  rational  pleasures  to  be  obtained  at  Com- 
mencement, by  no  means,  there  are  many,  but  I  shall  only  note 
the  most  conspicuous.    The  lover  of  happy  human  faces  will 
be  amply  gratified  ;  large  and  brilliant  circles  of  ladies,  among 
which  are  to  bc  found  the  most  finished  forms  aud  beautiful 
countenances,  graced  the  house.     The  most  dignified  charac- 
ters  were  assembled,  and  a  kind  of  conspicuous  pride  elates 
the  heart  while  contemplating  those  personages  who  are  an 
honor  to  our  species.     But  this  was  not  ail,  Mr.  Paine,  the 
orator  of  the  afternoon,  at  length  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
his  appearance  changed  the  loud  clamor  <>f  tongues  and  com- 
bination  of  discordant  sounds  into  a  kind  of  dying  murmur, 
which   may  be  poetically  compared  to  the  subsiding  waves 
after  the  storm  on   the  océan  is  no  more.     But  the  effoct  of 
his  exordium  was  truly  astonishing  ;  silence  instantly  per- 
vaded  the  motley  crowd,  attention  bent  triumphant,  and  happy 
expérience  reminded  us  of  those  days  in  which  a  Demosthe- 
nes  and  a  Cicero,  arresting  the  frenzy  of  tumult  restored  an 
ungovernable  populace  to  the  exercise  of  reason." 

Very  few  persons  are  now  living  who  ever  saw  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray.  A  nièce,  the  vénérable  Mrs.  Worcester,  is  still  living  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  who  spent  several  years  with  her  aunt  after 
Mr.  Murray's  death.  Two  very  intelligent  aged  women  who 
well  remember  her,  still  réside  in  Oloucester.  Thèse  unité 
in  describing  her  as  possessing  remarkable  personal  beauty. 
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gifted  witlî  wonderful  conversational  powers,  and  much  be- 
loved  and  sought  after  by  tlie  better  portion  of  society.  The 
laie  Rev.  Sébastian  Streeter,  wlio  often  met  her,  describes  ber 
as  being  of  commanding  person,  of  very  strong  détermination 
and  nerve,  but  always  discriminating,  intelligent  and  polite. 
She  was  very  much  attached  to  the  peculiar  views  promul- 
gated  by  her  husband,  and  like  him,  quite  impatient  at  any 
présentation  of  Universalism  on  any  other  than  Rellyan 
grounds,  as  the  following  incident  will  illustrate  : 

Mr.  Murray  havîng  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia  left  his 
pulpit  in  charge  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  then  a  young  man.  In 
one  of  his  sermons  he  advanced  views  in  exposition  of  the 
passage,  '^  Ând  when  ail  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him, 
then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put 
ail  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  ail  in  ail  ;  ^'  which 
were  not  the  views  entertaincd  by  Mr.  Murray.  While  Mr. 
Ballou  was  closing  his  discourse,  Mrs.  Murray  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr.  Balch,  a  prominent  member  of  the  congrégation,  who 
sat  in  the  siuger's  seats,  requesting  him  to  ^^  say  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  more  especially  to  the  strangers  présent,  that  the 
views  presented  by  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  of  this  ohurch 
to-day,  are  not  those  that  are  usually  promulgated  hère,  and 
they  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  entertained  by  Mr. 
Murray."  Mr.  Balch  did  as  requested,  and  Mr.  Ballou  rising 
to  announce  the  closing  hymn,  mildly  responded  :  ^^  The  au- 
dience will  please  take  notice  of  what  our  brother  has  said," 
and  proceeded  with  the  closing  service.  This  occured  in  the 
fall  of  1798,  and  Mr.  Murray  mourned  that,  from  that  time 
his  peoplo  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  many  finding  it 
impossible  to  be  satisâed  with  Rellyanism.  Â  movement  was 
shortly  after  set  on  foot  to  induce  Mr.  Ballou  to  move  to  Bos- 
ton and  establish  a  new  society,  but  his  reply  was,  that  so 
long  as  his  beloved  brother  Murray  remained  there  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  any  division  in  his  congrégation. 

Mrs.  Murray  had  two  children  ;  a  son  who  died  in  infancy, 
in  1789,  and  a  daughter,  Julia  Maria,  born  in  Âugust  1791, 
and  married  in   1812  to  Adam  fjewis  Benjamin,  of  Natchez^ 
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Mississippi.  Their  marriage  took  place  the  evening  of  the 
day  that  Mr.  Benjamin  graduated  from  Harvard  Collège. 
After  their  daughter's  marriage,  Mrs.  Murray  arranged  aud 
supervised  the  publication  of  her  husbaud's  sermons  and  let* 
ters,  he  having  been  an  invalid  since  1809.  Afker  his  death 
she  published  his  memoir,  written  by  himself  to  1774,  and 
brought  down  by  her  till  the  close  of  his  life.  She  then  took 
up  her  abode  with  her  daughter,  at  Natchez,  where  she  died 
Juue  6th,  1^520.  Ât  her  death  she  left  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  including  her  husband's  diaries» 
coTering  nearly  the  entire  period  of  his  résidence  in  America  ; 
his  correspondence,  many  of  her  own  un  published  essays, 
poems  and  other  papers,  and  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  Oeneral  Nathaniel  Greene  and 
his  widow,  and  many  other  illustrious  persons.  Thèse  papers, 
Mrs.  Worcester,  above  referred  to,  informed  the  writer,  were 
stored  in  an  unoccupied  house  on  her  son-in-law's  plantation, 
and  when  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  them  a  few  years 
afterwards,  they  were  found  to  be  utterly  rotted  and  spoiled 
by  the  mildew.  The  scanty  material  used  in  preparing  tins 
article  probably  covers,  therefore,  about  ail  that  is  available  to 
us  as  a  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Judith  Murray. 


Article  XIII. 
New  Testament  Synanyms. 


liie  time  is  happily  past  when  an  apology  is  needed  for  any 
attempt  to  elucldate  the  synonyms  of  tlie  New  Testament. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  while  Universalists  hâve  by 
no  means  refused  to  play  the  part  of  ^^  dividers  and  discern- 
ers  "  of  words  when  they  related  to  "  punishment  *'  or  to  the 
"  end  of  the  world,"  they  hâve,  nevertlieless,  made  little  use 
of  the  results  of  philological  study  with  référence  to  more 
gênerai  needs. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  every  application  of 
the  principles  and  processes  of  comparative  philology  to  the 
accurate  weighing  of  the  précise  ralue,  absolute  and  relative, 
of  important  words  of  the  New  Testament,  bas  lessened  the 
strain  upon  faith  and  given  a  clearer  insight  into  the  harmûny 
which  doubtless  subsists  between  the  différent  parts  of  the 
divine  Word.  Récent  investigations  into  the  exact  meaning 
and  force  of  the  words  akop  and  aidiog  hâve  proved  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  exegete  who  is  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel  of  good  tidings.  But  this  fact  càn  not  be  urged 
as  a  reason  why  other  synonyms  not  less  interesting 
and  significant  should  be  left  altogether  untouched.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  in  this  bnef  article  to  point  out  the  es- 
sential  différences  in  the  meanins;  of  the  Greok  words  (miaria 
and  ântidua  which  no  author,  so  far  as  known,  has  yet  taken 
pains  to  distinguish  at  iength.  The  etymology  of  the  words 
first  demands  attention. 

Both  àniaria  and  amiÔBia  are  derived  from  the  same  root. 
This  root  appears  in  its  most  primitive  form  in  the  old  Aryan 
Miandhj  to  bind,  to  unité,  (see  Pick's  Wôerterbuch  der  Indo- 
germauischen  Grundsprache).  In  Sanskrit  it  becomes  bandh 
to  bind,  to  unité  ;  also  to  fix,  to  fis  upon,  spoken  of  the  mind, 
eyes,  &o.  Joined  with  the  préposition  ni  it  sometimes  raeans 
to  fetter.  It  may  be  reiparked  also,  that  the  caïuative  sensé 
of  bandh  is  of  fréquent  occurrence  in  Sanskrit,  (see  Benfey's 
Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  p.  H25  ;  Bopp's  Glossarium 
Ciimparativum,  p.  262  ;  Pott  Ëtymol.  Forsch.  I.  251  ;  Ben- 
fey's  Griesch.  Wurzellexicon,  II.  94).  We  may  add  that  this 
root  is  found  under  varions  forras  in  most  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peau  tongues.^  In  the  Gothic  bandj  tobind,  it  appears  but 
slightly  touched  by  phonetic  decay.  The  reader  may  com- 
pare the  Latin  fid^j  fid^ê-s  ;  Anglo-Saxon  /(ut  ;  old  H.  Qer- 
meLnfaê4i;  new  H.  German  feê-t. 

1  Gnrtiiis  (Gnmdtiige  der  Grieeh.  Et.  p.  386,  woqM  derlre  ftfi&n  from  hkM, 
>  wtikened  ftinn  of  bkm^dh.  Ooriteo  and  OnManuui  «dopt  die  saom  view.  D«H>niok 
howttrer,  in  bis  roreiw  of  Schmidfs  Getoh.  det  Indoterm.  VocalinDUJi,  (Zeitsohritf, 
n^  V6rgl0t«b.  Spraohfonohang,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  80),  «groM  with  Sohmidt  ind  msjin^ 
that  Mtctt  oonld  haT«  baen  the  Graeoo-Italio  form* 
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We  hove  neither  time  nor  spaoe  to  notice  idl  tl»e  variôus 
forme  whioh  this  wiord  assun^ft  în  Greek,  muoh  less  exhibit 
tbe  proeess  of  deriyatioB  by  whioh  each  form  is  produoed. 
We  shall  endeavor,  howerer,  to  indicate  the  steps  by 
which  the  nouns  dnunia  and  àmiôua  (with  whieb  we  princi- 
pally  bave  to  do),  are  derived  from  the  most  primitiTe  form 
ei  the  Greek  verb. 

Aituttia  is  derived  immediately  from  nuniç^  and  matiç  (faîth- 
ful,  trusty,)  is  foriiied  from  the  verb  rud^  the  présent  tense 
of  which  is  notfound  inOreek,  thoiigh  some  of  the  tenses  of 
fr<i^  are  formed  from  the  stem  ntO.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  dnunia  (prefix  aa<withont)  is  the  qual- 
ity  of  heing  tmfaithful,  faithlessuess,  unbelief. 

'ATwdnut  is  likewise  a  noun  of  quality,  and  is  formed  imme- 
diately from  àmtdfiç^  (not  to  bepersuaded,  disobedient,)  while 
cateiâ^  must  be  reforred  to  neiâm^  to  persuade,  or  rather  to  the 
passive  form  Toidofu^  to  be  persuaded,  to  obey.  ^jinédniM^ 
(a»without  as  beiore)  therefore,  signifies  the  conduct  of  one 
wbo  can  not  be  persnaded,  disobedience,  contumaey. 

We  can  give  no  rational  explanation  of  the  difiereneea  of 
meaning  which  subsist  between  Amoria  and  àntidiia  witliout 
inquiring  more  particnlarly  respecting  the  précise  meaning  of 
the  words  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  supposititions 
nid^^  {the  présent  ot  this  root  was  probably  used  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Grœco-Italian  history),  doubtless  signified  to 
trusta  spoken  of  a  fnommtary  action,  such  action  being  usually 
expressed  in  Greek  by  a  verbal  root  contaiuing  a  weak  vowel. 

TlëiO-tû  may  be  called  an  inteusified  form  of  m^-«,  — 
the  I  of  the  latter  word  becoming  <t  by  a  proeess  oalled,  in  San- 
skrit, Ouna,  or  vowel-firtrengthening.  By  thit  strengthen- 
ing  of  the  root  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  indicale  a  ûMtinued 
in  contrast  to  a  momentary  action.^  Tlmdm^  l^erefore,  prima- 
rily  signfies  to  bind  firmly,  to  ufiite  doaely  as  in  Mendébip  ; 

<  PvdT.  WUItne^r  T«KànU  ail  nich  ehâUget  iti  the  root  m  phwwtte  i»tlMr  Hmd  dy- 
nanfo;  tbongh  h%  admitt  that  pbaiMtle  abaagat  maj  aftMwaiJi  ba'pvt te  djnamie 
■Ma.  If oat  phllologiftt,  bowarar,  adopt  the  othar  Tiaw.  Baa  Onittat,  Daa  Yarbo» 
êm  Oriatoh.  Spr.  VoL  I.,  p.  16,  f ;  alM  Pailaa  Introd.  to  Utln  aod  «taahllyaologj, 
Cbapt  YI., '««han  tUa  aidjaat  la  dlMUMad  Moiawtaat^t  1 
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tlieti  hf  tt  natural  transition,  tbe  exercise  of  tkat  trust  or  pos- 
iiji^  conviction  wbich  résulta  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  otbers 
Aee  Uke  belief.  Hence  neiâ^  is  ordinarily  used  in  tlie  sensé 
^f  to  persuade.  Tbe  signification  of  tbe  middle  or  passive 
woice  bas  already  been  given. 

Corning  now  to  tbe  compouud  verbs  from  wbich  mnatia  and 

'^ëidëia  are  more  immediately  derived,  we  find   tbat  dnunm 

properly  means  to  distrust,  to  doubt,  tben  to  refuse  belief  ; 

^wfaile  ànuâérn  plainly  means  not  to  permit  one's  self  to  be  per- 

43uaded,  to  refuse  obédience. 

'Antaxia^  tberefore,  may  be  properly  rendered  distrust,  un-^ 
t)elief,  witb  référence  eitber  to  persons  or  tbings.  It  sbould 
1)0  remarked  also,  tbat  tbis  distrust  or  unbelief  arises  from 
^ant  of  knowledge,  or  lack  of  interest  in  its  object,  ratber 
tban  from  préjudice.  Anûdua^  on  tbe  otber  band,  implies 
nrejection  of  ail  efforts  at  persuasion  wbetber  by  appeals  to 
^rsonal  interest  or  to  reason  —  a  canfirmed  unbelief,  of  wbicb 
«tbe  natural  resuit  is  disobedience. 

Let  us  now  carefully  note  tbe  distinction  wbicb  obtains 
^in  tbe  use  of  tbese  words  in  tbe  Greek  classics.  Our  citations 
Ktnust  be  few.  In  Tbeognis  (Poetœ  Lyrici  6r»ci,  Bergki's  éd. 
vpage  427,  line  881,)  nicxiç  and  tmiaria  are  found  in  tbe  same 
t^entence  ;  tbe  passage  is  as  foUows  :  "  I  bave  lost  pro^erty 
tbrougb  confidence  (^Arrei),  I  bave  saved  it  tbrougb.  distrust 
v^aifKJTny)." 

.£scbylus  uses  ànurria  several  times  in  tbe  sensé  of  ^^  mis- 
ntrust.''  We  cite  a  single  passage  from  tbé  Agamemnon,  1. 
-269.  Glytemnestra,  in  announciug  to  tbe  Cborus  tbe  news  of 
rtbe  capture  of  Troy,  says  :  "  You  will  learn  a  greater  joy 
-tban  you  expect  to  bear  ;  tbe  Argives  bave  taken  tbe  city  of 
IPriam."  The  Cborus  replies  :  "  How  say  you  î  tbrougb 
-mUtruêt  tbe  word  escaped  me." 

Sopbocles  {Oed.  Col.  line  610)  uses  munia  in  tbe  sensé  of 

-want  of  faithy  miêtniêt.    Oedipus  says  "  Failli  (nun^ç)  is  dy- 

ing,  but  faîtblessness  (^anunia)  floiirlshes.'' 

.,  Plato  uaes  dnunia  mauy  timed- .  We  make  only  two  cîta- 

Éions  from  bis  writings.    Tbe  first  is  as  folio ws  :    *^  Tlûey 
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seemed  again  to  confound  us  who  had  been  persuaded  and  to 
make  qh  to  doubt  (usdatattap  xara^aXeîfy^^  '■  The  second 
(from  the  same  paragrapli)  is  found  in  the  Phaddo,  88,  D.  It 
reads  thns  :  ^^  Now  he  bas  again  fallen  into  doubt  vûv  tk 
munîap  nmanimoM).^^  Theophrastus  in  bis  "  Cliaracters,''" 
gîves  a  définition  of  àmatia.  He  says  (p.  19,  Poss's  Ed.)"^ 
^^ànunla  of  course,  carries  with.it  a  certain  suspicion  of  wrong.'^^ 

Of  the  later  Greek  writers  we  shall  cite  only  Longinus» . 
In  \i\%  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime,"  88.2,  he  says  :  **  Such  an* 
ill-timed  encomium  awakens  mistrust   (cMusriaç)^  A;c." 

We  turn  now  to  àmideia.  This  word  is  used  by  no  writer- 
earlier  than  Xenophon,  though  the  verb  cbtetdém  and  the  ad- 
jective  àotBiâi^  from  which  douideut  is  immediately  derived,  are- 
used  many  times  by  the  classic  writers.  Amôim  (poetic  forn^ 
for  àmidifo)  is  frequently  found  in  Homer  with  the  meaning- 
"  to  disobey,"  and  it  is  also  used  once  by  Pindar  in  Pyth.  IV.. 
86.,  where  it  signifies  "  to  refuse." 

The  full  form,  àftudém^  however,  appears  first  în  the 
Agamemnon  of  .^chylus,  line  1049.  I  give  a  free  transia* 
tion  of  the  passage  :  "  If  you  obeyed,  why,  then  you  would 
obey  ;  but,  perhaps  you  would  not  ohey  (<wr«^ot^ç)." 

The  passages  in  the  classics  where  dateiâ^  occurs  are  instruc- 
tive inasmuch  as  they  make  clear  the  distinction  in  meaning 
which  subsists  between  this  word  and  anUnoç. 

Theognis  (line  1285  Bergk's  éd.),  affords  the  first  in- 
stance of  its  use.  I  give  a  literal  translation  :  ^^  Ochild,  hear 
me  !  I  will  not  utter  incredible  speech  (àtei^  ftvdor,^^') 

Thucydides  (2.84)  applies  the  word  to  ships  in  the  sensé  of 
unmanageablej  while  in  Philo,  2.87,  ciô^çor  àmiOéateçoi  may  be 
rendered  ^*  more  unyielding  than  iron."  Callimachus  in  the 
Ode  to  Diana,  line  67,  employs  the  word  in  the  sensé  of  diê(h 
bedierU.  Tlie  passage  is  as  follows  :  <^  In  case  a  maiden  is 
disobedient  (Àrêi^/a)  to  her  mother,  the  mother,  (to  frighten. 
ber)  calls  up  Cycloi>s  or  lightening,  A;c." 

We  now  reach  the  noun  isuidua  with  which  (together  with' 
immia  we  are  principally  concemed.  Classic  usage  furnishes 
biitfew  ezamples  of  the  word;  none,  indeed,  of  the  older^ 
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writers,  exoept  Xenophon,  uses  it  at  ail.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  well  to  translate  the  wbole  paragraph  in  which  the 
Word  is  found.  Socrates  said,  ^^  I  perceive  that  thèse  tliinga 
are  so  ;  and  jet  the  state  appears  to  me  now  more  favorably 
disposed  for  any  worthy  urovernor  ;  for  self-confidence  boget» 
carelessness,  indifférence  and  disobedience  (ànu&wx»y.  Xen. 
Mem.  8.  5.  5).  'AntiOwx,  is  used  at  least  once  by  Plutarch, 
but  I  haye  not  the  original  at  hand. 

In  the  New  Testament  munU  and  cbiëidetu  are  used  gener- 
ally  with  clearly  defined  différences  of  meaning,  and  never  as 
exactly  equipollent  and  convertible.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  when  words,  especially  those  from  the  same 
root,  take  on  ethical  significations  the  subjective  élément  often 
renders  it  difficult  to  seize  the  real  dififerences  in  meaning  that 
obtain. 

A^ing  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinctions  already 
drawn  between  ànunla  aud  dmidua^  we  shall  now  cite  ail  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  containg  dmazia^  that  we  may 
exhibit,  if  possible,  the  différent  degrees  of  etliical  significance 
expressed  by  the  word.  We  rejeot  Matt.  xvii  :  20,  since  both 
Tregelles  and  Tischendorf  hère  supplant  wtiatlav  by 
ohywtustiav, 

1.  Tim.  i.  18,  "  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.^^ 
Mark.  ix.  24,  "  I  belîeve  ;   help  thon  mine  unlelief.^^    Hère 
the   idea  of  blameworthiness  first  émerges  ;  the  father  had 
already  had  évidence  of  divine  power. 

Rom.  iv.  20,  "He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
through  unheliefy 

Matt.  xiii.  58,  ''  And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there 
because  of  their  unbelief,*^ 

Mark  vi.  6,  "  And  he  marvelled  because  of  their  unheli^y 
That  our  Saviour  regarded  his  hearers  as  culpable  in  rejecting 
his  teaching  is  évident.     Besides,  in  rejecting  so  many  proofia 
of  t\\Q  fuljUlment  of  prophecy,  they  justly  incurred  more  blâme 
than  Abraham  would  hâve  donc  in  rejecting  a  promise. 
Rom.  xi.  28,  "  If  they  abîde  not  in  unbelief.'* 
Rom.  xi.  20,  "  Because  of  unbellef  they  were  broken  off." 
•Rom.  iii.  3,  ^^  Shall  their  uTibelirf  make  the  promise  of  Ood 
ofnoeffect?" 
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Mark  xvi.  14,  ''  And  he  upbraided  tlieiu  witli  their  unie- 
lief.^^  The  disciples  had,  indeed,  siiuied  against  liglit.  but 
doubtless  welcoined  further  proof  of  our  Lord's  résurrection. 

Heb.  iii.  12,  "Take  heed,  bretlireu,  lest  there  be  in  any  of 
you  an  evil  heart  of  unheliet\  in  departin^r  froin  the  living 
God."  In  this  use  of  ànunia  there  is  clearly  donoted  a  de- 
gree  of  obstinacy  which  inay,  at  any  moment,  issue  in  somc 
outward  act  of  disobedience. 

Heb.  iii.  19,  ^^  So  we  see  that  they  could  uot  enter  in  be- 
cause  of  unbelief,*^  Hère  the  whole  context  (which  should 
be  read  in  this  connection)  makes  painfully  apparent  a  con- 
tumacy  which  is  wont  to  raanifest  itself  in  repecUed  as  well 
as  flagrant  acts  of  transgression. 

The  raeaning  o(  ootunia  in  the  last  two  passages  qnoted,  dif- 
fers  but  little,  indeed,  from  that  of  <ine(deiu  ;  the  apostle,  how- 
ever,  seems  hère  to  dwell  upon  the  cause  of  the  calamities  tiiat 
befell  the  Jews,  to  eraphasize  the  dangerous  tendeney  of  doubt 
and  unbelief — the  overt  acts  of  disobedience  whiciî  naturally 
follow  on  this  belief  being  incidentally  mentioned  or  tacitly 
implied.  'Amidfia^  is  disobedience  contemplated  in  its  overt 
acts  of  opposition  to  the  Divine  law,  the  true  caiLse  of  sueh 
disobedience  being  inferred.  Anusxla  bas  its  origin  rather  in 
ignorance  or  infirmity,  and  is  often  but  ^'  the  négative  omis- 
sion of  good  ;  "  the  central  idea  contained  in  oTteiâeiu  is  that 
of  deliberate  and  intentional  opposition  to  the  will  of  another 
and  is  often  a  '•  presumptuous  sin." 

.  We  shall  now  cite  ail  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
containing  dnetôeia^  arranging  tnem  as  before  so  as  to  exhibit 
as  far  as  possible,  the  différent  degrees  of  guilt  indicated 
by  the  word  in  the  varions  situations  in  which  it  occurs. 

We  must  remind  the  reader,  however,  that  this  attempt 
will  be  more  obnoxionsto  the  intrusion  of  error  than  the 
former,  since  in  the  domain  of  morals  results  may  be  more 
safely  inferred  from  motives  than  motives  from  results. 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  cited  our  version  iucorrectly 
rendors  dmideia  by  "  unl>elief." 

Bph.  ii.  2,  ^^  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
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of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  tbe  children  of  diio- 
hedienee.^* 

Ool.  iii»  6,  <^  For  which  things'  sake  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  com- 
eth  (properly  iê  coming)  on  the  children  of  disobedienee.*^ 

Eph.  T.  6,  ^^  Let  no  man  deoeive  you  with  vain  words  :  for 
because  of  thèse  thinga  the  wrath  of  Qod  cometh  on  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedienee.** 

Heb.  iv.  6,  ^'  Seeing,  therefore,  that  some  must  enter  there- 
in,  and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  preached  entered  not  in  be- 
cause of  disobedience.*^ 

Heb.  iv.  11,  "  Let  us  labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest, 
lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  diêobedieneeJ* 

Rom.  xi.  80,  "  For  as  ye  in  times  past  hâve  not  believed 
6od,  yethave  now  obtained  mercy  through  theïr  disobedience.^* 

Rom.  xi.  82,  "  For  God  hath  concluded  them  ail  in  di$(h 
bediencBy  that  he  might  hâve  mercy  upon  ail." 

The  spécifie  degrees  of  moral  turpitude  expressed  by  àntlôua 
in  the  first  three  citations  are  not  so  apparent  ;  in  the  last 
four,  however,  I  am  confident  that  the  gradation  Is  founded 
on  clearly  implied  distinctions. 

Let  us  consider  briefiy,  the  two  passages  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  The  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  chap- 
ters  may  be  profitably  read  in  this  connection.  The  apostle  is 
speaking  to  his  brethren,  by  way  of  admonition,  of  the  re- 
peated  offenses  of  the  Israélites,  notably  of  their  transgres- 
sions in  the  wildemess.  In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  third 
chapter,  the  milder  term  àatunia  is  employed  ;  for  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  is  used  clearly  shows  that  the  apostle  has  in 
mind  sins  of  thought,  The  writer  calmly  continues,  and 
again  uses  àmaxia  in  verse  19,  though  increasing  earnestness 
may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  by  his  use  of  àntidita  instead  of 
inunitû  in  the  preceding  verse.  In  further  contemplating  the 
want  of  faith  and  conséquent  disobedience  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  advantages,  their  many 
willful  acts  of  transgression  rise  up  before  him,  and  the 
apostle  fitly  uses  the  stronger  term  ànûdtux»  in  the  sixth 
verse  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  In  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  dnudêia  is  once  more  used  and  the  reason  will 
at  once  appear  if  the  contezt  be  carefuUy  read.    Indeed,  had 
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it  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  the  passages  quoted 
merely  to  ezhibit  in  sliarp  contrast  the  dififerences  in  meaning 
which  subsist  between  thèse  words,  he  oould  in  no  other  way 
bave  set  forth  more  clearly  the  distinctions  between  them. 

It  now  remains  for  us  briefly  to  consider  the  two  passages 
oontaining  oatudeia  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Etomans. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  the  unbelief  (ànunia)  of  the  Jews  is 
set  in  contrast  with  the  faiih  (niarti)  of  tlie  disciples.  No 
other  Word  than  àmaria  could  hère  be  employed.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  burden  of  thought  with  the  apostles  is  that  hardness 
of  heart  ot  the  chosen  people  which,  culminating  in  overt  and 
flagrant  acts  of  disobedience,  called  down  upon  them  the  sé- 
vère judgments  of  God.  In  the  thirtieth  verse  the  verb 
^fuid^arai  is  indeed  in  close  connection  with  the  noun  djutâeiaj 
the  former  word  indicating  that  lawlessness  of  the  Gentiles 
which  was  wont  to  break  forth  in  acte  of  wantonness  and  out- 
rage, the  latter  as  clearly  denoting  that  insolence  and  pride 
of  the  Jews  which  so  often  displayed  themselves  in  the  most 
willful  transgressions  of  the  Divine  law. 

The  reader  will  note  •  with  interest  (no  explanation  is 
needed)  another  histance  of  the  use  of  ànudiia  in  the  succeed- 
ing  verse.  The  only  other  passage  (verse  82)  in  the  New 
Testament  contining  intiOua  immediately  foUows.  We  render 
literally  :  ^^  For  Ood  shut  them  ail  up  together  in  disobedienee 
(jdçàmiduap)  that  he  might  bave  mercy  upon  ail." 

The  employment  of  àswOuav  in  the  last  quotation  is  theolog- 
ically  important  to  the  last  degree.^    God,  that  he  might  hâve 

*  We  maj  profltablj  note  bere  a  few  (acts  of  a  philologioal  oharaoter.  It  will  be 
seen  that  àntiÔBia  ^  ^^^^  io  the  New  Testament  only  in  thœe  epistles  ooofessedly 
of  Pauline  authorehip,  and  in  the  eplttle  to  the  Hebrews.  j^fteiÔua*  ^  ^o^  in 
Hebrews  and  In  Romans,  occnrs  twice  in  the  same  chapter,  and,  indeed,  withtn  the 
eompass  or  a  few  Unes,  and  in  each  case  is  eridently  cootrasted  with  the  «oaie 
Word, 

Again,  àneiÔeia  ^  xldom  nsed  in  Greek  writings  older  than  the  New  Testament, 
(I  haTO  found  bnt  a  single  instance  in  the  classio  anthors):  besides  St.  Paul  was  the 
only  one  of  tfae  apostlea  eminent  for  leaming  and  presamably  acqnainted  with  Qreek 
Uteratiire.  It  is  neither  irrererent  nor  irrational,  therefore,  to  oonolnde  that  the 
**  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  **  was  better  acqnainted  than  the  others  with  the  art  of  mak- 
faig  koown  bis  **  flner  intentions  "  hj  a  fclieitons  nse  of  langnage. 

OngbC  ttot  thèse  hàU  to  be  caiefUly  weigfaed  whenerer  the  mooted  qoettionle 
aised  respeetUig  the  antborshij»  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 
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mei-cy  upon  ail,  includes  in  this  act  of  Divine  grâce  not  only 
those  wliose  sins  hâve  their  spring  in  ignorance  or  infirmity, 
but  aiso  those  who  hâve  touched,  it  may  be,  the  highest  point 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  guilt. 

No  wonder  that  St.  Paul,  in  contemplating  this  abundani 
évidence  of  the  unrestricted  scope  of  Ood's  loving  purposes, 
should  exclaim  :  ^'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wk- 
doni  and  knowledge  of  God  !  "  To  pursue  the  subject,  how- 
ever,  heyond  the  point  already  reached  would  be  to  leave  the 
province  of  exegesis  for  that  of  theology. 


Article  XIV. 
A  Re-ètatement  of  the    Tempérance  Problem. 

EvERT  thoughtful  man,  be  he  Christian  or  not,  recognizes 
intempérance  as  a  fearful  evil.  Every  such  man  would  wel- 
come  any  solution  of  the  vexing  question  of  how  io  deal  witb 
it,  80  as  to  attain  success.  It  is  doubtless  the  décision  of 
moBt  of  us  that  the  older  we  grow,  the  less  we  feel  that  we 
know  the  best  ahswer  to  this  question. 

Now  it  is  true  that  tlie  advocates  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks  as  a  beverage,  hâve  the  best  of  the  argument. 
So  well  aware  of  this  are  the  customary  drinkers  tnat  they 
seldom  attempt  to  discuss  the  question.  Whether  we  meet 
the  votaries  of  drink  on  Christian,  moral,  social,  or  merely 
physical  grounds  we  are  sure  to  hold  our  position.  lu  dis- 
cussions growing  out  of  the  récent  phase  of  the  question,  viz.: 
whether  prohibition  or  license  is  the  better  method,  we  still 
hâve  the  argument.  We  are  able  to  show  that  in  most  places 
license  does  not  restrain  the  traffic  at  ail,  and  that  it  dé- 
bauches public  sentiment  on  the  question  of  total  abstmence. 
It  requires  but  little  argument  to  show  that  a  license  law  must 
always  be  a  failure,  since  a  large  majority  of  its  advocates 
range  themselves  on  that  side  simply  because  it  is  opposed  to 
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prohibition  whioh  they  fear.  They  aro  really  in  favor  of  tbe 
free  sale  of  liqtiors,  and  if  the  issue  were  between  free  rum 
and  license  thej  would  oppose  tiie  latter.  Indeed  we  bave 
often  said  tbat  good  work  -migbt  now  be  done  by  the  prohibi- 
tionists  ior  the  cause  of  tempérance,  if  they  would  use  their 
ntmost  endeavor  to  enforce  our  présent  law.  It  niight  cause 
the  bulk  of  the  (riends  of  license  to  reveal  the  true  inward- 
ness  of  their  advocacy.  But  somehow  though  having  tlie  beat 
of  the  argument,  we  fail  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  affect 
the  public  conscience,  and  to  change  the  customs  of  men.  So 
little  hâve  we  done,  so  little  a!  e  we  doing,  that  many  are  de- 
claring  the  whole  effort  a  failure.  While  we  eannot  accept 
the  full  measure  of  this  admission,  yet  we  feel  that  we  bave 
not  accomplished  wliat  the  mérita  of  our  cause  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Certain  it  îs  that  the  drink  shrine  bas  not  now 
perceptibly  a  less  number  of  eager  devotees  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  The  prohibitory  law,  which  at  least  served  to 
keep  alive  the  feeling  that  liquor  selling  was  not  a  lei^timate 
business,  bas  had  no  real  existence  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  True  also  is  it  that  with  the  return  of  better  times 
dram  shops  are  increasing.  The  public,  too,  seems  impatient 
of  further  discussion,  or  turns  lisllessly  away  even  from  the 
most  éloquent  présentation  of  the  question.  Thèse  things 
being  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  not  successful,  at 
least  not  to  the  degree  we  ought  to  be. 

It  then  behooves  every  one  who  îs  interested  to  ask  hiroself 
the  serions  question,  Why  is  this  so?  Having  atated  thèse 
facts  we  shall  dévote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  pré- 
sentation of  reasons  which  seem  to  account  ior  our  com- 
parative failure,  and  to  point  ont,  very  briefly,  the  lines  of 
effort  we  must  follow  in  the  future  to  carry  this  reform  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  We  do  not  expect  to  state  anything  new 
or  startiing,  but  shall  be  content  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers  even  well-worn  truths  that  bave  an  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Among  thèse  reasons  are  the  five  following, 
toall  but  the  last  of  which  we  give  the  briefest  possible  state- 
ment: 
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1.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  unity,  botb  of  prinoiple 
and  action^  among  the  advocates  of  the  Tempérance  Beform. 
Moral  or  légal  suasion,  reform  of  the  drunkard,  or  the  éduca- 
tion of  the  young — ueither  of  thèse  are  tempérance  war  cries  > 
and  serve  only  to  emphasize  différences.  There  needs  to  be 
more  unity.  Success  will  not  be  won  till  there  is.  It  can 
come  only  through  greater  toleration  of  others'  methods  and 
a  wiliingness  to  work  with  another,  no  matter  if  his  method 
be  différent  ;  or,  through  deeper  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  question,  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  methoda 
not  suitable. 

2.  The  Ohurch,  though  fervent  in  the  good  work,  has  not 
done  ail  it  might  and  ought.  As  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  we  claim  a  right  to  criticise  her  work  in  this  regard* 
At  the  same  time  let  us  say  that  there  is  much  flippant  criti- 
cism  of  the  church  by  people  whose  right  we  do  not  recog- 
nize  at  ail.  Those  outside  the  church  hâve  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  it,  because  by  finding  fault  they  imply  its  power 
for  doing  good,  and  are  by  that  implication  shown  to  be  in- 
consistent in  their  position.  If  the  church  be  the  organiza- 
tion  to  do  the  work,  and  by  their  criticism  they  admit  it,  why 
are  they  outside  of  it  ?  The  church  is  too  much  like  a  herba- 
rium,  i.  e.,  it  is  fiUed  with  dried  and  preserved  spécimens  of 
Ohristians.  Ëach  is  saved,  and  that  is  ail  he  thinks  need- 
ful.  The  Church  ought  to  be  such  an  organization  that  any 
one  desiring  to  work  for  the  good  of  men  should  find  oppor* 
tunity  within  it.  And  not  only  that,  but  it  should  be  iû- 
spired  and  prompted  to  that  sort  of  labor  and  furnished  with 
it. 

3.  It  is  said  that  hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue.  Hence  no  cause  is  so  good  that  hypocrites,  evil- 
hearted  men,  those  who  care  nothing  for  the  cause,  but  much 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  are  not  among  its  public  advocates. 
A  good  cause  is  thus  greatly  injured,  for  people  are  apt  to 
judge  a  cause  by  its  advocates  ;  and  hère  not  by  its  most 
wortby,  but  by  its  least  worthy.  The  advance  of  the  tempér- 
ance cause  because  of  this  has  been  retarded.    Tempérance 
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people  hâve  apparently  been  ready  to  condone  any  ofiëuce  if 
the  evil-doer  were  a  tempérance  adyocate.  Men,  and  women 
too,  of  questionable»  not  to  say  vile  life,  are  still  travelling  over 
the  country  speaking  upon  this  question,  finding  tiieir  way 
into  our  pulpits,  and  receiving  entertainment  in  our  houses. 
Snoh  is  their  self-assurance  that  if  one  bas  tbe  good  sensé  to 
tum  his  back  upon  them,  they  accuse  him  of  eumity  to  tbe 
cause.  Let  us  close  our  cburcbes,  our  bouses,  our  purses 
and  our  bearts  to  ail  wbo  do  not  corne  endorsed  by  irell- 
known  good  and  true  men. 

4.  Many  would-be  friends  of  tempérance  are  disgusted  or 
disbeartened  by  injudicious  utterances  of  public  représenta- 
tives of  tbis  reforra.  For  instance,  a  fierce  assault  is  made 
n^n  pbysicians  by  tbose  wbo  bave  bad  no  médical  ti*aining 
at  ail.  Not  long  ago  tbe  writer  heard  an  address  upon  tbe 
tempérance  question  by  one  wbo  declared  tiiat  doctors  were 
divisible  into  two  classes  :  tbose  ignorant  of  tbe  efiect  of  alco- 
bol,  wbo  prescribed  it  because  it  was  tbe  custom  ;  and  tbose 
wbo  aware  of  its  ever-injurious  effects,  prescribed  it  that  tbeir 
patients  migbt  be  longer  sick,  and  tbeir  fées  tbe  larger.  Sucb 
charges  aside  from  tbeir  utter  falseness  barm  tbe  cause  of 
tempérance. 

It  ougbt  also  to  be  said  that  some  advocates  of  tempérance 
smite  tbe  cause  in  tbe  face  by  sweeping  and  unjust  criticisms 
of  metbods  and  principles.  In  criticising  metbods  adopted  in 
any  rôform  one  needs  to  be  very  judicious  for  if  not,  be  will 
do  more  barm  tban  good.  A  case  in  point  is  ^^  A  Oalm  Yiew 
of  tbe  Tempérance  Question,"  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Witb- 
out  doubt  some  of  tbe  Cbancellor's  criticisms  are  just  and 
needed  ;  possibly  also  tbe  sentiments  of  tbose  addressed  may 
fit  tbe  latitude  of  New  York  city  ;  but  it  is  very  évident  that 
the  tendency  of  tbe  whole  address,  botb  because  of  its  senti- 
ments and  its  fault-finding  spirit,  is  to  disbearten  tbe  friends 
and  to  aid  and  encourage  the  enemies  of  this  reform. 

g.  We  bave  doubtless  made  mistakes  in  our  metbods. 
Mistakes  hère  may  well  nigb  be  fatal.  It  is  to  tbis  point  that 
we   wish  to  call  attention  more  at  lengtb,  for  mistakes  in 
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luethods,  or  iiicompleteuess  of  method  will  account  more  iully 
for  our  failiire  tliau  auy  other  cause.  Let  U8  look  at  ibis 
point  by  the  light  of  a  parallel  case. 

Wheii  a  true  physiciau,  t.  e.^  oue  who  is  fitted  by  uature 
aud  Htudy  for  his  work,  is  called  to  a  case  of  sickness,  lie  first 
cares  for  the  immédiate  needs  of  his  patient.  After  making 
him  comtortable  lie  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  circum&tances 
of  his  sickuess,  his  habits^  siirrouiidings,  the  places  he  has  fre- 
quented,  the  food  he  has  eateii,  his  past  health,  &c.  The  pliy- 
siciaii  is  aware  that  disease  has  a  cause.  K  he  discovers  the 
cause,  his  course  is  clear.  He  destroys  the  cause  or  neutral- 
izes  its  evil  power  by  the  removal  of  tlie  patient  from  its 
reach.  He  theu  goes  with  his  remédies  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  is  just  hère  that  mistakes  are  made.  A  deep 
seated  disease  may  appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  remedy  be 
applied  there.  A  tonic  might  he  taken  to  cure  the  nervous- 
ness  caused  by  evil  living.  The  pain  may  be  masked  by  an 
auodyne,  and  the  sick  man  luUed  to  a  fatal  security  while  the 
disease  is  steadily  progressing.  It  may  l)e  that  a  disease 
of  the  System,  as  diseases  frequently  do,  shall  manifest 
itself  in  a  particular  organ.  The  remedy  may  be  applied  at 
the  place  where  the  disease  manifests  itself,  not  at  its  seat  ; 
or  at  the  least  the  disease  may  l)e  treated  as  a  local  affection, 
and  not  as  a  trouble  of  the  whole  system. 

True  physicians  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach  sanitary  science, 
to  destroy  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  cure  it  when  it  has 
been  induœd.  Oertainly  if  the  destruction  of  disease  be  the 
object  of  médical  science,  then  the  pnysician  who  does  not  ac- 
oomplish  tins  is  not  faithful  to  the  possibilities  of  his  work. 
It  is  equally  certain  thaï  disease  will  not  be  destroyed  if  doo- 
tors  limit  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  the 
places  or  organs  in  whicli  they  manifest  tliemselves. 

Tempérance  effort  has  been  mostly  directed  to  tlie  suppres- 
sion oi  the  traffio  in  liquors,  and  to  the  circulation  ol  the 
pledge.  Now  thèse  are  both  needful,  for  by  thèse  we  are  car- 
ing  for  tlie  immédiate  needs  of  ttie  siok  man,  ù  e,^  the  dnuik- 
ard.     But  more  tliau  this  ought  to  be  done.    We  must  not 
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be  content  with  thèse  as  many  seem  to  be  ;  but  we  must 
search  ont  tlie  causes  of  intempérance  and  destroy  tbem.  We 
must  lay  bare  the  real  seat  of  the  disease,  and  apply  our  rem- 
édies there.  Âa  it  is,  however,  many  are  satisfied  if  they  ap- 
ply remédies  to  the  form  of  the  diseaso  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
the  evil  habit.  Thus  the  physician  of  the  soûl  foîlows  the 
pernicious  example  of  the  physician  of  the  body  who  expects 
by  excision  of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs  to  cure  consumption  ; 
or  treats  locally  a  case  of  tetanus  caused  by  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

If  thcse  things  be  true^  the  need  of  the  hour  in  the  tempér- 
ance cause  is  the  seeking  and  finding  of  tlie  causes  of  intem- 
pérance. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  discover  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  and  learn  where  to  apply  our  remédies. 
We  do  iiot  say  that  thèse  things  bave  been  altogether  ignored  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  tempérance  efforts  bave  been  in  other 
directions.  While,  then,  this  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  in- 
tempcrance  will  seem  to  some  a  mess  of  mère  truisms,  still  it 
is  needful  to  recall  thèse  causes  i(  we  are  to  do  our  work 
thoroiighly.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  gire  what  seem  to  be 
some  or  the  more  important  proximate  causes  of  intempér- 
ance. 

1.  ETere  is  the  terrible  fact  of  inheiîtcd  tendency.  Thiç 
may  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  innate  cravingfor  alcoholic 
stimulants.  It  may  sometimes  take  other  forms  of  physical 
wenkness  or  irregularity  (possibly  o(  mental  or  moral)  whose 
tendency  is  to  lead  the  man  thus  cursed  into  the  power  of  the 
drink  démon. 

2.  Overwork  or  toll  under  disadvantageous  circumstances 
may  develop  an  unnatural  appetite  for  drink.  For  illustration, 
the  miner  at  work  in  darkness  ;  foui  air  and  beat  will  inevit- 
ably  develop  an  unnatural  condition  of  bis  system  and  a  orav- 
ing  for  «stimulants.  Work  under  tnose  circumstances  de- 
pressea  tho  tiody  so  that  food  dues  not  seem  so  readily  lo  raise 
it  to  ittf  normal  condition.  This  is  trne  of  many  other  em- 
ploymentrt  wliioh  we  bave  not  tlie  room  to  enumerate. 

â.  Some  habits,  uot  so  liarmful  in  themaeWes,  hâve  more 
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or  less  power  to  develop  that  other  very  harmful  habit  of 
drinking  ardeut  spirits.  It  is  believed  by  many  who  bave 
studied  this  matter  that  tho  use  of  tobacco  Icads  more  or  less 
inevitably  to  the  creatiou  of  an  uuuatural  thirst  or  craving^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  liquors  offer  the  readiest  meaus 
of  gratification. 

4.  It  is  a  well-kuown  fact  that  food  of  certain  kinds  must 
be  supphed  to  the  soil  if  crops  are  to  be  continuously  raised. 
If  the  soil  is  to  produce  certain  crops,  fertilizers  containg  cer- 
tain ingrédients  must  be  fed  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  substantially  true  of  man.  His  food  must  Tary 
somewhat  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  he  is  engaged 
in.  Not  only  this,  but  whatever  be  his  work,  his  System  must 
be  supplied  with  certain  éléments  if  his  body  is  to  continue  in 
normal  condition  and  hâve  only  normal  appetites  ;  for  we 
are  told  that  if  the  food  a  person  consumes  be  déficient  in 
amount,  variety,  or  badly  cooked,  he  wîll  n  t  be  satisfied  and 
a  craving  will  resuit.  Look  now  at  the  large  number  of  peo- 
pie  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  tiiem  to  hâve  a  suf- 
ficiency  of  food,  or  lirait  them  to  a  very  small  variety.  To  be 
sure  their  extravagant  habits  in  other  directions,  their  false 
idea  that  alcohol  is  better  than  food,  may  lead  to  tliis  condi- 
tion. 

Think  also  of  the  many  others  wlio  by  their  pernicious 
methods  of  cooking  destroy  wliat  there  was  gcod  and  nutri- 
tions in  the  food.  A  writer  in  a  récent  nuraber  of  LippincoU 
speaks  of  a  visit  to  a  tenement  house  in  New  York.  A  meal 
of  victual?  was  prepared  in  his  présence.  Tlie  steak  was  al- 
lowed  to  fry  for  a  hmg  period  in  hotfaty  and  the  iea  to  bail  for 
an  equal  length  of  time.  The  writer  ot  the  article  in  question 
remarks  to  himself  as  he  leaves  the  house  that  ^^  fried  boot- 
heel  "  would  be  more  nutritions  than  steak  thus  cooked,  and 
^<  boiled  boot-heel  "  more  palatable  than  tea  thus  made,  and 
that  if  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  such  way,  he  too,  would 
drink.  We  are  afraid  that  this  final  remark  would  hold  true 
of  many  a  man  who  to-day  is  a  total  abstainer. 

Now  the  causes  s6  far  enumerated  hâve  one  tiiing  in  oom- 
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mon.  Their  seat  is  in  niants  physical  System.  Henoeilie 
remédies  miist  be  applied  to  his  pl^jsioal  oanditiou.  Prohi- 
bition will  not  destroj  snoh  a  man's  appetite.  It  will  stiU  be 
a  ^^  monnting  devil  "  within  him.  Proffer  him  the  pled^^e, 
and  overcome  with  the  thought  of  his  dégradation  and  nnevjr 
he  may  take  it,  but  he  oannot  keep  it  a  long  time.  While  he 
is  fiiithful  he  is  nnder  thefearful  strain  of  a  fierce  inward  bst- 
tle,  of  the  throes  of  which  most  of  us  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Little  can  be  done  for  him  who  inherited  his  appetite.  Bni 
something  can  surely  be  done  for  him  whose  labor  by  its  un- 
healtliy  surroundings  and  conditions  drivée  him  to  drink  in 
hope  to  drown  the  cravings  of  his  body.  Surely  we  can  do 
something  for  those  poverty-stricken  ones,  whose  food  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Something,  too,  oy  way  of  preyention 
can  be  done  in  regard  to  the  tobacco  and  other  habits  tliat 
lead  the  way  to  dram-drinking.  Hère  is  a  large  field  in 
which  to  work,  and  work  euough  for  ail.  Let  us  now  call 
attention  to  another  clase  of  causes  : 

1.  f^shion  is  a  potent  power  with  many«  We  do  not  know 
but  that  it  is  an  instinct  of  nature  to  do  as  others  do  ;  but  oer- 
tain  it  is  that  many  never  think  of  deciding  certain  questions 
on  their  merits,  but  alwàys  go  with  the  mass.  Drinking  in 
some  form  or  other  is  fashionable  in  both  low  and  high  circles, 
hence  many  in  thèse  circles,  or  desiring  entrance,  drink  also. 

2.  Others  live  only  for  the  présent  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  impulses,  hâve  no  large  outlook  upon  life,  no  ambition  to 
lift  themselves  up,  are  ignorant  of  higher  pleasures  possible 
to  nien.  Such  inevitably  live  degraded  lives  and  are  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  drink  habit. 

â.  Some  others  enter  upon  life  with  no  self-control.  They 
hâve  received  no  trainiug  that  gives  them  this  needed  self- 
control.  They  yield  readily  to  temptation.  No  temptation 
appeals  to  such  with  more  directness  or  frequency  than  that 
of  the  wine  cup. 

4.  StiU  others  live  ail  their  lives  under  the  most  depressing 
circumstances.  Hope  is  dead.  Trust  in  one's  own  power 
has  departed.     Drink  transports  for  the  time  being  iuto  a 
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hàppier  realm.  Whatwonder  that  suoh  turn  tb  drink  and 
♦*  drown  their  sorrows  but  to  increase  tliem  ?  " 

5.  And  jet  again  manj  baye  not  been  so  morally  and  re^ 
ligiously  educated  that  the  soiil  within  them  becomes  the 
controling  power.  They  kuow  uothing  of  the  high  privilège 
and  Christian  duty  of  controlling  the  fleshly  desires  in  the  in^ 
tereets  of  higher  manhood.  Such  are  but  animais  and  blindly 
obey  the  slightest  demand  of  appetite. 

Now  for  thèse  prohibition  will  do  something.  The  pledge  will 

reach  some  oftiiem.  But  both  will  fail  in  saving  many.  Tlieir 

condition  and  surroundings  are  the  seat  of  their  disease.   Wo 

cure  the  causes  and  place  our  remédies  at  the  very  seat  of 

Uie  trouble. 

If  we  can  change  bad  fashions  into  good  ones,  or  so  train 
:and  develop  men  that  they  will  be  lifted  above  the  influence 
o(  fashion^  the  class  of  fashionable  drinkers  will  no  longer  ex- 
ist.  If  we  can  lift  men  into. higher  ideas  of  life,  its  oppor- 
tunities  and  its  pleasures,  we  shall  lead  others  to  such  eudeav- 
ors  as  will  prevent  them  from  falliug  into  this  slough  of 
despond.  If  we  can  bring  such  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
young  that  self-control  will  be  developed,  and  gi?e  them  at  the 
same  time  the  propor  knowledge  of  the  terrible  power  of 
drink,  we  shall  save  still  another  çlass.  If  we  can  better  the 
physical,  social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  many,  and 
change  the  depressing  circumstances  of  their  daily  lives,  we 
shall  lift  another  class  into  such  a  condition  that  many  will 
never  contract  this  baneful  habit.  We  can  do  this  only 
through  greater  knowledge  and  fuUer  application  of  économie 
laws.  And  surely  the  Christian  church  can  do  much  and 
more  than  it  yet  has  donc  to  reach  and  elevate  the  many  who 
are  worse  than  heathen,  found  in  ail  communities.  If  we 
could  give  them  higher  and  better  ideas  of  this  life,  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  duty,  some,  at  least,  who  will  otherwise  inevit- 
ably  fiU  druukards'  graves  may  be  saved  to  a  better  fate. 

Hère  is  surely  much  work  for  ail,  work  whioh  ail  must  rec- 
ognize  as  needed,  as  full  of  promise,  and  grand  in  its  poasibili- 
ties.  By  this  kind  o(  Christian  labor  we  shall  elevate  the  whole 
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mail  and  lead  him  into  the  better  life.  We  are  sure  that  the 
really  sqccessful  tempérance  work  of  the  future  is  to  be  done 
soQiewhat  along  the  line  we  hâve  sketched.  While  then  we 
would  uot  relax  aiiy  efforts  to  place  the  tràffic  in  ardent 
«pirits  under  the  ban  of  statute  law,  while  we  would  continue 
to  urge  the  pledge  upon  young  and  old  alike,  we  would  seek 
to  kiiow  the  proxtmato  causes  of  drunkenness,  and  fînd  the 
real  seat  ol  the  disease,  that  we  inay  be  able  to  discover  and 
^ffectually  apply  the  saving  nuuedies. 


GENERAL     REVIEW. 


"  What  Tkink  Te  of  Christ  f  " 

Was  Jésus  Christ  merel j  a  man  —  an  extraordinary  mau,  to  be 
sure,  wonderfully  gîfted  in  moral  and  spiritual  power  ;  in  this  respect 
auperior  to  his  contemporaries,  superior  to  ail  who  went  before  him, 
to  ail  who  hâve  come  after  him  thus  ta,T  ;  but  after  ail  only  a  man, 
«nch  as  it  is  possible  for  any  and  every  one  of  us  to  become  by  dili- 
gent and  normal  use  of  our  iaculties,  and  a  suprême  obédience  to  the 
laws  and  demands  of  our  higfaer  nature  ? 

It  seems  difficult,  to  us  at  least,  for  any  one  of  unbiassed  mind,  hav- 
ing  no  theory  on  the  subject,  to  read  the  New  Testament  without 
fdeling  that  the  writers  sincerely  believed  for  themselves,  and  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  to  those  for  whom  they  were  writing,  that 
Jésus  Christ  was  something  more  than  a  man.  They  speak  of  him, 
it  is  true,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  he  speaks  of  himself  in  this  way  ; 
but  both  he  and  they  say  that  he  is  also  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
apparently  in  a  sensé  in  which  no  one  else  is.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
find  the  phrases  «  sons  of  (Sod,"  "  children  of  God,**  "  boro  of  God," 
-dbc^  used  to  describe  believers  in  the  truth,  and  those  who  through 
ihe  power  and  spiritual  renewal  of  the  résurrection  bave  put  on  *'  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.^  But  when  Jésus  himself,  or  his  disciples 
j^ply  to  him  the  term  **  Son  of  Grod,"  it  seems  to  hâve  a  larger  and 
deeper  meaning.  It  is  significant  of  something  more  than  faith,  or 
obédience  to  the  divine  will,  or  a  change  of  heart,  of  character  and 
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life.  We  cannot  reBÎst  the  feelîng  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  a 
spécial  relation  to  Gk)d,  différent  from  that  which  anj  haman  or  an- 
gelic  being  suBtaius  to  Him. 

Snch  a  conclusion  seems  to  rest  on  a  fair,  consistent  and  natural 
interprétation  of  the  langaage  employed  in  the  first  chapter  of  He- 
brews  : 

''  Goil  haih  in  thèse  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son  whom 
Hé  hath  appointed  heir  of  ail  things,  by  whom  He  aiso  made  the 
worlds  ;  who,  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  im- 
age of  His  person,  and  upholdiug  ail  things  by  the  word  of  His  power» 
when  He  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels, 
as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  tlian  they. 
For  to  whioh  of  the  angels  said  He  at  any  time,  *  Thou  art  My  Son, 
this  day  hâve  I  begotten  thee  '  ?  and  again,  *  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father, 
and  he  shall  be  to  Me  a  Son  *  ?  And  again,  when  He  bringeth  in  the 
first-begotten  into  the  world,  He  saith,  *  And  let  ail  the  angels  of  Grod 
worship  him.'  " 

Now,  making  ail  allowance  for  metaphors  and  oriental  superlatives, 
it  is  difficult  to  helieve  that  this  langnage  is 'intended  to  describe  one 
who  was  ouly  a  man  ;  or  that  it  can  be  legitimately  used  of  any  hu- 
mau  being,  however  complète  may  be  his  spiritual  development  on 
earth.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  One  who  is  regarded  as  more  than 
mau,  more  than  angel  or  archangel  ;  of  One  who  liokls  a  place  by 
himself,  a  rank  above  ail  other  beings.  Surely  of  no  mau  could  it  be 
said  that  God  had  appointed  him  *^  heir  of  ail  things/'  and  by  him  '^  had 
made  the  worlds."  No  human  being  could  be  truly  represented  as 
"  upholdiug  ail  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  whatever  the  "  ail 
things"  may  raean  hère.  In  exactly  the  same  spirit,  and  manifestly 
with  the  same  intent,  Paul  says  that  God  has  set  him 

'*  Far  above  ail  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  Dot  ouly  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  corne  ;  and  hath  put  ail  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  to  be  the  head  over  ail  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body, 
the  tulness  of  him  that  Hlleth  ail  in  ail."—  Eph.  i.  21-23.  *'  For  by 
him  were  ail  things  created,  thaï  are  iii  heaveu,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities,  or  powers  :  ail  things  were  created  byhim,  and  for  him  ;  and 
he  i»  hefore  ail  things.  and  by  him  ail  things  consist.  And  he  is  the 
head  ot  the  body,  the  chnroh  :  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born 
from  the  dead  ;  that  in  ail  things  he  might  bave  the  pre-eminence,  for 
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ît  pleased  the  Father  that  in  hîm  should  ail  frilness  dwell  ;  "  and  **  in 
him  dwelleth  ail  the  talness  of  the  6od-head  bodily." —  Col.  i.,  ii. 

Let  us  admit  again  ail  that  may  be  credited  in  this  description  to 
Eastern  hyperbole,  there  still  remains  enough  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  such  language  cannot  be  soberly  and  truthfully  applied  to  any 
mère  man,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary  in  his  gifts  and  spiritual 
dëyelopment,  nor  to  any  angel,  or  archangel,  or  seraph  ;  bat  to  Jésus 
Christ  alone,  as  the  "  only-begotten  Son  of  God/'  in  a  sensé  in  which 
no  other  being  is,  so  far  as  Révélation  has  disclosed  the  facts. 

And  if  we  tnm  to  the  witness  of  Jésus  himself,  we  shall  find  him 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  same  strain,  in  language  which  substan- 
tially  is  an  endorsement  of  that  employed  by  his  disciples  and  apos- 
tles.  In  Matthew  xxviii.,  *< Jésus  spake  nnto  them,  saying,  'Ail 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  "  Again,  "  Fot 
the  Son  of *man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day."  —  Matt.  xii.  "  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world.** — John  viii.  ''AU  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine.*^ —  xvi.  "  /  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." —  vi. 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  près- 
ently  give  me  more  than  twelve  légions  of  angels ?"  —  Matt.  xxvi. 
Would  a  mère  man  présume  to  say  thèse  things,  éven  though  he  should 
hâve  reached  the  greatest  spiritual  perfection  possible  on  earth? 
And  is  it  easy  to  believe  that,  if  Christ  knew  he  was  only  "  a  type  of 
perfected  humanity,"  he  would  hâve  claimed  such  measureless  gifts 
and  powers  ?  Would  the  perfectest  man  that  ever  lived  or  will  live>- 
prophet,  apostle,  or  saint,  présume  to  say,  "  /will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day,"  whether  literal  or  %uratiye  ;  or  "  ail  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine  "  ;  or  claim  to  be  the  Light  ot  the  world,  or  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  to  hâve  légions  of  angels  at  his  command  ?  Is  there 
not  in  ail  this  the  consciousness  of  an  exalted  estate  above  that  of 
mère  human  nature  ? 

Again  he  says,  **  The  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from 
heaveu,  and  giveth  life  to  the  world  "  ;  '^  I  came  down  from  heaven 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,"  &c.  Then  he  says,  in  the  same  conversa- 
tion, '^  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before  ?  "  John  vi.,  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.'* 
John  xvii.  Again  he  says  to  the  Jews,  ^  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God  ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  the  Father  sent  me." —  viii. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Christ  would  hâve  uned  such  language 
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as  this,  if  he  meaot  to  be  anderstood  as  saying  that  he  was  related  ta 
Ood  oDly  as  we  are  ail  related  to  hîm  ;  that  he  came  down  from 
Heaven  in  do  other  sensé  than  that  in  which  ail  men  corne  from  Hîm 
who  is  the  Creator  of  ail.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  he  felt  that  he  came 
from  Heaveu  in  some  spécial  manner,  that  he  was  dwelling  with  God 
before  he  dwelt  among  men  on  earth.  And  John  appears  to  hâve 
received  this  same  impression  from  him,  and  gives  forcible  expression 
to  it  when  he  sajs,  **  The  Lord  was  mode  flesh^  and  dwelt  among  us,, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  fnll  of  grâce  and  truth/' 

And  it  is  not  once  only  that  he  thas  speaks  of  this  peculiar  relation 
to  God  before  his  advent  on  earth.  '^  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the  Jews  nnto  him»^ 
Thon  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  Jésus 
said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was 
I  am.'* —  John  viii.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  point  at  issue 
between  Jésus  and  the  Jews  was  not  that  of  pre-eminence,  or  rauk> 
but  that  of  âge  —  **  thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old  "  —  and  touching 
this  it  is  that  he  says  he  ezisted  before  Abraham.  No  merely  human 
being  this  side  of  Abraham  could  say  this  truthfully.  Natur.illy  the 
language  implies  n  existence  prior  to  that  of  Abraham,  and  if  so,  it 
muht  refer  to  an  existence  anterior  to  that  in  the  flesh  —  and  to  that 
extent,  therefore,  Christ  is  a  di£ferent  being  from  man. 

This  granted,  then  the  statement  in  Hebrews  ii.  becomes  intelligible 
without  any  strain  upon  the  language  ;  ''  Forasmuch  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  in 
the  same.  ...  for  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.'*  Surely  this  and  similar 
passages  look  strongly  in  the  direction  of  pre-existence,  of  a  personal, 
individual  existence  before  that  on  eaith  ;  an  existence  in  which  Christ 
had  freedom  of  action  and  choice,  and  chose  the  rank  and  condition  in 
which  he  would  appear  as  a  Redeemer.  And  we  are  further  informed 
why  he  chose  to  take  on  human  nature,  and  not  that  of  angels  ;  for 
**  he  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,*' 
^  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  tha'  hath  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
were  ail  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage,** 

Now  it  can  not  be  said  of  any  of  us  that  it  was  a  matter  of  choice 
with  us,  before  we  were  bom,  that  we  should  take  part  in  flesh  and 
blood.     We  could  not  choose  human  nature  rather  than  angelic  na- 
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tore,  for  the  simple  reason  that  before  we  ezisted  we  had  no  power  of 
choîoe,  no  knowledge  of  oondidonB  on  which  to  found  a  choice.  This 
langnage,  therefore,  never  used  of  any  merely  haman  being,  oertainlj 
implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  frit,  that  Jesos  Christ  lived 
before  he  came  in  the  flesh,  and  iecoruU  that  before  he  came  in  the 
flesh  he  was  something  else  than  a  human  being  ;  but  that  in  nnder- 
taking  the  work  of  redeembg  man,  he  took  part  in  ^  flesh  and  blood/' 
that,  **  being  tempted,**  he  might  be  "  able  to  sucoor  them  that  are 
tempted  **  ;  and  finally,  throogh  his  own  death  and  résurrection,  bring 
life  and  immortalîty  to  light,  and  so  deliver  mankind  from  that  per- 
pétuai bondage  which  cornes  of  the  fear  of  death. 

Suppose  any  mon  had  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  spintual 
development  possible  in  the  flesh,  had  completely  filled  ont  the  meas- 
nre  of  a  perfect  huknanity,  would  he  be  able  to  destroy  death  ?  Would 
he  bave  the  right  to  say  in  the  consciousness  of  power  like  that  of 
Christ,  —  ^  /am  the  Résurrection  and  the  Life  "  —  *^  I  bave  power  to 
lay  down  my  life,  and  I  bave  power  to  take  it  again  "  —  *^  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again,"  (^  he  spake  of  the  ' 
temple  of  his  body,")  —  "^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  '^  —  ""  If  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will  draw  ail  men  unto  me  **  (^  signifying 
what  death  he  should  die  **)  ? 

One  who  can  truly  say  and  do  thèse  things  must  be  conscious  of 
power  mbre  than  human,  ot  a  divine  power  which  there  is  no  authority 
for  believing  is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  attribute  of  humanity  at  its  highest 
reach  of  spiritual  évolution.  A  man  may  be  filled  with  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  but  when  will  our  humanity  be  so  ezalted  that  a  man  shall 
hâve  authority  to  say  to  any  one,  ^  Reçoive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
be  obeyed  ?  Or  bave  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  take  it  again  at 
will  ?  Where  b  the  promise  that  man,  as  such,  will  ever  in  the  flesh 
be  in  such  intimate  relations  with  Grod,  as  to  conmiand  on  any  occa- 
ûoD  the  service  of  His  divine  Spirit  and  Power  ? 

So  in  his  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  (Matt  xxii.),  Jésus  said 
to  them,  ^  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say 
Buto  him,  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth 
David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord  ?  ....  If  David  call  him  Lord, 
how  is  he  his  son  ?  "  The  natural  inferenoe  from  this  is  that  Jesot 
intended  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  David  by  ordinary 
descent,  bot  that  in  his  case  there  was  a  mingling  of  the  Divine  and 
homan,  an  extraordinary  and  exceptional  intervention  of  methods, 
powers  and  gifU  which  coostitoted  him  the  Lord  of  David  and  of  ail. 
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Hence  Paul  sajs,  he  **  uku  mode  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
Jlêêti,  and  declared  bo  be  tbe  Son  of  God  with  power,  aceorêing  to  (Ar 
^pirît  of  hoUness,  by  tbe  retnrrectioD  irom  the  dead." — Rom.  u 
PhÛDly  tbe  apoetle  mingles  bere  the  Divine  asd  huiBaii  agenciee  in 
the  natare  of  Christ  in  a  way  to  distinguish  him  from  other  merely 
btiman  beings  ;  notwithstandiDg  the  statement  ot  Moses^  with  wbiok 
he  mast  hâve  bèen  familiar,  tbat  God  oreated  man  in  bis  own  image. 
"  W:i8  made  according  to  the  flesh  "  —  so  John  says,  **  the  Word  waa 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  Whatever  meaning  may  be  put  npoa 
the  term  Logos  or  Word  hère,  whether  the  Power,  Wîsdom,  Energy» 
or  afiy  other  attrîbute  of  God,  ît  is  évident  tbat  it  was  incamated  in 
Christ  as  it  never  was  in  any  other  being  dwelling  among  men,  and 
80  fkr  distinguishes  him  in  nature  and  rank  from  ail  others. 

And  it  is  in  this  very  connection  tbat  John  uses  the  remarkable 
words,  "  only  begotten  "  —  "  and  we  bebeld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  onl^  begotten  of  the  Father.**  Now  this  descriptive  expression 
occurs  uine  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  every  instance  it  is 
used  to  designate  an  only  child.^  Luke  uses  it  three  times  in  référ- 
ence to  the  ordinary  relation  of  earthly  parent  and  cbild.  John  em- 
ploya it  five  times  in  référence  to  Christ,  aud  his  spécial  relation  to 
the  Father.  Now  if  ail  men  are  begotten  of  God,  created  by  God» 
brought  into  being  by  Him,  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  agencies 
as  Christ  was,  then  there  is  no  point  nor  truth  in  calling  him  ^the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father."  Observe  that  it  is  not  ^Jlrst  begotten/' 
in  the  sensé  of  pre-eminence,  but  '^  the  onig  begotten,**  in  the  sensé,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  of  a  relation  to  God  by  the  manner  of  his  birth,  by 
rank,  and  spécial  endowments,  vouchsafed  to  no  other  being,  human 
or  uugelic.  And  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
Paul'ë  lauguage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  becomes  luminous  :  "  Without  contro- 
versy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliuess  —  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justifled  in  tbe  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles» 
belîeved  on  in  the  worid,  receîved  up  into  glory.**  *  •  And  so  also,  as 
it  seems  to  us  in  our  reading  of  them,  light  is  shed  from  this  phrase 
—  "  the  only  begotten  '*  —  upon  tbe  record   by  Matthew  and   Luke 

1  \Vo  do  uot  except  Heb.  xi.  17,  beoau<(e  tliere  the  référence  is  ^luiniy  to  Isaac  as 
the  onljf  clilld  of  promise. 

«Of  course  wc  put  no  emph.isis  on  the  retiding  0n6g,  ^^^y  which  is  now  generally 
abandotied,  eren  hv  Trinitarian  scholar»,  on  the  authority  oî  tlie  beet  mannscripts  for 
Qç^  ého\  though  were  the  true  reading  Qni^^  it  would  not  tronWc  os.  God  certainlj 
did  manifest  Himnelf  throagh  Christ  *'  in  the  flenh,**  nnd  that  in  n  way  in  which  He  bat 
never  naanifested  Himself  through  prophet  or  apostle,  or  any  other  man.  ' 
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concerniDg  the  miraculous  conception,  the  circumstances  attending  his 
birth,  his  childhood,  appearance  in  the  temple,  and  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism.  If  we  accept  the  record,  the  phrase  ^^only 
begotten  of  the  Father  *'  bas  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 
In  this  respect,  Christ  îs  the  •*  onfy  begotten  Son,"  for  God  bas  brought 
no  other  being  into  the  world  in  like  manner,  or  hy  the  same  agency. 
If  the  record  is  rejected,  then  the  language  is  emptied  of  ail  meaning 
and  trath. 

The  narrative  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  gospel,  would  seem  to  be  décisive  of 
the  iact  of  Christ's  being  set  apart  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
occupying  a  place  by  himself  among  the  varions  ranks  ot  spiritual 
beiug.  On  this  account,  we  suppose,  it  is  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Htimanitariau  theory  find  themselves  obliged  to  reject  thèse  chapters 
as  a  part  of  Matthew's  record.  But  in  doing  this  they  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  are  without  a  shred  of  Manuscript  authority.  Even 
Prof.  Norton,  while  he  regards  thèse  two  chapters  as  no  part  of  Mat- 
thew's  original  gospel,  frankly  admits  that  *^  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  hâve  always  made  a  part  of  our  Greek  translation.*"  He  thinks, 
and  in  this  we  agrée  with  him,  that  Matthew  originally  wrote  his  gos- 
pel in  Hebrew,  and  that  our  présent  Greek  Matthew  was  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  either  by  himself  or  some  one  else.  But  let  us 
add  hère  that  though  Prof.  Norton  déclares  against  the  genuineness  of 
thèse  two  chapters,  he  does  not  take  ground  against  the  fact  of  the 
miraculous  conception.  As  he  is  so  often  referred  to,  it  may  be  well 
to  let  him  be  heard  on  this  point  : 

*'  In  regard  to  the  main  event  related,  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Jésus,  it  seems  to  me  not  difficult  to  discem  in  it  purposes  worthy  of 
Grod.  Nothing  could  bave  served  more  effectually  to  relieve  him 
from  that  interposition  and  embarrassment  in  the  performance  of  his 
higli  mission,  to  which  he  would  hâve  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  if  born  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  took  him  from 
their  control,  and  made  them  feel,  that  in  regard  to  him  they  were 
not  to  interfère  with  the  purposes  of  God.  It  gave  him  an  abiding 
sensé,  from  his  earliest  years,  that  his  destiuy  on  earth  was  peeuliar 
and  raarvellons  ;  and  must  bave  operated  most  powerfully  to  produce 
that  consciousness  of  his  intimate  and  singular  connection  with  Grod, 
which  was  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  character  he  displayed, 
and  to  the  right  performance  of  the  great  trust  committed  to  him.  It 
corresponds  with  his  office  ;  presenting  him  to  the  mind  of  a  believer 
as  an  individual  set  apart  from  ail  other  men,  coming  into  the  world 
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with  the  stamp  of  Grod  apon  hîm,  aoBwerably  to  his  pnrpose  here^ 
which  was  to  speak  to  us  with  authority  from  God."  ■ 

As  we  sald,  there  is  uo  manuscript  authority  for  castiug  discrédit 
upon  thèse  two  chapters  of  Matthew.  We  hâve  no  room  for  review- 
ÎDg  the  internai  and  *'  may  be  "  évidence  assigned  by  Prof.  NorUm 
for  rejecting  them,  but  they  are  to  us  very  unsatisfactory.  The  average 
"  Hùmanitarîan,"  however,  if  we  judge  correctly,  discards  them,  with- 
out  regard  to  Manuscripts,  because  he  considers  the  facts  asserted  aa 
improbable,  and  impossible  to  intelligent  belief.  Now  while  it  is  ad- 
mitted  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  as  for  ex- 
ample,  the  absence  of  ail  mention  of  it  by  the  other  New  Testament 
writers,  with  the  exception  of  Luke,  and  possibly  a  few  indirect 
allusions  in  the  apostoHc  epistles  ;  and  the  fact  that  Jésus  himself 
never  speaks  of  it  dîrectly,  and  never  sets  up  any  claim  on 
this  score  —  while  thèse  considérations  are  admitted,  and  are  not  with- 
out  weight,  we  do  not  after  ail  see  any  real,  solid  ground  for  déniai. 

Doubtless  there  is  profound  mystery  as  to  the  Divine  method  in 
this  instance,  but  is  not  Life  under  ail  ci rcumstances  a  mystery  ?  Can 
we  solve  the  problem  of  conception,  growth  and  birth  in  any  case  ? 
Can  we  show  how  life  is  ever  communicated  from  one  being  to  an- 
other  ?  or  how  lîfe  and  motion  in  the  first  place  began  to  be  ?  Can 
any  one  explain  how  miud  ever  acts  on  matter  ?  And  yet  we  know 
it  does  act  ou  brain  and  uerve,  and  through  thèse  on  ail  the  organs 
of  the  body  ;  but  no  man  can  tell  us  how  his  will  touches  and  moves 
his  hand  or  foot  or  tongue  or  eye.  Nor  can  any  man,  philosopher  or 
scientist,  open  to  our  understanding  the  subtle  processes  through  which 
mind  opérâtes  ou  mind  ;  but  the  fact  is  beyond  question.  To  drop  to 
a  lower  level,  can  the  wisest  man  tell  us  how  a  single  grain  of  corn  or 
wheat  treasures  within  itself  the  cunning  and  provident  forces  by  which 
it  is  able  to  multiply  itself  into  a  hundred  or  a  thoueand  other  grains» 
ail  as  perfect  as  itself  ?  or  can  he  explain  the  marvellous  chemistry 
by  which  a  tree  transmutes  sunshine,  and  moisture,  and  the  invisible 
éléments  and  forces  of  the  soil  and  atmosphère,  into  the  beauty  and 
lusciousness  of  the  peach  and  apple  and  pear  ?  Verily,  we  are  snrround- 
ed  with  marvels,  and  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  are  in  the  présence 
of  God*s  miracles  in  nature  which  we  are  utterly  incompétent  to  ex- 
plain, and  yet  we  believe  them.     Why  should  we  then  stagger  because 

»  The  Genuinenew  of  the  Gospels.  By  Andrews  Norton,  Prof,  of  Sftcred  Hlstory — 
Harvard  Universitj— English  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  210. 
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ÎD  the  realm  of  religion  and  révélation  we  find  miracles  whose  secret 
lies  ontside  of  our  small  knowledge.  and  refuses  to  be  explained  ? 

Bnt  let  us  retum  again  to  the  sacred  records  :  ^  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  corne  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God."  Again  :  **  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life  ;  and  man  became  a  liviug  soûl."  Now  as  regards  humau  under- 
standing  of  the  processes  and  means  employed  in  thèse  cases,  is  one 
any  more  a  mvstery,  any  more  a  miracle  thau  the  other  ?  Is  one 
before  the  tact,  any  more  improbable  or  unbelievable  than  the  other? 
And  yet  we  suppose  that  the  Humanitarian  believes  Grod  did  create 
man  in  some  way,  by  a  direct  act,  by  évolution,  or  otherwise  ;  but 
in  whatever  way  man  began  to  be,  can  he,  can  any  one,  lell  us  how 
Grod  first  communicated  life  to  non-living  matter  ? 

Then  again,  is  the  conception  of  Christ,  as  affirmed  by  the  evan- 
gelist,  more  improbable,  or  a  more  profound  mystery,  or  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  or  the  résurrection: 
of  Christ  himself  ?  So  far  as  respects  the  miraculous  élément  merely, 
it  is  as  great,  as  wonderful,  as  incompréhensible  in  the  case  of  Christ'» 
résurrection  as  in  that  of  his  conception.  As  to  the  occasion  demanda 
ing  the  miracle,  it  may  be  said  that  the  résurrection  of  Christ  as  a 
révélation  of  our  future  life,  was  the  more  important  ;  but  a  respecta- 
ble argument  may  be  formnlated  also  for  the  importance  of  the  mirac- 
ulous conception,  as  Prof.  Norion  bas  very  brîefly  indicated  in  the 
extract  given  above.  The  truth  is,  as  it  stiîkes  us,  that  the  same  rea- 
soning  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  miraculous  conception,  would  ex- 
clude  the  supematural  or  miraculous  élément  altogether  from  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  logically  lead  to  the  naturalisée  interprétation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  Christ  is  the  exceptional  character  claimed.  if 
he  is  not  a  man  in  the  sensé  in  which  we  are  men,  but  a  being  of  a 
di£ferent  rank  and  nature,  how  is  he  an  example  for  us  ?  And  what 
then  does  Peter  mean  when  he  says,  **  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
DS  an  example  ?  **  And  how  can  it  be  iruly  said  that  he  was  tempted 
in  ail  points  as  we  are,  and  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
înfirmities  ?  And  what  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says,  **  Till  we  ail 
oome  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
Ood  unto  a  pertect  man,  nnto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulnesa 
of  Christ  ?  ** —  Eph.  iv.     If  Christ  be  not  human  in  ail  respects  as  we 
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are,  bat  a  pre-existent  being,  begotten  and  born  of  Grod  in  a  miraca- 
loas  way,  etidowed  with  powers  and  gifts  of  a  superhuman  character, 
ezalted  in  rank  and  nature  above  ail  other  beîngB  ;  then  he  is  not  aa 
ezample  for  uh,  and  the  apostolio  exhortations  to  press  on  to  *'  the 
measure  of  the  statnre  of  the  fiiluess  of  Christ  "  hâve  no  force  nor 
meaning.  We  cannot  attain  to  hîs  fulness  ;  and  strive  as  we  will,  we 
never  can  rise  to  his  level,  to  the  perfection  of  his  life,  nor  attain  to 
the  measure  of  his  divine  development  and  power. 

So  reasons  the  Humanitarian,  and  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be 
some  weight  to  it  ;  but  let  us  not  enlarge  the  sensé  and  thought  of  the 
statement  that  Christ  is  our  example,  nor  read  înto  it  a  meaning  which 
it  will  not  bear  in  other  portions  of  Scripture.  The  words  "  example," 
^^  perfection,"  &c^  are  not  always  absolute  terms,  but  are  often  used 
in  a  relative  sensé.  A  person  may  be  in  one  direction  an  example 
worthy  of  ail  imitation,  but  far  from  it  in  every  other  respect.  A 
diligent  man  may  be  commended  as  an  example  of  industry  to  the 
young  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  dishonest,  profane,  immoral. 
So  one  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  in  one  branch  of  learning  or  me- 
chanical  skill,  and  yet  be  very  imperfect  in  others.  James  says,  "  If 
any  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man."  Surely  "  per- 
fect "  is  relative  or  comparative  hère.  A  man  who  offends  in  deed, 
though  not  in  word,  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 

Then  again,  we  urge  the  young  artist  or  poet  to  study  the  great  mas- 
ters,  to  strive  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  power  and  style,  and  to 
attain  to  their  perfection.  And  yet  we  know  that  largely  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculpter,  is  a  gift,  and  not  the  product  of  labor 
and  study.  As  the  Latins  say,  ^^poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  "  —  the  poet  is 
born,  not  made  —  so  we  may  say  of  such  geniuses  as  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphaël,  Shakspeare,  they  are  born,  not  made  ;  and  though  the  ambi- 
tions student  may  approach  their  perfection  by  constant  study  of  his 
Master's  example,  he  can  not  reach  it.  Imitation,  however  diligent, 
without  the  divine  gift  of  genius  will  never  rise  to  the  high  level  of 
their  excellence.  And  yet  there  is  inspiration  in  the  spleudid  achieve- 
ments  of  thèse  gifted  soûls,  and  the  student  by  his  contemplation  of 
them  is  urged  and  lifted  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  his  art, 
than  he  would  ever  attain  without  thèse  eminent  examples  before 
him.  How  unreasonable  then  to  say,  in  the  feice  of  thèse  fftcts,  that 
thèse  roaster  spirits  are  no  ezamples  for  the  young  student  of  art  ; 
that  since  he  possesses  only  ordinary  talent,  while  they  are  men  of 
extraordinary  genius,  the  gift  of  their  Maker,  there  is  no  force  nor 
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lEDeaning  in  arging  him  to  press  on  to  the  perfection  of  the  masten. 
Bat  18  it  auj  less  unreaBonable  to  «ay  that  Christ  can  in  no  sensé  1m 
an  example  to  as  if  he  is  so  fju*  above  as  in  his  divine  gifts  and  per- 
fections, if  he  is  lifted  ont  of  our  limitations  and  weaknesses,  as  the 
argument  asserts? 

Onœ  more  :  The  Saviour  says,*  '^  Be  ye  perfect  as  yonr  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  !  "  Hère  Grod,  who  is  so  mach  above  Christ,  is  set 
forth  not  only  as  oar  ezample  in  love,  mercy,  forgiveness  and  blessing, 
bat  we  are  commanded  to  rise  op  to  the  measare  of  his  perfection  ! 
Shall  we  say  that  this  command  bas  no  force  nor  meaning  becaase 
Qod  is  infinité  and  we  arç  fiuite  ;  that  He  is  so  far  above  ns  and  be- 
yood  oar  reach  as  to  shat  out  ail  comparison  between  Him  and  as, 
and  empty  the  langaage  of  ail  meaning  ?  It  woald  be  more  reasonable 
to  employ  common  sensé  in  the  interprétation  of  the  reqairement 
Infinité  perfection  belongs  to  Grod  only,  and  therefore  is  impossible 
in  man  or  angel  ;  and  therefore  again  this  language  of  Christ  cannot 
be  absolute,  bat  relative  to  haman  possibilities. 

So  in  the  passage  of  Paal  already  meutioned,  so  oflen  cited  in  this 
connection,  wherein  he  exhorts  that  *^  we  ail  corne  anto  the  measare 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  It  is  argued  from  this  that 
the  exhortation  is  meaningless  unless  we  bave  ability  to  reach  this 
eqaality  with  Christ  ;  and  hence  it  is  évident  that  the  measure  of 
his  fulness  is  only  that  of  the  perfect  man,  or  of  perfected  humanity. 
Il  this  be  so,  then  what  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says,  to  thèse  same 
Ëphesians,  that  his  désire  is  that  they  *'  may  be  filled  with  ail  the 
fulness  of  God  ?  *'  Shall  we  affirm  that  unless  they  were  able  to  take 
into  their  litUe  soûls  ail  the  fulness  of  the  infinité  God,  the  language 
is  void  of  ail  sensé  aud  significance  ?  And  must  we,  therefore,  to 
give  any  consistent  meaning  to  it,  bring  down  God  Himself,  as  well  as 
the  Son,  to  the  measure  and  capacity  of  perfected  humanity  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather,  with  better  reason,  abandon  the  absolute  for  the  rela- 
tive sensé,  and  read  it  with  the  limitations  to  which  ail  such  language 
in  such  connections  must  be  subject  ? 

Chrtsfs  Descent  into  Hell. 


1.  The  Belief  of  the  First  three  Centuries  oonoemiog  Christ^s  Mission  to  the  Under- 
world.  Bv  Frédéric  Huidekoper,  ot  Mendyille  Theological  Sohool.  8d  Edition. 
James  Miller.    $1.00. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  what  the  early  Christians  believed  aud 
wrote  about  the  supposed  mission  of  Christ  to  the  Underworld,  Hades, 
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Hell,  daring  tbe  three  dajs  hU  body  rested  in  the  tomb  ;  and  to  whom 
he  preMbed  ihe  gospel,  and  with  what  résulta  —  hi  a  wmd^  aU  the 
differÎDg  and  oooflicting  opinioDs  of  orthodox  and  heretics  on  this  sab- 
ject,  daring  the  first  three  centaries,  will  find  in  the  volume  whose 
tiUe  18  giyen  above,  the  materials  for  sadsfying  bis  cnriosity.  Proi 
Haidekoper  bas  made  a  yery  thoroogh  studj  04  tbe  original  authori- 
ties  on  the  subject  and  the  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  ail  who 
are  carions  to  investigate  the  origin  and  growth  of  charch  dogmas^ 
and  the  importance  attached  to  them  at  différent  periods  of  charch 
history.  Indeed  this  little  monograph  will  be  aseful  to  ail  who  read 
the  Scriptures  inquiringlj,  and  seek  to  understand  their  various  state- 
ments  and  allusions,  not  always  dear  even  after  mach  stady. 

Otje  fact  stands  out  very  clearly  irom  the  pages  of  Patristic  litera- 
ture,  viz.  :  that  ail  sects  and  dirisions  of  the  Christians  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  united  in  the  belief  that  Christ  went  down  into 
Hades,  or  the  Underworld,  after  bis  death  on  the  cross,  and  remained 
there  nntil  bis  résurrection.  Of  course  it  was  uatural  that  the  ques- 
tion should  come  up,  What  did  he  do  there  ?  As  he  came  down  to 
earth  to  preach  the  gospel  to,  and  save,  the  living,  it  was  easy  to  infer 
that  he  went  down  into  Hades  to  preach  the  same  glad  tidings  there, 
and  show  the  way  of  salyation  to  those  who  had  died  before  bis  ad- 
vent.  And  opening  the  sacred  books  then  in  their  possession,  they 
found  such  passages  as  1  Pet.  îii.  18-20,  where  he  is  represented  as 
preaching  to  "*•  tbe  spirits  in  prison  "  ;  and  iv.  5-7,  which  witnesses 
that  ''  the  gospel  was  preached  aiso  to  them  that  are  dead,  that  they 
might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh  "  ;  Acts  ii.  :  '*  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soal  in  hell,"  hades,  underworld  ;  and  £pb.  iV., 
where  il  is  writteu,  "  he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth," 
and  ascended  ^*  ieadiug  captivity  captive."  Thèse  and  other  passages 
might  easily  be  taken  to  teach  that  Christ  not  only  went  down  into 
Hades,  but  that  he  spent  bis  time  there  in  preaching  to  '*  the  spirits 
in  prison." 

And  hère  comes  in  the  theory  that  our  gospels  were  productions  of 
the  second  or  third  century,  which  is  shown,  by  the  argument  men- 
tioned  in  the  last  Quartrrlt,  to  be  morally  impossible.  The  autbor 
insists  that  if  thoy  were  forged  in  the  name  of  the  disciples,  they  would 
surely  bave  contained  some  affirmation  of  this  ministry  of  Christ  to 
the  Underworld,  some  allusion  to  a  dogma  which  beld  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  faith  of  the  forgers,  and  was  so  important  to  their 
^  Bcheme  of  salvation."     If  forged  at  the  date  named,  for  what  purpoae 
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woold  thej  be  forged,  if  dcM;  to  set  forth  the  ûtcto  they  beUeved  oon- 
cerning  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  ? 
And  yet  they  leave  ont  one  of  the  most  important  supposed  events  in 
hÎB  ministry,  one  of  the  foundation  atones  of  their  creed.  and  one 
whioh  they  were  oonstantly  using  in  their  coutroversîes  and  teaching. 
Think  of  one  forging  a  Life  of  Lincoln  a  oentary  heuce^  and  leaving 
<mi  ail  mention  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  SUves,  or  of  his  assassina- 
tion,  and  the  conséquent  Natîoaal  feeling  and  action  ! 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  gospel  narrative  which,  if  written  al 
<he  time  named,  so  strongly  invited  some  mention  of  this  Underworld 
mission,  that  h  mnst  hâve  required  an  ^ort  to  avoid  it  —  that  of  the 
interview  between  the  Savionr  and  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Em- 
■Bus.  How  nataral,  after  he  had  discovered  himself  to  them  by  the 
breaking  of  bread,  that  they  should  ask,  and  he  shonld  tell  them.  where 
he  had  been  since  his  crucifixion,  or  during  the  time  between  that  and 
fais  meeting  them.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  word  concerning  it  î  This 
perfeci  silence  respecting  the  matter  shows  that  the  gospels  were  writ- 
ten before  the  dogma  of  the  Underworld  mission  had  gotten  place  in 
the  popular  belief. 

Now  if  we  tum  to  documents  known  to  be  forged  at  periods  subse- 
^ent  to  the  date  of  our  gospels  we  find  ample  statements,  abounding 
in  détails,  of  the  astonishiug  marvels  of  this  Underworld  ministry  ;  as 
in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Sybilline  Oracles,  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  or  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  &c.  This  is  what  we  expect,  and  thb 
is  precisely  what  we  should  ûnd  in  our  gospels  if  they  had  been  iabri- 
oated  in  the  second  or  third  century,  when  this  dogma  had  taken  full 
shape,  and  had  beoome  so  important  an  article  of  faith  as  to  be  finally 
incorporated  into  the  *'  Apostles'  Creed."  This  argument  applicd  to 
the  controversies  of  the  centuries  named,  bas  not  receîved  the  atten- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled  in  demonstrating  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospels  against  the  Tubingen  theory  of  ^  tendency  writing." 

Prof.  Huidekoper  has  given  a  very  informing  sketch  of  the  varions 
and  contradictury  opinions  respecting  those  to  whom  Christ's  preach- 
ing  was  spedally  addressed.  Some  belleved  that  he  went  down  in 
order  to  conquer  the  powers  of  the  Underworld,  and  ''  empty  "  (vacu- 
alkifaeeret)  Hell  of  ail  its  inhabitants,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; 
some  that  he  went  there  to  release  only  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  ; 
sotte  that  his  object  was  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  might  believe  on 
him  ;  and  others  that  he  addressed  his  preachîng  to  the  Grentiles  who 
had  had  no  révélation,  no  opportunity  while  on  earth  to  leam  the 
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troth,  aad  secnre  •alTadoo.  Oelsns  (A.D.  165)  sneers  at  Ihe  Olivîs- 
tians  for  belîefing  that  Christ^  havkig  finled  to  conyinoe  mo  Iwre, 
betook  himself  to  the  Underworid  to  convinoe  ibote  wko  mûre  ^Me/* 
Origeo  dénies  that  he  fiûM  to  convinoe  meo  bere,  and  reyeîoés  iliat 
he  went  as  a  **  soal  divestéd  of  tto  body  to  diseonrse  to  souk  dfivesled 
of  their  bodies,"  so  tliat  the  dead  and  tbe  Kying  migfat  bave  equal  oppbr^ 
tunitîes.  Arnobios,  too,  rejoîees  that  to  ^  rïie  sook  of  former  tîmes 
royal  mercy  faad  been  imparted,  and  the  divine  benefits  had  equally 
Jowed  to  ail.*' 

The  expression  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  so  oalled,  ^  He  descencled 
into  hell,"  bas  passed  into  the  oreeds  of  most  of  the  Protestant  cburciies, 
notwithstanding  the  diffienlty  involved  in  the  question,  What  for  ? 
Of  course  they  cannot  accept  the  belîef  of  the  earty  Ohristians,  that 
he  went  there  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  release  ^  the  spirits  in  prison,'' 
or  to  ofièr  salvation  to  Jews  or  Gentîles  who  had  dîed  bdbre  hîs  Ad- 
vent  This  would  oonflict  with  their  fevorite  dogma  of  ^  no  change 
after  death,**  beside  opening  the  way  to  the  Gatholic  Pargatory,  and 
making  logîcally  possible  repentance  and  salvation  hereafter. 

ITie  Lutheran  Church  says  ^  it  is  enough  to  know  that  Christ  went 
to  Heli,  destroyed  Hell  for  bêèUven^  and  freed  them  irom  the  power 
of  death,  Devil,  and  etemal  condemnation  to  Hell's  jaws  "  ;  and  there- 
fore  *'we  shonld  spare  inqniry  as  to  the  how  antil  we  reach  the  other 
world." 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Httle  words  mean  sometimes,  especially  in 
theological  formulas.  What  do  the  compilers  of  this  Lutheran  creed 
mean  by  ^'HelF'  hère  ?  If  torment  after  death,  then  how  came  *be]iev- 
ers  "  ezposed  to  such  péril  ?  If  they  mean  the  grave  or  death» 
then  do  they  intend  to  say  that  Christ  '^ destroyed  Hell  (Death)  for 
believers  "  on/y,  and  therefore  that  onbelievers  will  be  annihilated.  or 
will  bave  no  résurrection  ?  They  certainly  mean  neither  —  what  tben 
do  they  mean  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  Talleyrand  says,  ^Lan- 
guage  is  employed  to  conceal  our  thoughts,"  and  especially  our  diffi- 
culties.  We  think  our  Lutheran  friends  are  wise,  if  they  wish  to  save 
this  article  of  their  creed,  in  postponing  ail  inqniry  conceming  it  until 
they  get  into  the  next  world. 

The  German  and  DtUch  CcUvinûts,  in  the  Ileidelherg  Catechism, 
auswer  the  question,  ^^  Why  did  Christ  descend  into  Hell  ?"  as  fol- 
lows  :  *^  By  bis  inexpressible  angnish,  pains,  terrors,  and  heUish  ugo- 
met  he  hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of  Hell." 
Cahtn  himself  says,  '*  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  be  Raid  to  Imve  descended 
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iato  Jiell^jttiice iie.sdfcnd  lliatt<l«i*b  wlHob  ihe  wnith  of  Qoà  ibfli«t8 
OD  iransgvestQra." 

^Aftw^ifiM  CAiir<!A.â6BlaMB9 /"k  is  to^be  belie¥ed  tluH  hé  weiii 
dvwniinto'HeU."  In  dM.  fimt  iatue^of  thd  Articles,  in  1562,  it  m  said, 
'ThûtfMnt  He  gave  np .wa»  wkh  ibe  ^[ûiâte  wha  were  detoiaied' in 
,  ^psÔBon,  or.  the  lower  régions,  and  preaohed  to  them,  as  Peter  testi- 
fias'';  bot ;in.tlie  reivisîon  undcr  Ëtiaabeth:  ibis  was  strook  ont,  and 
notbîog.aabstîtQted  in  its  place* 

Tbe  WeUmn$ter  Confsmon  says  that  there  are  only  two  places 
**ioT  ionIe.«apara|(ed  from  tbeir  bodies,**  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  <^be- 
sides.these.the  &Bripture  aeknowledgeth  none."  Tben  it  prooeeds'to 
affirm  tbat  belieyers  ^  immédiaUîy  qfUr  deatk  are  reoeÎTed  into  the 
higbest  bearen  ^  ;  and  yet  with  singolar  inconsistency  it  says  of  <)lhrist 
that  ^^  He  desccndedàntohell,  k«.,  coutinoed  in  the  s^ate  of  the  dead, 
and  ander  the  power  of  death,  nntil  the  third  day." 

And  so  after  ail,  we  hâve  three  places  for  ^  soals  separated  Irom 
tbeir  bodies,"^  for  JStU  means  oaiif  ^  the  state  of  the  dead  "  in  this 
G>|ifeasio9.  And  did  the  sonl  of  Christ  sleep  in  this  state  of  the 
de^»  or  the  Underworld,  or  was  it  oonscioos  and  active  ?  If  the  last, 
w^a^.  was  he  doing  ^  nntil  the  third  day  ?  "  Was  he  alone,  or  were 
there  other  spirits  there  ;  and  were  they  good,  or  bad,  or  both  ?  If 
bad,  did  Christ  preach  to  them  ?  ^  Ay,  there's  the  rnb  "  ;  for,  this 
admitted,  repentance  aiter  death  is  possible,  or  the  preaching  was  a 
misérable  mockery.  And  then  what  becomes  of  car  fayorite .  text, 
«'  he  that  is  filthy,  let  l^im  be  filthy  still  "  ;  and  that  other  text  of  home 
manufacture,  '*  as  death  leaves  ns,  so  judgment  finds  ns."^  So  difficult 
is  it  for  error  to  be  consistent. 

On  the  point  of  ascent  to  H^ven  " immadiatekf  afterdealh,**  onder- 
stood  in  the  popnlar  seose,  it  wonld  seem  that  Orthodoxy  bas  changed 
somewhat,  as  well  as  on  others,  since  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
died  about  A.D.  167.  He  says  to  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  bis  usual  im- 
perious  way,  ^  If  you  meet  with  some  who  are  called  Christians^  who 
a^rm  that  there  is  no  résurrection  of  thedead,^  bot  that  at  death  their 
soûls  are  received  op  into  Heaven,  do  not  regard  them  as  Christians.  ' 

s  Compare  thie  wlth  1  Ck>r.  xt.  IS  mod  t  Tim.  il.  18,  wbere  we  hâve  the  expression» 
**  there  to  no  reeorreotioQ  of  the  demd,**  and  **  the  resurreotioD  la  past  already.**  !s  it 
not  poesible  that  thèse  deniers  meant  only  that  the  sonl  ascended  to  HeaYen  **  Juunedi- 
ately  aftèr  death  ?  *'  And  if  so,  are  we  to  infer  tbat  Panl  denied  this  doctrine  ?  Hardly , 
since  in  S  Ck>r.  t.,  he  uses  ** absent  from  the  body  **  as  the  eqniTaleot  of  being  *'prefu 
ent  with  the  Lord." 
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Prof.  Haidekoper  has  readered  ezcelleot  service  iu  patdDg  the  io- 
terested  student  on  the  track  of  early  opinions  regardbg  the  Under- 
workL  Mission  of  Christ  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  thought  and  pa- 
tient study,  as  emphauzing  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church,  there  was  no  one  stereotyped  set  of  opinions  which  could  law- 
fully  daim  to  be  Orthodozy,  with  the  right  to  ezclude  ail  others  as 
Heresy.  Indeed,  as  we  hâve  said,  many  of  the  so-called  heretics  had 
far  more  spiritual  views  of  Christ's  religion  than  those  who  declared 
themselves  Orthodox  par  exceUence,  and  came  nearer  to  his  teachings 
in  some  things.  The  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  dogma  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  on  which  there  is  identity  of  belief  among 
the  Fathers,  or  those  church  leaders  who  gave  tone  and  shape  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  was  always  the  same  différences  of  thought  and 
exposition,  and  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  regarding  them  which 
prevail  now. 

The  reading  of  Prof.  Huidekoper's  book  may  not  increase  onr  re- 
spect for  the  good  sensé  or  critical  judgment  of  the  Fathers,  so  called  ; 
but  it  will  help  us  to  feel  that  we  need  not  be  troubled,  so  far  as  our 
&ith  in  any  spécial  doctrine  is  concerned,  whether  thèse  Fathers  be- 
lieved  or  disbelieved  it,  whether  they  denounced  it  as  heresy,  or  glorf- 
fied  it  as  Orthodoxy. 

Somnambulisme    Spiritualisme    Materialism, 

On  certain  Oonditions  of  Nervous  Dérangement,  Somnanibnlism,  Hrsteria,  Hvste- 
riod  AffeotioDB,  etc.  By  William  A.  Uammond.  M.  D.,  ëarceon  Qeneral  of  Ù.  S. 
Amiy,  &o.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.  ' 

We  bave  read  this  book,  portions  of  it  several  times,  wîtb  a  good 
deal  of  attention  aod  thinking.  It  reports  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
nervous  dérangement  in  ail  its  phases  gathered  from  books  and  the 
author*s  professional  practice  ;  some  of  which  are  certaînly  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character,  and  do  not  always  get  what  seems  to 
us  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  explanation.  The  author  sweeps  the 
entire  field  of  diseasê,  fraud  and  crazy  foUy,  from  epîlepsy  and  false 
vision  through  somnambulism,  witchcraft,  convulsionaries,  fasting 
girls,  Shakers,  Methodist  camp  meetings,  Catholic  miracles,  devil 
dancing,  supematural  cures,  Mormonism,  and  up,  or  down  —  as  the 
case  may  be  —  to  spiritualism  ;  which  last  seems  to  be  a  favorite  tar- 
get  for  his  heaviest  guns. 

We  are  no  spiritualist,  indeed,  we  hardly  know  what  kind  of 
proofe  wonld  make  us  such.     We  doubt,  when  wé  considér  how  the 
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sensés  cheat  the  coolest,  clearest,  and  sometimes,  even  sceptical  minds^ 
lAaIher  we  could  cteactly  fbrmulate  the  kind  or  the  amount  of  évi- 
dence wld^  would  satisfy  us  that  the  claîms  of  what  is  popnlarlj 
known  as  spiritnalism  are  well  foanded.  And  yet  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  ail  its  phenomenacannot  be  disproved  by  a  sneer,Dor  a  dé- 
niai, nor  by  a  simple  assertion  of  frand.  Fraud  enough  there  is,  with- 
our  question,  on  the  lower  levels  ;  but  this  admitted,  there  seems  to 
us  something  on  the  higher  levels,  in  the  realm  of  mental  wonders, 
which  cannot  be  ezplained  from  this  standpoint,  nor  yet  from  the 
point  of  nervouB  dérangement.  And  it  is  just  hère,  we  think,  that 
Dr.  Hammoud's  book,  as  well  as  Dr.  Mandsley's,  fails  to  meet  the 
case  as  regards  spiritualism,  somnambulism,  &c.  They  are  devoted 
too  exclusively  to  the  merely  physical  phenomena,  which  they  are  in 
very  many  cases  quite  successful  in  unravelling  on  the  score  of  ner- 
vous  disease  ;  but  to  the  mental  developmeuts  they  do  not  give  the 
attention  which  their  singularity  and  importance  demands.  This 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  both  cases,  by  their  philosophy  of  mind. 
Our  author  says,  **  Science  has  for  âges  been  fettered  by  theologicai 
and  metaphysical  dogmas,  which  give  the  mind  an  existence  indepen- 
dent  ofthe  nervaus  System,  and  which  teach  that  it  is  an  entity  which 
sets  ail  the  functions  of  the  body  in  action,  and  of  which  the  brain  is 
the  seaf  Again  he  says,  **  By  the  term  mind  I  understand  the 
force  developed  by  nervous  action^  Of  course,  if  mind  and  "  nervous 
force  "  are  not  two  things  ;  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  then  what 
explains  the  marvels  of  one  explains  those  of  the  other.  But  we  hâve 
not  quite  reached  that  conclusion  yet,  and  so  we  feel  the  defects  of 
Dr.  Hammond's  treatment.    Take  for  example  the  following  : 

"'  A  young  girl  under  my  professioual  care,  was  cataleptic  on  an 
average  once  a  week,  and  epileptic  twice  or  three  times  in  the  inter- 
vais. Five  years  previously  she  had  spent  six  months  in  France,  but 
had  not  acquired  more  than  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  ; 
scarcely,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  ask  for  what  she  wanted  at 
her  meals.  Immediately  before  her  cataleptic  seizures  she  went  into 
a  State  of  ecstasy,  during  which  she  recited  poetry  in  French,  and  de- 
livered  harangues  about  viitue  and  godliness  in  the  same  language. 
She  pronounced  at  thèse  times  exceedingly  well,  and  seemed  never  at 
a  loss  for  a  word.  She  was  an  excellent  example  of  what  Mrs. 
Hardinge  calls  a  '^  tranoe  médium.**  The  materialistic  influence  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  however,  cured  her  of  her  catalepsy  and  epi- 
lepsy,  destroyed  her  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  and  made  her 
corporeal  structure  so  gross  that  the  spirits  refused  to  make  further 
use  of  it  for  their  manifestations."  p.  117. 
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Now  we  thiok  Dr.  Hammond  in  hk  anxietj  to  drop  a  bombshell 
ÎDto  Uie  maganne  of  spiritoaliflin»  has  OTeriooked  the  fiict,  that  spirit- 
naUsm  ont  of  the  qaettioD,  he  haa  hère  a  problem  wbich  k  hardly 
aolved  by  the  cabalUtîc  otteranoe,  **  nervous  derangemeat.''  CaD  he 
teU  08  —  and  we  honestly  ask  for  informatioii  ;  we  hâve  no  point  to 
make,  no  theory  to  défend  —  can  he  tell  ns  irAy  the  nerves,  which  in 
a  soond  and  healthy  condition  can  not  master  Freoch  at  ail,  or  do 
not,  stumbling  and  hlnndering  even  in  the  iimple  matter  of  asking 
for  bread,  when  deranged  and  diseased  can  talk  Freach  as  flaently 
and  correctly  as  a  native  Parisian,  even  to  the  nioety  of  perfect  pro- 
nonciation, 80  difficnlt  for  a  foreigner  ?  We  think  he  bas  bere  a  mys- 
tery  as  great  as  aoy  that  spiritualism  offers  for  bis  Bolation.  If  mind 
is  only  "  force  developed  by  nervous  action,**  wkjf  should  tbis  '^  force  ** 
when  disorganised  and  lawless  in  action  bww  so  much  more  than 
when  acting  normally  and  naturally  ?  Is  there  any  possible  or  snp- 
pesable  connection  in  tbis  case  between  disordered  nerves  and  tbe 
French  language  ?  If  so  what  is  ?  it  wbat  bave  tbe  nerves  to  do  with 
snch  a  suddeu  and  mysterious  access  of  knowledge  ?  mark,  not  of 
the  intellectnal  power  to  learo,  but  of  leaming  itself. 

There  surely  appears  to  be  bere  a  aomething  that  demands  a  more 
satbfactory  exfdanation  than  either  spiritualism  or  materialism  bas 
fumisbed.  Mrs.  Hardinge  says  it  is  tbe  spirit  of  a  dead  Frenchman 
who  talks  through  the  girL  Admit  that  she  is  wrong  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve  she  is,  without  doubt.  Dr.  Hammood  says  it  is  nervous  dé- 
rangement ;  but  bow  much  is  explaiued  by  tbis  ?  bow  much  more  do 
we  know  now  than  we  did  before  ?  how  much  more  does  he  koow  ? 
It  is  simply  an  explanation  wbich  itself  requires  to  be  ezplained. 

Let  us  supplemeot  tbis  case  with  that  of  the  West  Point  servant  girl, 
wbich  we  remember  to  bave  heard  about  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
was  qnite  the  talk  among  tbe  disciples  of  mesmerism.  Hère  was  an 
ignorant  girl  whose  life  had  been  speut  in  the  work  of  the  kitchen, 
who  knew  nothing  of  chess,  not  one  pièce  from  another,  when  in  her 
normal  condition  ;  and  yet  when  in  her  somnambulistic  state  she 
oonld  beat  tbe  best  players  to  be  found.  Ofllicers  from  the  fort,  who 
were  ezoepttonally  skîlled  in  the  game,  .were  beaten  repeatedly  and 
quickly  as  if  mère  children.  Yet  as  said,  when  she  recovered  from 
tbese  attacks,  she  could  not  tell  the  king  from  a  pawn  ;  and  what  is 
more,  did  not  remember  one  thing  of  wbat  she  had  been  doing  while 
asleep. 

Hère  we  bave  a  simila*  «n  Iden,  alnaost  instantaneoas  development 
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of  wonderfàî  ânteUecttiai  power  or  alÉtinment  hj^  somimiiibiillttt^  in 
ezplanation  ofwhtch  Dr/Hammond  hato  oiAj  the  one  oft^'epaaled 
phrase,  *^  nervouB  derangevent,"  as  if  that  were  a  snffi^ni  ref^'to 
ail  possible  questions.  Bat  can  he  show  how  this  nervont  dérange^ 
ment  transmutes  itseif  into  menlo/ force  ?  Can  he  tell  onewho  wishes 
to  look  înto  the  process,  and  sîncerely  deaires  to  nnderstand  it,  bj  whiA 
subtle  chemistiry  of  disease,  ignoranoe  in  an  instant  becomes  know- 
edge,  and  in  the  re^aetion  knowledge  as  instantly  beeomes  ignor- 
ance ?  Why  or  how  is  it  that  a  girl  with  disordered  nerves  oompre- 
hends  as  by  inspiration  ail  the  intrioacies  and  endless  eombinatâons  of 
cbess,  or  is  able  to  discourse  with  ease  and  élégance  in  the  French 
tougue,  when  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  nenroos  System  she  knows 
literally  nothing  of  either  ? 

Donbtless  Dr.  Hammond  can  ask  os  questions  equally  diflicult  to 
answer.  We  do  not  know  hôw  it  is  that  somnambalism  or  any  other 
nervons  disorder  acts  on  the  mind  as  an  indq)endent  entîty,  or  tiie 
miud  on  that,  so  as  to  prodoce  thèse  martelons  resnlts  ;  but  that  îs 
not  to  the  point.  We  do  not  pi^tend  to  ezplatn  the  matter  on  any 
grounds,  we  are  not  teachers  but  leamers,  we  conièss  ignoranoe  i  but 
the  spiritualist  and  the  materialist,  Mrs.  Hardingeand  Dr.  Hammond 
assnme  to  understand  it  perfectly,  and  proceed  to  gire  elaborate  ex- 
planations  which  do  not  expiai n,  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
question.  We  insist  that  the  easy  assumption  that  the  woman  is  a 
**  médium,"  or  that  it  is  simply  a  phase  of  "  nervons  dérangement,^ 
does  not  take  in  ail  the  éléments  of  the  marvel,  and  therefore  is  not 
satisfactory.  For,  as  &r  as  the  mediumship  goes,  the  earthly,  ig- 
norant spirit  in  the  other  world  sometimes  talks  like  a  sage,  and  the 
wise  spirit  like  a  fool  ;  and  as  regards  nervous  dérangement  it  fails 
utterly  to  show  how  physical  disease  can  impart  skill  and  intellectual 
grasp,  or  bestow  in  a  iash  the  knowledge  which  a  well  ordered  brain 
struggles  in  vain  for  six  months  to  acquire. 

Our  médical  friend  assures  us  with  évident  satisfaction  in  the  first 
case  cited,  that  ^  bromide  of  potassium,  cured  her  catalepsy  and  epi- 
lepsy,  and  destroyed  her  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue.''  If  we 
ask  him  what  rektion  exists  between  bromide  of  potassium  and  the 
French  tongue,  he  will  answer  probably,  no  relation  at  ail,  directly, 
but  it  has  a  direct  curative  action  on  catalepsy  and  epBepsy,  and 
through  the  cure  of  thèse  destroys  her  knowledge  of  French.  And  will 
he  now  tell  us  what  spécial  fiusilities  catalepsy  and  epilepsy  hâve  for 
teaching   French  or  mastering  chess,  which  are     ot  vouchsafed  to 
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liealth,  a  sound  brain  aod  vigorous  nervee?  And  again,  if  he.will. 
pardon  the  répétition,  will  he  explain  the  reverse  action,  and  show  bj 
what  agencies  this  dîsease,  after  il  is  vanqaished  by  bromide  oî  pot^ 
assium,  and  ^  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  ganglia  "  are 
restored  to  their  normal  conditions,  contrives,  like  a  retreating  garri- 
aon  to  blow  up  the  fort  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy,  in  a  moment, 
ail  knowledge  of  French  or  chess,  and  every  vestis^  ot  other  knowl- 
edge  imparted  by  it,  leaving  the  snfferer  as  ignorant  as  it  found  her  ? 
We  frankly  confess  that  we  hâve  no  philosophy  of  health  or  disease, 
of  mind  or  matter,  which  solves  this  mized  and  tangled  problem,  and 
would  gladly  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  who  bas,  and  listen  to  hb  ezplana- 
tion.  * 

Onr  aathor  is  careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  mind  is  not 
an  independent  entity,  a  power  in  and  of  itself,  but  only  a  force  gen- 
erated  by  nervous  action.  Besides  the  citations  on  this  point  already 
given,  he  says  on  page  243,  ^  For  the  purposes  of  the  présent  me- 
moir,  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as  a  force,  the  resuit  of  nervous  ac- 
tion and  the  éléments  of  which  are  perception,  intellect,  the  émotions 
and  the  will.  Of  thèse  qnalities  some  réside  exclusively  in  the 
brain  ....  but  the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  ganglia  are 
not  devoid  of  mental  power." 

From  this  and  similar  statements  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  mind 
is  simply  a  force  or  product  of  the  living  nerve  or  brain,  as  fruit  i» 
the  product  of  the  living  tree  ;  and  as,  when  the  tree  is  dead,  there  is 
no  more  fruit,  «o  when  the  nérve  or  brain  is  dead  there  is  no  more 
mind.^  If  we  were  to  venture  on  a  statement  regarding  the  matter, 
we  should  rather  say  that  the  mind  is  a  distinct  entity,  a  being  by 
itself,  wholly  independent  of  the  body  for  its  exiateiice,  but  taking  up 
its  abode,  or  **  residing  "  in  the  body,  and  using  the  brain  and  nerves 
as  a  means  of  communiçating  with  the  outside  world.  The  brain  and 
nerves  may  perîsh,  but  the  mind,  the  soûl,  the  spîrit,  that  which 
makes  the  man  in  distinction  from  the  *^  earthly  house  "  he  occupies, 
lives.  The  brain  and  the  nerves  are  simply  to  the  mind  what  the 
electric  battery  and  wires  are  to  the  telegraph  operator  —  a  médium 
by  which,  sitting  in  his  office,  he  oommunicates  with  his  friend  a 
thousand  miles  away.     He  is  not  **  a  force  "  or  product  of  the  elec* 

1  We  notice  on  page  242,  thiit  be  speaks  of  Deeoartes  as  one  **  whe  ooiifoanded  the 
xnind  with  tbesonl,'*  whieh  would  imply  belief  io  a  aool  as  distinct  firom  the  mind; 
bat  whether  tbis  has  an  **  independent  existence/*  whence  it  cornes,  and  what  are  it» 
attribotes,  he  does  not  say,  nor  does  he  say  in  what  it  diffère  fh>m  the  mind. 
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trie  corrent,  bat  the  power  that  sits  behînd  it  and  contrôla  and  0968  i^ 
The  wires  may  be  imperfeotly  insolated,  or  entangled,  or  deranged, 
or  the  battery  maj  be  disorganized  by  atmoepheric  distorbaoces,  or 
some  other  canse  ;  and  so  the  communication  between  the  pperator 
and  his  friend  may  be  interrapted  or  confused  and  anintelligible,  but 
the  operator  is  ail  right  ;  the  trouble  is  not  with  him  but  with  the 
materials  he  i«  using.  Nay,  the  wires  may  be  broken,  the  battery 
and  the  office  destroyed,  but  he  lives  on  ;  though  he  bas  no  médium 
through  which  he  can  intorm  his  friend  of  this  fact. 

A  curions  commentary  on  this  illustration  is  found  in  the  foUowing 
statement  which  bas  recently  gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  Thp 
subject  of  this  strange  expérience  is  a  Miss  Anna  Ward,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  sixteen  years  old  and  step-daughter  of  Alexander  Johnson  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company.  For  five  weeks,  bë- 
ginning  in  ^ovember  1880,  she  was  in  a  trance  : 

'*  She  lay  quietly  in  her  bed  with  her  eyes  sometimes  open  and 
sometimes  shut,  but  recoguizing  no  one,  and  never  speaking.  No 
Sound  escaped  her,  and  ît  was  évident  she  suffered  no  pain.  There 
was  a  slow  twitohing  of  the  eyelids,  but  HtUe  other  movement.  Phy- 
sicians  concluded  that  she  was  a  victim  of  hysteria  in  an  aggravated 
form,  resulting  from  overstudy.  The  severest  electric  shocks  caused 
not  even  the  twitching  of  a  muscle.  Aiter  several  days  had  passed, 
Dr.  O'Grorman,  not  knowing  how  long  the  trance  would  last,  decided 
to  administer  liquid  fbod  artificially,  as  the  patient  could  not  swallow. 
About  New  Years'  Day  she  rerived,  and  now  she  is  able  to  ride  ont, 
and  seems  to  be  restored  to  health.  While  she  was  in  the  trance 
the  physicians  were  satisfied  that  she  was  conscious,  and  proved  it 
two  or  three  times.  Once  Dr.  Seguin  said  for  a  test  2  "Sheisa 
very  pretty  girl,"  and  immediately  she  blushed. 

She  says  she  was  cobscious,  but  had  only  one  though t,  and  that  a 
terrible  one.  She  feared  constantly  that  the  physicians  would  pro- 
nounce  her  dead,  and  she  would  be  buried  alive.  She  had  no  phys- 
ical  pain,  but  this  dread  was  agonizing.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  speak. 
She  could  not  even  move  her  lips." 

Now  hère  is  a  case  exactly  answering  to  our  illustration,  where  the 
wires,  the  nerves,  at  least  those  under  control  of  the  will,  were  out  of 
order  and  refnsed  to  work,  while  the  operator,  or  the  mind  was  ail 
right  The  young  girl  herself  was  perfectly  conscious  ail  thèse  weeks, 
in  fbll  possession  of  ail  her  mental  fiiculties,  and  of  one  bodily  faculty 
—  hearing.  In  other  words,  the  receiving  wire,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  was  in  order,  so  that  over  this  she  could  get  messages  from  the 
nter     world,    while  ail    the    wires    transmitting    messages    from 
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ftpptiélMns^^  WIM  wftft^^httt,  DOW,  thaiirasM  odmptolely'dkliflet 
firoitt  th0'  disiMM  ^  body,  wkteh  Ittd  no  part  ia^  th»  pMPaljvto.  of»iii^ 
fienres,  wkidi'kiid*aa  «xiiunoe  of  ils  -ow»  eartiriljrt  ifià«(wiid«ii%  of 
thèse,  ^^  but  whiéh  êujf^ed  »ii«MMtfl|r-^the«gti,  «he' a■d>tlM^'I4ly• 
BiciaIlB,  ând  <«  tbe  sev^erest  eleolrie  shœks  ^  ail  iesttff  <thAt  ^  <Atf  haêmo 
pkjftkal  fùin.*^  If  th0  body  or  -^e  material  part  ^î  the  fiM  «uffered 
no  pain,  what  was  it  tbat  snffeiM  ? 

We' are  aware  that  it  may  be  said  tbat  ibis iiieory  oftli»  origin 
and  natnre  of  mind  doee  not  eecafie  ail  tbe  diffietttltied  started.*  Bét, 
as  retoarked  before,  we  are  not  takine  the  rôle  of  tenoberv  bot  of  in- 
qcrirer;  and  we-write  in  t^e  hope  tbat  Dr.  Hammond  or  aome  otlmr 
wiseman,  treating  tbe  ftoliiject  in  ail  its  'bearing9*nMijr«how  aneaaior 
waj  ont  of  tbeee  diffievlties  than  tbat  ofl;be  phyëiokigivt 'or  tbe  «piiit- 
nalist.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  onr  poor  tbinking  tbat  wben  we  start 
witb  tbe  proposition  tbat  mind  or  soûl  is  a  snbstantiTe,  independent 
beisg  or  personality,  instead  ot  a  force  or  intelligence  elaborated  from 
tbe  nerres  and  dépendent  ontben  for  itsexlsteneev  we^unre'made 
one  long  step  toward  a  solution  of  tbe  problem  ;  tba^igh^tbwenttay 
be  a  bnndred  questions  remaining  tbat  call  for  an  answer,  wbtch, 
as  yet,  no  man  can  tnmisb. 

Leaving  out  tbis  peculiar  pbase  oi  tbe  inqniry,  Dr,  Hammondts 
book  is  a  very  intereeting  and  able  discussion  of  tbe  cames,  stnuige 
peotiliarities  and  astonnding  manifestations  of  tbe  several  rarietie&of 
nervous  dérangement  Tbe  cbapter  on  somnambulism  is  not  as  ex^ 
tended  and  thorough  as  we  boped  it  migbt  be,  but  tbe  cases  cited  in 
illostration  of  some  of  its  cbaracteristics  are  well  cbosen  and  fuM  of 
inquisitive  suggestion.  We  tbink  tbe  subjeot  important  enongb  to>be 
made  a  spécial  study  for  a  separate  volume  by  some  physician,  or  pro- 
fessor  of  psycbology,  or  intellectual  philosophy,  or  perhaps  by  a  tbeo- 
logian  ;  thougb  the  last  would  probably  be  ruled  out  by  our  autbor, 
on  tbe  ground  tbat,  being  a  nervous  disease,  it  belongs  exclusivi^y  to 
the  physician  and  scientist  to  investigate  it,  for  tbey  deal  ouly  witb 
fÎEicts,  ignoring  ali  théories  and  beliefs.  But  who  can  assure  ua  that 
it  is  a  disease  in  some  phases  of  its  developments  ?  And  even  if  it 
be,  it  certainly  reveals  the  singular  capacity  of  tbe  mind  for  tbe  sndr 
den  acquisition  of  knowledge  wben  tbe  body  is  wbolly  unconscîous. 
This  £ACt  the  cases  already  cited,  and  many  otbers  which  migbt  be 
cited,  clearly  establish.     Who  then  can  prové  that  it  is  not  a  disolos  - 
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are,  a  partial  rerdation  of  the  measnrelees  poasibilitiea  of  the  soûl 
under  the  neir  'oonditioi»  of  entire  freedom  froià  the  bodj  and  its 
limitations  ?  At  any  rate  we  hope  some  day  to  see  a  broad  and 
worthy  treatoieiii  of  tfaia  interesting  saliject  in  ail  its  branches,  and 
not  simi^y  from  the  physical  and  ^  nenroos^rangement  **  side* 

Wfaen  ît  comas  to  the  pnrely  physiologicai  and  médical  points  of 
vievr,  this  treatise  is  of  great  Talae  to  the  général  reader  and  inquirer, 
tothe  theologian  and  pastor,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  médical 
profession.  The  cases  which  corne  under  Uie  heads  of  Mesmerism 
and  Animal  l£agnetism,  Hysterical  Anœsthesia,  Ecstasy,  Spiritualistic 
Chorea,  and  Métal  Cures  ;  as  well  as  the  ikcts  redted  coneeming  the 
Jerkera,  Wesley  and  Methodist  BeyiTals,  Fasting  Girls,  Stigmatisa- 
tion, the  power  of  the  Imagination,  Hysterical  Hallucinationy  &c^ 
though  not  new,  are  certainly  very  wonderful,  and  discover  to  us  the 
endless  variety  of  phases  under  which  nervous  dérangement  shows 
itselfy  and  in  some  cases  the  disgusting  and  shocking  character  of  the 
results.  There  seem  to  be  no  bounds  to  human  delusions,  no  lîmit  to 
the  extravagant  vagaries  of  what  is  called  the  imagination  ;  and  it  is 
A  sadconfestton  ooe  must  make  on  reading  thèse  records,  that  there 
seems  also  no  Hmit  to  the  possibilities  of  firaud,  to  human  capacity  for 
deceîving  and  being  deceived.  We  are  glad  that  there  are  men  like 
Dr.  Hammond  and  others,  who  can  look  into  thèse  matters  calmly, 
avotd  confounding  cause  and  effect,  detect  and  expose  the  fraud  when 
it  is  fraud,  and  trace  the  honesUy-believed  demoniac  marvel  to  its 
^ue'  physical  source,  and  by  drugs,  or  any  other  efficient  method,  de- 
liver  the  yictims  from  bodily  torture,  delusion  and  insanity. 

The  most  curions  and  amusing  portion  ot  the  book  is  that  part  of 
the  first  chapter  which  treats  of  '*  Hypnotism  in  Animais,"  in  other 
words,  putting  them  to  sleep  ;  embracing  the  experiments  of  the  author 
himself,  Kircher  the  Jesuit  priest.  Prof.  Czermak  and  others,  on 
erabi^  hens^  feroctotu  dogi,  furious  huUêj  &c.  The  story  of  the  mag- 
netized  bull  draws  heavily  on  our  faith,  and  if  it  were  not  a  miniêter 
who  was  the  operator  and  reporter,  we  are  not  sure  we  could  manage 
to  swallow  it  whole  ;  and  eyen  as  it  is  we  are  inclined  to  think  ît  ought 
to  hâve  come  in  farther  on  in  the  volume,  under  the  head  of  **  Delu- 
sions*'' Be  this  as  it  may,  we  bave  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
pernsal  of  the  book,  if  we  bave  not  been  greatly  helped  by  ît  in  our 
ihinking  ;  and  we  can  heartily  commend  it  to  ail  who  are  inclined  to 
investigate  thèse  attractive,  but  perplexing  and  of^en  bewildering 
questions. 
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1.  Cbinese  Immigration  in  itt  Social  and  Eoonomica!  Aspects.  By  George  F. 
Se#ard,  Late  United  States  Minister  to  China.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

This  is  probably  the  ablest  and  most  authoritatÎTe  book  on  thé 
Chinese  question  wbich  bas  as  yet  appeared.  Tbe  autbor  bas  appro- 
priated  the  results  of  study  and  daily  contact  wîtb  tbe  Cbinese  on  tbe 
part  of  tbeir  emp)oyers  in  tbis  country,  and  coufirmed  bis  statement  step 
by  step  wîtb  tbe  multitudinous  facts  embodied  in  tbe  Report  of  tbe 
Congressional  Committee  sent  to  California.  Tbe  volume,  tnerefore,  is 
so  fer,  as  we  bave  said,  autbority  ;  as  to  Mr.  Seward^s  reasoning  tbere- 
from,  of  tbe  soundness  of  ît  tbe  reader,  after  being  put  in  possession  of 
tbe  facts,  must  judge  for  bimself.  Tbe  autbor  is  counsel  for  tbe  de- 
fendant  in  tbe  case,  and  marsbals  bis  facts  and  arguments  on  tbat  side  ; 
but  be  endeavors  to  meet  fairly  tbe  facts  and  objections  of  tbe  plaintiff, 
and  for  the  most  part  does  it. 

When  in  California  we  bad  some  opportunities  to  note  the/workings 
of  "  Cbinese  cheap  labor  "  in  several  directions,  as  tbe  laundrv,  market- 
gardenîng,  &c  ;  and  we  could  not  but  see  tbat  tbose  directly  afiPected 
by  ît  bad  reason  for  tbeir  feeling  agaînst  tbe  foreîgners.  We  remember 
in  our  letters  to  tbe  Leader  to  bave  stated  the  reasons  at  some  lengtb, 
but  we  bave  no  room  to  repeat  tbem  bere.  Tbis,  bowever,  we  wîU  say 
to  Mr.  Seward  —  it  can  not  be  expected  tbat  tbe  native  workman  wbo 
dépends  on  bis  daily  labor  for  bis  daily  bread,  and  ftnds  the  Chinaman 
taking  it  out  of  bis  mouth  by  doing  for  twentv-five  or  fif  ty  cents  what  be 
bad  previously  receîved  fix>m  one  to  two  dollars  for  doing,  and  found  it 
bàrd  at  tbat  to  support  bis  family  —  it  cannot  be  expected  tbat  be  will 
look  at  tbe  matter  from  tbe  highest  level  of  political  economy,  or  be 
reconciled  to  tbe  change  by  statistics  conceming  the  gênerai  good,  the 
extraordînary  prosperity,  and  the  far-off  cheapening  of  ail  products  of 
labor,  and  tbe  conséquent  cheapening  of  ail  tbe  tbings  be  must  purchase, 
&c.,  &c.  He  bas  no  time  to  go  into  ail  tbat  ;  be  only  knows  ÙAVnaw 
^*  Chinese  cheap  labor  "  bas  reduced  his  waees  fîfty  per  cent,  and  taken 
so  much  out  of  the  few  meagre  comforts  of  nis  wife  and  cbildren.  Tbat 
point  only  is  clear  to  bîm  ;  and  is  it  strange  that  he  does  not  feel  spe- 
cially  amiable  toward  tbose  wbo  bave  done  tbis  ? 

But  we  cannot  enlarge.  The  autbor  bas  presented  tbe  subject  in  ail 
its  bearings,  and  shown  tbe  utter  foolisbness  and  falsehood  of  most  of 
tbe  accusations  brought  against  the  Cbinese  and  tbeir  labor.  At  the 
same  time  he  bas  impartially  exposed  tbe  abominations  of  tbeir  prosti- 
tution, gambling  and  criminal  compacts  ;  for  tbe  existence  of  wbich, 
bowever,  the  municipal  authorities  and  a  corrupt  police  bave  been  lar^ely 
responsable  —  though  now  under  a  new  administration  tbis  is  improving. 
He  bas  also,  from  incontrovertible  facts  and  statistics,  proved  how  much 
tbeir  "cheap  labor"  in  Railroad-building,  Agriculture,  Manufactures^ 
&c.,  bas  added  to  tbe  wealtb  of  California  ;  and  furnished  ample  évi- 
dence of  the  industry,  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  better  classes  in  every 
station  to  wbich  they  are  called.  It  is  pitiful,  in  view  of  tbe  facts  in  its 
possession,  that  our  Eovemment  sbould  hâve  humiliated  itself  oy  asktng 
a  revision  of  tbe  Chinese  treaty  at  tbe  bidding  of  blatant  political 
Keameyism. 
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2.  The  Power  of  MoTement  in.  Plante.  By  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D.4  F-BS.  As- 
sisted  by  Francis  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  &  0>.    $2.00. 

Lookîng  over  tfae  pages  of  this  book,  and  notine  the  labor  of  observa- 
tion it  must  bave  cost,  we  cannot  help  asking  the  old  question,  Cut  bono  f 
What  is  the  çood  of  H  ?  The  author  himself  seems  conscious  that  it  is 
dry  reading,  inasmuch  as  he  kindly  notifies  us  tbat  we  ''  need  not  read 
ail  the  détails,"  and  indeed  may,  if  wè  "  think  fit,  read  the  last  chaptcr 
first,  as  it  contains  a  summary  of  the  whole  volume." 

We  bave  followed  bis  advice,  and  we  think  we  discover  hère  the  secret 
of  the  volume  in  such  statements  as  thèse  :  ''  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  thèse  movements  of  plants,  and 
many  actions  performed  unconscicusly  by  the  lower  animais  "  —  '*  the 
tip  of  the  radicle  thus  endowed,  and  haviDg  the  power  of  directine  the 
movements  of  the  adjoininir  parts,  acts  like  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower 
animais."  Wcll,  if  plants  bave  a  brain,  or  the  équivalent  of  it,  directing 
ail  their  movements,  then  we  suppose,  along  the  line  of  évolution,  the 
distance  between  a  squash-vine  and  Mr.  Darwin  isn't  worth  talking  about. 
Is  that  the  direction  and  the  aim  ot  the  argument  ? 

S.  DnW,  with  Illnstnitions  of  Couniffe  Patience,  and  Endurance.  By  Samuel 
Smiles,  LLD.,  Author  of  **  Self-Help,"  ^Thrlft,"  &c.    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.00. 

Whoever  thinks  this  book  is  a  dry  and  tuiceless  discussion  of  tfae  ob- 
ligations of  Duty  in  the  abstract,  will  fino  himself  pleasantiy  mistaken 
as  soon  as  he  begins  reading.  It  bas  ail  the  freshness  and  fascination 
which  belong  to  the  conversation  of  one  who  bas  travelled  the  world 
over,  who  bas  seen  life  in  ail  its  varving  phases,  and  talked  foroiliarly 
with  the  wisest  and  noblest  men  of  ail  conditions  ;  and  is  therefore  able 
to  enforce  and  adom  every  truth  he  utters,  and  every  lesson  he  incul- 
cates,  with  lively  and  instructive  anecdotes,  illustrations  and  examples» 
Four  hundred  pages  alive  with  inspirations  to  duty,  integrity,  patriotisro, 
patient  endurance,  true  heroism  and  Christian  manliness  ! 

Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women  of  every  profession 
and  in  everv  sphère  of  life,  will  find  something  bere  to  help,  encourage 
and  guide  them  in  the  way  of  life  and  conduct.  The  preacher,  the  law- 
yer,  the  lecturer,  ail  public  speakers,  will  find  abundant  incident  and  nar- 
rative with  wJiich  to  enliven  their  arguments,  quicken  the  thought,  touch 
the  heart,  and  persuade  the  understanding  of  their  hearers.  No  book 
can  be  placed  upon  tlie  home  table,  or  in  the  Sunday  School  Library^ 
more  likely  to  be  read  with  avidity  than  **  Duty"  ;  and  no  book  that  we 
know  of  is  so  sure  to  exert  a  healthy  influence  in  forming  the  character 
and  principles  of  young  people  just  passinç  out  from  nome  into  the 
temptations*,  and  périls,  and  ousmess  activities  of  Life. 

4.  ADDletons*  Imtêmatùmal  Sdent^c  Séria.  The  Atotnio  Theory.  By  Ad. 
Wurts,  Membre  de  L^Instltute;  Honoraire  de  la  Paoalté  de  Médidne;  Professeur  à  la 
Faculté  des  Sdenoee  de  Paris.  Translated  by  E.  Clemlnshaw,  M.A.,  P.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Assistant-Master  at  Sherbome  Sehool.    $1.60. 

As  regards  the  Atomic  Theory,  this  volume  undoubtedly  is,  both  bis- 
toricallv  and  scientifically,  authoritv  ;  though  it  is  adaptée  in  the  last 
particufar  only  to  the  advanced  scnolar  in  Chemistry.  The  historical 
portion  is  of  interest  to  ail  intelligent  readers,  and  it  will  certainly  con- 
vince  them  that  scientific  théories,  as  well  as  Biblical  Interprétations, 
hâve  again  and  again  been  adopted  as  orthodox,  fiercely  defended,  and 
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afterward^  abandonod  as  lalse.  la  the  prograsa  oi  thoaght  and  fnveali- 
gatîon  scientisU  are  no  more  amed,  are  noaweeter' in  temper/nor 
charitable  in  judraent,  tban  theoîogiana  ;  aa  ^very  one  can  witnesa  who 
is  iamiliar  with  the  bîstory  oi  acientific  inquiry  and  theory-buildiog. 

The  général  reader  wiU  find  most  interest  and  instruction  in  toe  chap- 
ter  concerning  ^  Hypothesis  upon  the  Constitution  of  Matter."  It  is 
fresh,  stimulating,  and  provocative  of  manv  curious  Gjuestions.  We 
would  make  spécial  mentton,  in  this  connection,  of  the  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  vortex  theory  of  Atoms.  The  facts,  if  they  ââ  facts,  must 
iead  to  further  ezperiment  and  inquiry  regarding  the  constitution  of 
roatter.  The  statement  concerning  the  **  smoke-rings  *'  and  their  move- 
ments  is  truly  marvellous.  We  had  marked  the  paragraphs  for  quota- 
tion,  but  are  obliged  to  omit  them  for  want  of  space. 

6.    Oleaningt  firom  the  Fields  of  Art.    By  Ednah  D.  Cbeney.    Lee  St  Shepherd. 

It  has  lon^  seemed  to  us  that  the  matter  of  art  critidsm  is  overdone. 
Every  collège  sophoraore  and  sentimental  school-girl,  every  newspaper 
correspondent^  and  every  donkey  which  happens  to  hâve  his  ears  a  littlè 
longer  than  his  neîghbors',  must  set  up  for  an  art  critic,  and  weary  com- 
mon  seuse  with  their  loose  fustian  about  Tumer  and  Ruskin,  foreshort- 
eninfi;  and  perspective,  chiaro  oscuro,  Sec,  &c.  As  spécimens  of  what 
mav  De  found  in  some  educationalclass-books,  take  the  foUowinç  :  ^*  Re- 
fined  vokiptuottsne? s  and  impassioned  sombreness  "  ;  **  A  universe  of 
thought  and  broad  imminent  shadows  of  calm  contemplation,  and  ma- 
jestic  pain "  ;  << Abrupt severity  of  the  prime  of  maahood "  ;  "A  refined 
sensé  of  beanty  over-ruled  by  cold  calculation,  and  developed  intoa 
mère  abstract  conception  of  empty  ffrace  "  ;  ^*  self-conscious  veil  of 
forced  stillness  -'  — :  and  so  on,  through  pages  of  such  meaningless  stufiE, 
for  school-girls  who  only  understand  English  ! 

In  contrast  with  this  nonsense,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  such  a 
book  as  this  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  who  has  something  to  say  about  art  and 
artists  that  is  informing  and  pleaslag  ;  and  writes  in  plain  and  graceful 
English,  ne  ver  drowning  her  meaning  in  a  âood  of  inanities  from  the 
boarding-school  dialect.  The  first  chapter  on  Art,  its  true  principles, 
characteristics  and  aims,  and  its  relation  to  national  life  and  culture, 
furnishes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  historical  and  critical  sketcbes 
which  foUow  ;  and  is  marked  b^  the  délicate  sentiment  and  discriminât- 
ine  taste  of  the  writer,  and  ennched  by  the  ripened  thoughts  and  care* 
fully  considered  verdicts  of  recognized  authorities.  Tlut  on  Greek  Art 
we  nave  read  with  patience,  because  it  is  so  fuU  ot  good  sensé  ;  with 
pleasure,  because  we  hâve  been  instructed  at  every  page,  and  helped  to 
more  truly  appreciate  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  ffenius'of  Phidias, 
Praxitiles,  and  the  otber  great  masters  of  that  wonder  land  which  has 
blessed  the  world  in  so  many  ways. 

Tlie  sketches  of  earhr  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art  wiU  interest  ali 
classes  of  readers.  **  For  a  long  time  objection  was  made  to  any  por- 
traiture of  Jésus.  St  Eusebius  refused,  on  reliions  grounds,  to  pro- 
cure  a  picture  of  Christ  for  the  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great.''  **  The 
few  instances  of  the  historié  représentation  of  Jésus  in  the  Catacombs 
are  of  a  mild,  pleasant  type."  '*  The  suffering  Christ  was  not  repre- 
sented  in  thèse  earlier  pictures."  **  There  is  no  picture  of  the  passion 
or  of  the  crucifixion  until  the  8th  century."  Thèse  brief  sentences  are 
examples  of  the  historical  items  embodied  in  thèse  sketches,  which  at 
the  same  time  furnish  so  much  material  for  cultivating  a  critical  taste  in 
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the  stndv  of  arts,  and  in  Judgiog  of  the  merîts  of  pictures.  The  expia- 
imtion  or  the  nideness  of  the  eariy  sketches  in  the  Catacombs  as  the 
tStct  of  Pagan^art  and  Jewish  opinions  on  the  Christians,  seems  natural 
and  easy. 

We  hâve  not  space  for  notes  on  the  varions  schools  and  galleries,  and 
on  Mîchael  Angelo,  Durer,  &c.  ;  but  we  can  heartilv  commend  Mrs. 
Cheney's  "  Gleanines  '*  to  ail  sensible  people,  as  one  that  will  tell  them 
a  great  deal  that  itispleasant  to  know  about  art  and  artists  at  home 
and  abroad. 

6.    Applatona*  ^eattk  Primen,    Tbe  Heart  and  its  Funotion.    40  oU. 

Useful.  as  are  ail  its  lellow  volumes.  Chapter  V.,  "  How  to  Maintain 
the  Integrity  of  the  Heart's  Function,"  should  be  committed  to  memory 

Severy  parent,  baving  the  least  regard  for  the  heaith  and  usefulness  of 
eir  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  présent  blind  rage  for  rowing,  base- 
ball, foot-ball,  swimming,  running,  walking,  and  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenics  in  mènerai,  it  is  well  that  Sither  aod  mother,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple themseîves,  should  know  something  of  the  dangers  and  life-lasting 
injuries  which  may  follow  over-exertion,  or  too  violent,  and  too  long 
protracted  physical  exercise.  We  hâve  some  sad  examples  of  what  is 
possible  in  this  respect^  and  the  warnings  of  this  Uttle  boc4c  corne  in  good 
^e. 

The  heart  is  an  exceedingly  délicate  pièce  of  mechasism,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  this  ^  harp  of  thousand  strings  should  keep  in  tune  so 
long.*'  Any  one  who  will  consider  how  great  labor  is  imposed  on  it, 
sinceon  its  healthy  condition  dépends  the  action  of  every  nerve  and 
muscle  of  the  entire  body,  will  easily  see  how  great  is  the  péril  when 
this  labor  is  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  by  persistent,  violent, 
unnatural  exertion.  And  then,  when  it  is  once  iniured,  or  thoroughly 
decanged,  it  is  so  difficult  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  condition  ! 


7.  Life  and  ber  Gbildren  :  Glfmpees  of  Animal  Life  from  the  Amœba  to  the  Insects. 
Bv  Arabella  B.  BacUey,  anthor  of^tbe  "*  PairylaDd  of  Science,**  etc.  Witfa  upward» 
of  One  Handred  Illustrations.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    ^1.50. 


We  had  no  thought  of  being  interested  in  this  book,  though  the 
"  Fairy-Land  of  Science,"  by  the  same  anthor,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lighfful  volumes  thnt  ever  came  to  our  table.  But  this  book  about  grubs, 
beetles,  cockroaches,  sand-ileas,  mollusks,  shrimps,  crabs,  spiders,  and 
ail  manner  of  small  animais  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  some  not  very 
pleasinç  to  look  upon, —  we  took  it  up  only  for  the  purpose  of  eettîng  an 
idea  of  Its  contents  that  we  might  say  a  word  regardinc;  them  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  readers.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  a  t>ook 
to  be  read,  nut  as  an  editorial  duty,  but  for  enjoyment  and  information. 
Certainly  Miss  Buckley,  who  is  well  known  as  an  enthusîast  in  natural 
science,  has  the  faculty  of  throwing  a  charm  around  ail  her  présenta- 
tions and  expositions  of  animal  life.  Even  the  smallest  insect  grows 
into  magnitude  under  her  hands,  and  a  worm  or  a  beetle  becomes  as 
attractive  as  a  butterfly  or  a  golden  robin. 

8.  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.  By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  Anthor  of  "^  Tbe  Boy» 
of*7«,***o.    tfaiiper&Brotfaers.    $4.00. 

•*  Old  "nmes  in  the  Colonies  1  "  the  very  tîtle  has  a  charm  in  it  —  the 
Pilgrims.  the  stem  old  Puritans,  the  Quakers,  the  Witches,  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  ;  Dutch  and  Swedes,  Kings  and  Charters,  Governors 
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aûd  People  ;  Churches,  Hérésies  aod  Religious  Persécutions  ;  Periloiis 
Adveotures  in  the  Wilderness  with  Savjiges  and  wild  bèasts  ;  the  Strug^ 
gle  for  Liberty,  wise  Statesmen,  mat  Captains,  and  beroic  Soldiers  ; 
powerful  Preaciiers,  and  accomplisned  Scholars  ;  the  patience,  persévér- 
ance, courage  and  faitb  which  overcame  ail  things,  planted  the  seed  of 
civilization  in  this  Western  World,  and  built  up  the  magnificent  empire 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  âge,  and  opens  the  door  of  its  privilèges  and 
opportunities  to  *'  ail  the  nations  and  families  and  kindreds  of  the  ear&  *' 
—  wbo  can  read  of  thèse  things  without  being  stirred  with  a  eenerous 
admiration  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  old  Colonial  Era,  and  for  the 
grand  work  which  they  did  so  bravely  and  faithfully  in  those  dark  days, 
when  the  struggle  for  bare  life  seemed  sufficient  to  absorb  ail  their 
thougbts  and  activities  ? 

The  story  of  ail  this  is  told  in  a  very  pleasing  way  in  Mr.  Coffin's  book, 
and  some  of  bis  paragrapbs  are  as  çood  pictures  of  the  scènes  described 
as  any  of  the  accompanying  en£;ravin^s.  The  tone  and  évident  purpose 
of  the  work.  and  the  many  briel  but  fitting  and  instructive  observations 
minçled  in  the  narrative,  can  scarcely  tail  to  inspire  the  young  with 
patnotism,  révérence  for  principle  and  religion,  and  show  them  how 
certain  it  is  that  at  last  selfishness,  injustice  and  wickedness  work  out 
their  own  destruction. 

If  one  would  know  what  horrible  atrocities  hâve  been  wrought  by 
fanaticism  and  bigotry,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  he  will  find  plenty  of 
information  hère,  snowing  him  the  tremendous  chasm  which  often  sépa- 
râtes the  Christîanity  of  Creeds  from  the  Christianity  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  If  he  would  see  the  difiEerence  between  a  government  of 
«elfishness  and  despotism,  and  a  government  by  the  peopTe  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  understand  how  at  last  Truth,  Education,  Liberty,  are  sure  to 
récure  the  supremacy  and  control  the  destinies  of  a  people,  of  the  world  ; 
-this  book,  so  fuU  of  significant  facts  presented  in  most  picturesque 
.-stvle,  will .  help  him  to  discover  the  causes  and  subtle  forces  by 
•wnich  thèse  results  are  attained.  One  excellent  feature  of  the  work  is 
vthat  thé  author  not  only  describes  incidents,  events  and  révolutions  in 
America,  but  often  goes  over  the  sea  with  the  reader,  and  shows  him 
ihe  beginnings  of  thèse  in  the  complications  of  European  politics  and 
nchurch  quarrels.  We  must  add  that  tbere  are  nearly  350  illustrations  ; 
.  and  what  that  means  ail  familiar  with  the  Harper  penoaicals  well  know. 

9.    The  Charch  of  the  Living  God,  and  Other  Sermons.    By  E.  H.  CUapin,  D.D. 
God'8  Requirements,  and  Other  Sermons.    By  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.  D.    Published  by 
James  Miller.    New  York.    $1.00  eaoh. 

It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  thèse  utterances  of 
the  great  pulpit  orator,  or  an  analysis  of  the  peculiar  éléments  of  his 
power,  and  of  that  marvellous  éloquence  of  speech  and  heart  and  earnest- 
ness  which  held  the  thousands  who  listened  to  him  in  magnetic  condi- 
tion, powerless,  immovable,  until,  closine,  he  let  them  down  from  the 
height  to  which  he  had  lifted  them,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  consecrated  genius.  AU  our  readers,  probably,  bave 
some  time  heard  Dr.  Chapin  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  wnen,  as 
some  great  thought  lifted  above  the  horizon  like  the  cominç  of  the  sun, 
or  some  grand  truth  of  God  suddenly  filled  his  soûl  anew  with  its  splen- 
dor  and  power,  there  followed  an  outburst  of  éloquence  which  seemed 
to  transfigure  the  man,  and  flooded  the  soûls  of  the  listening  multitude 
till  they  too  entered  into  the  glory  of  his  vision,  and,  like  Paul,  were 
hardly  able  to  tell  whether  they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.    With 
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thls  expérience,  thén,  there  is  no  need  thtt  we  should  make  a  vain 
effort  to  exhibit  to  them  the  excellencies  of  thèse  fnspiring  discotirses. 
AU  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  is,  Hère  are  two  volumes  of  Cka- 
pin^s  serinons  —  Read  them,  You  will  miss  the  maenetism  of  hiâ  Per- 
sonal présence,  his  eamest  sîncerity  of  manber  and  fêeling,  hîs  magilMi- 
ccnt  voice  —  but  the  faith,  the  piety,  the  soûl  of  the  great  preachef  is  in 
them.  The  publisher  says  very  truly,  "  What  legacy  would  be  morc 
appropriate  to  leave  the  nsing  génération  than  thèse  sermons,  that  they 
may  continue  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  their  children's  children  ?  "  One 
thing  the  reader  will  realize  from  thèse  sermons  —  that  ît  was  the  faitk 
of  Dr.  Chapin,  his  Universallsm,  which  gave  such  élévation  and  fer- 
vency  to  his  thought,  and  put  such  warmth  and  inspiration  into  ail  hîs 
preaching. 

10.  The  Religion  of  China:  ConfuolAnlstn  and  Taofsm  describéd  totid  compared 
with  Chrktianîty.  By  James  Lefcge,  Professer  of  Chînese  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons.    91  60. 

China  does  not  owe  its  religion  to  Confucius,  who  was  born  B.C.  551. 
He  receivcd  ît  from  pre-historic  times.  Fivc  thousand  years  ago  the 
national  retigion  was  pure  monotheism.  The  name  TX  was  to  the  early 
Chinese  exactly  what  God  is  to  Jews  and  Christians.  They  believed  in 
a  révélation,  or  communication  between  God  and  men.  They  worshipped 
one  God  only,  but  mixed  with  this  a  kind  of  worship  of  super ior  sptrits, 
who  were  never  regarded  as  "equal  or  second  to  Shang  Ti.".  They 
sacrifîced  also  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

God,  Ti,  governs  the  world,  and  watches  over  mankind  with  spécial 
care.  He  punishes  disobedience  and  wickedness,  but  only  to  lead  to 
repentance.  He  hâtes  nothing  He  has  made.  "  The  heavens  show  His 
cnore  than  paternal  authority  ;  the  earth  His  more  than  maternai  love." 
The  sacrifices  to  Him  are  not  vicarious,  bot  expressions  of  dépendance 
and  gratitude.  The  idea  of  substitution  does  not  enter  into  religious 
rites.  "  Confucianism  gi ves  no  txplicit  information  respectin£  the  condi- 
tion of  man  after  death."  Virtue  ard  vice  are  followed  by  their  legiti- 
mate  conséquences,  either  in  the  lîfe  of  the  individual,  or  of  his  poster- 
ity.  '^  We  nnd  rewards  and  dignity  for  the  good  after  death,  but  nothing 
is  said  of  any  punishment  of  the  bad.'' 

Taoism  is  both  a  religion  and  a  philosophy.  As  a  religion  it  had  no 
existence  until  after  Christ.  It  is  a  grotesque  polythefsm,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  "gods,"  "suprême  gods,"  ^'celestial  gods,"  "great  gods,"  "di- 
vine rulers,''  &c.  Before  Buddhism  appeared  in  China  (A.D.  65),  it  was 
,a  mass  of  gross  superstitions,  but  through  the  influence  of  Buddhism  it 
vwas  greatly  changed.  After  the  death  of  Confucius  the  nation  fell  away 
joto  ail  sorts  of  superstitions,  and  a  degeneracy  of  intellectual,  social 
;and  religious  life  followed. 

Durine  this  period  Taoism  had  the  field  to  itself,  though  as  vet  it  was 
«only  a  philosophy,  without  temples,  liturgies  or  forms  of  worsliîp.  But 
twhen  Buddhism  begjan  to  make  proeress,  Taoism  borrowed  largely  from 
•it  in  order  to  maintain  its  hold  on  tne  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  opposed  to  it  ;  and  so  between  them  both  idol-deities  were  multi- 
plied  indefînitel^.  In  addition,  Taoism  taught  that  millions  of  evil  and 
malevolent  spints  are  ail  about  us,  causing  ail  manner  of  troubles,  afflic- 
tions, misfortunes  ;  taking  demoniac  possession  of  men's  bodies,  tempt- 
ing  and  tormenting  them  "  with  pining  sickness,  mooning  melancholy, 
and  wild'frenzy.^*  "The  dread  of  spirits  is  the  nîghtmare  of  the  Cbina- 
^an's  life." 
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Taoîsm  original]^  agreed  with  ConfudsiMçin  re^ardJDg  reward?  a|id 
punishments,  Dut  sîoçe  the  advent  of  Buddbi^tB  it  nas  stoleo  its  purga- 
tory  and' hell.  And  its  descriptions  of  the  torments  Inflicted  upoathe 
damned  in  the  sixteen  wards  of  Hell,  are  fully  equal  in  loathsome  bor- 
rors  to  the  Buddhistic  ori|;inal,  and  rival  in  their  satanîc  malignity  aud 
cruelty  even  Pollock's  land  pictures  of  the  Calvinistic  hell. 

The  third  lecture  compares  Confucianism  and  Taoism  with  Christian- 
ity  as  a  religion  and  a  System  of  morals.  Of  course  the  orthodox  dog- 
mas  are  Christianity  to  the  author,  but  though  he  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishmenty  it  is  not  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  he 
thinks  it  Èible  teaching.  Nevertheless  he  says,  frankly,  '*  If  the  . 
resources  of  the  Almighty  Father  shall  hereafter  develop  a  scheoie  of 
universal  resloration,  Ishall  be  prepared,  and  hâve  reason,  with  ail  the 
redeemed  in  heaven,  to  bail  it  as  worthy  of  its  Author  '' 

This  book  of  Mr.  Legge  is  deserving  spécial  attention  to  ail  students 
of  comparative  theology.  He  bas  studied  the  subject  for  more  than 
forty  years,  with  the  advantage  of  a  thorou^h  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  people.  Though  not  a  Presbyterian,  thèse  lectures  were 
delivered  at  the  request  of  "The  Presbyterian  Collège,"  England. 
The  Notes  are  leamed,  and  very  valuable. 

11.  Thé  American  AnUquarian  amd  Orientai  JommaL  Janoary,  1881.  Edited  by 
R«v.  Stephep  D.  Peet.    Jaroeson  &  Morse.    Chicago.    $8.00. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  union  of  the  two  magazines  named  in  this 
title  bas  been  accomplished  ;  and  we  wish  renewedly  to  commend  the 
work  in  its  présent  form  to  ail  wbo  are  engaged  in  Archaeological  or 
BibHcal  studies,  both  of  which  are  ably  represented  in  its  pages.  Cler- 
gymen  will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  instructive  reading,  and  it  can 
not  fail  to  interest  them  in  the  fresh  and  often  surprising  discoveries 
made  in  the  explorations  going  on  now  everywhere  m  Classical,  His- 
torical  and  Bible  lands.  The  rich  table  of  contents  in  this  number  will 
show  what  a  wîde  field  it  cultivâtes,  and  what  ample  harvests  it  gathers. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Minutes  of  the  Woman's  National  Christian  Tempérance  Union  at  tbe  Seventh  An  • 
nual  Meeting  in  Boston.  Cet.  S7-80, 1880.  With  Reports  and  ConstitotUm.  A  noble 
proof  of  the  eamest  and  successAil  work  of  Woman  in  this  rii^hteoiis  and  haroane 
cause.  The  **  Union  **  desenres  the  active  synipatby  of  wonMn  throughont  oor  entire 
country. 

The  ChaldcBom  AccomtU  of  Genetis,  bv  George  Smith,  a  new  édition,  thoronghly  re- 
▼ised  and  oorrected,  with  additions  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  issned  by  Charles  Scrlbner*s 
Sons,  we  are  compelled  to  pnt  over  to  oor  next  issae,  for  the  reason  that  we  bave  npt 
the  space  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  this. 

Mptberhood:  APoem.  Lee&Shepard.  A  pleasing  and  délicate  expression  of  senti- 
ments, émotions  and  expériences,  which  only  tbe  most  refined  and  exalted  feeling,  and 
the  most  skilful  hand,  may  safely  ventare  to  portniy. 

Lenox  Dare.  By  Virginia  F.  Townsend.  Lee  &  Sbepard.  91.60.  We  seldom 
read  fiction,  but  this  book  we  bave  read,  and  can  tmly  s«v  that  its  aim  is  good,  its 
tone  tborooghly  healthy,  and  by  a  ver}*  neatly  constnicted  pk>t,  it  holds  the  reader 
interested  to  the  end. 

We  are  obliged  to  leave  ont  several  '*  Book  Notices,'*  and  the  wbole  of  the  **  Relig- 
ions World." 
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Article  XV. 
2'he  Origiriy  Hiètary  and  Doetrineê  of  the  Ancimt  Jewiàk  SeoU. 

J.  Coh«n.    Les  Pharisiens.  9  vols.    8  to.    Paris.    1877. 

S.  Mnnk.     Palestine.     Desoription  Geosraphiqae,  Historiqae  et  ArohéoloffiQue. 
S  m     Paris.    1646.  a    r  -n  ^  s  h 

Josepbus.    Works.    Whiston*s  Trans. 

Ltpsios.    Essëer  oder  Essener.    In  SchenkePs  Bibel  Lexikon.    B.  II.  pp.  181-19S. 
Haosrath.    Pharisiier.  nnd  Sadducaer.    Ibid.    B.  IV.    pp.  618-629. 
H.  Prideanx.    GonneetSons,  etc.    Vol.  I.    p.  409.    II.    pp.  63,  68;  tl9-940. 
D.  Jeonings.    Jewish  Antiqnities.    8  vo.    London.    1887.    pp.  262-290. 

Until  recently  the  chief  sources  for  the  ordinary  studeut, 
respecting  the  ancieiit  Jewish  sects,  were  the  works  of  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo,  among  the  Hebrews,  Drs.  Prideaux,  Jenuiugs, 
and  a  few  other  writers,  among  the  modems.  Bat  since  th« 
opeuing  of  the  era  of  modem  criticism,  several  of  the  most 
learned  Jews  of  Oermany,  France  and  Eugland,  and  many 
eminent  critica  of  the  Christian  Church,  bave  thoroughly 
studied  the  entire  body  of  the  ancieut  Babbinical  Literature, 
with  the  view  to  develop  the  e^act  truth,  and  ail  the  essential 
facts,  relating  to  the  origin,  history,  and  opinions  of  the  Jew*- 
ish  sects,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes.  Among  the  more  critical  and  exhaustive  treatises, 
to  which  thèse  researches  hâve  given  birth,  the  one  first  no* 
ticed  in  the  foregoing  list  is  the  most  récent  which  has  como 
under  our  notice  ;  and,  in  point  of  scholarly  ability,  it  is  infe- 
rior  to  none  :  it  will  constitute  our  chief  guide  in  the  following 
investigations.  Besides  the  numerous  works  recently  pub* 
lished,  based  upon  the  Rabbinical  sources,  which  M.  Cohen 
had  at  command,  he  exhibits  himself  a  great  familiariiy  with 
thèse  sources  ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  Munk,  Lipsius, 
and  Hausrath.^  Aside  from  bis  fréquent  citations  of  modem 
authorities,  M.  Cohen  quotes  voluminously  from  the  Babbini- 
cal Literature,  thus  enabling  his  readers  to  control  generally 
the  views  put  forth.     Although  the  writer's  principal  aim  is, 

1  H.  Coben*s  principal  modem  autborites  are:  Grsetz.  Qescbicbte  der  Jnden,  eto, 
Joet  Qescbicbte  des  Jodeutboms  and  Seiner  Seoten.  Oeiger.  Urscbrifl  and  Ueb«r- 
•etxnngen  der  Bibel.  Hnnk.  Palestine,  etc.;  and  otber  treatises  bjr  Fhuik«  Salvador. 
Derenbonrg,  Weill,  Klein,  etc.  ;  ail  of  tbem  oritlca  of  tbe  flrst  rank. 

NSW  8KBIBS.      VOL.  XVIH  17 
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to  correct  the  usual  impressions  respecting  the  Pharisaic  sect, 
and  to  set  forth  their  triie  history  and  character  ;  he  présents 
a  vast  amount  of  material,  also,  relating  to  the  Sadducees  and 
Essenes.  So,  too,  while  the  author  would  seem  to  be  himself 
an  Israélite  and  a  Pharisee,  the  abundance  of  proof  collected 
Irom  the  original  sources  of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  from 
the  Works  of  other  récent  critics,  rendors  his  treatise  an  iin- 
iisually  safe  guide  upon  ail  the  essential  points  of  the  investi- 
gation ;  especially  when  confirmed  by  the  other  writers  named 
in  our  list. 

The  aim  in  the  following  pages  will  be,  beside  enabling  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly  to  correct  certain  erroneous  impres- 
sions relative  to  the  Pharisaic  sect,  which  hâve  prevailed 
almost  universally  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  to  supplément 
some  remarkable  studies  upon  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews,  which  appeared  in  the  early  numbers  of  this  journal  ; 
especially  the  one  by  Dr.  H.  Ballou,  2nd,  in  The  Èxpositar 
for  1834.2  While  Dr.  Ballou's  researctes,  in  point  of  critical 
powêr  and  ability,  were  equal  to  the  best  ;  and,  in  respect  to 
reliability,  were  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence  ;  more  récent 
investigations,  by  leading  scholars  in  Europe,  hâve  addcd  much 
to  our  information  touching  thèse  subjects,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  modify  some  opinions  formerly  held  by  writers. 
We  hâve  believed  that  a  careful  présentation  of  the  facts  newly 
developed,  respecting  the  ancient  Jewish  ^ects,  would  not  be 
unacceptable  as  a  contribution  to  Universalist  Literature. 
Our  method  will  be,  then,  to  epitomize  the  main  points,  as 
brought  out  by  M.  Cohen,  confirming  them  by  fréquent  référ- 
ence to  the  other  writers  named  in  the  foregoing  list. 

I.  Character  especiaUt/  of  the  Pharisaic  Partt/y  accarding  to 
the  notices  of  the  Evangdists^  and  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 
It  is  évident,  from  the  information  which  we  now  possess, 
that  our  Saviour's  severe  denunciations  of  the  hypocrites  of 
his  times,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  Pharisaic  sect,  hâve 
been  almost  wholly  misunderstood,  and  that  by  nearly  ail 

<  See  **  OpinioDS  and  Pbrasaology  of  the  Jews  ooDoeroing  the  Future  Statè/*  et«. 
By  H.  BalloQ  D.D.    In  Tk$  EayxmUfr  for  1884. 
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Christian  writers  ;  and  thus,  that  a  great  injustice  bas  heeû 
done  to  the  most  popular,  the  most  influential,  and  the  most 
bighly  and  generally  respected  partj  of  ancient  Judea.  It  is 
cqually  obvions,  from  tbe  facts  now  known,  tbat  Josepbus' 
descriptions  of  tbe  Jewisb  sects  of  bis  time  are  quite  unrelia- 
ble,  in  several  important  particnlars,  and  bence  tbat  sncb 
writerç  asPrideaux  and  Jennings  and  otbers  of  former  periods 
bave  been  in  some  respects  misled  by  tbis  Jewisb  bistorian. 
We  quote  bere  at  lengtb  from  M.  Coben's  introduction  wbicb 
opens  as  foUows  : 

"  I  undertake  tbe  correction  of  an  error  of  bistory,  to  wbicb 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  bas  given  rise,  wbicb  a  bos- 
tile  prédisposition  bas  propagated,  and  wbicb  many  writers 
bave  adopted  witbout  deigning  to  correct  it,  or,  perbaps,  witb- 
out  baving  tbe  means  of  correcting  it.  Tbe  study  wbicb  I 
présent  to-day  to  tbe  appréciation  of  impartial  spirits,  bas 
for  its  object  the  démonstration  that  tbe  Pharisees  very  lîttle 
resembled  tbe  character,  wbicb  bas  been  generally  attributed 
to  them  by  reason  of  tbe  passages  in  the  Evangelists,  where 
they  are  so  severely  treated,  and  the  brief  indications  of  Jose- 
pbus  respecting  tbe  Jewisb  sects,  where  they  are  so  incom- 
pletety  described.  I  hope  to  establish  in  an  irréfutable  man- 
ner  tbat  Pharisaism  was  a  moral,  social  and  religious  révolu- 
tion, tbe  most  important  and  the  most  libéral  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine  ;  tbat  it  effccted  a  reform  of  an  extent  and 
weight  really  astonisbing  ;  that  it  was  the  precursor  of  ail 
those  movements  of  later  periods  wbicb  bave  founded  upon 
pure  reason  the  édifices  of  belief,  and  tbat  it  involves  to-day 
many  solutions  of  problems  in  advance  even  of  modem  So- 
ciety." 

"  1  he  error  of  the  bistorians  wbo  bave  treated  upon  the 
Pharisees  and  their  doctrines  proceeds  from  tbe  fact,  that  they 
bave  based  their  opinions  exclusively  upon  tbe  words  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  descriptions  of  Josephus.  Some,  inspired 
only  by  tbe  celebrated  and  magnificent  apostrophe  of  Jésus 
addressed  to  the  hypocrites  of  bis  time,  bave  seen  in  tbe  Phar- 
isees only  the  false  devotees  sacrificing  to  the  minutiœ  of  ex- 
ternal  practices  and  to  a  narrow  formalism,  the  great  essen- 
tials  of  the  divine  law,  justice,  faitii  and  charity  ;  bave  seen, 
in  fact,  only  the  comedians  of  religion  capturing  the  public 
confidence,  by  a  semblance  of  purity  and  an  exaggeration  of 
asceticism  seeking  thus  to  dupe  both  man  and  God." 
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*  "  Others,  less  biased  in  their  vîews,  hâve  re-produced  with 
little  reserve  ail  they  hâve  found  iii  Josephus,  considering  him 
as  a  sure  guide  for  the  atudy  of  the  opinions  and  parties  of 
Judea.  Thej  hâve  seen,  thus,  with  this  historiau,  in  the 
Pharisees,  only  a  religions  and  philosophical  sect  professing  a 
species  of  fatalistic  doctrine,  the  conséquence  of  an  extrême 
view  of  Providence,  although  by  a  strange  contradiction  they 
proclaimed  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  this  and  in 
the  other  world,  admitting  tlie  immortality  of  the  soûl,  the 
punishments  and  rewards  of  the  future  life,  while  they  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge,  virtue,  and  profes- 
sions even  to  stoicism  of  a  dévotion  to  duty  and  to  the  pater- 
nal  faith.  Is  this,  then,  the  ail  of  Pharisaism  ?  Has  it  been 
in  truth  only  a  school  of  hypocrisy  or  a  doctrine  purely  spéc- 
ulative ?  I  believe  that  this  is  not  the  real  thought  of  Jésus, 
nor  that  of  Josephus,  and  that  there  lias  been  given  to  their 
words  a  meaning  which  they  never  intended."^ 

We  cite  below,  in  pari ,  the  author's  explanations  of  the  sé- 
vère denunciations  of  the  Evangelists  upon  the  character  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  : 

^^  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  read  carefuUy  the  language  of 
the  Evangelists  to  be  convinced  that  Jésus  has  intended  to 
castigate  only  the  hypocrites,  who,  profiting  by  the  popularity 
and  universaJ  considération  which  the  Pharisaic  doctors  en- 
îoyed,  exaggerating  in  public  the  superficial  rigor  of  religions 
practices,  hâve  sought  to  acquire  a  renown  for  sanctity  and 
loarning.  The  illustrious  masters  of  Pharisaism  hâve  never 
themselves  interpreted  the  just  remonstrances  of  him  whom 
they  called  '  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,'  only  as  a  purpose  to 
brand  publicly  the  '  Pharisees  taînted  '  (^Peruschim  Cébuim)^ 
as  they  are  spiritually  designated  in  the  '  Book  of  Traditions.' 
We  «hall  read  also  hereafter,  the  severe  judgments  pro- 
nounced  against  the  hypocrites  of  Judea,  ^  the  pious  idiots  ' 
(^Ha99id-ScholeK)y  as  they  were  otherwise  called,  who  discred- 
ited  and  compromised  the  holy  cause,  of  which  they  professed 
to  be  the  champions  (Talmud,  Tract  Sota.  22b.  The  passage 
describes  seven  classes  of  false  Pharisees  in  terms  as  pictur- 
esque  as  severe)."* 

Nearly  ail  Christian  writers,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
down  to  our  own  times,  hâve  understood  the  language  of  Jésus 

t  Les  PharUieoi.    1.   IntrodnotioD.    p^  1-4.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  ft,  •. 
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in  dénonciation  of  the  PhariseeB,  as  intended  to  apply  gener- 
ally  to  the  Pharisaic  sect  instead  of  to  a  particular  class  of 
hypocritical  devotees,  who  attempted  to  profit  by  the  ësteem 
in  which,  for  the  most  part,  this  sect  was  held  by  the  masses. 
But  M.  Cohen  shows  that  there  did  exist  just  such  a  class, 
who  were  regarded  by  the  better  portion  of  the  Sect  as  un^ 
principled  hypocrites  and  were  denounced  and  even  ridi- 
cnled  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees  themselves.  This  important 
fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  M.  Munk  also,  who  remarks  : 

^'  Thèse  usages  and  rules,  which  for  the  most  part  were  ai- 
tached  to  the  téxt  of  the  (written)  law  by  means  of  the  in- 
terprétation (so-called),  concerned  as  well  the  social  as  the  re- 

ligious  practices It  is  true  that  the  Pharisees 

considered  thèse  practices  only  as  aids  to  the  development  of 
the  religions  sentiment,  and  that  they  recommended  a  life  of 
humllity  and  austère  morality  which  Josephus  compares  to 
that  of  the  stoics.  But  as  they  attached  great  importance  to 
external  cérémonies  as  the  ablutions,  fasts,  and  prayers,  there 
was  a  great  uumber  of  men  who,  without  being  animated  by 
the  true  sentiments  of  piety,  affected  the  external  life  of  the 
Pharisees,  excelling  even  the  prescribed  observances  with  a 
▼iew  to  impress  the  ignorant  masses,  giving  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  appearance  of  a  holy  life.  They  abused 
often  the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  the  public  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  political  views.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  often  meet  with  thèse  false  Pharisees,  the  number  of 
which  had  become  very  great,  and  whose  conduct  seriously 
compromised  the  réputation  of  the  sect,  and  of  its  principles, 
insomuch  that  the  torm  Pharisee  become  a  synonym  of  hypo- 
orite.  The  Talmud  itself,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Pharisaic  doctrines  in  their  fuUest  extent, 
sometimes  ridicules  thèse  false  professors  ;  it  enumerates 
seven  classes  of  Pharisees,  jesting  upon  their  arrogance  and 
hypocracy,  only  one  among  the  seven  being  animated  with  a 
sincère  love  of  Qod  and  of  virtue  (Tract  Sota.  22  b.)."  * 

As  will  be  seen,  M.  Munk  refers  to  the  same  Talmudic 
passage  which  M.  Cohen  has  already  cited,  and  which  in  an- 
other  place  he  gives  entire  as  foUows  : 

•  See  PalMtine,  etc.    p.  614. 
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*'  There  are  seven  claBses  of  Pharisees  :  Ist,  Le%  fortt 
â^ épaules.  They  wriie  their  acts  upon  their  backs  in  order 
to  be  honored  of  men.  2nd,  Leè  hroncheurs  who  go  dragging 
along  the  streets,  their  feet  shufiSing  in  the  dirt  and  knock- 
ing  agaiust  the  stones  to  attract  notice  to  themselves.  8rd, 
Leè  cognetêteSy  who  shut  their  eycs  so  as  not  to  look  upon  the 
women,  and  beat  their  foreheads  against  the  walls.  4th,  Le$ 
humbles  rerffarcès^  who  walk  bent  over  double.  5th,  Les 
Pharisiens  de  calcul^  who  observe  the  law  only  for  the  re- 
ward  which  it  promises.  6th,  Les  Pharisiens  de  la  peur^  who 
do  good  out  of  fear  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  7th, 
Les  Pharisiens  du  devoir ^  ou  les  Pharisiens  d* amour.  Thèse 
alone  are  the  true  devotees.  Among  the  others  not  oue  is 
worthy  of  esteem."  ^ 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  Pharisaie  sect  had  been  greatly 
discredited  in  our  Savîour's  time  by  a  crowd  of  hypocrites, 
of  selfish,  unpriucipled  men  who  had  workedt  hemselves  into 
the  party,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  its  popular- 
ity  with  the  masses,  and  the  réputation  of  its  leaders  for  wis- 
dom  and  virtue.  It  was  to  thèse  men  and  not  the  seçt  indis- 
oriminately,  to  which  Jésus  addressed  his  scathing  denuncia- 
tions.  The  gênerai  ignorance  among  Christian  writers  of 
thèse  facts,  newly  brought  to  light,  hâve  occasioned  great  in- 
justice to  the  majority  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
party  in  ancient  Judea.  We  are  th«  more  forcibly  conducted 
to  thèse  conclusions  by  M.  Cohen's  characterization  of  the 
true  Pharisees,  which  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

'*  The  true  Pharisees,  whose  lives  were  so  pure,  and  moral, 
and  elevated  as  to  excite  above  ail  an  admiration  and  respect, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  thèse  devotees  of  a  false  alloy. 
The  true  Pharisees,  indeed,  were  the  men  of  the  ^  great 
Synod,'  the  co-laborers  with  Ezra  and  the  inheritors  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reform  of 
Judaism  (after  the  exile)  ;  they  were  the  members  of  the 
*  great  Sanhédrin,'  who  infused  into  the  manners  and  the  laws 
the  libéral  spirit,  of  which  their  predecessors  had  transmitted 
the  inspiration.  They  were  Hillel,  the  gentle,  pacifie  doctor 
who  possessed  so  much  affinity  with  Jésus  ;   Schammai,  the 

•  (Talmad.8oto.226.)  See  Les  Pharisiens.  H.  p.  80.  Note.— The  iiony  expressed 
in  the  epithets  eau  hardijr  be  pat  into  En^lish. 
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profoundly  learned  and  austère  ;  Gamaliel,  tbe  man  of  justice 
and  of  toleration,  who  had  the  Apostle  Paul  for  a  disciple. 
Tliey  were  of  that  list  of  masters,  of  the  élite  of  whom  the 
'  Treatise  of  the  Pathers  '  (^Pirh&-AhoiK)  has  preserved  to  us 
the  names  and  the  beautiful  maxims,  and  who  filled  the 
period  between  the  construction  of  the  second  temple  and  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  were  the  chief  and 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Académies  of  Yabne  and  Tiberias  in 
Palestine,  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita  in  Babylon.  The  words  so 
justly  indignant,  employed  by  Jésus,  were  certainly  never  ad- 
dressed  to  thèse  superior  men."  ^ 

Together  with  thèse  characterizations  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  Pharisaic  party  our  author  describes,  also,  the 
great  influence  exerted,  and  the  important  work  accomplished 
by  them  in  behalf  of  Judaism  : 

^^  During  ail  the  period  from  the  second  temple,  that  is  to 
say,  during  more  than  five  centuries,  Pharisaism  exercised 
upon  Jewish  society,  and  even  beyond  it,  a  great  power  of 
opinion.  It  had  rarely  possessed  the  officiai  power,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  submitted  to  terrible  persécutions  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  of  Judea,  the  kings  and  high  priests,  sustain- 
ing  often  fierce  battles  both  of  deeds  and  principles  ;  yet  it 
had  never  ceased  to  give  the  sole  impulsion  to  the  social, 
moral,  intellectual  and  religions  movement,  and  that  with  an 
indomitable  firmness  and  constancy.  When  it  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  political  government  it  had  always  held  the  spirit- 
ual government  of  Judaism,  sustained  by  the  unalterable 
sympathy  of  the  entire  popular  élément,  which  saw  in  it  the 
incarnation  of  its  own  sentiments,  of  its  interests,  and  of  its 
belief.  Afterwards,  when  ail  else  had  crumbled  around  it, 
when  the  nationality  of  Israël  was  annihilated  in  the  ashes  of 
Jérusalem,  it  alone  remained  standing  on  its  ruins.  It  alone 
possessed  enough  influence,  prestige  and  authority,  to  group 
around  itself  the  scattered  remains  of  the  race  of  Juda.  It 
alone  inspired  enough  confidence  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
Judaism  of  the  dispersion,  and  to  give  to  it  a  new  law,  a  new 
culture,  an  original  and  powerful  organization  which  saved 

T  Ibid.  I.  iDtrod.  pp.  6-7.  Note.— Haosmth  not  only  confirma  M.  Cohen*»  opin- 
ioo,  that  Josepbns's  account  of  Pharisaio  dootrines  U  anreliable,  bnt  remarks  that, 
'*  In  order  to  a  correct  nnderttanding  relative  to  the  Phariseee  and  Saddncees,  it  it 
above  ail  necesearj  to  dirett  one's  telf  of  the  inherited  popular  types  of  them'* 
(Schenkel*s  BibeULez.    IV.    p.  618). 
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the  principle  of  monotheism,  from  the  immense  disaster  which 
engulfed  the  national  power."  "  Bvidently,  howcver  ao* 
complished  in  their  art  tliey  may  be  supposed,  hypocrites  could 
never  (for  so  long  a  period)  fashion  and  conduet  at  their  will 
the  spirit  of  a  nation.  The  triumph  of  evil  principles  is  never 
aught  but  an  ephemeral  occurrence.  The  public  conscience 
soon  corrects  itself,  and  conducts  intothe  right  path  those  so- 
cîeties  which  hâve  been  by  surprise  led  astray.  If  Pharisa- 
ism  thus  had  been  only  the  embodiment  of  liypocrisy  and  false- 
hood,  îts  (long)  secular  domination  would  hâve  been  a  phe- 
nomenon  the  most  strango,  the  most  unheard  of,  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced."  ® 

The  foregoing  statements  relative  to  the  mission  and  work 
of  Pharisaism  in  Israël,  together  wîtli  many  other  facts  of 
equal  importance  and  of  like  bearing,  are  abundantly  sup- 
ported  by  the  évidences  which  the  author  has  introduced  into 
the  body  of  his  work.  Thus  it  is  évident  that  the  Saviour*& 
withering  rebuke  of  the  hypocrites  of  his  time  was  never  in- 
tended  to  apply  to  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  that 
important  labor,  wlûch  is  only  briefly  hinted,  as  it  were,  in 
the  foregoing  extracts.  ® 

We  pass  briefly  to  Josephus'  descriptions  of  the  Jewish 
sects  respecting  which  M.  Cohen  remarks  : 

"  The  opinion  which  has  been  based  upon  the  observations 
of  Josephus,  rests  equally  upon  an  erroneous  conception. 
Désirons  of  persuading  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  that  thero 
existed  in  Judea,  as  at  Athens,  great  philosophical  schools, 

•  Ibid.    pp.  4,  6. 

9  Note. — In  addition  to  the  facts  preseoted  by  M.  Coben,  showing  tbe  popnlarity  of 
the  Pharisaic  party,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  with  It,  as  due  to  its  benerolent 
and  libéral  spirit;  see  the  statements  of  other  writers,  as  Mnnk,  Palestine,  etc.  p. 
616;  Mosheim,  Commentaryon  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  etc.  Vol.  I.  p.  84, 
Note  (o),  thus:  **  The  Pharisees  .  .  .  were  erer  ready  to  reliere  the  wants  of  tbe 
poor  and  the  wretohed"  (Cf.  Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jud^  Lib.  II.  ch.  VlII.  Sec.  14); 
Prideaox,  Connections,  etc,  as  follows:  '^During  the  whole  time  of  Hyroanos*  go^» 
emment,  ail  things  went  well  with  him  .  .  .  till  his  anfortanate  breach  with  the 
Pharisees  .  .  .  when  he  lost  the  Iotc  of  the  common  people,  for  they,  being  wholly 
attaohed  to  the  Pharisees,**  etc.  VoL  II.  p.  21S.  It  would  be  impossible  to  accoont 
for  this  attachment  of  the  masses  to  the  Pharisees,  if  the  sect  generally  had  taken  od 
the  oharacter  set  forth  in  the  Sayioar's  dénonciations  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Vfé  can  only  explain  the  facts,  by  the  supposition  that  the  SaTioar's  words  applied  ta 
the  false  devotees,  "  the  Pharisees  tainted,"  to  which  M.  Otihen  has  called  attention. 
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Josephus  has  described  the  Jewish  seots  as  gronps  of  thinkers  : 
^  among  them/  he  says,  '  who  make  profession  of  wisdom/ 
absorbed  by  the  study  of  metaphysical  and  abstract  questions, 
they  search  the  solution  of  obscure  problems  relating  to  Prov- 
dence  and  Immortality.  In  point  of  fact,  they  occupied  them- 
selves  with  thèse  matters  but  little,  and  when  by  hazard  tliey 
hâve  done  so,  it  was  wholly  in  a  manner  accessory  to  other 
subjects."  "  One  sees  by  a  crowd  of  important  events,  that 
thèse  seots,  at  least  the  two  fîrst  (Pharisees  and  Sadducees), 
hâve  never  remained  in  the  serene  atmosphère  of  abstractions 
and  contemplations  of  the  Absolute  Being.  They  hâve  battled 
yiolently  against  each  other,  not  for  philosophical  tlieories, 
but  for  political  and  temporal  interests.  They  apj^ear  during 
two  centuries  upon  tlie  agitated  scène  of  the  Jewish  drama, 
as  great  militant  parties,  the  one  struggling  for  démocratie, 
the  other  for  the  aristocratie  and  sacerdotal  interest,  seeking  to 
gain  the  political  supremacy  and  to  maintain  it.  Hère  again, 
the  most  simple  study  of  Jewish  history  ought  to  guard  us 
against  the  singular  laconism  of  Josephus,  especially  those 
who  hâve  taken  him  for  a  guide."  ^^ 

Dr.  Hausrath  deals  far  more  severely  with  Josephus.  He 
accuses  him  of  habitually  representing  Jewish  affairs  in 
Orecian  colors,  and  says  that  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Jew- 
ish sects  as  philosophical  schools,  like  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans  is  simple  boasting  and  Jewish  bragging,  designed  for  a 
Roman  audience.  ^  In  point  of  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  State,  the  religions  parties  were  naturally  political, 
since  the  State  concerned  itself  fundamentally  with  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  The  State  itselt  owed  its  existence  to  its  Relig- 
ion. We  hâve  occupied  ourselves  with  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject  to  so  great  a  length,  in  considération  oi  the  immense  im- 
portance of  correcting  an  error  which  has  so  extensively 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  M.  Golien's  work  embraces 
a  great  amount  o\  évidence  tending  to  demonstrate  his  opin- 
ions on  this  topic,  to  which  we  cannot  even  allude.  In  vîew 
of  his  proofs,  in  fact,  it  would  be  to  convict  Jésus  himself  of 
injustice  to  the  Pharisaic  sect  generally,  to  still  insist  that  his 
language  applied  indiscriminately  to  this  party. 

10  Les  Pharisieos.    I.    pp  8,9. 

n  Sehenkert  Bib«]-Lezikon.    B.  IV.    pp.  618, 119. 
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n.  Oriffin  and  Higtory  of  the  Tkree  SecUy  namdy  :  of  (ht 
PhariseeSy  Sadducees  and  assenés.  Of  course,  we  cannot  in  a 
single  article  trace  minutely  the  history  of  tliese  parties  dui> 
ing  the  period  of  five  centuries.  The  object  hère  will  be  to 
set  forth  in  gênerai  terms  their  mission  in  the  development  of 
Judaism.     We  give  attention  first,  how^ever,  to  their  origin. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babjlonian  captivity,  un- 
der  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  Ezra, 
himseli  desceuded  from  the  family  of  Aaron,  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  Jewish  society  and  the  service  of  the  temple, 
now  rebuilt.  To  aid  him  in  this  important  and  difficult  work 
there  was  institujbed  what  was  called  "  The  great  Synod,"  sim- 
ilar  to  the  *'  Council  of  the  Ancients  "  in  the  time  of  Moses.^ 
M.  Cohen  };race8  the  origin  of  the  thi'ee  parties  in  question 
to  this  period,  and  to  this  Synod  ;  thus  :  — 

"  At  this  first  phase  of  the  history  of  the  second  temple 
there  is  no  appearance  of  the  Pharisaic  sect  (under  this 
name),it  appears  clearly  only  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabean 
insurrection  ;  but  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Ezra  was  its 
cradie.  It  was  from  this  movement  that  it  issued  gradually  at 
first,  and  then  increasing  with  remarkable  energy,  and  taking 
the  direction  of  Jewish  society.^  At  the  time  of  Ezra  there 
existed,  nevertheless,  two  great  parties  wliich  acted  in  har- 
mony  at  first,  but  they  soon  came  to  opeu  hostility.  Ono  was 
called  the  Tsadikimy  '  The  just  men,'  or  according  to  the 
Aramœan  form  of  the  word,  the  Tstadukim^  who  were  known 
to  later  history  as  the  Sadducees.  The  other  party  were 
called  the  Hassidim  ,  *  the  pious  men.'     The  first  appertained 

^  Note. — Many  critics,  from  tbe  faot  that  Josepbas  makes  no  mention  of  it,  hâve 
doubted  the  real  existence  of  this  Synod,  or  Synagogue.  While  M.  Cohen  has  no 
question  of  its  existence,  M.  MunlLisequally  oonvinced  of  it;  he  observes:  **Butan 
institution  of  which  the  Talmud  often  spcales,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  of  which 
even  tbe  adversaries  of  the  Talmud,  the  Karalte  doctors,  recognize  the  existence,  and 
invoke  its  authority,  will  not  be  considered  a  pure  fiction,  tor  the  sole  reaaon  that  Jo- 
sephus  does  not  speak  of  \t"  (  Palestine,  etc.  p.  479).  For  other  proofs,  see  Kneucker, 
in  SchenkePs  Bibel-Lexikon.  V.  442,  448.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  great  Synod  of  Ezra's  time  was  a  reality. 

^  Note. — The  author  says  hère  in  a  foot-note:  '*The  care  which  the  compilersof 
the  treatise  Aboth  take  to  date  the  teachings  of  the  Pharisees  from  the  *  great  Synod,* 
shows  that,  according  to  tradition,  tbe  Pharisaic  moyement  had  been  alwajrs  regarded 
as  oontemporary  with  the  building  of  the  second  temple  "  (Vol.  I.    p.  68). 
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to  the  aristocracy  ;  the  second  were  the  learned,  those  pro- 
profoundly  versed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law." 
^^  The  names  Tsadokites^  belonging  to  the  pontifical  family, 
and  that  of  TsaduHm^  designating  the  aristocratie  party,  are 
manifestly  related."  ^* 

The  Tsadukim  or  Sadducees  in  the  "  great  Sjmod,"  as  the 
anthor  holds  hère,  were  among  those  of  noble  birth  who  had 
returned  from  the  exile.  Having  been  always  associated  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  they  were  now  placed  at  the 
side  of  thé  priesthood  as  the  governing  party  (Id.).  The  or- 
igin  of  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes  from  the  party  of  the  JSàs- 
êidim^  which  took  place  only  at  the  Maccabean  period  is  thus 
described  :  — 

^^  The  name  of  the  HoBndim  which  figures  yet  in  the  first 
period  of  the  Maccabean  war,  disappears  afterwards  from  the 
récital  of  events,  and  we  see  taking  its  place  at  the  side  of 
that  of  the  Sadducees  those  of  two  other  parties,  of  which 
nothing  was  known  before,  namely,  the  Peruschim  or  Phar- 
isees and  the  Essenes.  The  Pharisaism  and  Essenism  are  in 
our  eyès,  two  related  branches  of  the  primitive  Eassidim.^'  ^^ 

The  name  Pharisees^  according  to  M.  Cohen  is  from  Pen^ 
sehimj  ^^  The  separated,"  while  that  of  Ussenes  in  its  Syriac 
form  JSàssaim^  has  the  same  sensé  as  Hasaidimy  ^^  The  pious 
men."  ^^  The  actual  origin  then  of  thèse  three  Jewish  sects 
has  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  to  the  "  great  Synod  ;  " 
although  it  was  not  till  the  Maccabean  period  that  the  old 
party  of  the  Hassidim  was  separated  into  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Essenes.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Tsadur 
kim  (Sadducees)  and  Hassidim  appertained  originally  to  the 
great  Synod  of  Ezra's  time,  for  a  chapter  of  the  Ritual,  formed 
at  this  period,  expressly  mentions  thèse  two  parties  by  their 
usual  titles.^^  It  will  be  useful  hère,  to  state  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  division  of  the  party  of  the  Has- 
sidim into  Pharisees  and  Essenes.    Our  author  says  : 

^*  Les  PhariBiens.    I.    pp.  eS-70.  ^  n>id.  p.  106.  Cf.  Mank,  Palestine,  p.  61S. 

i«n>id.    p.  106.  "Ibid.   p.  75.    Notel. 
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'^  The  most  ancient  documents  represent  the  Hassidism  as 
a  kind  of  Nazireat,  that  went  even  to  the  extrême  of  religions 
practices.  ^^  After  the  misfortunes  of  the  exile,  a  certain 
number  of  the  devotees  liad  adopted  a  species  of  exalted  mys- 
ticism.  Not  content  with  the  example  of  the  ancient  Naza- 
rites,  imposing  some  spécial  privation  during  a  limited  time, 
they  vowed  themselves  to  the  Nazireat  for  their  whole  life." 
"  This  exaggerated  asceticism  was  observed  above  ail  by 
many  of  the  Hassidim."  ^® 

Coming  down  to  the  tlme  of  the  Maccabean  war,  when  the 
Hassidim  appear  again,  M.  Cohen  proceeds  : 

**  A  fraction,  remaining  faithful  to  the  Nazarite  traditions, 
took  refuge  against  the  storms  of  the  unfortunatc  times,  in  an 
obstinate  asceticism  (and  the  communistic  mode  of  life).  The 
other  fraction,,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  '  separated  ' 
from  their  brothers  in  doctrine,  and  leaving  them  in  their 
retreat,  marched  in  the  front  with  résolute  steps,  aspiring 
openly  to  direct  the  reformed  Judaism  in  its  new  ways." 
"  The  fraction  which  separated  from  the  old  ascetic  party, 
took  the  name  of  Peruichim^  ^  Pharisees,'  which  signifies  ^  the 
separated.'  The  fraction  which  remained  attached  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nazireat,  took  the  title  of  Essenes,  Syriac  Has- 
8am,  equal  to  the  Hebrew  Hassidim.^^  ^ 

Leaving  the  Essenes  in  their  communistic  retreat,  we  at- 
tempt  to  outline,  now,  the  respective  parts  played  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Judaism,  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  They  first 
appear  in  opposition,  under  thèse  two  titles,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Maccabean  war  of  independence.  M.  Cohen  shows  that 
this  war  was  not  only  a  struggle  for  independence  from  for- 
eign  domination,  but  an  internai  war  of  parties  for  the  reform 
of  Judaism.  The  Maccabean  or  Hasmonian  Princes  were 
Pharisees.  Their  struggle  was  against,  not  only  the  enemies 
without,  the  Syrian  kings,  but  against  the  corruption  and 
treason  of  the  pontifical  and  Sadducaic  parties,  forming  the 
governing  and    aristocratie   class  within.^     The    struggle 

i>  Note. —  On  the  Nazireat,  see  the  account  of  the  Nasarites  in  the  6th  ohapter  of 
Nombers,  and  the  historiés  of  Samuel  and  Samson. 

w  Op.  clt    pp.  71,  72.  «  Rld.    p.  106. 

s^  See  eepeciallx^  Vol.  I.  pp.  166-218,  where  the  bistory  ofthe  war  is  giyen,  as  re- 
lates to  thèse  two  parties. 
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resulted  in  the  independence  of  Judaism  politically,  tho  com* 
plete  overthrow  of  the  ruling,  aristocratie  elass,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  another  Une  of  desoent  from  Aaron  into  the  pon- 
tificate.  But  to  illustrate  the  divergencies  and  diflTerent  parts 
played,  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  religiously  and  politi- 
cally  speaking,  we  quote  again  from  M.  Cohen  : 

*^  Thèse  citations  give  an  idea  of  the  System  of  tlie  two  par- 
ties, and  of  the  spirit  which  sustained  their  opposition.  The 
Sadducees  were  uniformly  the  intractable  defenders  of  tlie 
written  law,  in  ail  that  was  the  most  severe  and  the  most 
restrictive.  The  Pharisees  were  always  tlie  indefatigable  apoe* 
tles  of  this  oral  law,  which  aimed  to  bend,  by  a  large  liberty 
of  interprétation,  the  rigor  of  the  primitive  text,  to  the  neces* 
sities  of  the  times  and  to  the  progress  of  manners.  The  Sad- 
ducees combatted  Pharisaism,  also,  in  its  fundamental  princi- 
pie  ;  that  is,  in  the  authenticity  and  legitimacy  of  the  extra- 
legal  tradition,  which  had  been  made  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument of  the  reform.  They  inclosed  Judaism  in  a  band  of 
iron,  where  it  had  inevitably  died  ont  for  want  of  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  society. 
In  the  order  of  ideas,  the  Sadducees  formed  the  party  of  im- 
mobility,  while  the  Pharisees  formed  the  party  of  movement. 
In  religion,  as  in  politics,  the  Sadducees  were  of  the  past  ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  réaction  ;  the  Pharisees  were  of 
the  présent  and  future  ;  that  is,  the  iunovators.  The  first 
might  be  termed  the  aristocratie  doctrinaire^^  and  the  second 
the  démocratie  progressionists."  ' 

The  opinions  expressed  in  thèse  eztracts  are  confirmed  m. 
that  which  is  most  fundamental,  by  M.  Munk,  who  thus  ex- 
poses the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  : 

^<  The  masses  of  the  people  formed  their  belief  upon  trctdi^ 
Uan^  and  their  practice  upon  habita  without  much  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  thèse  beliefs  and  practices  ;  but  among  tue  Scribes 
and  Doctors,  who  were  accustomed  to  scrutinize  and  examine, 
contrary  opinions  grew  up.  Some  acceptod  the  beliefs,  the 
doctrines  and  practices  which  time  had  consecrated,  but  which 
were  not  found  in  the  Holy  Writings  ;  searching  to  attribute 

^  Ibid.  pf.  191-196.  Nol«.— Dr.  HaotnUh  oitot  Jotepbat  and  Qtifw  to  tii«  tflbot 
that  the  PhariMM  repretentad  tha  demooratio  tandenoj,  the  Saddaoaea  the  artotooratio 
(Op.  oit   p.  ftSO). 
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to  them  an  ancient  and  divine  origin,  by  professing  that  tbey 
had  emanated  from  Moses,  being  transmitted  orally  from  gén- 
ération to  génération,  or  affirming  tbat  the  System  of  interpré- 
tation dated  from  Moses,  by  which  thèse  traditions  were 
attached  to  the  Sacred  Text.  But  others  refused  to  admit  the 
divine  origin  of  the  traditions,  or  to  recognize  the  doctrines 
which  were  not  based  npon  tlie  Scriptures.  Thèse  formed, 
then,  two  sects,  or  better,  two  schools,  opposed  to  each  other; 
the  partizans  of  the  one  being  called  Piiarisecs,  and  those  of 
the  other  the  Sadducees.  The  first  sanctioned  certain  super- 
stitions beliefs,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  minute  practices  ;  but 
their  System  of  interpretati^m  had  the  advantage  of  giving  life 
and  movement  to  the  dead  letter  (of  the  written  law),  and  of 
çlothing  with  a  divine  authority  certain  usefui,  and  even  neo- 
essary,  doctrines,  which  were  not  explicitly  taught  in  the 
Scripture  ;  and  thus  of  favoring  the  progress  and  perpétuai 
development  of  Judaism.  For  the  doctors  of  each  epoch  were 
able  to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  interpretationy  to  accom- 
modate  the  cultus  and  the  institutions  to  the  needs  and  spirit 
of  their  times.  The  others  (Sadducees),  in  truth,  sought  to 
préserve  Mosaism  in  its  purity,  the  same  as  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  in  doing  so,  they  rendered  it  stationary,  and  deprived  it 
of  those  germs  of  development  which  were  deposited  in  it."  * 

In  few  words,  and  in  a  nut-shell,  as  it  were,  we  see  in  the 
foregoing  the  needs  and  the  occasion  which  rendered  the  oral 
law,  or  the  "  tradition  of  the  elders,"  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  also  the  great  purpose  subserved  thereby,  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  Judaism.  Â  large  portion  of  the  régula- 
tions and  laws  instituted  by  Moses  himself  were  adapted  only 
to  the  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  above  ail  the  state 
of  development,  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  only 
the  fundamentals  of  his  system,  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  the 
commands  of  the  Decalogue,  for  example,  that  had  an  adapta- 
tion to  ail  times  alike.  Thus,  as  time  passed  on,  the  changed 
circumstances  without,  and  of  the  development  witliin,  would 
render  many  customs  and  laws  of  Moses'  time  obsolète  and 
inoperative.  Espedally  was  this  the  case  at  the  epoch  of  the 
returu  from  exile,  when  Ezra  undertook  to  reorganize  Juda^ 
ism.    An  attempt  to  revive,  at  this  period,  ail  the  observances 

s>  Palestine,  etc.    p.  612. 
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and  régulations  of  Mosaism  ;  or  not  to  bave  admitted  of  many 
changes  and  innovations,  would  hâve  been  to  give  the  death 
blow  to  Judaism,  by  refasing  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs,  exigen- 
cies  and  higher  dev^lopment  of  the  epoch. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  attach  the 
new  régulations  and  observances  to  the  Sacred  Text  of  the 
original  Mosaism,  in  ordor  to  clothe  them  with  the  same 
divine  authority.  Hence  arose  the  System  of  "  The  Interpré- 
tation," so-called,  by  means  of  which  the  new  law  was  con- 
nected  with,  and  based  upon  the  text  of  the  old  and  written 
law.  It  was  only  by  adopting  this  gênerai  policy,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  adapt  the  original  Mosaism  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  succeeding  periods,  thus  giving  to  the  System  the 
power  of  continued  progress  and  development.  In  few  words, 
then,  the  Pharisaic  Doctors,  foUowing  the  original  example  of 
Ezra,  did  that  precisely  for  the  written  law  of  Moses,  which 
the  Roman  Jurisconsults  did  for  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  old 
Roman  Law,  and  which  the  English  Jurists  did  for  the  old 
ESnglish  common  Law  ;  namely,  by  a  System  of  construction, 
of  "  fictions  of  law,"  so-termed,  so  interpreting  the  old,  origi- 
nal System,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  progressive  development,  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  successive  periods.**  Thus,  what 
the  "  Institutes  of  Justinian  "  wcre  to  the  "  Twelve  Tables  "  ; 
what  the  immense  tomes  of  décisions  of  the  Common  Law 
were,  to  the  crude,  original  System  of  the  Saxons  and  Britains  ; 
such  were  the  Mischna  and  Gemara,  or  the  Jewish  Talmud, 
to  the  primitive  Institutes  of  Moses,  or  the  Written  Law. 

We  see  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  what  was  the  significance, 
the  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  in  fact,  for  the  life  of 
Judaism,  of  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Pharisees,  the  real 
authors  of  the  Talmud.  We  see,  toc,  what  was  the  work,  the 
mission,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  of  the  Sadducees,  who  con- 
tinually  opposed  this  movement  with  ail  their  power,  seek- 
ing  to  hold  Mosaism  for  ever  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its 
infancy.    We  see  hère,  finally,  what  it  was  that  made  of  the 

M  Nota.—  On  tbe  sifnifloanoe  and  nae  of  **  fletioiM  of  law,**  lo^oaUed,  see  Maine 
Ancient  Law.    Cbap.  IL 
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Pharisees  continually  the  party  of  progress,  of  developmeut, 
and  of  the  Sadducees  the  party  forever  opposed  to  progrès», 
of  the  aristooraoy,  dreadiug  anythiug  that  savored  of  innova- 
tion or  change.    Undoubtedly  the  Pharisees,  in  time,  had 
goue  to  extrêmes,  had  multiplied  their  régulations  and  céré- 
monies to  an  unreasonable  extent,  virtualiy  aboiishing  the 
old  and  written  law,  substitnting  therefor  the  oral  law.    It 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  Judaism,  by  reason  of  its  exter- 
nal  observances,  to  degenerate  ultimately  into  formalism  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  formalism  ultimately  to  generate  hypoc- 
risy  and  falsehood.    It  is  obvions,  however,  that  Mosaism,  from 
the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  was  indebted  to  Pharisaism 
chiefly,  for  whatever  power  of  progress  and  development  it 
bas  had,  down  to  the  présent  era.    For  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City,  both  the  pontificate  and  the  Sadducaic  aris- 
tocracy  were  abolished,  and  the  future  destinies  of  Jndaism 
were  thenceforth  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisaic  party.    As  for 
the  Essenes,  they  seem  uever  to  hâve  exerted  much  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Judàism,  but  rather  to  hâve  remained  quietly 
in  their  communistic  retreat,  wliile  the  nationaliiy  struggling 
for  its  existence  was  finally  buried  in  the  ashes  of  Jérusalem. 
III.     The  Bdigiouê  and   PhUosophical    Opinions   of   thé 
Phariseesy  Sadducees  and  Hsêenes.    We  hâve  now  only  too 
little  space  in  the  présent  article  to  treat  adequately  this  part 
of  our  gênerai  subject.    But,  except  in  one  important  partic- 
ular,  modem  research  bas  discovered,  relative  to  the  opinions 
of  thèse  sects,  no  essential  error  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of 
former  periods.    Thus,  presuming  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  thèse  opinions,  as  set  forth  by  the  older  criticA,  we  can 
confine  ourselves  mostly  to  the  correction  of  the  one  great 
error  which  modem  research  bas  exposed.    M.  Cohen  labors 
at  considérable  length  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of 
individual,  erratic  notions,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  and  that  which  was,  in  fact,  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  sect,  was  that  of  the  limited  extent  of  punish- 
ments  in  the  future  life,  and  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  ail 
men  in  the  world  to  come.    Heretofore,  it  bas  been  held  by 
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writers  generally,  that  tbe  Pharisees  believçd  in  tlio  endlcss 
puuisliment  of  tlie  wîcked  in  the  lîfe  to  come.  Uudoubtedly, 
a  portion  of  this  scct  did  thus  hold,  while  oihers  still  advo- 
cated  tlio  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  tho  wickcd  after  dcath. 
But  iieither  of  thèse  constituted  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  tho 
real  orthodox  belief  of  tho  sect.  While  the  Talmuds,  accord- 
ing  to  M.  Cohen,  report  ail  thèse  opinions  as  being  held  by 
individuals,  they  nevertheless  prove  that  final,  uni  versai  res- 
toration  was  the  leading  and  authorized  doctrine  of  the  Phar- 
isaic  School.  Our  author  quotes  quite  Toluminously  on  this 
point,  and  we  reproduce  hère  some  of  the  most  direct  testi- 
monies.    Referring  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  he  says: 

*'  The  great  Synod  undertook  to  form  a  ritnalistic  unity,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  religions  unity.  It  composéd 
a  ritual  which  is  to-day  universally  observed  in  the  modem 
Synagogue,  as  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  contempo- 
raneous  Judaism."  "  It  concludes  with  the  reiterated  prom- 
ise of  the  coraing  of  the  Messiah,  which  it  characlerizes  in 
thèse  remarkable  words  :  *  We  hope  that  the  idols  and  idola- 
try  will  disappear  from  the  earth  ;  that  the  entire  universe 
will  recognize  the  royalty  of  the  Eternal  ;  that  ail  flesh  will 
invoke  His  name  ;  that  ail  the  impious  will  turn  themselves 
to  Him  ;  that  ail  the  iuhabitants  of  the  world  will  bend  the 
knee  before  the  Lord,  and  render  homage  to  His  glory,  accept- 
ing  spontaneously  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
will  merit  that  God  shall  reign  over  them  forever  (Prayer  of 
Alenu):  "  26 

The  author  remarks  again  : 

"That  which  distinguished  above  ail  the  Pharisaic  belief, 
relative  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  reign  of  God, 
was  the  conviction  that  it  would  bring  to  the  entire  world 
tlie  end  of  ail  evils,  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  the  happiness 
without  alloy,  not  only  for  the  just  of  ail  nations,  but  for  the 
impious  themselves.  This  hope  of  the  régénération  is  expressed 
under  a  striking  form,  in  one  of  the  parables,  which  constitutes 
tbe  familiar  argument  of  the  fathers  of  the  Synagogue  : 

'  Ten  things/  it  is  there  said,  *  will  dlstingnish  the  Messlanic  times  from  onr  own. 
The  light  of  the  saa  will  be  ueotupled.    loezbaastible  springs  will  flow  forth  from 

^  Les  Pharisiens.    I.    pp.  24,  26, 27. 
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Jenimlem,  and  will  be  the  watere  of  haalth  and  strength  for  ail  inan.  Plants  wfll  bear 
fralts  a  tbouRand  timea  mort  abandantiy.  Ail  tL^  raina  of  the  eaith  wlll  be  racoa- 
atnicted.  Peace  will  reign  amons  the  animais  the  most  feroeions,  Harmony  wiU  be 
establi^hed  between  Israël  and  ail  other  people.  />mUA  wUi  be  congmered.  Jon  «mK 
hreakfvrik  wtrywhert.* 

Tliree  days  before  the  great  rédemption,  the  prophet  Elias 
will  appear  upou  tho  mouiitains  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  first 
day  he  will  cry  :  *  Peace  be  to  the  world  !  Peace  be  to  the 
world  !  '  and  the  impious  themselves  will  be  rejoiced.  The 
second  day  he  will  cry  :  ^  Happiness  be  to  the  world  !  Hap- 
piness  be  to  the  world!  '  and  the  impious  themselves  will  loap 
for  joy.  The  third  day  he  will  cry  :  *  Salvatioii  be  to  the 
world  !  Salvation  be  to  the  world  !  '  and  the  impious  them- 
selves will  be  happy.  Ând  Elias  will  add:  '0  Sion  !  behold 
the  reign  of  thy  God  !  '  "  « 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  see,  in  some  of  thèse  Rabbinical 
phrases,  the  native  language  in  which  we  .find  clothed  the 
Universalism  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  bending  the  knee  to  Jésus  ; 
and  we  see  hère  that  voluntary  worship  was  understood  by 
the  expression.  But  we  proceed  to  other  testimonies.  Âfter 
giving  the  ordinar^  limitarian  version  of  the  language  of 
Christ,  in  Matt.  xxv.  81-46,  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  more 
libéral  Rabbinical  doctrine  of  the  judgment,  the  author  says  : 
*'  Behold  the  Pharisaic  Apocalypse  !  "  and  cites  the  followiug  : 

**  When  the  day  of  the  last  judgment  shall  arrive,  a  loud 
Amen  !  will  resound  from  abyss  to  abyss,  in  the  depths  of  hell, 
and  ail  the  sinners,  which  are  there  tormented,  will  he  saveJ. 

^  Ibid.  IL  pp.  42-44.  Note.— Hillel  was  one  of  the  great  Pharisaic  lights  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  our  Savioar^s  time.  Dr.  Hausrath  cites  a  passage  from  him,  which  Illus- 
trâtes the  use  of  the  term  aiân  at  this  period,  thus:  "  He  (Hillel)  speaks  conceming  the 
rewards  at  the  last  judgment:  '  Whoever  attains  the  Law,  attains  the  Life  of  the  future 
^on' (l'irkeAboth.  IL  7, 14;  Cf.  Keim.  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazara  L  260)."  (See 
Bibel-Lex.  IV.  p.  625.)  The  term  jEon  is  one  with  the  Gr.  aiûn;  the  allusion  to  the 
Messianic  times,  as  '*  The  future  ceon,"  shows  that  this  term  was  taken  in  the  sensé 
of  *'age,"  among  the  Rabbins,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ;  and  it  illustrâtes  the 
proper  construction  of  this  word  in  Matt  xxiv.  3:  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy 
comta^,and  of  the  end  of  the  world  {aiôn)'f  "  Dr.  S.  Sharpe,  also,  in  his  *'Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,"  mentions  a  coin  strnck  in  the  period  of  Antoninus:  **  With  the  word 
auov,  the  agey  or  period^  written  over  the  image  of  an  ibis,  with  a  glory  around  hit 
head.  This  commenced  at  tbe  end  of  one  Sothic  period,  or  great  jear,  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  another"  (p  32).  Hère  we  hâve,  for  the  real  sensé  of  this  word,  first,  the  au- 
thority  of  one  of  the  most  noted  Rabbins  of  our  Saviour's  time;  secondly,  tbe  officiai 
authority  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
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Then  tlie  Eternal  will  be  seated  on  tlie  immortal  throne.  Bo- 
fore  him  are  tlie  celestial  hosto  ;  the  suu  and  tlie  planets  at 
His  riglit  hand,  the  moon  and  the  stars  at  His  left.  The 
prophot  Zeruhbabel  (?)  will  then  arise  and  say  :  ^  May  the 
Name  of  the  Eternal  be  blessed  and  sanctified.'  Thèse  words, 
resounding  and  repeating  themselves  from  one  end  of  the 
Universe  to  the  other,  ail  mortals  will  respond,  ^  Âmen  !  ' 
and  eveu  the  impious  among  the  Hebrews,  who  are  groaning 
in  Qehenna^  and  even  the  Gentiles,  who  hâve  not  yet  ezpiated 
their  faults,  will  respond,  *  Amen  !  '  This  Âmen  !  will  rise 
from  tlie  infernal  r^ious  OTeii  to  the  celestial  throne,  and  the 
Eternal  will  say  :  Thèse  unfortunate  ones  hare  snflered 
enoiigh.  Tiieir  sins  were  only  an  effect  of  the  temptations  of 
the  spirit  of  evil.  Then  lie  will  confido  to  the  archangels 
Michaël  and  Gabriel  the  keys  of  hell,  and  thèse  divine  mes- 
sengers,  âying  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  eight  thou- 
sand  gâtes  of  the  infernal  kingdom  will  be  immediately  opened. 
The  angels,  with  love,  will  take  by  the  hand  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  as  a  friend  raises  from  the  earth  his  fallen  friend  ; 
tliey  will  bathe  them,  purify  them,  healing  their  wounds, 
elothing  them  with  immaculate  garmeuts,  and  will  conduct 
them  to  the  Eternal  among  the  légions  of  the  blessed  (  Yalkut 
Tesaia.    41.  a.)"^ 

M.  Cohen  follows  the  limitarian  view,  respecting  the  New 
Testament  teachings,  upon  the  destiny  of  man.  *^  Jésus,"  lie 
says,  "  pronounces  very  formally,  for  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ments."     He  adds,  then  : 

"  But  the  great  doctors  of  the  Jewish  Académies  hâve  for- 
mulated,  in  their  turn,  a  doctrine  less  discomforting.  The 
place  which  the  '  Code  of  Tradition'  bas  given  it,  the  names 
of  those  who  hâve  expounded  it,  and  the  influence  which  it 
bas  exerted  upon  the  practices  of  the  cultus,  indicate  clearly 
that  it  bas  embodied  the  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Synagogue.  It  is  in  the  Tract  Edonyoth 
that  the  Mischna  inserts  it,  and  it  is  Akïba  who  bas  given  it 
currency.®  Penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  mercy  will 
always  prcvail  over  the  rigors  of  divine  justice  in  its  décision, 

«7  1bid.    II.    pp.  452.458. 

28  The  Autborsays  in  a  footnote:  **  One  recalls  that  the  tract,  Edouyoth  con tains  the 
résulta  of  the  great  doctrinal  inqaest  held  at  the  Academ  j  of  Yabne,  at  the  instigation 
of  Yéhoêchoua  {Joshua)  for  fizing the  doubtfal  points"  (Vol.  II.    p.  449.    Note  1). 
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tliG  illiistrîous  doctor  affirme  that  :  *  The  duration  of  the  pvn- 
ishment  of  the  wicked  will  not  extend  heyond  twelve  months  offer 
their  death.^  "  **  The  Synngogue  lias  acceptcd  witli  unaniiiiity 
the  opinion  of  Akiba,  and  lias  uiade  it  tjie  baHis  of  a  ritualintic 
System,  concornîng  tlie  p^actices  of  mourning  for  the  dcad. 
In  the  Jewish  liturgy,  the  praycrs  for  Ihc  rcposo  of  the  soûl» 
of  the  dead  arc  conthiued  only  twelve  monlhs.^  They  liave 
not  believed  that  the  soûl,  delivered  from  the  eyils  of  Ihi» 
world,  will  be  deprived  for  a  longer  period  thon  this,  of  the 
eternal  hlessedness.  Tlûs  usage  l)as  raiscd  almQst  to  an  arti- 
cle of  faitli  the  liope  formulated  in  the  Mischna."  ^ 

Âmong  other  direct  testimonles  cited  by  M.  Cohen  is  the 
following  :  "  There  is  no  Oehenna  in  the  future  world  '^ 
(Talœud,  Aboda  Zara  8  and  4).**  Referring  to  the  opinion 
of  Âkiba  above  quoted,  and  the  ritualistic  usage  based  upon 
it,our  author  remarks  again  :  ^^  In  ail  cases  it  fixes  the  real 
thought  of  Piiarisaism.  Notwithstanding  ail  the  contradictory 
Systems,  of  which  the  Talmud  préserves  the  remembrance,  it 
proves  that  the  majority  of  the  doctors  rcfused  to  believe  in 
the  eternity  of  punishment  beyond  the  tomb."  ^^ 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  reader,  we  hâve  not  to  dépend  hère 
upon  the  bare  statement  and  opinion  of  M.  Cohen.  The  lan- 
guage  he  produces  from  the  original  sources,  together  witli  the 
facts  set  forth,  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  to  control 
the  author's  views.  The  foregouig  extracts  show  beyond  ail 
question,  that  the  original  writers  held  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal  rédemption  from  sin  and  suflFering;  and  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances  prove,  moreover,  that  this  was  the  officiai,  author- 
ized  doctrine  of  the  sect  as  such  ;  the  notions  of  endiess  pun- 
ishment, or  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  being  held  only 
by  individuals,  since  a  great  toleration  of  opinion  was  ailowed 
among  the  Pharisees.  The  niistake  of  writers  hcretoforc  has 
been  in  taking  hère  the  notions  of  individuals,  as  being  those 
of  the  entire  party,  even  as  Josephus  has  donc.     M.  Cohen's 

»  Ibid.  II.  pp.  448-460.  Note.—  The  Academy  of  Yabne  was  foundcd  under  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  several  of  its  original  members  being  disciples  of  Hillel,  and  Ga- 
maliel,  the  last  being  teacher  of  St  Paal.  R.  Akiba  was  one  of  its  earliest  aud  most 
noted  members. 

M  !bid.     II.    p.  446.  n  Ibid.    p.  450. 
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rescarclies,  which,  in  a  cfritical  point  of  TÎew,  are  of  the  first 
order,  afford  us  the  clearest  proof  that  the  orthodbx,  officiar 
Pharisaism  wad  well  estpressed  in  the  langiiage  of  B.  Akiba, 
the  learned  doctor  of  the  Academy  of  Yabne  ;  namely,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death  never  extended  be- 
jond  a  twelve  month'^  duràtion.  So,  also,  the  Messianic  doc- 
trine, enuncîated  in  thfe  ritual  of  the  "  great  Synod"  of  Ezra's 
time,  shovrs  that  the  officiai  and  orthodox  sentiment  of  Phari- 
saism  was  none  other  than  the  liope  of  tho  salvation  of  entire 
humanity.  To  what  extent  St.  Paul  may  hâve  becn  influenced 
by  this  Pharisalc  belief,  he  hiinself  having  been  at  firat  a 
Pimrisee,  and  a  disciple  of  its  most  eininent  doctors,  it  is  im- 
possible to  détermine.  But  it  is  important  to  note  his  use  of 
:6trictly  Pharisaic  phraseology,  as  the  **  bending  the  kneeto' 
Jésus,"  the  "  conquering  of  death,"  etc.,  in  those  passages 
whicii  we  regard  as  prooif  texts  in  favor  of  Universalist  views. 
Othcr  points  relative  to  the  opinions  of  thèse  sects  we  leave 
unnoticed,  for  wantof  space  in  the  présent  article. 


Article  XVL 
A  Study  of  American  Archœology, 

PABT  THBBS. 

PR0CES3  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

It  would  bo  an  easy  task  to  construct  an  idéal  archœologisty 
iind  point  ont  the  mothods  ho  should  pursue  in  order  to  ac- 
•complish  his  labors.  Tlie  archœologist  places  betore  himself 
no  set  rnles  or  formulas  ;  and  yet  his  labors  are  systematic» 
^and  his  methods  are  easity  compréhehded.  The  processes 
used  are  not  according  to  matheinatical  exactions,  nor  are 
tliey  based  upon  his  individual  inventions  ;  but  aro  the  résulta 
of  long  experiment,  and  the  prôfouud  investigations  of  the 
most  learued  authorities.    Thé  idea  bas  been  promulgated 
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tbat  pre-bistorio  archœology  is  a  bundle  of  guess-work.  A 
défense  of  its  principles  is  not  called  for  by  those  engagea  in 
tbe  studji  and  as  regards  tbose  wbo  would  slar  its  teacbings, 
an  exposition  of  its  metbods  would  neitber  convince  nor  con- 
ciliate. 

The  essential  particulars  might  interest  those  wbo  would 
simply  désire  tbe  Cacts  underljing  the  sciencQ,  and  be  of  spé- 
cial importance  to  tbose  wbo  intend  to  becolne  proficient  ia 
tbe  oaatter.  The  former  cares  not  for  a  codtpleto  statementi 
wbile  tbe  latter  will  gradually  gain  tbe  mimitiœ  as  be  pro- 
ceeds  in  bis  study.  To  both  it  will  soon  be  apparent  tbat 
every  particular  is  based  upon  some  fact  either  recorded  in 
bistory,  or  disclosed  by  tbe  silent  monuments  of  tbe  past.  We 
dépend  largely  upon  ihe  past  in  order  to  draw  our  conclusioua 
in  regard  to  most  every  brandi  relating  to  the  science  of  man. 
From  tbe  fossil  bones  and  teeth  of  extinct  fauna,  a  very  cor* 
rect  idea  of  tbe  original  form  and  nature  of  tbe  animal  can  be 
obtained  ;  so,  toc,  by  tbe  crania  of  men  found  in  mounds,  or 
caves,  or  under  the  original  surface  of  tlie  ground,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  type  is  revealed,  and  baving  once  ascertained  tbe 
type,  tbe  rest  of  the  problem  is  readily  solved.  As  we  study 
extinct  animais  by  tlieir  bones,  so  aiso  we  study  tlie  man  of 
tbe  past  by  bis  crania  and  the  works  be  bas  left  behind,  con- 
sisting  of  tomba  for  tbe  dead,  woi^s  of  défense,  temples  of 
worship,  domestic  implements,  ornaments  for  décoration,  àc. 

Rdated  Seience$.  Little  need  be  said  concerning  amateur 
archœologists,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  tbe  army  oflnvesti- 
gators.  Some  of  them  pursue  the  study  whoUy  from  books, 
simply  for  the  pleasure  tbe  reading  affords  ;  others  bave  a 
mania  for  collecting  spécimens,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  use  or  value  of  the  implements  in  tlieir  possession  ; 
and  others  ocoupy  an  editorial  position,  and  occasionally 
attempt  to  slaughter  ail  wbo  run  athwart  their  crude  notions* 
No  arcbœologist  is  fully  equipped  for  bis  work,  for  the  science 
of  arcbœolo^y,  like  ail  other  sciences,  is  more  or  less  dépendent 
on  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Chemistry,  miner* 
^^gjy  gcology,  osteology,  crauiology,  comparative  anatomy. 
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and  other  departments  of  science  lend  a  helping  band  in  fhis 
investigation.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  one  man  ia 
skilled  in  ail  thèse  varions  branches.  Each  one  represents  a 
field  peculiariy  its  own.  Due  weight  mnst  be  giren  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  recognized  ezponentÉ  in  the  field  or 
fields  which  thej  hâve  ohosen. 

Ohemistrjy  the  basis  of  ail  the  sciences,  is  concemed  in 
tbis  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the  naturàl  sciences  ;  for 
certain  changes,  depending  upon  chemical  action,  bave  taken 
place  in  human  remains  from  mounds  or  elsewhere,  which 
reqnire  chemical  knowledge  for  thoir  interprétation.  In 
describing  the  iorm  of  an  omament  or  implement,  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  tell  the  material  ont  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 
to  describe  its  shape.  In  relation  to  the  mère  matter  of  the 
thing,  it  might  be  immaterial  whethcr  the  implement  is  héma- 
tite, copper,  diorite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  variegatéd  slate, 
obsidian,  or  chert  ;  but  in  deciding  or  arriving  at  certain  con- 
clusions, it  becomes  a  very  important  question.  If  the  imple- 
ment is  of  foreign  material,  then  where  was  it  obtained,  and 
what  bearing  does  that  hâve  upon  the  question  wliether  or  not 
the  lost  race  was  a  commercial  peoplé  ?  Hence  miueralogy 
is  a  branch  of  science  which,  in  no  wise,  can  be  overlooked. 
Whilc  the  science  of  geology  relates  to  the  history,  structure, 
and  minerf  constitution  of  the  globe,  yet,  in  a  restricted 
sensé,  it  treats  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  différent  strata 
which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  fossils  therein  con- 
tained.  The  mounds  are  composed  of  surface  material,  sand, 
day,  gravel,  or  stone  ;  the  caves  are  eithor  natural  or  artifi- 
cial  ;  some  of  the  works  or  embankments  hâve  beeu  injured 
by  érosions  of  streams,  after  which  the  streams  bave  receded, 
in  some  cases,  to  quite  a  distance;  climate  and  time  are 
prominent  in  the  changes  which  the  structures  hâve  uuder- 
gone,  but  geological  knowledge  mnst  be  obtained  before  ex- 
amining  the  structures  to  décide  the  kind  of  material  compos- 
ing  the  mins,  to  mark  the  diflerent  layers  to  détermine  the 
object  of  the  mound  ;  to  give  the  reasons  for  placing  the  ruina 
on  the  rich,  arable  lands,  or  elsewhere  ;  to  décide  the  nature 
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and  layers  of  a  cave,  and  mauy  otker  questions  neeessarily 
involved  in  related  matters. 

As  osteology  is  that  department  of  anatomy  wbich  treats  of 
tbe  Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  tbe  bones,  together 
with  their  shape,  development,  growtb,  articulation,  &c.,  so 
hère  assistance  is  rendered,  not  only  in  examining  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  human  remains,  as  ^v^ell  as  the  remains  of  varions 
animais  found  in  conjonction,  but  also  in  ascertaiuing  both 
âge  and  ses.  Before  this  science,  the  race  of  pigmies ^  is  turned 
into  infant  skeletons.  A  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
anatomy  bas  given  rise  to  some  discussion  conceming  the 
flattening  of  tlie  tibia  (known  as  plcUycnemism)  noticed  in 
skeletons  from  the  mounds  of  Eentucky  and  Michigan.  It 
bas  also  detected  the  ravages  wbich  disease  bas  made, — mark- 
ings  baving  been  left  on  the  bones  in  tbe  form  of  nodules,  if 
tbe  type  of  a  skuU  bas  been  fully  determined,  ail  the  other 
questions  wbich  arise  are  very  simple,  for  the  key  wbich  un- 
locks  tbe  whole  mystery  bas  been  found.  Heuce  the  science 
of  craniology  is  of  primai  importance  in  investigating  the 
remains  of  a  forgotten  race.  Although  it  bas  been  claimed 
that  *'  in  tbe  présent  state  of  our  knowledge  the  skeleton  of  a 
savage  could  not  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  phi- 
losopher," yet  baving  solved  the  type,  the  habits  of  tliat  peo* 
pie  are  fully  known,  eitlier  by  actual  contact  with  the  rem- 
uants of  that  tribe,  or  else  by  descriptions  given  by  ancient 
bistorians.  Where  the  cranium  is  absent  amid  a  multitude 
of  Works,  the  mystery  is  deepened,  and  the  conclusions  must 
of  necessity  be  very  vague.  We  may  speculate,  and  even 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  concorning  the  buildcrs  of  the  shell- 
heaps  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  yet  whatever  théories  we  may  en- 
tertain,  they  must,  in  tlie  necessities  of  the  case,  be  very 
uncertain.  Thèse  heaps  may  bave  been  erected  by  the  ear- 
liest  Indians,  (  r  a  contemporary  race  of  tbe  Mound-Builders^ 
or  a  people  antedating  both,  and  entirely  distinct  from  any 
type  now  known.    A  single  cranium  might  not  fully  solve 

iHnywood't  **  Hittory  of  Tmimmm,"  p.90«.  Ootroctod  In  Joies'  **AntiqiilUo* 
of  Tennessee,''*  p.  18. 
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the  problem,  but  it  wotild  reach  a  long  way  in  tbàt  direction. 
B/  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  we  are  able  to  describe 
the  bones  found  in  coiijanction  with  those  of  man,  and  thua 
tell  what  animais  lie  feasted  upon,  and  wbetber  or  not  any  of 
the  domesticated  animais  sbared  with  him  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

OondUions  of  a  Loêt  RcLce.  The  condition  of  a  lest  race  is 
told  by  the  relies  and  monuments  left  behind.  We  judge  the 
objàct  of  thèse  relies  and  monuments  bjr  tlie  use  of  similar 
ones  made  by  tribes  in  corresponding  condition.  While  this 
rule,  géuerally  speaking,  maj  be  a  safe  one,  yet  it  does  not 
necessaril/  foUow  that  American  pre-historic  man  was  identi- 
cal  in  liis  habits  wich  the  people  of  Europe  of  the  same  or  cor- 
responding degreo  of  civilisation.  It  is  freel/ admitted  that 
there  are  certain  characteristics  common  to  ail  people,  yet 
that  bj  no  mcans  prove  that  ail  people  ai*e  identical  in  tlieir 
habits,  although  tlieir  condition  may  be  similar.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiie  American  type  is  well 
marked,  and  between  it  and  the  European,  or  even  Asiatic, 
there  is  a  hard  line  of  demarkation  ;  and  as  the  American,  as 
seen  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  a  civilization  peculiarly  itsown, 
we  must  not  tlien  build  upon  pre-historic  Europe,  but  upon 
such  information  as  can  be  obtained  from  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru. 

Data.  In  the  spécial  study  of  antiquities,  the  first  duty  is 
to  inquire  whetlier  or  not  the  objcct  is  ancient.  On  account 
of  a  want  of  care  in  this  essential  particular,  several  curions, 
and,  in  some  respects,  serions  blunders  hâve  been  the  resuit. 
As  thèse  blunders  bave  awakened  mucli  iiiterest,  and  as  cer- 
tain théories  hâve  not  yet  been  whoUy  dispolled,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  them.  It  is  the  prévalent  opinion 
that  America  was  first  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  and  in 
order  to  sustain  that  idea  certain  questionable  methods  liave 
been  resorted  to.  Among  thèse  are  the  Dighton  Rock,  Stone 
Mill  at  Newport,  and  ''  The  Skeleton  in  Armor."  Tlie  Dighton 
Bock  is  located  uear  the  mouth  of  Tauuton  River,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   This  Rock  bas  become  quite  celcbrated  on  account 
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ot  Ae  dMm  tfasfc  içtn  ii  «rt  uiwrîbed  charaetera  made  bj 
tte  Nortfamen.  The  insoription  bas  been  figured,  described, 
and  discDsted  for  tbe  last  ona  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  or 
more.  Some  person,  in  order  to  practice  déception,  forwarded 
an  altered  copy  of  tbe  inscription  to  tiie  Royal  Society  of  An- 
tiquarians,  at  Copenbagen,  wbere  it  was  publialied  in  a  work 
entitled,  Antiquitaieê  Amtriemm.  *  Besides  alteriug  tbe  cltar- 
actera,  into  tbe  body  of  tbe  inscriptions  tbe  foUowing  letters 
were  added,  0  R  I  N  X.  As  interpreted  by  tbe  skilful  Ru- 
nologist,  Professer  Finn  Magnosen,  tbe  inscription  reads, 
*^  151  Nortbmeu  under  Tborfinn  took  possession  of  tbis  land." 
Tbis  interprétation  may  be  a  carrent  rendering  of  tbe  cbarac* 
ters  sent  to  Copenbagen.  Too  mndi  confidence,  bowever, 
must  not^  be  placed  in  so-called  Runic  inscriptions. 

In  tlie  Swedisb  province  of  Bleking  is  a  rock  (called  ^*  Rn- 
namo  ")  witb  a  so-called  Rnnic  inscription  relating  to  tbe  bat- 
Ue  between  Eing  Harold  Hildetand  of  Denmark  and  tbe 
Swedisb  Eing  Sigiird  Ring,  fougbt  about  tbe  year  700  of  onr 
era.  Under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  Royal  Danisb  Âcademy  of 
Sciences,  in  tbe  jeav  188S,  a  committee  of  Scieutists  were 
sent  to  visit  tbe  rock,  and  carefuUy  investigate,  and  make  a 
complète  report  in  regard  to  it.  Professer  Finn  Magnusen,  a 
member  of  tbe  committee,  in  1841,  publisbed  an  illustrated 
quarto  work  of  742  pages  relating  to  tbe  inscription,  under 
tbe  title  Runamo  og  Runeme.  Tbe  foUowing  is  tbe  rendering 
of  tbe  inscription  : 

*^  Hildekind  occupied  tbe  empire 
Gard  eut  in  (tbe  runes) 
Ole  gave  oatb  ('oatb  of  allegiance) 
(May)  Odin  ballow  tbe  runes 
(May)  Riug  fall 
On  tbis  eartb 
Alfs,  lovegods 
(Hâte)  Ole 
Odin  and  Freja 
And  Asèr's  descendants 
(May)  Destroy  our  enemies 
Orant  Harold 
A  great  victory." 
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In  1842  and  1844,  ihe  eminent  Danith  archflDOlogist,  J.  J. 
A.  Won»,  Tifitad  thé  l&nwiw>  B&A^  ttid  nSim  haTing  eare- 
fullj  examined  it,  came  to  tbe  following  oonelusion  :  ^There 
is  no  Runic  inscription  whaterer  on  Bunamo  Boek^  and  ihat 
the  marks  considered  as  runes  by  Finn  Magnusen  are  simply 
tfhe  natural  cracks  on  the  decayed  surface  of  a  trap  dike  fill- 
ing  up  a  rent  in  a  granitic  formation."  Notwithstanding  this 
blunder,  it  sbonld  not  detract  from  Professer  Finn  Magnusen's 
ability  as  a  leamed  and  mériterions  scbolar.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly  led  astray  by  bis  great  zeal  and  too  livelj  imag- 
ination. 

It  appears  that  Professer  Finn  Magnusen's  interprétation  4>f 
tbe  Dighton  Rock  inspired  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Ântiquarians 
of  Denmark  witb  so  mucb  confidence  tbat  it  purcbased  tbe 
Rock,  and  made  arrangements  to  remove  it  to  Oopenbagen. 
Wbeu  tbis  movement  was  discovered,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Boston  to  frustrate  tbe  attempt.'  Tbe  citizens  of  tbat 
city  sbould  not  feel  tbemselves  called  upon  to  express  alarm, 
for  tbe  inscription  is  of  Indtan  origin,  and  relates  to  some 
great  battle.  Obingwauk,  an  intelligent  Algonkin  Indian, 
interpreted  it  for  Henry  R.  Scboolcraft,  and  in  bis  explana- 
tion,  used  some  of  tbe  cbaracters  supposed  to  be  Runic. 
George  Wasbington,  during  tbe  Revolutionajy  War,  was 
sbown  a  copy  of  it,  and  at  once  pronounced  it  Indian,  and 
furtbcr  stating  tbat  be  bad  seen  many  similar  to  it  in  tbe  In- 
dian country. 

Tbe  ''  Old  Stone  Mill,"  at  Newport,  Rbode  Island,  bas  fig- 
ured  in  a  msjority  of  our  scbool  bistories  as  an  évidence  of  a 
former  occupation  of  our  eastern  coast  by  tbe  Nortbmen. 
Upon  évidence  wbicb  appears  to  be  incontrovertible,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  tbat  tbis  mill  was  erected  in  colonial  times 
by  Oovernor  Benedict  Arnold.^ 

s  It  appears  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  took  no  partiotilar  interest  in  the  rock 
prior  to  this  time. 

•  A  discossioo  of  tbe  antiqolty  of  this  mill  may  be  foond  in  PeterBon*s  **  History  of 
Bbode  Island/*  p.p.  168-178.  A  ohemieal  analysis  of  the  cernent  or  mortar  from  the 
stone  mill  was  foond  to  be  of  the  same  qaality  as  that  taken  from  an  old  stone  hoose 
bnilt  aboot  1888,  and  spécimens  from  scTeral  other  old  bnlldings  aod  stone  ehimneys, 
besides  some  firom  tbe  tomb  of  GoTemor  Arnold  and  wife,  showing  that  ail  were  bmlt 
near  the  same  time.    The  cément  is  compoeed  of  sbeU  lime,  sand  and  graTel. 
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Anotber  évidence  produced  to  prove  the  présence  of  the 
Vikings  of  the  North  is  the  so-called  "  Skeleton  in  Armor/' 
disentombed  near  Pall  River.  The  Poet  Longfellow  ha» 
attempted  to  immortalize  this  skeleton  in  verse.  From  his 
notes,  and  the  language  employed,  he  seems  to  hâve  no  doubt 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  véritable  Viking.  The  poet  may  be 
authority  in  the  field  he  bas  chosen,  but  when  he  attempts 
*'  archœologîcal  rhythm,"  his  words  and  îdeas  must  bereceîved 
with  incredulity.    He  makes  the  skeleton  say  : 

"  I  was  a  Viking  oldl  "  Far  in  thé  Northern  Land, 

Hy  deeds,  tbough  manifold,  By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 

No  skald  in  son^  has  told,  I,  with  my  ohildish  hand, 

No  sBffA  tauftlit  thee  I  Tamed  the  f^rfalkon  ; 

Take  need,  that  in  thv  verse  And,  with  my  skatea  fast  bonnd, 

Thou  dost  the  taie  rehearse,  Skimmed  thé  half-frozen  Sound, 

Else  dread  a  deàd  tnan*8  curse;  That  the  poor,  whimpering  houud 

.  For  this  I  sought  thee.  Trembled  to  walk  ou  !  " 

A  careful  examination  of  this  skeleton  would  doubtless  bave 
revealed  that  it  was  Indian,  and  buried  a^;  a  coraparatively 
récent  period,  along  with  the  weapons  and  ornaments  made 
of  brass  supplied  by  New  England  settlers. 

Every  relie,  especîally  if  it  is  ont  of  the  usual  Hue,  should 
be  exarained  with  suspicion.  Fraiids  bave  been  perpetrated 
to  an  alarraing  extent.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  duplicate  most 
of  tiie  relies  ;  but  the  experienced  eye  will  readily  detect  most 
of  thèse  impositions.  Tlie  inscribed  tablets,  which  are  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  may,  as  a  rule,  be  assigned  to  the  gênerai 
class  of  frauds.  Doubtless  a  rery  few  are  genuine,  and  are  not 
to  be  passed  hastily  over.  However  well  guarded  thèse  frauds 
may  be,  it  is  known  to  the  skilled  archœologist  that  the  cn- 
graver,  for  the  most  part,  overdoes  his  work.  There  are  some 
instances  where  practical  archœologists  bave  been  deceived  on 
account  of  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  persons  from 
whom  they  bave  purchased  pipes,  tablets,  and  other  relies. 

NationalitieB.  If  the  Mound-Builders  alone  should  be  the 
spécial  topic  for  considération  the  territorial  distribution  of 
the  Works  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  na- 
tionality.  Relies  of  the  same  âge  scattered  over  Europe  are 
not  supposed  to  belong  to  one  nation.    It  may  be  possible  that 
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ihc  Mound-BuildorSy  in  whatever  localit/  the  reroains  occur, 
wei*e  of  tho  same  type  ;  althougli  reccnfc  investigation  appears 
to  hâve  established  the  eoncltisiou  that  the  raounds  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri  belong  to  a  later  date  than  those  of  Ohio.  The 
fact,  liowever,  that  the  mouuds  in  the  varions  localitics  are 
not  identical  would  présent  the  claim  for  différent  nationali- 
ties.  The  fact  that  a  fow  isolated  effigy  mounds  hâve  been 
found  in  Ohio  would  not  connect  the  inhabitants  of  that  State 
with  those  of  Wisconsin,  where  thèse  mounds  are  found  in 
abundance.  It  having  been  established  that  intercommercial 
relations  wero  maintained  (by  the  finding  of  works  of  art 
made  of  foreign  material)  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
tins  barteriug,  constantly  kept  up,  would  hâve  a  tendency  to 
unify  the  structures  of  différent  nations.  The  effect  that 
commerce  has  on  a  nation  cannot  be  fuUy  realized,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  it  bas  a  wonderful  influence  in  changing 
the  characteristics  of  a  people»  Even  the  negroes,  in  Amer- 
ica, although  their  type  is  widely  separated  from  the  Cau- 
casian,  are  frequently  seen  with  facial  expressions  similar  to 
the  whites,  and  this  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  admizt- 
ure  of  other  blood.  When  a  nation  or  tribe  becomes  separated 
whoUy  from  other  people,  the  hard  line  of  demarkation  is 
soon  developed. 

Apparent  Facts.  There  are  connected  with  ail  branches  of 
study  certain  things  or  phases  which  need  no  spécial  or  pro- 
found  investigation.  It  requires  no  spécial  wisdom  or  pro- 
found  knowledge  to  discern  that  the  Mound-Builders  were  a 
settled  people.  Thèse  vast  and  numerous  structures  show 
that  this  race  was  far  removed  from  a  nomadic  life.  A  wan- 
dering  people  are  not  industrious.  The  érection  of  the  won- 
derful eartli-works  prove  the  people  to  hâve  been  an  industri- 
ous, a  settled,  and  an  agricuUural  race.  Add  to  this  testi- 
mony  that  in  the  vicinity  of  thèse  works  agricuUural  or  domes- 
tic  implements  are  very  numerous,  we  then  hâve  additional 
weight  in  support  of  this  décision.  In  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  implements,  take  Butler  County,  Ohio,  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Mound-Builders.     During  the  past  twenty-five  or 
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more  years  tkere  lias  beeo  almost  a  constant  drain  of  imple- 
ments  from  that  eountj  into  the  différent  States,  as  well  as  to 
foreign  nations.  Cabinets  liave  been  forming,  and  as  soon  as 
formed,  are  either  sold  to  collectors  or  speculators.  During 
the  past  two  years,  with  some  spécial  effort,  I  hâve  coUected 
in  the  line  of  liatchets,  bark-peelers,  and  axes,  alone,  within 
the  county,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  spécimens,  varying 
in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  repre- 
senting  nearly  ail  shapes  and  patterns. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  mica  mines  of 
North  Carolina,  establish  the  position  that  the  Mound-Bailders 
either  sent  parties  to  work  Uie  mines,  or  else  bartered  with 
tribes  or  nations  engagea  in  mining,  for  both  mica  and  copper 
are  found  iu  tlie  mounds,  leaving  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
placed  there  by  the  people  who  constructed  the  earth-works. 
A  wandering  or  nomadic  people  leave  no  enduring  earth- 
works.  The  American  Indian,  although  he  had  his  villages, 
and  raised  corn,  leaves  no  permanent  marks  behind.  History 
alone  tells  of  the  extinct  habitations  of  the  red  man  in  the  now 
settled  States. 

Government  and  Religion.  The  study  of  the  government 
and  religion  of  a  lost  race  must  be  involved  in  more  or  less 
obscurity,  especially  when  ruins  alone  fiirnish  the  évidence. 
The  indigenous  races  of  America,  whom  we  hâve  come  in 
contact  with,  furnish  us  many  lessons  that  throw  light  upon 
the  more  ancient  people.  The  Natchez  Indians  erected  tem- 
ples, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Sun,  and  upon  the  altars 
fires  burned  perpetually.  The  chiefs  were  priests  as  well  as 
civil  oflScers.  The  Hurons,  Pawnees,  Mandans,  and  Mlna- 
tarees  worshipped  the  Sun,  wliile  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois 
worshipped  both  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and,  in  commou  with  the 
Southern  Indians,  held  a  festival  in  honor  of  fire.  Not  only 
among  the  hunter  tribes,  but  alao  among  the  Peruvians,  Cen- 
tral Americans,  and  Mexicans,  representing  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  we  find  a  worship  of  the  same  objecte. 
The  ancient  Toltecs  were  a  refined  people,  and  had  a  mild 
religion.     Upon  this  religion  the  Aztecs  engrafted  one  of  un- 
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mitigated  ferocity.  The  Mexioan  temple  and  altar  maunds 
bave  their  counterparts  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  as 
it  is  well  knowu  that  in  the  former  oountry  thèse  moiinds 
were  iised  for  religions  purposes,  so  also  by  the  law  of  analogpr 
it  is  jnst  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  so-called  sacred 
enclosures  and  temple  mounds  of  the  latter  country  were  used 
for  religions  cérémonies,  as  it  is  to  présume  that  the  stone  axe 
or  hatchet  was  employed  for  dooiestic  purposes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  or  not  phallic  wor- 
ship  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Mound-Builders.  I  ha?e,  however, 
met  with  tubes  whose  shapes  might  be  an  évidence  in  that 
direction.  It  bas  been  claimed  that  the  circle  and  square 
represent  the  reciprocal  principles  of  nature, —  the  former 
symbolizing  the  maie,  and  the  latter  the  female  principle. 
When  it  was  desired  to  worship  both  principles  at  the  same 
time,  the  octagonal  form  was  used. 

In  both  Mexico  and  Peru  were  immense  buildings  which 
no  country  could  pay  for,  unless  the  labor  in  constructing 
tbem  was  illy  rewarded.  Their  cost  is  unknown,  but  a 
historian  informa  us  that  it  required  the  labor  of  200,000  men 
to  erect  the  royal  palace  of  Mexico.  The  terracod  pyramid 
of  Cholula  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  high,  and  coy- 
ers  an  area  of  forty-five  acres  ;  and  the  sole  objcct  of  this 
immense  expenditnre  of  human  labor  was  to  cover  the  remains 
of  two  pehsons,  the  names  of  whom  bave  long  since  passed 
from  recollection.  In  a  country  like  that,  there  were,  there 
could  be,  but  two  classes,  viz.,  the  ruling,  and  the  subjcct, 
class.  The  former  exacted  of  the  latter  personal  servitude 
and  an  abnégation  of  every  principle  that  approached  individ- 
ual  rights.  The  latter  must  be  content  to  toil,  exercise  no 
influence  in  the  choice  of  bis  master,  and  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied  with  the  ruling  power,  however  tyrannical  it  might  be. 
When  the  archadologist  views  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mon- 
uments of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys,  he  is  irresistibly 
led  to  conclude  that  hère  was  once  a  government  similar  to 
that  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  where  now  are  the  silent  sen- 
tinels  of  the  past  were  once  the  scènes  of  busy  life,  and  upon 
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tlie  crown«  of  many  of  thèse  mownds,  in  times  gone  by,  were 
euaoted  tho  bloody  ritea  of  a  sacrifîcial  religion.^ 

Shéll-Heaps.  The  sliellheaps of  our  Âtlaiitic cojist  are  still 
wrapped  in  miich  obsciirity.  Whether  the  peoplo  dwelt  in 
wigwams,  or  possessed  more  durable  domiciles,  must  for  the 
présent  be  lort  in  doubt.  That  they  lived  on  shell-fish,  and 
hunted  wild  animais,  the  heaps  give  évidence.  The  country 
must  hâve  been  thinly  populated,  and  the  people  in  a  savage 
condition.  Had  they  been  progressive,  or  in  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced  state  of  civilization,  évidences  of  this  enlightenment 
would  be  found. 

Antiqaity.  Tlie  study  of  high  antiqnity  lias  become  a  branch 
of  science  almost  of  itselt.  In  the  investigation  of  the  habits 
of  any  pre-historic  people,  this  branch  is  very  important,  for 
not  infrequently  the  main  part  of  the  investigation  dépends 
on  the  time  when  that  people  flourished.  Again,  v^e  are  not 
content  to  know  about  a  people  unless  we  can  fiz  the  epoch 
of  their  existence.  If  v^e  study  the  people  who  feasted  on  the 
edible  shell-fish  of  our  coast,  or  built  the  monuments  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  or  constructed  the  wonderful  abodes 
in  the  canons  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  time  when  they  flour- 
ished is  of  peculiar  interest. 

Some  of  the  shell-heaps  are  composed  of  tv^o  distinctive 
layers,  separated  by  a  formation  of  vegetable  mould.  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  this  mould  to  form,  and  thon  lime  given 
for  the  accumulation  of  tho  upper  layer  of  shells.  Over  ail  is 
another  layer  of  vegetable  mould  thick  enough  to  support  fpr- 
est  trees.  It  is  related  that  the  first  settlers  saw  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  deposits  of  clam*shells  near  Mt. 
Désert.  If  any  bones  found  in  thèse  heaps  belong  to  extinct 
animais,  then  the  question  must  be  referred  to  geology. 

Many  reasons  hâve  been  given  for  assigning  a  high  antiquity 
to  the  Mound-Builders.  Some  of  thèse  will  be  enumeratod. 
The  effigy  of  the  Mastodon  in  Qrant  Oounty,  Wisconsin,  and 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Mound- 
Builders  held  slaves  belonging  to  a  différent  and  inferior  type  of  manicind.  The  ho- 
man  slrolls  from  Merom,  Indiana,  and  other  looalities,  may  fully  sostain  the  position. 
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tlie  Mastodon  pipes  from  Illinois,  fullj  persuade  us  to  believe 
tbat  the  constructors  of  thèse  images  were  coutemporarj  witti 
tliat  animal.  They  may  hâve  seen  it  north  of  Ohio,  or  else  in 
Mexico,  or  possiblv  received  tlieir  models  from  images  brought 
from  soutli  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  question  essentially 
geological,  and  does  not  imply  tliat  tlie  geologist  must  recon- 
struct  liis  ideas  relative  to  tlie  time  when  the  mastodon  be- 
came  extinct  in  the  United  States,  although  he  maj  be  foreed 
to  prolong  its  time  in  Mexico.  Time  must  be  given  for  the 
accumulation  of  vef^etable  mould  found  in  the  ditches  accom- 
panjing  the  Walls  of  forts.  In  one  instance  we  hâve  a  deptb 
of  nearlj  four  feet  of  mould.  The  growth  of  the  forest  trees 
on  the  Works  require  not  only  time,  but  also  more  time  must 
be  given  for  the  reappearance  of  the  same  trees  that  were 
originally  cleared  ofT.  The  condition  of  the  skeleton  affords 
an  évidence  of  antîquity.  The  graves  of  the  Mound-Builders 
were  very  favorable  for  the  préservation  of  the  body.  As  the 
skeletons  are  almost  invariahly  in  an  extrême  stnte  of  decay, 
it  is  évident  that  time  alone  could  effect  so  great  a  change. 
There  are  instances  of  streams  encroaching  upon  the  works, 
carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  embankment,  and  then  reced- 
ing  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  is  a  question 
also  for  the  geologist,  although  so  iutimately  connected  with 
archaeology.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  earth- 
work  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  river's  bank,  and  the  en- 
croachment  took  place  soon  after  the  abandonment  of  the 
structure.  Still  time  must  be  given  for  the  strcam  to  eut  its 
way  to  its  présent  bed. 

A  hîgh  antiquity  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  the  Cliflf- 
Dwellers  of  the  far  West.  When  thèse  dwellings  were  first 
discovered,  the  cedar  timber  was  well  pieserved.  Besides 
this,  the  stained  walls  bear  a  remarkable  freshness.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  building  of  thèse  wonderful  houses,  as 
well  as  the  towns  or  cities  upon  the  level  lands.  But  as  ail 
this  appareutly  belongs  to  comparatively  récent  times,  it  is 
probable  that  we  soon  will  hâve  a  complète  history  of  ail  the 
questions  involved. 

NEW  SERIES      VOL  ZYIII  '  19 
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We  should  not  be  surprised  if  many  of  the  opinions  put  forth 
by  learned  men  concerning  the  loet  races  of  America  will  h% 
supplanted  hj  later  researclies.  Observation  and  expérience 
bave  taiight  us  that  we  must  ezpect  change  ;  that  even  cher* 
ished  opinions  bave  been  forced  to  vanish.  However  imper- 
fectly  a  subject  may  be  understood,  or  however  crude  may  be 
the  solutions  offered  by  those  professing  kuowledge,  it  in  no 
wise  detracts  either  from  the  merit  or  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject under  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  oui  ail  that  can  be  learned.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unerring  law  that  man  shall  not  attain  unto  absolute  knowl- 
edge. 


Article  XVII. 


The  New  Orthodoocy^  or  the  Gospel  of  Uncertainty^  shown  to  be 
without  Fowndation  or  Warrant. 

Language  has  been  exhausted  by  sacred  authors  in  attempts 
to  express  the  great  worth,  the  Divine  excellence,  the  sur- 
passing  beauty,  of  the  Good  News  communicated  to  the  world 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  has  been  likened 
to  a  foiintain  of  water  in  a  parched  désert,  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  to  a  friendlj  shelter  when  the  storra  beats,  and  to  hun- 
ger-feeding  bread.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  spoken  of  under 
the  similitude  of  a  great  and  rich  feast,  enough  for  ail.  '*The 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  said  the  prophet,  "  shall  make  in  this  moun- 
tain  a  feast  of  fat  things  for  ail  people  ;  of  fat  things  fuU  of 
marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refîned.  And  He  will  do 
stroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  ail 
people,  and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  ail  nations.  He  will 
swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  ail  faces."  Such  should  be  the  completeness 
and  richness  of  the  feast  God  would  one  day  prépare,  and  such 
the  triumphant  display  of  divine  grâce  and  love  at  its  termi- 
nation. 
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If,  in  a  gênerai  way,  as  expressive  of  the  fnlness  of  blessing 
there  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Chriçt,  it  maj  be  said  tliat  it  is  Hke 
ihe  bread  that  satisfies  hunger,  or  liko  water  to  a  mau  ^perish- 
ing  witli  thirst  on  tiie  sands  of  the  désert  ;  what  is  it,  specifi- 
cally,  it  may  be  inquired,  that  iinparts  to  it  this  wealth  of 
blessing,  or  gives  it  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  the  human  soûl  ?  What  truths  does  it  iinfold,  what 
secrets  disclose,  what  révélations  make,  that  no  langnage  can 
be  found  lofty  enough,  expressive  enough,  to  set  forth  tlie 
height  and  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  it,  or  to  describe  its 
unreckoned  treasure  of  grâce  and  mercy  7  What  is  this  Good 
News  that  it  should  be  characterized  as  a  message  of  ur.paral- 
leled  and  unspeakable  blessedness  ?  feeding  a  hunger  that  else 
were  iinfed,  and  comforting  sorrows  that  else  were  uncom- 
forted  ? 

The  clear  and  explicit  answer  found  upon  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  is,  that  amazing  deeps  of  blessing  abound  in 
the  Gospel  because  of  its  full,  clear,  and  cheering  disclosures 
concernîng  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immortal  life  and  eterual  destiny.  The  Father 
was  nnknown  until  the  Gospel  revealed  Him  —  until  a  most 
wonderful  Man  appeared,  with  a  love  of  marvellous  depth  and 
tenderness,  who  said,  ^^  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Fathcr  "  ;  and  scarcely  a  glimpse  had  been  caught  of  the 
heavenly  Fatherland  —  it  was  an  undiscovered  country  —  un- 
til Clirist  revealed  it,  and  showed  that  the  children  were  ail 
travelling  toward  a  F^ther's  house,  into  which,  oue  day,  the 
whole  Family  should  be  gathered. 

We  hâve  pretty  much  got  rid  of  the  old  Calvinistic  view  of 
the  Gospel,  which  made  it  teach  the  Sovereignty  disconnected 
from  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ;  a  Sovereignty  arbitrarily  elect- 
ing  the  few  to  be  saved,  and  casting  oflF  the  many  to  suffer 
forever.  This  was  to  make  tlie  character  and  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  God  odious  and  revolting  tothe  refined  Chris- 
tian sensé,  and  the  view  bas  quite  generally  been  given  up. 
To-day,  the  great  majority  of  Ciiristians,  without  doubt,  would 
heartily  unité  in  sayin;z  that  il  God  is  possessed  of  an  attribute 
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of  sovereignty  like  that  with  wliich  a  once  popular  theory 
clothed  Him,  —  ^^  if  He  calls  ail  raen,  and  jet  détermines  that 
onlj  a  few  shall  corne  ;  if  He  mocks  men  bj  offering  gifts 
wbich  He  lias  rendered  tliem  powerless  to  accept  ;  if  he  makes 
somo  men  vessels  of  dislionor,  and  tlien  breaks  thera  to  pièces 
because  they  are  not  vessels  of  lionor  ;  if  He  can  sit  on  His 
judgment-seat  and  see  men  going  down  to  liell  because  He 
determined  from  ail  eternity  that  they  should  not  go  to  heav- 
en  ;  if  when  He  says  '  whosoever/  He  means  but  a  few  ;  then 
let  ail  noble  and  honest  men  leave  Him  alone  in  His  hateful 
heaven,  and  go  down  to  hell  in  company  with  poor,  injured 
créatures  who  hâve  deserved  better  at  His  hands."  ^  This  is 
what  most  Ohristians  would  now  be  willing  to  say,  voicing 
^'  the  instinct  of  parenthood  which  Christ  himself  challenged 
in  the  interest  of  the  Divine  government." 

Even  the  somewhat  opposite  doctrine  is  falling  into  disre* 
pute  ;  we  mean  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  loving 
ail  men,  and  as  giving  ail  a  chance  for  heaven,  but  limiting 
that  chance  to  this  short  life  ;  merciful  of  heart  now,  but  hard 
of  heart  hereafter  ;  willing  and  anxious  now  that  ail  shall  be 
saved,  but  indiffèrent,  when  the  soûl  passes  out  of  this  life,  as 
to  what  its  destiny  shall  be  ;  creating  for  high  and  holy  ends, 
and  seeing  at  the  same  time  that  thèse  ends  would  be  unreach- 
able,  to  any  large  extent,  because  of  an  obstructing  agency  of 
His  own  création.  So  untcnablc  and  unsatisfactory  is  this 
doctrine  seen  and  felt  to  be,  that  it  is  undergoing  sundry 
modifications,  and  already  numerous  patches  of  now  cloth 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  old  garment.  But  thèse  dis- 
figure  rather  than  adorn.  If  not  cheated  by  the  mère  use  of 
names  and  terms,  we  shall  discover  that  the  modifications  are 
not  improvements,  and  that  even  the  recast  theory  takes 
greatly  from  the  fulness  of  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  are  told  by  Canon  Farrar,  Prof.  Swing,  Dr.  Thomas, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  et  aL^  that  God  is  altogether  good  ; 
that  He  is  a  Father  in  the  best  and  tenderest  sensé  ;  that  He 
cannot  punish  cruelly  ;  that  He  desires  au  end  made  of  sin 

1  Ecce  Deu8. 
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and  sorrow  ;  that  He  will  never  block  the  way  to  any  soûl 
that  is  trying  to  reacb  beaven,  but  tbrougb  tbe  eternal  âges 
to  corne  will  keep  tbe  doors  of  His  bouse  wide  open,  and  a 
ligbt  set  in  e?ery  window  ;  tbat  He  will  always  do  wbat  He 
can  to  gatber  borne  tbe  wandering, — will  call,  and  warn,  and 
strive,  and  entreat,  and  wait,  witb  patient,  unwearying  love  ; 
and  yet  tbat  He  does  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  nor  does  it 
concern  us  to  know,  anjtbiug  definitely,  certainly,  respecting 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  tbe  buman  family,  neitber  of  any  bu- 
man  soûl.  We  may  bope,  bowever,  tbat  ail  will  be  well  at 
last,  in  some  uncertain  way  ;  altbougb  Prof.  Swing  says,  tbat 
not  only  is  it  not  in  any  sensé  necessary  for  bim  ^^  to  seek  or 
reacb  or  profess  faitb  in  any  definite  dogmas  about  tbe  future 
life  of  tbe  good  or  tbe  wicked,  but  so  far  as  be  bimself  can 
see,  tbere  waves  no  flag  of  bope  over  tbe  place  of  future  pun- 
isbraent."  Tbere  are  scènes,  be  tbinks,  "  to  wbicb  sweet 
bope  never  cornes  ;  and  yet  tbe  justice  of  God  is  présent 
tbere,  not  in  any  revenge  or  cruelty,  but  in  tbat  power  and 
beaut}'  of  law  wbicb  are  tbe  basis  of  tbe  universe.  So  it  may 
be  tbat  over  tbe  lot  of  tbe  wicked  in  tbe  second  life  no  in- 
scription of  bope  is  recorded."  He  closes  a  récent  sermon  ^ 
witb  tbese  words  : 

**  Standing  in  a  world  wbere  we  know  tbat  virtue  loads»  to 
God's  favor,  and  sin  to  His  anger  ;  separated  from  etcrnity 
by  a  beavy  vail  tbrougb  wbicb  no  sigbt  can  penetrate,  bow- 
ever mucli  it  may  gaze  and  ponder  ;  I  cannot  affirm  or  deny 
any  of  tbe  tbree  existing  tbeories,  but  must  say  tbat  above  tbe 
term,  Universalism,  or  Conditional  Imraortality,  or  Eternal 
Hope,  I  prefer  tbe  term  Gooduess  and  Wisdom  of  God,  and 
in  tbose  words  take  refuge.  Toward  what  life  we  are  ail 
slowly  and  solemnly  marcbing,  we  cannot  by  any  raeans  dé- 
termine,—  noue  wlio  bave  seen  bave  corne  back  witb  a  report. 
Tlie  travellers  are  ail  going  one  way.  AU  tlie  pages  of  tbe 
Holy  Writings  tell  us  to  walk  rigliteously  and  lovingly.  Hère 
duty  begins  and  ends.  Tbe  ligbt  of  duty  is  powerful  beyond 
tbe  ligbt  of  tbe  sun.  On  tbe  otbcr  side  of  tbe  grave  a  cloud 
bangs  and  conceals,  but  it  is  so  far  rent  tbat  one  can  read  up- 
on  tbe  massive  portais  tbe  words  :  ^  Tbe  Wisdom  and  Good- 
nesB  of  God.'  " 

s  Tbe  WUdom  and  Gooduess  of  God. 
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It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Swing  may  find  satisfaction  and 
rest,  ail  that  hîs  soûl  cravcs,  in  this  theory  of  lus,  witli  its 
doubt,  uncertaînty,  and  suspense  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how. 
In  the  mouth  of  a  Universolist,  the  words,  "  The  Wisdom  and 
Qoodness  of  Qod,"  would  hâve  great  meaning  because  of  the 
interprétation  he  would  give  them,  or  the  argument  he  would 
build  upon  them  ;  but  to  the  learned  Professor,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  they  hâve  no  meaning  —  he  builds  nothing 
upon  them  —  they  are  the  basis  of  neither  faith  nor  hope  — 
they  sweep  away  no  cloud  that  obscures  the  future  life;  and 
separated  from  eternity  by  aheavy  vail  through  which  no  sight 
can  penetrate,  hcwever  much  he  may  gaze  and  ponder,  he  can 
not  affirm  nor  deny  anything  respecting  future  destîny.  His 
refuge,  therefore,  is  one  of  darkness,  and  it  is  cold,  desolate, 
and  bleak  as  though  hewn  out  of  an  iceberg.  We  would  just 
as  soon  hâve  that  of  Robert  IngersoU,  and  in  neither  could  we 
find  rest  for  Hfe's  wearîncss,  nor  a  covert  from  the  storm. 

In  auy  view  of  them  we  can  take,  thèse  revamped  théories 
respecting  Qod  and  the  final  resuit  of  His  moral  government, 
thèse  patches  of  new  cloth  upon  the  old  theological  gar- 
ments,  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  vicions  ;  they  not  only  are 
not  bread,  nor  clothing,  nor  shelter,  but  they  are  hunger,  and 
nakcdness,  and  cold.  We  hâve  very  great  respect  for  the 
men  who  framed  them,  and  are  laboring  for  their  dissémina- 
tion. We  admire  their  very  eminent  ability,  and  profoundly 
révérence  their  saintliness  of  life  and  character.  Still,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  them,  that  in  their  exchange 
of  the  old  for  the  new,  they  hâve  but  "  jumped  from  the  fry- 
ing-pan  into  the  fire  "  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  from 
the  fire  into  snow  and  cold.  There  is  a  show  of  better  things, 
but  the  show  is  deceitful  ;  a  setting  out  with  the  sublimest  of 
postulâtes,  but  the  conclusions  are  the  sorriest  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  conçoive  ;  only  darkness,  doubt,  aiid  uncertainty. 
Ood  is  a  Father,  full  of  love,  teaderness,  and  pHy  ;  He  cannot 
dp  cruel  things  ;  He  cannot  angrily  smite  the  soûl  with  His 
own  hand  ;  but  for  ail  this  we  caunot  tell  but  there  may  be 
wandering,  and  pain,  and  tears  fore  ver, — soûls  smitten  with 
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the  eternal  curse  of  sin  as  burning  and  tormenting  as  though 
it  issued  iu  flame  from  the  fierj  breath  of  the  Almighty  ! 
Sajs  Dr.  Ballou, 

'  "  The  question  whether  ail  mankind  are  eventually  to 
be  saved,  or  a  part  onlj,  îs  one  which  no  man  eau  regard 
wîth  indifférence,  provided  he  has  any  sympathy  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow  créatures,  or  for  their  moral 
condition.  The  interest  we  feel  in  a  future  state  of  existence 
is  also  measured  by  the  eternal  well-being,  or  eternal  ill-being, 
we  associate  with  the  idea.  According  to  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture, if  we  train  ourselves  to  habits  of  indifférence  to  the 
question  involving  the  final  weal  or  woe  of  our  race,  it  wil 
deaden  our  ben^volent  affections,  smother  the  Christian  priu- 
ciple  of  charity,  and  paralyze  the  power  which  the  great  truth 
of  a  future  existence  exerts  upon  our  hearts  and  lives.  So 
important,  so  essential  is  it,  that  we  should  hâve  clear  and 
decided  convictions  concerning  what  the  end  shall  be  iu  rela- 
tion to  our  whole  humanity."  * 

For  such  convictions  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  has  solid  foun- 
dation.  Look  at  its  great  central  fact  of  the  Résurrection  ;  look 
at  its  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  Clirist  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  ;  look  at  its  Apostle,  ignorant  as  to  whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  tiie  body,  granted  a  vision  of  heavenly  things  ; 
read  its  blessed  disclosures  concerning  the  immortal  life,  ot 
the  dead  in  Adam  being  made  alive  in  Christ,  of  the  gather^- 
ing  in  until  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd,  of  the 
glad  time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  —  look,  and 
read,  and  then  say  whether  the  Gospel  leaves  us  in  the  dark^ 
as  to  the  world  beyond,  and  the  destiny  there  of  the  huraau 
family.  To  our  mind  it  leaves  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  uu- 
oertainty  upon  tins  subject,  but  rather  clears  up  ail  of  doubt 
and  mystery,  and  makes  the  grave  but  an  illuminated  path- 
way  to  the  Father's  house. 

The  oldest  wrîtings  of  the  Scriptures,  abound  as  they  may 
with  the  crude  thought,  the  childish  superstitions  of  the  rao6 
in  its  infancy,  are  at  the  same  time  fuU  of  God  ;  and  mingling 
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with  rude  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  Him,  are  to  be  found 
the  profoundest  and  sublimest.  In  the  very  opening  tliey 
affirm  the  grand  postulato  from  wliich  the  Création  is  but  an 
inference  :  "  In  the  beginning,  6od."  This  is  theîr  starting- 
point  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  Universe.  And  from  this 
first  setting-out,  ail  the  way  through  ;  in  ail  they  bave  to  say 
of  individual  fortunes,  of  current  events,  of  the  growth  and 
décline  of  a  people  ;  there  is  a  profound  and  révèrent  récog- 
nition of  God,  His  abiding  présence  and  sovereign  control. 

Of  "  Moses'  mistakes  "  the  history  may  reveal  to  us  a  great 
many,  —  that  is,  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  to-day  they  may 
seem  to  be  mistakes,  but  when  iuterpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
own  times  may  appear  to  hâve  been  the  very  wisest  things 
that  could  hâve  been  said  or  donc.  Of  himself  it  can  be 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  marvellous  man,  measnred  by  even  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  to-day  ;  very  human,  and  yet  in  the 
rareness  of  his  gifts,  in  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  in  the 
largeness  of  his  inspiration,  an  exceptional  man  ;  such  an  one 
as  God,  hère  and  there,  now  and  thon,  raised  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  centuries,  to  lead  in  some  new  march,  to  shape  a  new 
destiny,  or  to  inaugiirate  a  new  âge  of  freedom  and  progress. 
In  ail  times  there  hâve  been  thèse  providential  men,  -:-  not 
accidentai  happenings,  not  the  production  of  hap-hazard  pro- 
cesses,—  who  hâve  at  once  stepped  into  places  they  alone 
could  fili,  and  gone  about  a  work  they  alone  could  accomplish. 
God  Works  in  accordance  with  a  plan.  He  does  not  gucss  at 
things.  In  the  beginning  He  iays  out  His  work,  and  then  in- 
augurâtes the  processes  which  will  surely  accomplish  it. 
Through  vast  periods  of  time  we  sce  this  all-enfolding  plan 
gradually  developing  itself,  and  the  work  under  it  ail  the 
while  going  forward.  There  is  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  no  in- 
terruption, no  defeat.  When  the  continents  rose  up  out  of 
the  sea  from  their  baptism  of  âges,  and  were  prepared  for  the 
occupancy  of  man,  God  saw  so  much  of  His  plan  accom- 
plished  ;  and  said  that  the  work  was  good.  It  was  what  He 
designed  it  should  be.  Nono  of  the  processes  of  création  had 
failed,  but  ail  had  wrought  Iiarmoniously  for  the  production 
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of  a  finislied  world.  Are  we  not  assarod  by  thîs  that  God  can 
not  fail  in  anythiiig  Ho  undertakes  ;  that  with  Him  there  is 
no  uncertainty  ;  that  in  tho  finishing-np,  in  tho  grand  con- 
sumnoation,  ail  will  bo  well  ? 

Of  tlie  Mosaic  vi^ritings  it  may  be  said  that  thoy  disclose  in 
a  partial  way,  or  furnish  glimpses  of,  the  most  wonderful  Plan 
of  God,  enfolding  infinité  issues.  Immediately  succoeding  the 
account  of  the  création  of  the  first  human  pair  and  of  the 
transgression,  they  set  before  us  a  prophecy  and  a  promise, 
dim  and  obscure,  of  an  end  to  be  reached,  a  work  to  be  done, 
by  One  called  the  Seed  of  the  Woman.  After  this,  hundreds 
of  years  pass  away,  and  then  the  Plan  cornes  iuto  view  again 
in  the  raising  np  of  a  man  —  by  no  means  an  afterthought  — 
to  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  there  is  a  répétition  of 
the  prophecy  and  promise  in  new  words  ;  and  He  who  is  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  fulfilment  is  now  called  the  Seed  of 
Abraham.  From  this  time  onward  the  central  figure,  at  first 
so  dira  and  shadowy,  grows  upon  the  sight  as  feature  after 
feature  is  brought  out  in  type,  and  allegory,  and  prophecy, 
until  there  is  fully  wrought  out  for  us  by  the  hands  of  many 
artists,  working  under  a  divine  inspiration,  the  picture  of  a 
Man,  in  whom,  more  than  in  any  other  man,  should  be  en- 
shined  the  image  of  God.  There  are  at  the  same  time  grow- 
ing  disclosurcs  of  the  all-cmbracing  Plan  with  which  this  Di- 
vine Man  should  stand  conuected,  and  of  the  sovereign  Pur- 
pose  to  be  consummated  through  him. 

In  the  life  of  this  Man  of  prophecy  should  mingle  tlie  broad- 
est  contrasts,  the  strangest  paradoxes.  He  should  be  a  king, 
and  yet  a  servant  ;  a  covert  and  a  shade,  and  yet  a  hoœeless 
wanderer  ;  the  désire  of  ail  nations,  and  yet  the  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  ;  the  one  altogether  lovely,  and  yet  with  a 
visage  so  marred  that  it  shocked  tho  sight  ;  a  triumphant 
conqueror,  and  yet  an  heir  of  humiliation  and  shame  ;  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  yet  tiie  Seed  of  the  Woman, 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  And  what  is  most  strange  and  para- 
doxical,  prophecy  sets  power,  conquest,  dominion,  victory,  on 
the  weak,  the  marred,  the  sufferiug,  the  sorrowful  side  of  this 
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Man.  From  saying  tliat  lie  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
that  the  chastisement  of  oar  peace  was  upon  liim,  that  on  him 
has  been  laid  tbe  iniquity  of  us  ail,  that  he  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  tbe  slaugbter,  that  the  faces  of  men  were  hidden  from 
hiin,  that  he  poured  out  bis  soûl  unto  death,  and  was  num- 
bered  with  transgressors  ;  it  turns  to  say,  that  while  he  was 
thus  bumiliated,  despised,  burdened,  smitten,  bis  life  made 
an  ofiering  for  sin,  and  bis  grave  made  with  the  wickcd,  he 
should  see  of  the  travail  of  bis  soûl  and  be  satisfied,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  should  prosper  in  bis  hand.  Thus  the 
triiimphant  Conqueror,  the  King  who  shall  attain  to  uni  ver- 
sai dominion,  is  the  same  person  whose  visage  is  said  to  be 
marred  more  tban  any  man's  ;  who  is  dcclared  to  be  be  de- 
spised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.  Ând  we  are  given  to  understand  that  ^^out  of  that 
contempt,  sorrow,  humiliation,  ail  might  comes,  and  that  the 
human  heart  could  never  be  subdued  except  by  one  who 
wrestled  with  the  death  and  sin  which  ail  men  share  together. 
Orusbed,  helpless,  broken, —  by  bis  very  suffering  and  déso- 
lation he  becomes  the  channel  of  rédemption  to  mankind." 
What  else  was  there  for  prophecy  to  say,  other  tban  that  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs  and  everlasting  joy  ;  that  death  shall  be  swallowed  up 
in  victory,  and  tears  bo  wiped  from  off  ail  faces  ! 

Now  are  we  to  conclude  that  ail  that  was  so  minutely  fore- 
told  was  the  merest  guesswork  ?  that  the  recorded  events  we 
bave  been  noticing  were  not  the  working  out  of  a  plan  ?  that 
no  provision  was  made  in  the  Divine  scheme  of  things  for  such 
a  man  as  Abraham,  or  such  a  leader  and  prophet  as  Moses  ? 
that  God  did  not  know  before-hand  in  what  shape  thèse  lives 
would  appear,  nor  how  they  would  weave  themselves  into  bis* 
tory  ?  that  whon  ho  spoke  by  the  lips  of  prophecy  of  a  coming 
Immanuel,  of  the  destruction  of  death  and  an  end  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  it  was  not  because  of  any  sight  or  knowledge  of  what 
would  be,  or  what  would  be  the  conspiring  causes  of  its  com- 
ing to  pass  ?  This  conclusion  lands  us  in  Atheism,  for  a  God 
who  cannot  foresee  and  forekuow,  and  with  whom,  thereforOi 
notbing  is  certain,  is  not  God. 
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We  go  back  to  the  primai  period  when,  having  finislied  the 
work  of  création,  God  pronounced  npon  it  His  bénédiction. 
Surveyîng  ail  that  He  had  made,  looking  it  carefully  over,  as 
we  would  say,  inspecting  it,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
faults  and  imperfections,  if  any  tliere  were,  He  pronounced  it 
not  only  good,  but  very  good.  We  know  wliat  this  means,  or 
wliat  it  must  mean  when  God  says  it.  It  means  that  it  was 
clear  to  the  eye  of  Infinité  Wisdom,  as  it  looked  from  the  Be- 
giuning  through  to  the  End,  that  the  works  wrought  would 
conduce  to  the  most  blessed  resuit.  This  was  true  not  only 
of  the  création  in  gênerai,  but  of  man  in  particular.  God  saw 
that  this  work  of  His  hand,  the  production  of  a  being  in  His 
image,  with  a  nature  configured  to  His  own,  was  also  very 
good,  because  the  end  for  which  he  was  created  would  be  an- 
swered  by  the  perfection  to  which  he  would  finally  attain. 
Created  in  the  image  of  God,  he  should  come  to  be  filled  at 
last  with  the  very  fulness  of  God. 

Suppose,  now,  God  had  scen,  when  inspecting  His  work, 
that  tliere  was  something  about  this  pièce  of  mechanism  called 
Man,  some  flaw  or  defect  in  his  mental  or  moral  machinery, 
80  that  he  would  run  etcrnally  wrong,  or  would  be  liable  to 
get  so  out  of  gear  that  nothing  could  be  expected  of  him  but 
everlasting  failure,  tliereby  bringing  upon  his  Maker  great 
disgrâce  ;  can  we  tliink  that  he  would  hâve  pronounced  him 
very  goody  or  said  that  he  would  answer  just  the  purpose  for 
which  He  intended  him  ? 

Suppose,  again,  that  God  created  man,  and  called  this  pièce 
of  work  very  good,  and  yet  did  not  know  how  he  would  turn 
out,  or  whether  he  would  answer  any  good  purpose  or  not  ; 
or  suppose  He  created  man  with  référence  to  some  high  and 
holy  end  to  be  attained,  looked  hipi  over,  and  wrote  "  very 
good  '^  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  he  would 
defeat  the  attainment  of  that  end, —  then  what?  Let  the 
rcader  say,  for  we  do  not  like  to  !  We  wîll  say  this,  however, 
that  if  we  hold  that  events  quite  unezpected  to  God  turn  up, 
and  that  things  hâve  a  bearing  upon  each  other  so  différent 
from  what  He  anticipated,  that  He  is  disappointed  and  frus- 
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trated  in  His  plans  ;  or  if  we  represent  that  He  has  under- 
taken  purposes  whicli  He  knew  at  the  time  would  disastrously 
fail;  we  deny  to  Him  infinité  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
^^  Notliing  but  ignorance  can  be  disappointed,  and  notliing 
but  consummate  foUj  can  undertake  a  purpose  that  it  knows 
will  fail." 

We  bold  this  to  be  certain  :  God  created  man  for  an  an- 
gelic  destiny.  Could  He  hâve  foreseen  that  the  existence  He 
was  about  to  confer  unasked  would,  because  of  any  contin- 
gency,  or  the  non-fulfilment  of  any  condition,  resuit  in  never- 
ending  loss  to  millions  upon  millions  of  human  soûls,  or  even 
to  one  souL  He  never  would  bave  breathed  into  the  nos- 
trils  of  that  silent  form  of  clay  the  breath  of  life,  and  thus 
quickened  it  into  being.  There  is  none  other  rational  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  than  this  one,  that  man  was 
created  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever  ;  and  that  sin 
was  permitted  to  corne  in  and  enslave  the  soûls  of  ail  mon, 
not  that  it  bhould  thwart  the  design  of  Infinité  Wisdom  and 
Benevolence,  but  rallier  that  it  should  subserve  their  purpose, 
and  give  occasion  one  day  to  loudest  and  gladdest  thanksgiv- 
ings  and  halleliijahs.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  dld  sin  enter  into  the  world, 
with  its  conséquent  guilt  and  shame,  than  a  Redeemer  was 
promised,  or  One  who  should  be  incarnated  in  human  form, 
and  through  death  destroy  the  devil  (sin  personified),  and 
in  the  end  enthrone  holiness  and  hoaven  in  ail  hearts. 

Wo  hâve  been  looking  at  this  Christ  of  Prophecy  :  Is  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophétie 
words  only  just  now  before  us  ?  The  story  of  the  Evangelists 
is  indeed  of  a  man  who  was  boni  in  a  stable,  who  went  through 
life  strangely  burdened  and  afflicted,  who  consorted  for  the 
most  part  with  poor  and  outcast  people,  who  forgot  his  own 
sorrows  in  ministering  to  the  sorrows  of  others,  whose  great 
heart  broke  in  agony  so  heavily  was  it  laden  witli  others' 
griefs,  and  who  in  the  end  died  a  death  of  torture  and  shame 
on  the  cruel  cross.  Ând  yet  he  was  the  interpréter  of  the 
prédiction  :  ^'  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  the  Ever- 
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lastîng  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  He  was  not  a  common 
man,  a  man  only  humaiily  begotten  and  humanly  endowed. 
His  was  an  exceptional  origin  and  cbaracter,  bis  work  and 
digiiity  far  superior  to  any  of  an  eartbiy  kind,  and  bis  a  divine- 
ness  wbicb  could  not  be  ascribed  to  tbe  greatest  and  best 
among  men.  We  see  aiso  tbat  tbere  is  almost  a  répétition  of 
tbe  foreteliing  words  in  tbe  later  bistory  :  He  died  for  tbe 
ungodiy  —  be  gave  bis  llfe  a  ransom  for  sinners  —  be  was  a 
propitîatiou  for  tbe  sins  of  tbe  world  —  we  are  justified  by  bis 
blood  —  be  bore  our  sins  in  bis  body  on  tbe  tree  —  be  was 
lifted  up  from  tbe  eartb  tbat  be  migbt  draw  ail  men  unto 
bimself. 

Now  tbe  Word  "  atonement  "  means  union  witb  God,  or  it 
means  reconciliation.  And  we  find  it  written  plainly  every- 
wbere  in  tbe  New  Testament  tbat  tbe  cross  of  Cbrist,  repre- 
senting  bis  sufierings  and  deatb,  or  ail  tbat  is  meant  by  sacri- 
fice on  iûs  part,  is  tlie  médium  of  reconciliation.  Tbus  we 
are  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by  tbe  deatb  of  His  Son,  and 
to  bave  peace  tbougb  bis  blood.  As  our  atoning  sacrifice,  be 
becomes  tbe  way  to  God,  and  tberefore  to  pardon  and  peace  ; 
first,  because  tbrougb  tbe  ofiering  of  bis  soûl  for  sin,  be  sbows 
us  tbe  awfulness  of  sin  ;  and  second,  because  in  tbe  same  way 
be  is  a  full  and  most  toucbing  révélation  of  tbe  Fatber,  sbow- 
ing  in  tbis  affecting  manner  how  God  loved  tbe  sinncr,  so 
tenderly  indeed  tbat  he  would  even  die  for  bim  if  tbat  were 
possible. 

Up  to  tbis  point  it  is  made  plain  enougb,  tbat  tbe  Divine 
Man  of  tbe  propbets  and  tbe  Cbrist  of  tbe  New  Testament 
are  one  and  tbe  same.  In  bis  birtb,  bis  life  and  deatb,  Jésus 
of  Nazaretb  was  a  fulfilmcnt  of  ancient  Propbecy  and  Prom- 
ise. Tbe  actual  bistory  reads  like  tbe  prophétie  history.  A 
disclosed  Plan  had  been  so  far  worked  ont  —  an  all-compro- 
hending  Purpose  so  far  consummatcd.  When,  now,  it  is  fur- 
ther  said  of  Cbrist  in  the  way  of  propbecy  and  promise  tbat 
be  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  Sin  ;  tbat  in  bim 
sbould  ail  the  families  of  the  eartb  be  blessed  ;  tbat  unto  him 
tbe  people  sboulfi  be  gathered  ;  tbat  be  should  bring  forth 
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judgment  unto  victory  ;  tliat  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying 
our  8orrow»9  lie  sliould  see  of  tlie  travail  of  his  soûl  and  be 
«atisfied  ;  shall  we  say  tlmt  it  is  uneertain  of  fulfilmcnt  ?  that 
bere  there  may  be  a  break  in  tbe  exécution  of  tbe  Divine 
Plan  ?  that  contingencîes  may  arise,  which  even  God  could 
not  foresee  and  make  provision  for,  preventing  the  Infinité 
Love  (rom  baving  its  way,  and  winning  ail  soûls  to  itself  at 
last  ?  Shall  we  seek  a  refuge  in  some  philosophical  déduction 
or  metaphysical  puzzle,  and  cheat  ourselves  with  the  fancy 
that  we  are  safe  and  warm  ?  The  testimouy  of  the  Gospel  is, 
that  in  Christ  things  are  universally  to  be  gathered  ;  tbat  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Father,  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  hîm  to  reconcile  ail  things  to  Himself  ; 
and  that  finally,  when  tlie  last  enemy,  death,  is  slain,  and  the 
grave  robbed  of  its  victory,  the  triumphant  Saviour  will,  with 
his  redeemed,  become  subjcct  unto  the  Fatlier,  and  God  shall 
be  ail  in  ail.  Hère,  again,  the  Christ  of  Prophecy  and  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  are  identical  ;  the  sarae  redeem- 
ing  Son  of  Man,  the  same  triumphant  Son  of  God. 

To  our  human  sight  there  may  be  mauy  and  mighty  hin- 
drances  in  the  way.of  this  universal  rédemption,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  vast  periods  of  time  must  elapse,  myriads  of  âges, 
before  Christ  shall  liave  finished  his  work  and  taken  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  Evil  is  strongly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  yields  but  slowly  to  the  assaulting  forces  of  light 
and  truth  and  love.  Still  if  God  be  true,  and  Christ  be  true, 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  true,  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  of  the  universe,  operating  through  their  many 
appropriate  channels,  and  irrésistible  in  their  potency,  must 
triumph  in  the  end. 

We  are  quite  content  to  put  our  Universalism  alongside  the 
the  theory  of  Uncertainarianism,  and  to  submit  the  question 
to  honest  minds  :  Which  of  the  two  do  you  regard  as  most 
satisfactory  ?  which  best  calculated  to  lead  you  to  love  God 
and  trust  in  Him  ?  which  the  fullest  of  cheer  and  consolation 
for  dark  and  sorrowful  hours  ?  which  of  the  two  could  you 
best  take  home  to  your  hearts  as  a  blessing  and  a  joy  ?     We 
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are  iudeed  dyîng  men.  To-morrow  we  may  be  goiie.  Bvery- 
where  we  see  deatli  busy.  Tliere  are  few  or  none  of  our 
homes  wliich  liis  shadow  lias  not  darkened.  Not  many  fami- 
lies  can  say,  "  We  are  ail  hère."  Shall  we  ail  be  gathered 
home  at  last  ?  and  there  be  no  parting  any  more  ?  and  no 
tears  be  shed  forever  ?  Or  shall  heaven  be  made  iip  of  the 
fragments  of  broken  households  ?  is  it  possible  ihat  it  shall  ? 
What  a  heaven  that  would  be  !  And  what  a  resuit  of  the 
mission  of  him  who  appeared  on  the  cartli  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himseir,  and  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows  on  lus  loving  heart  !  It  is  not  such  a  heaven, 
neither  such  a  resuit,  that  the  Gospel  discloses  to  our  view. 
It  is  not  to  a  Saviour's  defeat,  but  to  lus  victory,  that  it  bids 
us  look  forward.  He  will  gather  ail  into  the  Father's  House 
at  last,  and  to  the  embrace  of  a  Pather's  love. 

The  fatal  defect  in  the  Gospel  of  Uncertainty  is,  that  while 
it  calls  God  by  every  tender  name,  and  assures  us  that  He 
has  no  frown  upon  His  face,  no  hardness  or  hatred  in  His 
heart  ;  it  represents  Him  as  indolent,  indiffèrent,  not  seeming 
to  care  that  unsaved  soûls  shall  doom  themselves  to  an  eter- 
nity  of  wandering  and  wretchedness.  He  will  never  shut  the 
door  of  hope  egainst  His  impénitent  children,  nor  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  their  return  ;  but  by  some  curions  metaphysi- 
cal  fetter,  forged  and  clasped  by  Himself,  He  is  prevented 
from  ihterposing  efiectively  in  their  behalf.  He  can  do  noth- 
ing  l)ut  wait.  Possibly  they  may  ail  come  home  at  last  —  He 
cannot  tell  —  even  before  His  own  eyes  there  is  a  blindîng 
veil  —  and  it  is  impossible  that  He  shall  cause  the  "  flag  of 
hope"  to  wave  "  over  the  place  of  future  punishment."  A 
strange  Father  this  !  a  étrange  love  that  will  not  fasten  upon 
ils  ohject  with  a  never-reiaxino;  hold,  and  by  its  décisive  inter- 
posais, turn  lost  feet  into  the  heaveiiward  path  !  The  Uncer- 
tainarian  makes  the  mistakc  of  supposing 

'*  That  we  can  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
God,  independently  of  ail  considérations  of  His  actual  doings, 
and  even  agaiiist  what  we  conceive  to  be  His  doings  ;  that,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  indiffèrent  to  our  understandings  what  ad- 
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ministration  we  ascribe  to  God,  ir  we  only  use  becoming  lan- 
guage  of  Him.  .  .  .  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  tbe  sup- 
posée! matter  of  iact  wliicb  we  contemplate  underneatb  tbe 
languago, —  it  is  tbis  wbicb  cbiefly  affects  us,  in  ail  cases,  and 
not  tbe  mère  verbiage.  We  may  say  tbat  6od  îs  good, — infi- 
nîtcly  good  and  benevolent,  boly,  just  and  true, —  as  ali  men 
do  say.  We  may  call  Him  our  Fatber,  our  Friend  ;  we  may 
contend  witb  ail  earuestness  tbat  tliese  endearing  terms  arc 
strictly  true  of  Him.  .  .  .  Bat  if,  wliile  we  speak  of  God 
in  ail  tbese  becoming  pbrases,  we  at  tbe  same  time  recognize 
on  His  part  a  System  of  administration  wbicb  is  of  a  différent 
nature,  it  is  tbis  administration,  and  not  tbe  words,  tbat  reflects 
on  our  minds  tbe  image  of  wliat  He  actually  appears  to  us."  * 

Say,  now,  tbat  cternal  destiny  is  witb  God  a  bap-bazard  mat- 
ter, tliat  notbing  is  determined,  tbat  endless  weal  or  woe  are 
mcre  bappenings,  and  tbat  it  is  useless  and  of  no  conséquence 
to  inquire  wbat  tbe  end  sball  be  ;  and  wbat  conception  will 
tbis  view  naturally  form  in  tbe  mind  respecting  tbe  Divine 
cbaracter,  tbougb  we  may  exbaust  ail  terms  of  beautiful  and 
tender  meaning  in  its  description  ?  Will  it  not  empty  tbe 
Word  Father  of  its  boly  and  toucbing  significance  ?  and  con- 
vert  Love  into  tbe  synonym  of  Indifférence  or  Ncglect  ? 

*'  He  tbat  batb  seen  me,"  said  Cbrist,  "  batb  seen  tbe 
Fatber."  We  learn  of  God  by  wbat  He  is.  And  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice  tbat  Cbrist  does  not  wait  for  us  to  go  to 
bîm  ;  be  cornes  to  us.  His  mission  is  of  one  seeking  tbe  lost 
—  of  an  incarnate  love  everywbere  busily  employed  in  finding 
tbose  wbo  bave  misscd  tbe  bomeward  patb.  Thus  we  are 
assurcd  tbat  il  we  are  lost,  we  are  not  abandoned  ;  tbat  if  we 
do  not  care  for  ourselves,  tbere  is  a  sleepless  and  unwearyîng 
love  to  care  for  us.  And  tbîs  will  always  be  as  true  as  now  ; 
in  any  world  as  truo  ;  in  eternity  as  in  time.  We  may 
well  believe,  tberefore,  tbat  ail  obstinacy  sball  finally  relent, 
ail  sinful  pride  be  bumbled,  ail  stubbornness  be  broken  down, 
tbe  bolts  and  bars  be  witbdrawn,  and  tbe  Fatber  and  His 
Cbrist  enter  into  ail  soûls  to  abide  as  welcome  guests  forever. 

4  Dr.  Hosea  Ballou. 
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Article  XVm. 
PauVs     G-oèpel. 

The  earliest  authentic  documents  of  Cbristianity  wbich  we 
now  possess,  are  the  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  aim  of  thèse 
letters  is  not  historical,  and  yet  their  teaching  and  exhorta- 
tion are  conspicuously  based  upon  the  acceptance  by  both 
writer  and  reader  of  a  certain  set  of  facts,  and  to  the  facts  the 
letters  frequently  allude.  Now  if  we  could  ascertain  just 
what  this  body  of  facts  was,  as  Paul  understood  it,  we  should 
bave  before  us  a  very  early  version  of  the  Gospel  resting  on 
very  bigh  authority.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  con- 
sider  what  would  be  the  historical  value  of  PauFs  Gospel  if 
we  could  recover  it,  to  try  bow  far  it  can  be  recovered,  and  to 
point  out  certain  conclusions  wbich  resuit  from  thèse  inqiûries. 

I.  The  MUtorieal  Value  of  PauVè  G-o^pd. 

The  first  inquiry  touches  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
which  bear  PauPs  name.  Scholars  di£fer  much  about  some 
of  thèse,  but  there  are  four  which  the  most  destructive  ration- 
alistic  criticism  finds  itself  ùnable  to  impeach,  so  that  they 
stand  uuquestioned.  Now  the  writer  by  no  means  concèdes 
that  the  others  are  not  genuine,  but  since  the  purpose  of  the 
présent  inquiry  is  sufficiently  served  by  thèse  four,  and  it 
may  in  some  quarters  seem  to  give  strength  to  the  argument 
if  they  alone  are  used,  référence  will  be  hère  made  only 
to  Romans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians,  and  Galatians. 
Whatever  can  be  fairly  built  on  thèse,  will  stand  any  criticism 
as  yet  developed. 

We  must  next  look  at  the  chronology.  While  this  can  not 
be  certaiuly  determined  at  every  point,  it  is  still  possible  to 
come  very  near  accuracy.  The  four  letters  were  written  in 
the  same  period  of  the  apostle's  work,  and  probably  ail  between 
55  and  59.  As  the  crucifixion  is  probably  to  be  placed  in  85, 
thèse  documents,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were  written  with- 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  the  end  of  that  séries  of 
events  which  constitute  the  gospel  history.    But  this  history 
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is  everjwhere  ^  alluded  to  03  alreadj  known  to  wriier  and 
readers.  It  was  a  wide  range  of  territory  and  of  social  condi- 
tion from  Oalatia  by  wBj  of  Oorintb  to  Bome,  and  jet  through 
it  ail  Paul  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  whicb  be  bad 
in  misid,  tbe  kwt  of  wbtcb  were  not  tirettty^five  y^mn  old. 
We  oaunot  oeriainlj  know  bow  long  tiiis  story  bftd  been  so 
widely  enrrettt,  but  we  bave  in  one  of  thèse  very  letters  ^  in^ 
foraiation  aboat  Panl's  first  acquaintance  witb  it.  He  was 
converted  oertainly  witliin  five  years  after  tbe  dealb  of  Jésus, 
(there  is  bigh  autkority  for  putting  it  witbin  oue  year,)  and 
tbree  years  later  ^  be  sougbt  tbe  personal  aoquaintance  of  tbe 
diief  surviving  ej^witness  of  tbe  gospel  bistory,  and  spent  a 
fortnigbt  with  him.  From  tbis  time  onward  be  was  ia  oon- 
stent  interconrse  witb  Ofaristiaiis  wbo  bad  leamed  tbe  same 
slory  from  irarious  sources,  ail  traeeable  to  tbe  testimony  ot 
eye-witaessee.  If,  tben,  we  oan  make  out  Paul's  gospel,  it 
will  be  tbe  statement  of  a  man  unusually  intelligent,  learned, 
and  interested  in  bis  subfect,  wbo  obtained  bis  information 
witbin  eigbt  years  of  tbe  erents  from  at  least  one  principal 
aetor  and  witness,  wbo  thencefortb  devoted  bis  life  to  tbe  dif* 
ftision  of  tbis  intelligence  and  bis  déductions  from  it,  wbo  bad 
oonstaiU  opporlwiity  of  cooq^aring  bis  own  version  of  tbe  story 
witb  many  otber  versîotts,  and  wbo,  in  tbe  prime  of  bis  powers 
and  tbe  tbick  of  bis  work,  ccMnmitted  bis  matured  understand- 
ing  of  tbis  bistory  to  writing  witbin  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  tbe  great  events.  If  an  American  citizen  of  suitable 
talents  and  éducation,  and  now  tbirty  years  of  âge,  sbould 
witbin  tbe  next  five  years  pubUsb  a  bistory  of  our  civil 
war  composed  from  information  similarly  obtained,  tbe  case 
would  be  exaetly  parallel,  and  tbe  bistory  would  be  of  tbe 
greatest  value. 

n.   PauPê  Qoèpd. 

Of  course  we  sball  not  b<^  to  recover  from  writings  of  tbis 
kind  an  even  and  symmetrical  bistory.  Tbose  parts  of  tbe 
story  whiob  are  roost  available  for  doctrine  or  exbortation  will 

1  Bom.  I.  6;  ri.  17;  xri.  19;  1  Oor.  i.  4-7;  x.  10;  mr.  1;  8  Cor.  iii.  8;  zili.  6;  OftL 
.  t  ;  W.  9.  s  Q$\.  i.  18-18.  8  Gftl.  1. 18. 
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be  moet  elearlj  expressed  ;  and  spécial  promiaenoe  wiU  be 
given  to  those  whioli  mo«t  soit  the  pecoUar  oast  ef  Paal^ 
miad.  Ànd  yet  the  ftu)t  ia  that  from  ttiese  fcur  episties  a  very 
satisftietorj  onttine  of  the  gospel  may  he  gathered.  Let  as 
tèrow  mto  narrative  form  what  may  be  so  gleaned. 

The  great  personage  of  the  gospel  story  is  Jésus  Christ,  who 
was  of  Jewish  race,^  and  a  descendant  of  David.'  He  ap- 
peared  like  other  men,^  and  his  relatives  were  commonly 
known J  His  Hfe  was  one  of  poverty,^  marked  by  self^enial,^ 
righteousness,^  meekness*  and  gentleness.^  He  gathered 
abont  him  many  adhérents  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,^ 
including  an  especial  group  of  twelve,^  with  whom  his  rela- 
tions were  peculiarly  tender.  ^*  Near  the  close  of  his  oare^ 
he  instituted  the  eucharist,^  and  in  the  night  of  the  same  day 
he  was  betrayed.^^  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons 
high  in  civil  authoriiy,^^  he  was  omcified,  his  crucifixion  hav- 
ing some  speeial  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over.^  On  the  cross  he  died  ^  and  his  body  was  buried,*^  but 
the  third  day  after  he  appeared  alive  to  individuals^  and 
groupa  of  those  who  had  personally  known  him.^  lliis  Jésus, 
moreover,  was  no  common  man.  He  and  his  career  had  been 
predicted  by  ancient  propheta.^  A  power  wrought  in  him 
which  proclaimed  him  the  Son  of  Ood.^  His  object  was  the 
welfare  of  sinners,^  for  whom  he  voluntarily  sacrificed  him- 
aelf.^  Since  his  résurrection  he  remains  the  inspiriug  and 
guiding  power  of  the  church  ^  and  its  leaders,^  and  the  high- 
est  fountain  of  wisdom  and  wdfare  for  men.^ 

This  is  Paul's  gospel.  It  is  merely  an  outline,  but  it  is 
dear  and  characteristic  as  Flaxman's  heroes.  We  easily  rec- 
ognize  in  it  a  fit  and  suffloient  basis  for  the  great  structure  of 
Christian  faith  which  Paul  built  upon  it. 

ni.   Caneluêionê. 

1.  This  outline  impliea  a  body  of  détails  which  were  well 

«Bom.ix.6.  i*Bom.z.4.  !•  1  Cor.  xi.  18.  M  Rom.  1.4. 

^   «Bom.1.8.  uaCor.z.!.         i710or.ii.8.     »  Bom.T.  8;  lOor.xr.a 

•Bom.TiU.8.  uiCor.  XT.8.        ^iCor.  t.  7.  M  CHd.  i.  4. 

Tl  Cor.  fat.  8.  wiCor.XT.6.        »  »  1  Cor.  xt.  8-8.       «7  i  Cor.  xtt.  ST. 

•2Cor.  TilLO.  M  1  Cor.  xl.  M.        »  »  1  Cor.  xt.  8-8.        M  2  Cor.  xU.  9. 

•  Bon.  XT.  8.  u  1  Cor.  xi.  a8-S8.  »  Bom.  xt.  8.  »  1  Cor.  i.  84,  80. 
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known  to  Paol's  readers  ;  80  that  not  only  was  tbe  outline 
drawn  exaotly  as  we  possess  it  within  twenty-five  years  of  the 
events,  but  the  whole  story  was  at  that  time  so  well  known 
throughout  the  Boman  world,  that  it  was  onlj  necessary  to 
allude  to  any  point  in  addressing  argument  or  instruction  to 
Oalatian,  Corinthian,  or  Roman  Christians.  The  margin  of 
time,  therefore,  for  thQ  growth  of  mythe  based  on  the  true 
facts  of  this  history,  isCreduced  to  twenty-five  years  at  the  ut- 
most,  probably  to  twenty.  Moreover  .any  such  myths  must 
bave  developed  with  singular  harmony  in  the  most  distant 
places,  or  else  they  must  bave  grown  in  very  few  years  to 
leave  time  for  such  wide  difiusion.  And  strangest  of  ail, 
either  Paul  must  bave  taught  them  as  he  beld  them  to 
tbe  entire  Christian  world,  (which  is  demonstrably  not  the 
fact,)  or  they  must  bave  developed  with  equal  pace  in  such  a 
mouths  as  bis,  tbrougli  fifteen  active  years,  and  in  tbe  minds 
of  illiterate  and  zealous  Christians  ail  over  the  world.  Sence 
ihere  is  no  roomfor  myths  in  PauVs  gospel. 

2.  This  early  and  authentic  outline  of  tbe  gospel  affords  us 
an  admirable  gauge  for  measuring  any  subséquent  narratives 
of  the  detailed  bistory.  The  four  which  we  possess  are  of 
disputed  dates,  i*anging  from  about  60  to  160,  according  to 
différent  critics.  But  so  wéll  do  they  fit  Paul's  outline  that 
every  reader  of  the  former  wiio  for  the  first  time  sees  the  lat- 
ter,  would  say  it  is  an  abstract  made  from  tbe  fuller  historiés. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  accurate  harmony.  And  bere  it 
may  be  noticed  that  wliile  the  historical  phase  of  Paul's  gos- 
pel tallies  perfectly  with  the  Synoptics,  the  inner  or  spiritual 
aspect  singularly  reminds  us  of  John.  So  that  we  bave  bere 
an  autbority  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  four,  and  fuUy 
equal  to  any  of  them  in  dignity,^  which  at  once  authenticates 
and  harmonizes  them  ail. 

8.  The  parts  of  the  gospel  bistory  which  Paul  gives  most 
fuUy  and  empbatically,  are  those  which  are  commonly  called 
supernatural.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  sublime  dig- 
nity  of  Jésus,  bis  résurrection,  and  lus  subséquent  living 

»  2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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leadership  of  tlie  churoh,  are  in  PauFs  sight  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  story.  And  ail  this  b^an  with  him  witliin 
five  years  of  Christ's  death,  and  continued  through  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  hard  conflict  and  constant  collision  of  testi- 
mony  and  opinion.  What  a  light  tliis  considération  tbrows 
on  the  theory  that  the  life  of  Jésus  was  that  of  ordinary  men, 
only  hallowed  by  unusual  purity  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  it  was 
endowed  with  supernatural  adornments  by  the  fancy  of  later 
âges.  If  in  the  twenty-five  years  before  Paul  wrote,  the  facts 
of  a  human  life,  however  extraordinary,  could  bave  growu  into 
his  conception  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  inay  well  imagine  what 
a  flood  of  supernaturalism  would  bave  been  poured  through 
ail  the  story  by  less  trained  minds  writing  a  génération  later, 
as  did,  perhaps,  our  evangelists.  The  fact  is  that  the  Synop- 
tics  gîve  a  history  which  in  its  détails  tallies  well  with  the 
outline  of  Paul,  but  in  its  tone  shows  a  far  less  vivid  appré- 
ciation of  the  ezalted  dignity  and  power  of  Christ.  80  that 
the  momentous  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  ;  the 
nearer  our  records  approach  to  the  person  and  the  time  of 
Jésus,  the  more  dazzlingly  does  his  divine  greatness  shine 
forth.  Just  as  the  chief  priests,  cool  in  their  council  chamber, 
asked,  "  Why  bave  ye  not  brought  hîm  ?  "  but  the  officers, 
awe-stricken  from  the  présence  of  the  Lord,  made  answer, 
,  '^  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'* 


Article  XIX. 
The  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 


All  the  religions  of  the  world  hâve  been  based  upon  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  And  the  philosophie  observer — he  whohas 
leamed  to  look  reverently  upon  the  great  central  ideas  that 
hâve  dominated  the  thought  of  mankind  —  will  hesitate  long 
before  branding  this  sacrificial  tendenoy  of  religion  as  a  mère 
relie  of  aucient  superstition. 
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CSosely  oonnectéé  wUh  tbe  sacrificial  klea,  iad  in  fftot  iti 
neoeBsary  condition,  hu  been  tbe  belief  in  tbe  inhérent  sin- 
fnlnees,  tbe  germinal  and  universal  oorruption  of  tbe  buuMl 
Bpirit.  Tbat  is  not  a  belief  pecuKar  to  Gbrietianiiy  alone.  I^ 
18  tbe  attestation  of  ail  human  consoîousneBs  when  confronfe- 
ing  its  own  guilt,  and  seeking  the  cause  of  its  wretobeâneaSb 
It  is  at  the  root  of  ail  religicms.  It  is  in  tbe  earliett  Yedas 
of  Brabminism.  It  is  in  Buddhism  -^  a  religion  seemingly 
without  a  Ood,  bat  not  withont  the  ooneeptioiM  of  sacriice 
and  original  sin.  It  is  in  tiwt  most  Pdagian  of  ail  belîefs  whîcb . 
OTor  rose  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  popular  fiûtb,  tbe  reUgion  of 
Ghreeee.  ^^  In  tbe  asserticm  o(  Original  Sin/'  as  Coleridge  bat 
trulj  said,  ^^  tbe  Greek  Mjrthology  rose  and  set." 

We  bave  spoken  above  of  nniversal  corruption  and  human 
gnilt  as  if  tbey  were  interohangeaUe  tenus  ;  but  in  this  we 
are  not  thinking  vaguely  and  carelessiy.  Religion  bas  always 
made  this  conversion.  Universal  corruption  is  individual  guilt« 
Religion  bas  intuitivelj  felt  tbat  if  the  great  flood  of  the  world'É» 
evil  which  bas  been  gathering  througb  tbe  âges  and  into  whicb 
we  ail  are  submerged,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  mass  of  ester* 
nal  drcuibstaaces,  entirelj  outside  our  indiridual  responsi- 
bility,  then  the  sensé  of  guilt  will  be  reduced  quite  to  tbe  van* 
ishing  point  Every  individual  transgression  bas  so  plainly  its 
origin  in  the  mass  of  externalciroumstances^inberited  tenden* 
oies,  social  contact  and  the  mère  accidents  of  existence  — 
tbat  the  transgresser  will  almost  inevitably  look  upon  himself 
as  tbe  victim  of  an  evil  universo,  rather  than  as  a  sinner 
standing  before  a  righteous  God.  And  so  religion,  with  a 
deep,  sacred  instinct,  bas  always  persisted  in  regarding  this 
world-evil  as  somehow  mysteriously  interlocked  with  our  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  as  something  tbat  blackens  our  vices, 
and  oasts  its  sfaadow  even  upon  our  virtues. 

But  theology,  in  its  eflbrts  to  put  this  religions  intuition 
itito  some  logieal  form,  bas  been  driven  to  strange  deviœs* 
Many  a  tbeofy  bas  been  laboriously  devised  to  ezpktn  bow  a 
buaian  soûl  could  be  made  morally  responsible  for  wbat  bap* 
pened  âges  ago,  and  bas  been  entailed  upon  it  by  aoeidents  of 
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birth  imd  social  position.  Of  ihesè  théorie,  perïiaps  noue 
are  more  sadstftotory  —  and  cortainljr  none  cofiM  be  less  so  -^ 
than  the  bâld,  pro^minetitly  orthodoi  doctrine  tbat  Qod  hiu 
choeen,  by  an  aot  of  divine  sovereigntjr,  tô  arbitimrily  place  a 
nesponsîbility  where  it  does  not  natarally  belong.  Bût  ifae 
ibeology  of  UniversaHsm  sfaould  not  go  halting  hère,  as  hâve 
ùther  less  fortnnate  forms  of  doctrine.  For  in  îts  crowning 
conception  of  the  nnîty,  the  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  race  -^ 
now  nnfolding,  bnt  to  be  fully  realized  only  in  the  thnes  to 
oome  —  it  carries  a  solution  of  tbis  hard  problem  of  Original 
8in,  and  satisfies  the  intuitions  of  religion  without  shocking 
ihe  reason  or  the  moral  sensé. 

How,  then,  does  this  conversion  of  the  terms  ^*  organic  cor- 
ruption "  and  "  original  sinfnlness  "  become  rational  and  peiv 
missable  ?  How  does  the  accumulated  evil  of  ail  human  lifb 
become  a  ground  of  personal  guilt  in  the  individtial  ?  How 
can  we  be  made  responsible  for  something  antécédent  to  aB 
onr  conscious  willing,  for  the  moral  scrofula  in  our  blood,  for 
aie  miasma  of  spiritual  disease  that  lies  around  ail  life,  and 
which  eveiry  human  soûl  is  compelled  to  breathe.  In  seeking 
to  answer  this  question,  let  us  hâve  the  aid  of  an  illustration 
drawn  trom  our  own  national  historj. 

This  nation,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  slave-holding.  It  was  a  wrong  forced  upon  us  by  past 
générations.  Yery  few  of  us  were .  personally  participant  in 
ttie  slave-holding  act.  And  yet  what  citizen  could  hold  him- 
self  aloof  from  any  responsibility  for  the  national  crime? 
Ton  and  I  may  hâve  beld  no  slaves,  we  may  hâve  protested 
against  the  widced  tiiing,  we  may  bave  been  willing  to  do 
what  we  could  for  its  overthrow  ;  but  in  spite  of  ail  this,  be- 
oause  we  were  bound  in  tiie  so^darity  of  the  national  life, 
because  we  were  sharers  in  its  common  rights  and  privilèges, 
we  were  pirï*tieipant  in  its  common  crime.  And  each  and  aU 
of  us  were  thus  held  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  own 
quickened  consciences. 

And  60  it  is,  in  no  figurative,  illustrative  sensé,  but  esactly 
ma  literally,  in  regard  to  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  worid, 
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the  commoD  original  sin  of  mankind.  Before  any  aot  of  vol- 
iintary  transgression,  from  the  very  hour  that  we  became 
consciously  participant  in  the  privilèges,  the  prérogatives,  the 
reciprocal  aids  and  social  advantages  of  corporate  hnmanity 
we  became  sharers  in  that  vast  accumnlation  of  guilt  wbich 
bas  been  roUing  np  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  présent 
hour.  There  can  indeed,  as  is  so  often  glibly  asserted,  be  no 
individual  guilt  without  a  free  act  of  the  individual  will.  But 
antécédent  to  ail  spécial  volitions  is  our  volition,  our  persist- 
ent, conscious  predetermination  to  live  —  to  préserve  our 
self-hood  amidst  its  buman  environment  —  to  share  the  rights 
and  privilèges  of  common  humanity.  That  predetermination 
is  in  fact  the  necessary  ground  of  ail  spécial  volitions,  of  ail 
desires  wbich  reach  beyond  the  merely  physical  cravings  of 
infancy.  And  ont  of  that  original  volition  cornes,  as  we  bave 
seen,  our  original  sin,  our  personal  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mon guilt  of  ail  mankind. 

AU  tbis  may  seem  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression  from  our 
proper  subject.  But  in  reality  it  leads  us  to  a  compréhension 
of  the  sacrificial  idea  in  its  most  primitive  and  essential  form. 

Our  guilt,  as  we  bave  seen,  is  something  more  than  our 
responsibility  for  our  spécial  and  occasional  acts  of  transgres- 
sion. It  runs  deeper,  and  filters  througb  our  whole  nature. 
In  the  fulness  of  its  meaning  it  is  our  participation  in  the 
common  guilt  of  mankind  brought  about  by  our  participation 
in  the  common  life.  Absolution  from  that  guilt,  then,  can 
come  only  by  withdrawal  from  the  common  life  ;  just  as  one 
could  be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  a  slave-holding  nation  only 
by  yielding  up  its  citizenship,  and  placing  himself  mider  some 
other  allegiance.  In  the  place  of  the  primary  volition  to  share, 
there  must  come  a  volition  to  renounce  —  a  broken,  contrite, 
self-surrendering  movement  of  the  whole  soûl.  And  in  this 
spirit  of  withdrawal  and  renunciation,  this  yielding  up  of  the 
inmost  life,  this  self-surrendering  movement  of  the  soûl,  lies 
the  very  essence  of  that  sacrificial  idea  wbich  is  enfolded  more 
or  less  obscurely  in  the  altar  rites  and  scènes  of  ail  reli^îoi^B. 

To  prove  this  in  regard  to  the  Pagan  religions,  ail  of  wbich 
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have  their  deepest  meaning  hidden  under  a  débris  of  material- 
istic  corruptions  and  popular  superstitions,  would  be  a  work  of 
long,  patient  investigation  demanding  far  more  space  tban  can 
hère  be  granted.  We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  relig- 
ion of  Judea,  the  study  of  which  forms  the  indispensable  in- 
troduction to  our  spécial  thème.  We  hâve  to  show,  then, 
that  the  essential,  ever-present  purpose  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice 
was  to  bring  the  soûl  into  that  yielding,  withdrawal,  and  self- 
surrender  which  is  the  only  possible  absolution  for  human 
guilt. 

First  of  ail,  we  note  that  the  Jewish  sacrifice  was  an  ofier- 
ing  of  blood.  "  Withoiit  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  rémis- 
sion "  is  the  first  principle  of  the  Israelitish  cultus,  and  to 
évade  its  explicit  meaning  demands  a  more  consummate  inge- 
nuity  than  we  hâve  yet  seen  employed  upon  the  subject.  So 
at  the  very  out-start  of  the  biblical  history,  the  story  of 
Gain  and  Abel  proclaims  the  superiority  of  bloody  oflferings 
as  one  of  the  elementary  truths  of  religion.  But  let 
us  be  careful  to  remember  that  Judaism  never  fell  into 
the  assumption  that  the  mère  bloody  offering  was,  per  se^ 
pleasing  to  Ood,  or  would  tend  to  soften  His  wrath.  How 
indignantly  the  Prophets  protest  against  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  anything  specially  pleasing  to  Ood  in  the  blood  of 
the  slain  animal,  or  the  smoke  of  its  burning  —  is  a  common- 
place  of  biblical  leaming.  But  it  is  not  so  often  noted  that 
the  same  protest  is  enfolded  in  the  first  rites  of  the  Jewish 
cérémonial  itself.  For,  just  as  the  people  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  Lévite  in  order  to  make  him  their  repré- 
sentative before  6od,  so  the  worshipper  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  slain  victim  in  order  to  make  it  his  own  repre- 
serUaUve,  that  thus  the  departing  life  of  the  victim  might  sym- 
bolize  the  souPs  surrender  of  itself  unto  QoA.  The  blood  and 
the  smoke  were  by  tbemselves  nothing  ;  they  were  valuable 
only  as  représentative  of  the  spiritual  purpôse  of  the  worship- 
per. That  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  very  heart  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifice.  It  spiritnalizeâ  the  whole  transaction,  and  swept 
it  clear  of  ail  unwortby  meanings. 
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Soj  evtrpfhe^  tlie  Jewish  sttorifiee  oentiw  tà^mt  ÛAs  »ik- 
cttDû  Btiggestîoii  of  Uooâ  Md  â6àt)i.  At  tbàt  tUiiM2c  «t  tiie 
Jetrnh  cultm,  aie  great  dfiy  of  atoneiMit,  eveiTthing  turns 
np&n  the  death  cf  Ae  Higb  Riest,  djring  wity&  aie  Holy  iof 
Holies  foor  the  sitis  of  Aê^  people.  It  i»  BOt  indeed  à  Itterd 
death  ;  for,  tbat  wo«ld  snbvert  the  whole  purpose  of  tbe  Jew-^ 
ieh  sacrifice.  It  i8  not  a  mère  phjsi^  change  but  a  spiritual 
o«te,  a  complète  transition  of  the  soid  fh>m  one  state  into  ltt^ 
other,  that  is  demanded  of  him  who  seeks  abeolution  fèr  hie 
guilt.  And  hère  seems  a  proper  place  to  protest  agahist 
what  is  JBSt  now  a  very  popnlar  misoonoeption  of  the  saicrifi- 
oial  idea.  There  is  a  common  tendency  to  put  upon  the  spir* 
itual  a  pale  and  shadowy  meaning,  to  i^ard  it  ae  a  sort  of 
poetic  and  figurative  transformation  of  the  natnral.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Bu^nell  and  others  hâve  founded  the  so-called  moml 
theory  of  the  atonement,  wherein  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  con- 
oeived  of  as  a  feeling  of  sympathy  whioli  causes  us  to  be  pained 
at  the  sight  of  the  distress  of  others,  and  to  esert  ourselves 
for  its  alleviation.  But  Hiis  poetic  and  figurative  self-saerifiea 
is  very  far  removed  from  our  conception  hère  of  die  soul's 
sacrifice  and  surrender  of  self^  That  is  no  state  of  moral  ae- 
tivity,  but  one  of  pure  passiveness.  No  outburst  of  monl 
energy  can  avail  in  that  suprême,  awful  moment  when  the 
seul  seeks  absolution  tvom  its  goilt.  In  that  moment  of  the 
souPs  sacrifice,  it  lies  prostrate,  passive  ;  its  natural  énergies 
are  suspende^  ;  it  is  stirred  only  by  tl)e  sensé  of  its  own  guilt  ^ 
it  is  anxious  only  for  the  pardoning  grâce  of  God*  And  this 
state  of  pure  passiveness,  of  dying  unto  the  world  and  utter 
yielding  of  the  spirit  unto  God  is  the  sao^rificial  death  whieh 
Judaism  had  in  view  in  Hiat  orowniug  scène  of  its  worship 
where  the  High  Priest  wiihdfa<çrB  himself  from  the  outer 
T^rld  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holtes,  in  order 
to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  peoplè. 

We  notice,  in  the  second  place,  the  exclusively  cérémonial 
character  of  the  offenoes  which  ttie  Jewish  sacrifice  was  de- 
signed  to  expiate.  Thèse  cérémonial  offences  whioh  asrame 
such  an  immense,  overshadowiog  importance  in  the  Jeurish  as 
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W6U  B8  mOBt  otbôr  aneîent  religions  —  thèse  sins  of  impmritjr 
arisiag  irom  «uclh  trivial  causes  as  contact  wit4i  an  onolean 
attimal  or  a  dead  body —  hâve  often  been  teomfMj  regarded 
às  the  ttere  piieriltties  of  ancieot  superstition.  Bat  tiiey  are 
vefy  far  firom  puerilîtiea.  Tbey  enfold  a  childlike  perception 
of  etemal  toitths. 

If  religion  is  to  endnre,  it  mnet  be  able  to  sliow  soibe  sharp 
line  of  distinotion  between  itself  and  morality.  That  distioe* 
tion  whicb  seemè  so  diffie«tlt  of  discovery,  we  deem  to  be  as 
foUows  :  Morality  looks  only  upon  the  natural  law  ;  it  sees 
enly  spécial  acts  of  transgi^ssioii  ;  it  beholds  ail  the  forces  df 
tbe  Buiveree  bearing  down  upon  thèse  offences  with  a  grim 
relentlessnese  whicb  kno^  nothing  of  pardon,  but  only  of 
penalties  to  be  endnred  by  the  wrongdoer,  often times^  for 
many  years  after  lie  bas  turned  from  bis  vices.  But  the  vision 
of  religion  is  fixed  upon  a  deeper,  more  pervasive  guiltiness. 
It  looks  not  so  much  upon  t)>e  spécial  offence,  a,s  upon  the 
whole  life  diarged  with  ihe  sinfulness  of  a  common  humaiiity 
•— -  flashes  of  guilt  pouring  in  upon  it  from  a  thousand  points 
of  contact  with  the  surrounding  world.  But  with  tliis  darker 
and  vaster  picture  of  guilt,  Religion  brings  the  promise  of  par- 
don ;  a  promise  wliose  seeœiug  contradiction  of  the  voice  of 
natural  law  we  cannot  pause  to  consider  hère,  but  which  we 
bope  to  ex{dain  farther  on.  What  we  wish  to  insist  npon  now 
is,  that  this  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  guilt,  ex- 
pressed  In  a  rude  primitive  form,  is  an  elementary  conception 
of  Judaism.  Upon  the  one  part  were  the  offences  against 
tlie  moral  law  whose  penalties  were  to  be  endured  without 
expiation  ;  upon  the  other  were  the  sins  of  impurity  arising 
from  contact  with  the  uncleaiiliness  of  the  outer  world,  and 
for  which  the  vast  sacrlficial  system  of  Judea  was  designed  to 
furuish  the  médium  of  pardon. 

We  note,  in  the  third  place,  the  relation  in  which  the  pro- 
phétie order  of  Judaism  stood  to  its  sacrificial  System.  The 
prophets  are  often  superficially  described,  upon  tlie  strength 
of  four  or  five  detached  and  misinterpreted  passages  in 
théir  wrltings,  as  standing  in  antagonism  with  the  sacri- 
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ficial  System,  as  a  sort  of  ancient  rationalists  wbo  wished 
to  substitute  ethioal  obédience  in  the  place  of  religions 
sacrifice.  Bnt  nothing  could  be  farther  Irom  tbe  truth  than 
that.  In  ail  of  the  passages  referred  to,  the  sacrifices  denounced 
are  of  an  illégal,  and  in  most  cases  of  an  utterly'  heathenish 
and  idolâtrons  character  ;  in  no  passage  is  there  a  hint  of 
any  exaltation  of  ethical  obédience  over  the  true  religions  sac- 
rifice.^ The  real  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  sacrificial 
System  was  tliis  :  The  priestly  order  of  Judaism,  as  of  ail  an- 
cient religions,  were  the  guardians  of  the  outward  forms, 
the  merely  material  investiture  of  the  sacrifice  ;  engrossod 
with  thèse  things,  they  were  naturally  led  to  ignore  their 
inner  spiritual  meaning.  And  so  the  prophétie  order  came  as 
a  counter-poise  ;  its  mission  was  to  check  this  priestly  ten- 
dency,  to  keep  the  spiritual  side  of  the  sacrifice  CTor  in  the 
foreground,  to  teach  the  worshipper  that  the  victim  upon  the 
altar,  the  flowing  blood  and  ascending  smoke  availed  nothing 
except  as  symbols  helping  and  leading  him  towards  the  true 
sacrifice  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  remember  that  this  prophétie 
order  was  an  institution  peculiar  to  Judaism  alone.  Heathen- 
dom,  with  only  priests  for  its  teachers,  gradually  lost  sight  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacrifice,  until  it  could  see  in  the 
ofiering  upon  the  altar  only  a  gift,  a  poor  bribe  to  gain  the 
favor  of  God  .or  to  appease  His  wrath.  It  was  due  to  the 
prophets  that  Judaism  never  gave  way  to  this  heathenish  ten- 
dency  ;  that  its  best  thought  was  kept  fixed  upon  those  higher 
conceptions  which  floated  mistily  above  the  ancient  altar 
scènes,  but  only  came  fuUy  to  the  light  in  the  perfect  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross. 

1  In  1  Samuel  XV,  29  tbe  obédience  reqnlred  is  to  do  a  spécifie  thing;  and  that  act 
— to  slay  tbe  women  and  cbildren  of  a  cooqaered  enemy — very  far  from  baving  any 
moral  vaine.  In  ffosea  vL  6,  tbe  real  antithesis  is  between  tbe  mized  sacrifices  tben 
offered  conjointly  to  Baal  and  Jebovab  and  tbe  tove  of  tbe  true  Qod.  Tbe  **  mercy  ** 
of  tbe  Englisb  Version  is  really  *Move**  of  God  as  in  verse  4.  In  Amoi  v,  21,  the 
tbongbt  is  ezpUcitly  oarried  back  to  tbe  practioe  of  Egyptian  star-worsbip  by  tbe  Is- 
raélites, and  their  failure  to  oflfer  sacrifice  to  tbe  tme  God.  In  Micah  vî.  6-8,  tbe  sac- 
rifices raferred  to  are  so  essentially  heathenish  that  they  cnlminate  in  the  heathea 
abomination  of  baman  sacrifices.  In  P$abn  U,  16, 17,  tbe  **  broken  spirit  **  is  a  poetic 
statement  of  what  onr  theory  of  sacrifice  demande.  Oor  stady  of  thèse  passages  bai 
filled  us  with  amazement  at  the  extent  of  tbe  cnrrent  misinterpretation. 
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Such,  ihen,  is  our  brief  study  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice.  By 
it,  we  believc,  our  thesis  bas  been  fuUy  maintained.  The  in- 
most  purpose  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice  was  to  bring  the  soûl  into 
that  state  of  passive  yielding,  renunciation  and  self-surrender 
which  forms,  as  we  saw  at  the  start,  the  necessary  ground  for 
absolution  from  guilt.  Let  us  see  now  what  light  the  concep- 
tion of  sacrifice,  which  we  bave  thus  attained,  will  throw 
npon  the  great  mystery  of  the  âges — the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ. 

Seeking  now  for  the  essential  meaning  of  the  Christian  sac- 
rifice^ we  pause  just  before  a  considération,  patent  enough, 
but  which  is  indispensable  hère,  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  outer 
court  to  our  spécial  theory  of  rédemption. 

The  Jewish  altar-scenes,  as  we  bave  seen,  were  designed  to 
create  the  true  sacrificial  spirit  of  passive,  yieldiug  self-sur- 
render. But  in  the  end  this  outward  cérémonial  subverted  its 
own  intention.  More  and  more  as  it  grew  cumbrous  with  ac- 
cumulating  traditions,  it  became  the  object  of  a  grim,  strenu- 
ous  will-work  ;  pains-taking  attention  to  the  minutest  détails 
of  form,  incessant  striving  after  a  mechanical  perfection,  hard- 
ened  into  an  arrogant,  over-conscious,  self-asserting  temper, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  true  sacrificial  spirit.  But  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  cross  lifts  the  soûl  out  of  thèse  cérémonial  strivings, 
subversive  of  theîr  own  intention.  It  realizes  for  us  ail 
what  Abraham  found  had  been  donc  for  him  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah  :  ^^  the  Lord  hath  Himself  provided  the  sacrifice." 
Henceforth  therc  was  no  need  of  the  ancient  cérémonial  with 
its  round  of  endless  détails  and  Pharisaic  scrupulosities.  The 
soûl  was  no  longer  forced  into  a  wearisome  activity  which, 
instead  of  helping,  hindered  the  very  purpose  had  in  view. 

But  in  ail  this  we  are  only  approaching  the  really  essential 
characteristic  of  Christ's  redemptive  work.  There  was 
another  and  more  fatal  defect  lying  nearer  the  roots  of  the 
ancient  sacrificial  System.  Ând  that  is  that  the  two  éléments 
of  the  sacrifice,  the  outward  and  the  inner,  were  only  artifi- 
cially  conjoined.  There  was  no  natural,  necessary  bond  of 
connection  between  the  contemplation  of  the  victim  dying  upon 
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die  altaff,  tnd  ihe  iawai4  state  ot  passive,  jrielding  self-mirren- 
der.  Wben  the  wombipper  laîd  bis  hands  «pon  tbe  o£feriog 
at  the  altar,  he  wa»  taught  to  hnagiae  some  sort  of  Tioarious 
relation  between  Iiimself  and  the  dying  TiotiHi.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  tbat  the  ignorance  and  creduMty  of  tiiose  early  âges 
permitted  hiœ  to  believe  that  tliere  was  thus  efiected,  in  some 
mysterious,  magieal  way,  a  real  transférenee  of  bis  own  sjHrit 
into  tbe  departing  life  of  tbe  oflferiug.  But  wbether  tbe  trans- 
fer  was  thus  deemed  actnal  or  merely  symbolical  matters  but 
little  ;  in  either  case  tbe  bond  of  connexion  between  tbe  out- 
ward,  visible,  and  tbe  inward,  spiritual,  part  of  tbe  sacrifice 
was  a  weak  one,  and  tended  always  to  grow  weaker  with  every 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  decrease  of  tbe  primitive,  poetio 
power  of  imagination.  And  thua  tbe  sacrifidal  idea  tended 
inevitably  to  split  asunder  ;  priestly  minds  ignoring  ail  but 
tbe  visibte  cérémonial  ;  prophétie  mmds  tuming  away  from 
tbe  altar  scènes  and  seeking  to  make  tbe  inward  sacrifice  of 
renunciation  and  self^urrender,  aftcr  the  vain,  fbtile  ftu»hioB 
of  the  hermit,  tbe  asœtic,  tbe  self-torturing  devotee. 

But  tbe  Christian  sacrifice — and  berein  lies  its  real  essence, 
tbe  source  of  its  unique  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
bumanity  —  is  freed  from  this  fiital  defect  of  ancient  sâcrificial 
institutions.  It  is  no  mère  symbd  designed  to  work  upon  the 
imagination.  It  is  not  merely  a  grandly  pictured,  dramatic 
scène  of  renunciation  and  self-surrender,  looking  upon  which, 
and  aided  by  such  inspiration  as  they  may  chance  to  gain 
from  so  great  an  example,  mon  are  to  stmggle  on  laboriously 
striving  at  tbe  futile  task  of  inducing  a  similar  spirit  within 
tbemselves.  When  the  believer  gazes  upon  tbe  cross,  he  be- 
bolds,  not  a  symbol,  not  an  inspiring  example,  but  a  sacrifi- 
eial  act  which  is,  literally,  bis  own.  By  virtue  of  Ghrist's 
office,  and  bis  relation  to  the  body  of  believers,  there  is  esteb- 
lisbed  a  certain  vicariousnees  between  bis  self-surrender  and 
theirs,  which  makes  bis  sacrifice  the  sacrifice  of  ail. 

In  proving  this,  luckily  we  are  not  forced  to  call  to  our  aid 
wy  disputed  theory  concemmg  the  person  and  nature  of 
Christ.     We  believe,  indeed,  that  tbat  great  controversy  is 
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Qftt  7^  evidedt  ;  wâ  that  ît  wiU  y^  be  tomA  tbat  tbe  Ohris- 
tiloi  CliuiTch,  witb  c^ll  ito  crude  ajftd  selikontr^cUctory  form»- 
las,  bas  b^en  hoMiog  ta  tbe  ««beitaiioe  of  au  etemal  truth. 
Bot  eur  ai^guœent  bere  demaads  only  siAoh  a  view  of  OhrUt'B 
peirsaa  as  wiU  be  disputed  by  not  oae  who  weeçt»  tbe  name  of 
Cbrîstian.  He  ia  tbe  second  Adtoi,  tbe  repreeentatîye  bead 
and  leader  of  redeemed  bumaaity.  That  daim  be  made  for 
biJBself,  strennouely  and  persistently.  In  tbat  eapaoity  h» 
Mved.  And  in  tb«^  be  died,  aiot  as  a  private  indifidual,  an 
inspiped  teaeber,  an  illustarioufl  martyr^  but  as  tbe  spiritual 
king  and  leader  of  bumanity. 

Wbat  ligbt  now  does  tbis  conception  tbrow  upon  Cbrist's 
saerifioial,  sdf^urrendertng  aot  upon  tbe  cross  ?  To  tske  tbe 
best  example  of  penfeet  organization  known  to  us  in  common 
life,  bow  does  an  army  surrender  ?  We  answer,  tbroogb  ihe 
Sjmrenâering  aet  of  its  leader  conjoined  wiih  tbe  passive  aoquir 
tsceace  of  bis  foUowers.  By  their  récognition  of  hîm  as  their 
leader  and  representatiye,  bis  surrender  became  their  own. 
And  tbe  reason  wby  sueb  Ticariousness  becomes  possiUe  in 
tbis  one  case,  and  in  bardly  any  otber,  is  fdain  mioogh. 
The  leader  cannot  marcb,  nor  toil»  nor  watcdi,  nor  figbt  in  tbe 
stoad  of  bis  foUowers,  beoause  thèse  are  actiyities  into  which 
eacb  must  enter  for  hiœself  and  perform  fais  personal  part. 
But  the  essence  of  surrender  is  a  state  of  passiveness  ;  and 
tbere  is  no  reason  wby  it  ahould  not  as  well  —  bett^  -^  be 
reaUzed  by  our  passive  acquiesoence  ia  the  aet  of  another  as 
by  any  aetivity  <^  our  own. 

Ând  thtts  we  arrive  at  a  précise  conception  of  the  CSiristian 
sacrifice.  Christ  dies,  as  we  bave  seen,  not  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual,  but  as  tbe  siHritual  king  of  mankind  ;  hii  aet  of  fuU 
sacrificial  surrender  upon  the  eross  was  performed  in  bis  o£B- 
oial  eapadty  as  the  divinely  appoîated  leader  and  r^resenta- 
tive  of  humanity.  By  our  passive  aoquieacence  in  and  recog* 
nition  of  him  as  our  spiritiud  bead,  that  sacrificial  surrender 
becemes  omr  own.  When  the  believer  looks  upon  the  cross, 
he  bebolds  not  a  symbol,  not  an  inspiring  ezample  which  can 
help  hÙBj  in  bis  guilt  and  weakness,  only  in  the  vague,  iiiei- 
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fectual  way  of  moral  influence.  He  beholds  a  fùU,  perfect 
sacrifice  for  sin  which  becomes  bis  own  upon  tbis  oue  simple 
condition  —  tbe  passive  acquiescence  of  faitb  in  Cbrist. 

Undoubtedly  tbere  is  a  certain  appearanoe  of  meagreness 
and  baldness  aboot  tbis  définition  of  tbe  Cbristian  sacrifice, 
as  there  must  inevitably  be  about  any  statement  wbicb  attempts 
to  reduce  under  a  brief  logical  formula  tbe  most  sacred  and 
momentous  event  of  history.  But  ail  tbis  appearanoe  van- 
isbes  wben  we  corne  to  conjoin  our  conception  witb  tbe  otber 
great  truibs  of  Cbristian  doctrine,  and  to  see  bow  tbey  mutu- 
ally  enricb  and  illuminate  eacb  otber.  To  do  tliis  fully  would 
require  a  treatise  upon  systematic  tbeology.  Hère  we  must 
content  ourselves  witb  some  brief  intimations  in  regard  to  a 
few  of  tbe  leading  tbougbts  of  Cbristianity. 

1.  And,  first  of  ail,  we  notice  tbat  élément  of  vicarioumess 
wbicb  tbe  deep  instinct  of  Cbristendom  bas  always  found  in 
tbe  sacrificial,  redeeming  work  of  Cbrist.  But  wbile  tbere 
bas  been  an  almost  universal  belief  in  tbe  vicarious  nature  of 
tbe  atonement,  tbe  détails  of  tbis  belief  bave  been  extremely 
vague  and  unsettled.  The  tbeory  wbicb  bas  been  most  gen- 
erally  accepted,  tbat  of  Anselm,  bas  never,  we  tbink,  been  en- 
tirely  satisfactory  to  tbe  most  thougbtful  minds  of  tbe  Cburcb, 
and  bas  been  only  provisionally  adopted  for  lack  of  anytbing 
better.  Luckily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  repeat  tbe  familiar 
arguments  by  wbicb  tbe  irrationality  and  self-contradictiveness 
of  tbis  tbeory  bave  been  so  often  sbown.  SuflSce  it  bere,  tbat 
Anselm's  tbeory  so  generally  adopted  since  tbe  Middle  Ages, 
puts  tbe  élément  of  vicariousness  in  a  place  wbere  it  does  not 
rigbtly  belong,  and  cannot  possibly  subsist.  Cbrist  is  not  tbe 
vicarious  bearer  of  our  penalties  ;  tbat  conception  every  prin- 
ciple  of  justice  and  reason  contradicts.  He  is  not  my  pénal 
substitute,  taking  upon  bimself  tbe  punisbments  wbicb  tbe 
irrévocable  sentence  of  nature  bas  placed  upon  me,  and  me 
alone.  He  is  our  vicarious  sacrifice.  He  bas  performed  tbat 
great  act  of  spiritual,  sacrificial  surrender  unto  Ood  wbicb 
becomes  my  own  upon  tbe  simple  condition  of  faitb  in  bim. 
Tbat  conception,  we  believe,  enfolds  tbe  real  vicariousness,  to 
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wilich  tlie  heart  of  Cliristendom  has  beeu  clinging  through  so 
maiiy  centuries  ;  Christ  upou  the  cross,  ofieriug  himself  ^  ftill, 
perfect  sacrifice  for  siii  in  the  stead  of  us  ail. 

'L  We  note,  agaiii,  the  light  that  our  conception  tbrows 
iipoii  another  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  religion 
— Justification  hy  Faith.  How  pale  and  impotent  seem  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  so-called  Moral  Theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment  is  driven  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  primitive, 
elemcntary  thou^ht  of  Christianity.  Justification  is  nothing 
more  than  a  divine  influence  workin^  upon  us  through  Cin-ist, 
to  make  us  righteous  ;  and  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified 
merely  our  consent  that  this  influence  sbould  work  upon  us 
ireely  .2  The  grand,  apostolic  déclaration  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith.  Ueconies  a  bald  truism  asserting  merely  that  we  are  justi- 
fied, pro\  ide<l  we  consent,  do  not  refuse  to  be  justified.  Surely 
there  \\\y\>\  hc  a  deeper,  ri<.i)er  mine  oi  meaning  in  this  con- 
ception of  instiiying  faith  winch  kindled  so  lofty  an  enthusi- 
asm  in  the  A|)ostle's  heart,  omancipated  the  genius  of  St. 
AugUNtine,  lit  the  fires  of  the  Reformation  in  the  soûl  of 
Luther  —  in  a  Word,  has  formed  the  chief,  inspiring  force  in 
ail  the  great  niovements  of  Christianity.  That  deeper,  richer 
meaning,  we  believe,  is  brought  to  the  open  light  by  our  con- 
ception ol  Cluistian  sacrifice. 

Upon  the  term  -'justification"  we  put  no  new  renderîng. 
To  be  justified  is  not  to  be  made  actually  righteous,  as  ration- 
alistic  criticism  is  so  prone  to  assert  ;  it  is  not  a  transforma- 
tion of  nn)ral  character,  the  infusion  of  a  new  quality  within 
tlic  soûl.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  meaning  could  ever 
bave  been  put  upon  a  term  used  so  often  and  so  explicitly  in 
tbe  Scriptures.  How  visibly,  for  instance,  is  St.  Paul,  in 
Romans  iii.  2-5,  standing  by  the  familiar  meaning  of  justifica- 
tion as  an  act  of  pardoning  mercy.  How  plainly  is  he  there 
dwelling  upon  tbc  seeniing  antithesis  between  Godas  just  and 
as  the  ju.siilier  of  those  who  believe,  between  God  as  immuta- 
bb)  rigbtcMMisncss  and  as  One  who  acquits,  pardons  a:id  restores 
to  His  Javor  tbe  guilty.     But  without  enteriug  further  into  an 
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exegesîs  which  our  limits  will  not  permit,  we  simply  stand  by 
the  meaning  which  the  church  has  always  put  upon  justifica- 
tion as,  not  a  transformation  of  the  moral  nature,  but  a  new 
relation  of  pardon  and  peace  which  God  establislies  with  the 
guilty  soûl.  And  the  ground  of  this  justification,  \t  the  whole 
argument  of  thèse  pages  be  not  at  fault,  is  the  soul's  sacrifi- 
cial  yielding  and  surrender  of  itself  unto  God. 

But  how  is  this  state  of  sacrificial  renunciation  and  self- 
surrender  to  be  attained  ?  That  is  the  difficult  question  which 
confronted  the  ancient  religions,  and  from  which,  in  the  end, 
they  shrank  in  doubt,  perplexity,  and  even  dismay.  AU  the 
altar  scènes  of  antiquity  had  for  their  inner,  raost  primitive 
purpose,  the  design  of  leading  the  soûl,  hy  the  aid  of  symbols, 
Into  the  way  of  renunciation  and  spiritual  sacrifice.  But 
thèse  cérémonial  activities  being  found  for  the  most  part  oi 
little  avail,  multitudes  of  the  most  religions  soûls  were  driven 
to  seek  this  path  of  spiritual  renunciation  through  ascetic 
austerities,  fastings,  vigils,  and  frightful  torturings  of  the 
body.  But  in  the  end  came  only  a  sensé  of  failure  and  spir- 
itual impotence,  both  the  ceremoninl  and  ascetic  strivings 
being  found  to  foster  a  more  intense  pride  of  self-wiil  and 
consciousness  of  merit,  instead  of  the  yielding,  self-surrender- 
ing  spirit  they  were  designed  to  engender. 

Just  hère  seems  the  proper  place  to  more  strictly  define 
this  consciousness  of  spiritual  impotence  which  lay  like  a  fatal 
spell  upon  the  ancient  religions,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
central  intuitions  of  Christian  doctrine.  Spiritual  impotence 
is  not  that  utter  moral  inability  to  do  right,  and  irrésistible 
inclination  to  the  wrong,  which  the  Augustinian  theory  pro- 
claims.  There  is  no  such  inability  as  that  attested  by  tlie 
expériences  of  the  soûl  ;  and  if  there  was,  we  should  cease  to 
be  moral  agents,  with  no  further  concern  about  our  salvation 
than  bave  the  beasts  or  the  birds.  Our  spiritual  impotence  is 
spécial,  a  powerlessness  to  do  a  particular  thing,  to  work  ont 
our  own  deliverance,  or  rather  to  attain  by  our  own  exertionô 
that  spiritual  state  upon  which  our  deliverance  dépends.  As 
the  muscles  are  hardened  and  strengthened  hy  exercise,  so 
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by  every  exertion  the  will  is  strengthened  in  its  active  power, 
hardened  in  its  proud  self-consciousness,  renderod  less  pliant 
and  yielding,  less  snbmissive  tp  any  influences  tliat  would 
turu  it  from  its  natural  conrse  inlo  a  state  of  passive  self-re- 
nunciation.  Thus  the  Jewish  cérémonial  gave  birth  to  the 
hard,  unyieldiug  temper  of  Pharisaism,  instéad  of  the  triie 
sacrificial  spirit.  Thus  the  austerities  of  the  ascetic,  demand- 
ing  an  immense  and  constant  exertion  of  tlie  will,  fostered  a 
proud  selfconsciousness  the  very  opposite  of  the  state  that 
was  being  sought  after  at  such  a  frightful  cost  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering.  It  was  as  if  one  should  strive  to  gain  sleep  by  stren- 
uous  exertions  of  the  will,  only  to  find  that  thèse  very  exer- 
tions  served  to  increase  his  wakefulness.  Such  then  is  our 
conception  of  spiritual  impotence.  It  is  that  spécial  inability 
imposed  upon  the  will  by  the  necessities  of  a  sinful  nature, 
whereby  ail  its  strivings  serve  only  to  turn  it  more  and  more 
from  that  yielding,  self-surrendering,  sacrificial  state  upon 
whîch  its  pardon  dépends. 

From  thèse  depths  of  spiritual  impotence  the  cross  comes  as 
a  flash  of  deliverance.  A  sinless  and  divine  nature  achieves 
for  us  ail  that  perfect,  sacrificial  surrender  which  the  guilty 
will  can  never  gain  for  itself  But  that  spiritual  surrender  is 
the  one  thing  wherein  it  is  possible  for  a  vicarious  relation  to 
subsist.  Upon  the  simple  condition  of  faith,  passive  acquies- 
cence  in  Christ's  leadership  and  work,  that  surrender  becomes 
our  own;  and  ail  its  results,  peace,  pardon,  justification,  flow 
in  upon  us.     We  are,  and  can  bé,  juslified  by  faith  alone. 

3.  We  notice,  briefly,  the  light  which  our  conception  throws 
upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  pardoning  grâce  of  God. 
We  are  often  told  by  the  rationalistic  criticism  of  the  day  that 
the  old  forebodings  of  the  guilty  soûl,  its  consciousness  of  the 
loss  of  the  divine  favor,  its  sensé  of  inability  to  save  itself  from 
ruin  are  mère  superstitions  ;  that  Christ  was  a  wise  teacher 
who  came  to  abolish  thèse  superstitions,  and  to  reveal  unto  us 
a  Ood  demanding  no  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  freely  pardoning 
those  who  repented.  Ând  this  repentance  seems  to  be  vaguely 
conceived  of  as  sorrow  for  sin  combined  with  a  désire  for  re- 
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formation  —  a  kind  of  repentaiice  riintiiiiiç  so  closely,  liaiid  in 
liand  with  guilt,  that  it  is  repeatedly  experienced  by  everjr 
criminal  when  caught  in  tite  meshes  of  lus  own  wrong. 
Against  ail  tliis  we  oppose  our  conception  of  pardon  as  neces- 
sarily  preceded  by  a  trne  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  that  sacrifice 
of  so  lofty  and  spiritual  a  nature  that  it  caii  only  be  made  by 
the  sinless  Son  of  God,  from  him  to  be  appropriated  to  our- 
selves  througb  tbe  power  of  faith.  Tiiat  is  indeed  free  grâce } 
a  divine  clemency  wbich  offers  pardon  upon  tbe  only  condi- 
tions consistent  witb  eternal  rigbteousness,  and  tben  makes 
inost  an)  >le  provision  for  tbe  bringing  of  tbese  conditions  with- 
in  tbe  grasp  of  tbe  guiltiest  soûl. 

In  tbis  tbeory  of  pardoning  grâce  tberc  is,  indeed,  no* 
tbou^bt  of  Cbrist  as  our  pénal  sulistitute,  buaring  tbe  penaU 
ties  of  our  tran8irre5sions.  Tbat  conception,  so  revolting  to- 
reason,  we  lielieve  to  l>e  but  a  raere  accident  ol  Cbristian  doc- 
trine, foisted  upon  it  because  tbere  seemed  to  benootberway 
of  sûtisfying  oub  of  tbe  deej»est  instincts  of  religion  —  tbat 
profound  sensé  of  sin  and  guilt  wbicb  dcnianded  sonie  form 
of  expiation  belore  pardon  became  possible.  But  tbe  expiation 
does  not  corne  tbrougb  pénal  sutferings.  Tbese  are  put  upon 
us  i»y  tbe  inflexible  law  of  nature  for  our  advantage  ;  and  not 
to  satisfy  tbe  ofïènded  niajesty  of  God.  Tbe  real  atonenient 
for  our  olïeiices  is  niadc,  tbrougb  tbe  spiritual  sacrifice,  tbe 
yiekiing  up  and  surreniler  of  will,  beart  and  life  unto  God. 
Tbat  propcr  expiatory  élément,  as  our  readers  already  know, 
enters  into  tue  very  ground-work  of  tlie  tbeory  advocated  in 
tbese  pages.  And  notbing  furtber  will  be  demanded  save  by 
tliose  wbo  cling  to  tbe  mère  extenml  accidents  and  verbal 
t'omis  of  tbeir  creed.  wbile  tbinking  little  about  tbe  eternal 
trutbs  wbicb  lie  close  to  tbe  beart  of  tbe  very  creed  wliicb 
tbey  profess  to  prize  so  biglily. 

Sucb,  tben,  is  our  tbeory  of  tbe  redemptive  work  of  Cbrist. 
It  is,  we  know,  at  variante  witb  tbe  opinioujs  rbat  are  com- 
nidhly  current  in  our  midst  ;  but  at  tbe  haine  tinte  we  believe 
it  to  be  built  upon  tbe  foundations,  and  consistent  witb  tbe 
spirit  of  true  Univehsalism.     And   let  us  romeniber  tbat  our 
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<^Dtinued  existence  as  a  Ohristian  Ghuroh  dépends  upou  our 
«bility  to  frame  a  System  of  doctrine  wiierein  our  spécial  con- 
•oeption  of  human  destiny  sball  be  hrought  into  such  close  har- 
mony  with  tliose  other  great  intuitions  which  bave  given  life 
to  Gbristianity  tbrougb  ail  âges,  tbat  it  sbfâl  no  longer  seem 
to  stand  gloomily  àpart  as  a  mère  déniai,  but  corne  fortb  into 
ithe  light  as  tbe  crowning  bope  of  Cbristian  faitb. 


Article  XX. 
Science  and  Art  in  Relation  to  Plant-Life. 

Révélation  states  that  on  the  tbird  day  of  création,  God 
said,  **  '  Let  the  eartb  bring  fortb  grass,  tbe  berb  yielding  seed 
itfter  its  kind  ;  '  and  tbe  eartb  did  bring  fortb  grass  and  berbs, 
and  tbe  tree  yielding  fruit,  and  God  saw  it  was  good." 

So  tbe  Bible  informs  us  tbat  plants  and  trees  were  tbe  first* 
'born  of  organized  bodies.  Tbey  were  the  first  to  dotbe  the 
«houlders  of  tbe  naked  eartb  with  emerald  and  beauty.  Tbe 
lowlands  smiled  with  grasses,  and  the  mountains  waved  with 
forests  ;  the  streams  were  lined  with  willows  and  rushes  ;  tbe 
océan  was  fringed  with  alg»,  and  festooned  with  the  russet 
fucus;  cedars  and  evergreens  bordered  tbe  white  fields  of 
eternal  snows  ;  mosses  were  spread  over  rocks  ;  leaves,  blos* 
:8oms,  and  fruit  covered  tbe  trees. 

Révélation  makes  no  attempt  to  give  tbe  bistory  or  pbiloso- 
phy  of  plant-life.  It  bas  lefl  tbis  work  for  science  to  do. 
I^ot  till  within  the  last  fifty  years  bas  the  study  of  plants  been 
made  attractive.  It  is  true,  certain  botanists  of  earlier  date 
•devoted  some  attention  to  classifying  and  naming  tbem.  But 
how  and  wbere  tbey  grew  ;  wheace  their  colora  and  perfumes  ; 
what  were  their  nature  and  characteristics  ;  ttiese  were  passed 
by  as  of  trifling  importance.  Really  the  plants  analyzed 
meant  but  little  more  tban  so  much  Latin  stubble.  Botany 
was  rendèred  almost  as  unmeauing  as  tbe  inscription  found 
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upon  one  of  tbe  ancient  monuments  at  Rome.  Carefully  a 
French  soldier  pried  off  one  bronze  letter  after  auother, 
put  them  into  a  bag  promiscuouslj,  and  sent  them  to  Paris  to 
be  deciphered.  But  during  the  last  half-century,  tbe  végéta- 
ble  kingdom  bas  6een  rendered  most  attraotive.  Soience  bas 
laid  open  many  6f  its  hidden  cbarms,  and  the  microscope  bas 
portrayed  many  bf  its  wonderous  beauttes.  Tbe  sc*enti8t  nov 
finds,  as  lie  goés  fortb,  manifestations  of  vegetai)le  life  almost 
every wbere.  Wbetber  be  pauses  wbere  tbe  ricb  corn  waves, 
tbe  clover  blossoms,  or  tbe  modest  ferns  bang  from  castle 
walls  ;  wbetber  be  traverses  lan,d,  or  sea,  or  snow,  be  meets 
tbe  greatest  profusion  of  plant-life.  Tbe  nooks  and  dells,  tbe 
slopes  of  bills  and  mountain-steeps,  tbe  slaty  crags  and  quart- 
zose  sand,  ail  give  birtb  to  vegetable  formation  peculiar  to 
tbemselves.  Tbe  f^cientist  bas  discovered  tbe  fact  that  no 
rock,  or  soil,  can  remàin  long  exposed  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
eartb  witbout  becoming  wedded  to  some  of  tbe  fairy  forms  of 
végétation.  He  bas  learned  tbat  lava  tbrown  fresb  from  tbe 
volcano  is  soon  nettcd  over  witb  a  soft,  silky  substance,  some- 
times  strangely  diversified  witb  striking  colors.  Under  tbe 
glass  tbis  becomer  simple  moss,  consisting  of  single  cells, 
Wbicb  mature  and  die  in  quick  suceessiori.  He  bas  discovered 
tbat  if  a  tract  of  sea-bottom  be  Kfted  to  tlie  sunlight,  it  is  soon 
sîlvered  over  witb  mould  whicb  the  microscope  shows  to  be 
made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  fungi.  As  ledges  are  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  science  teadies  that  m  a  little  wbile  minute^ 
ugly,  ashen  plants  become  fized  to  the  roeky  surface,  wbieii 
Linnieus  wittitiffly  called  the  bond-slaves  of  nature,  beoause 
cbained  to  -a  rock,  and  after  death  are  buried  in  the  soil  whieb 
tbey  prépare  for  others. 

it  is  now  kuown  tbat  thèse  little  lichens  fill  a  very  impor^ 
tant  office  in  the  economy  of  nature.  At  ail  seasons  tbey  are 
faittrfully  «t  W0ïky  pcisbing  up  tlieir  iuferior  crowns  «nridst 
beat  «md  cold,  ràin  and  sunelrine.  In  scareeiy  perceptible, 
urn^iaped  inesséls,  diey  ripen  dust*like  seeds,  «booting  timm 
off  in  ooncentric  circlee,  tiieFeby  enlarging  their  boinidapies 
Inm  by  Une.    Modestly  tbey  labor  on  tiH  their  race  is  iseaiif 
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ruu,  when  they  are  required,  as  their  last  duty,  to  dig  their 
own  graves.  Nature  furnishes  them  in  their  old  âge  with 
▼lais  of  ozalio  aoid,  which  burst,  spilUng  their  contents  upon 
the  rock  beueath.  This,  with  heat,  rain,  and  frost,  breaks 
up  the  stony  surface,  until  at  length  the  lichens  hâve  become 
buried  in  a  black  mold.  On  thèse  ruius  soon  appears  a  film 
of  green.  This  proves  to  be  the  lowest  order  of  mosses.  In- 
dustriously  they  toil  on  for  a  period,  when  they  make  way  for 
a  host  of  fungi,  which  fix  their  stems  in  the  clefts  of  the  ledges, 
spreading  ont  their  umbrella-crowns  to  shield  their  wee  neigh- 
bors.  Thus  they  live,  and  toil,  and  die  together,  till  from 
their  ashes  a  new  order  of  végétation  springs.  Grasses  now 
grow  over  it  ;  soon  shrubs  thrive  above  it  ;  and  by-and-by 
giant  trees  overshadow  it.  The  barren  rock  lias  mysteriously 
become  the  home  and  haunts  of  numerous  conditions  of  plant- 
life. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  orders,  science  can  traoe  the 
différent  developments,  but,  as  yet,  it  bas  failed  to  tell  just 
how  vital  forces  control  matter.  However,  from  this  silent 
realm  comes  au  influence  which  can  but  humble  and  subdue 
the  mind.  Man  may  tame  wind,  water,  and  lightning,  mak- 
ing  tliem  obedient  servants,  still  vital  force  he  bas  not  disoov- 
ered.  Yet  as  the  scientist  places  his  glass  over  the  délicate 
film  of  green  floating  upon  the  pool,  he  observes  it  to  be  made 
up  of  myriads  of  Utile  plants  having  single  cells  wonderfullj 
joined  and  cemented  togetlier.  As  thèse  are  studied,  they 
are  found  to  be  constantly  changing.  A  small  speck  is  found 
in  tlie  centre  of  one  of  thèse  cells,  which  expands  till  it  crowds 
out  the  outer  walls  so  that  thcre  is  room  for  building  up  new 
ones  within.  Thus  it  is  seeu  how  the  old  die,  and  tlie  new 
are  lK>rn.  It  is  also  dscovered  that  a  new  cell  never  produces 
more  than  two  ofispring;  of  thèse  only  one  is  productive, 
which  is  so  attached  to  its  parent  as  to  be  developed  unmo- 
lested,  while  the  other  grows  so  as  to  strengthen,  or  take  the 
place  of  the  parent.  Bach  of  thèse  frail  organisme  appears 
to  be  a  laboratory  in  which  an  invisible  chemist  is  constantly 
at  work,  manufacturiog  gums,  gluteu,  and  starch  with  whioh 
to  join  them  together  in  plant  and  tree. 
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It  is  surprisiiig  wiih  what  rftpidity,  in  some  instances,  the 
cells  «re  multipliod,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  a 
minute  ;  as  thèse  are  plaoed  one  above  anolher,  the  sap  goes 
rushing  tbrongh  them.  Who  oouid  number  the  little  piimps 
at  work  in  every  shrub  and  tree,  throwing  out  juices,  and 
sucking  in  gases?  In  this  way  an  eztensive  commerce  is 
carried  on  between  the  earth  and  sky.  The  roots  descend 
into  thé  soil  to  gain  firm  attachment,  and  come  in  contact 
with  water.  It  is  snrprising  how  far  the  roots  often  diverge 
and  eztend.  It  is  said  that  the  chestnuts  high  on  the  sides  of 
JBtna,  and  the  oaks  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  send  their  roots 
to  the  bases  of  the  mountains.  Some  of  them  bore  through 
solid  rock,  and  upheave  huge  stones  by  their  strangely  accu- 
mulated  force.  The  trunk  and  branches  rising  into  the  air, 
balance  the  ramifying  portions  under  ground.  Year  atter 
year  concentric  circles  of  woody  fibre  are  added  to  trunk,  root, 
and  limb,  till  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  and 
the  giant  structures  of  California,  wave  above  the  earth  in  their 
majesty.  As  science  directs  the  attention  to  the  leafaf2;e  of 
plant-Iife,  it  fills  us  with  wonder  as  it  exhibits  the  strangely 
diversified  shapes,  motions,  and  surface-area  of  the  foliage. 

How  many;  while  enjoying  the  cooling  shade  of  an  elm 
having  a  trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  realize  that  some 
five  acres  of  leaf-surface  are  spread  out  above  them  on  that  sin- 
gle tree  ?  How  many  are  aware  there  are  from  two  hundred 
to  forty  thousand  pores  upon  every  square  inch  of  leafage 
through  which  oxygen  is  ezpelled,  and  carbonic  acid  is  in- 
haled  ?  The  leaves  are  the  furnaces  heated  by  the  sunlight 
for  cooking  the  sap,  as  it  is  brought  up  from  the  roots,  con- 
vertiug  it  into  solids  for  building  fibre.  Science  informs  us 
that  for  the  most  part  our  végétation  is  manufaotured  by  the 
leaves  out  of  the  atmosphère.  In  an  oak  wnich  would  yield 
more  than  a  CQrd  of  wood,  there  is  probably  less  than  a  bushel 
of  earthy  substance  extracted  from  the  soil.  So  in  the  light 
of  science,  leaves  become  significant;  they  do  not  imply 
chance* work,  but  a  divme  architect  ;  it  would  seem,  they 
were  specially  intended  to  purify  the  atmosphère,  so  that  men 
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and  animalfl  might  live  ;  they  are  evidently  pointed,  as  in  the 
grass,  grains,  and  trees,  to  serre  as  eleetrio  condoctors  betveen 
eartli  and  sky.  Directiy  or  indtreotly,  ail  mûmated  beings  in 
the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  on  the  land,  are  sapported  by  leaves. 
Destroy  the  foliage  of  a  ooiintry,  and  it  would  soon  beoome 
arid  and  desolate.  What  a  strange  and  nnfortunate  world 
this  would  be  withont  any  végétation.  The  valleys  and  hills 
would  be  shorn  of  their  verdure  and  beauty.  With  emphasis 
we  can  say  in  the  language  of  the  Bevelator,  **  Leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Science  is  bidding  Uie  intelligent  look  in  with  careful  scru- 
tiny  upon  the  vegetable  création,  tliat  they  may  admire,  en- 
joy,  and  be  strengthened.  It  is  reudering  the  vocation  of  him 
who  ttlls  the  soil,  noble  and  gratifying.  It  stimulâtes  the 
heart  of  the  gardener  at  the  close  of  winter,  as  he  looks  upon 
the  fields,  with  the  consciousness  that  roots  are  stirring,  and 
buds  are  swelling,  and  that  in  a  little  wbile  the  whole  surface 
will  be  clothed  with  the  richest  emerald.  He  kuows  that 
some  unseen  agent  is  fashioning  with  précision  and  élégance 
every  blade  and  leaf.  As  summer  and  autumn  come,  he  fully 
uuderstands  that  some  unseen  handsows-the  meadows  with 
flowers,  and  liaugs  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  He  learus  of  the 
sculpter  who  carves  so  perfectly  the  apple  and  pear,  and  of 
the  limner  who  paints  the  grape  and  peaoh  with  purple  and 
gold.  Thus  eunobled  the  horticulturist  caunot  feel  that  he  is 
a  bondmau,  but  a  nobleman  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  grandest 
Works. 

A  natural  fesciuation  or  charm  appears  to  brood  about  trees 
and  leafage.  The  ancient  Orientais  fouiid  them  peopled  witli 
faines  and  fates.  Taught  by  the  oracles  of  the  forests,  the 
old  Egyptian  was  led  to  rear  hia  colossal  piles.  Tlie  Qreek 
found  their  favorite  deity  embosomed  in  laurel  at  Delphi. 
Plato  established  his  Academy  in  a  grove  of  olives.  Cicero 
would  often  flee  the  Forum  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  shades 
of  Baiae.  Who  can  rid  himself  of  the  influence  of  the  elm, 
whose  branches  l)ent  so  graoeftiUy  over  the  old  homestead  ; 
or  the  willow,  waving  over  the  mossy  well,  or  the  pebbly 
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brook  ;  or  the  oonioâl  fnaple,  standing  on  tbe  hill  as  sentioel 
in  sunshine  and  storm  ;  or  the  gnarled  beeoli,  ^owing  in  the 
angle  of  the  voade,  nnder  wbieh  children  so  deligbted  to 
sport  ;  or  tbe  orevgreen  -irhioh  ângs  its  sweet  requiem  eummer 
and  wiuter  ? 

We  areaipare  ihat  eome  baye  looked  npou  science  as  an 
innovator,  to  âeâtPoy'the>enohan|nient  of  the  grove  and  the 
woods,  rendering  vegetatiooi  of  no  favifaer  value  tlian  simply 
to  yield  hay  and  wood.  We  grant  that  qùachery  in  soienoe 
may  work  mischief.  We  know  that  balf-^ence  in  gardening 
bas  produced  failures  ;  tbat  it  has  foroed  pretended  fertiiisers 
npon  honest  oultivators  -of  the  soil  ;  beeanse  (^  this  aham, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  denoonce  soience  altogether.  Titne  îs 
required  to  test  a  theorgr.  What  was  connted  an  enthusiastic 
dream  in  Queen  Ëlisabeth's  time,  is  a  power  which  is  driving 
to^ay  vast  cargoes  of  wlieat  and  corn  aoross  land  and  sea. 

When  the  early  settlers  first  took  possession  of  tliis  cottu- 
try^  dense  foretts  covered  the  laiid,  and  larger  ^treame  tlian  àt 
présent  ran  on  to  the  sea.  The  atmosphère  was  not  so  sub- 
ject  to  sudden  fchanges,  and  the  Indian  Sammer  «ras  qnite 
certain  to  drop  its  week  of  wooing  warnkfeh  into  the  ^som  of 
November,  and  tlie  fleeey  snows  would  seeœ  quite  certaHi  io 
introdncc  winter  year  after  year  on  ahnost  a  précise  day. 
But  as  the  forests  were  oleared  away,  and  the  soil  broken^  the 
conditions  of  land  and  sky  began  to  change.  Those  earïy 
pioneers  were  fopced  tto  strtiggle  with  their  might  to  groW 
corn  sufficient  to  meet  their  necessities.  They  toilod  mndi, 
aoid  they  toiled  hard.  They  endeavored  to  do  hère  precisely 
what  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  Old  World  ;  but  they 
learned  -at  length  tliat  Bastem  industry  was  not  just  the  thiug 
fér  American  iands.  After  a  long  wliile  «hey  began  to  court 
science^  stodyhig  ittie  nature  of  tlie  soils,  and  die  ootiditiona 
of  tbe  climate,  so  tliat  tlie  outoome  Of  the  wild  apple  and 
grape  is  the  golden  ipippin  And  the  eatawba^  and  in  place  of  ma^ 
larial  marshes^  ^re  firailiiig  gardons  and  widcfly  extenâed 
meadows.  1  ho  suoeessfwl  farmer  and  gardener  are  now  quilt 
dépendent  on  ecieuoe.    It  aids  them  in  àiialyziiig  thek*  «ia> 
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nores  and  soilt,  and  adapting  feFttlicerB  to  the  w^nts  of  their 
fields.  AU  thèse. are  booiM  ^of  ecienpe  to  the  husbandofiaa, 
whether  in  the  orehard,  the  potato-patch^  or  the  flower-bed. 

Had  the  «arly  settlers  of  this  conntry  known  what  many 
now  undenstand,  tliey  would  not  ha?»  made  suoh  ha;?oc  among 
the  grand  old  forests.  They  w^rald  hâve  been  more  qMring 
of  many  trees  in  certain  looaltties,  whioh  would  hâve  proved 
Uessings  as  well  as  ornameuts.  Soine  may  say,  tf  soienoe  has 
done  suoh  wcHiders,  it  has  not  stopped  the  Oolorado  beetle  in 
its  march  eastward.  To  say  the  leaet,  the  pacis-green,  oapei- 
cum,  and  lime,  whioh  seienoe  has  placed  in  tlietr  way  musi 
hâve  greatly  impoded  their  progross,  and  in  many  instances 
strewn  the  ground  with  the  slain  of  tliese  unwelcome  pil* 
grims.  Soienoe  is  not  prétentions  ;  it  has  made  no  promises 
to  keep  ofif  the  graseliopper  pli^ue.from  unfortunate  Eaneae. 
The  Visitation  of  this  scourge  may  be  a  sort  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  to  prevent  any  more  fislse  tnduoementH  being  held  ont 
to  distnrb  honest  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States. 

For  years  after  our  railroads  began  to  centre  into  our  vU*- 
lages  and  cities,  tiie  dw^ellers  in  the  rural  districts  seemed  nn- 
easy,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  bent  on  selling  ont  and 
rushin^  into  town  to  live.  Bspeoially  was  this  the  case  with 
oar  yonng  mon.  Tbey  appeared  to  chemh  the  foolish  idea 
that  they  could  live  »pon  the  din  and  rush  of  tlie  town  ;  but 
sometime  since  many  were  made^onsmoustliis  wasa  mistahe, 
and  hâve  longed  for  the  open  fields  and  woods.  Now  the  city 
is  heing  oonsidered  the  plaoe  in  which  to  do  business,  but  the 
country  in  which  to  live.  Hâve  mot  our  iiard  times  been  con- 
vincing  the  people  of  this  ^tnith  ?  Hâve  they  not  tended  to 
force  many  of  our  young  raeii  from  tlie  overstocked  stores  and 
skops  out  npon  tlie  land,  that  tiiey  miirlit  heoome  producers  ? 
As  science  cornes  to  their  assistance  m\*i\  tbe  improved  spade, 
plow,  and  reaper,  why  may  tbey  not  become  the  true  yeomen 
of  our  country  ?  Througk  «geology,  botany,  -ohemistry,  zoolo- 
gy,  astronomy,  etc.,  tbe  rocks,  plants,  stars,  and  living  thiugs 
may  become  tlieir  frieiids  and  teaehers.     They  need  find  no 
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drudgery  iior  sameness  oouneoted  witli  this  oalling.  Their 
minds  inay  be  oonstautlj  refreshed  with  sooiething  new.  They 
can  oultÎTate  the  «oil  so  as  not  to  mu  it  to  waste  ;  eveii  they 
can  redoem  old  lands,  aiid  make  deaerto  bloasotn  as  the  rose. 
Ail  this  is  significaut  of  a  bright  future  to  our  Bepublic.  As 
its  surface  shall  be  dotted  orer  with  progreseive  minds  and 
diligent  hands,  farms  will  be  multiplied,  and  orchards  and 
gardons  will  smile  on  OTery  side.  Tbat  we  are  advancing  to 
such  a  State,  is  évident  from  the  fact  that  lands  are  being  im- 
proved,  and  eduoated  labor  is  in  great  demand  ;  that  agricul- 
tural  organisations  are  becoming  nu  mérous,  and  horticultural 
socleties  common,  weeklj  papers  and  annual  reports  of  land 
oultivatîon  are  being  read  in  nearly  every  home.  AU  thb  is 
full  of  hope.  Let  the  watchword  still  be  ^'  Ouward  !  "  and  the 
action  upward,  and  the  brightest  future  is  before  our  country. 
Her  lands  will  be  possessed  by  the  noblest  men  and  women. 
Unlike  scarcely  any  other  country,  her  people  will  own  the 
soil  they  tilL  Then  at  length  the  happiest  homes  and  churches, 
the  best  schools  and  institutions,  will  abound  in  ail  the  States. 
May  we  not  say  such  a  condition  is  possible,  yea,  probable  ? 

In  this  grand  work,  science  is  not  only  to  act  an  important 
part,  but  art  is  to  be  an  essential  helpmeet.  The  idéal  and 
beautiful  hold  eztensive  sway  in  this  world.  Thèse  are  the 
éléments  which  render  so  attractive  RaphaePs  Madonnas, 
Ruben's  Descent  from  tlie  Cross,  and  Bierstadt's  Yosemite. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  thèse  éléments  hâve  not  been  cultivated 
in  our  country  as  they  should  be  ?  Mr.  Carlyle,  perhaps, 
remarked  justly  when  he  said,  ^^  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  where  there  is  so  little  misery,  and  so  little  happiness, 
as  in  America."  It  is  true  we  hâve  been  earnest,  aspiring, 
and  intensely  utilitarian.  Our  people  hâve  been  determined 
to  be  independent  livers.  So  in  our  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
practical  science,  our  blood  has  become  heated  to  redness, 
and  our  nerves  over-tazed,  so  that  we  stand  in  need  of  some- 
thing  (o  calm  and  restore.  It  is  not  enough  to  care  for  our 
desires  and  intellectuel  facultiea  ;  we  hâve  idéal  tastes  and 
spiritual  sentiments  which  demand  attention^    Thèse  are  the 
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calming,  satisfying  forces  of  our  beîng.  Nezt  to  Ohristianity, 
it  would  seem,  art  is  the  fuUest  and  sweeteet  fountain  to  pour 
joy  into  the  seul.  This  statement  conid  not  be  questioned 
after  ezamîning  art-culture  in  the  old  world,  seeing  its  effects 
upoii  life  and  character.  It  is  regarded  there  a  necessity  in 
their  course  of  training.  Ihspect  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Âbbey,  and  you  cannot  regard  them  roerely  churches,  but 
mausolenms,  made  forever  beautiful  and  sacred  by  works  of 
taste  and  genius. 

Ali  possess  sBsthetic  sensibility  which  should  be  cultivated. 
Not  that  every  one  is  capable  of  becoming  a  Mozart,  or  a 
Phidias,  or  a  Titian,  any  more  than  a  Webster,  a  Lincoln,  or 
a  Stewart  ;  still  ail  feel  the  influence  of  beauty.  and  can  be 
West  by  its  almost  divine  power.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  introducing  drawing  into  our  System  of  éducation. 
If  in  our  State  capitals  and  larger  cities,  we  hâve  not,  as  yet, 
a  display  of  art-works,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
towns  of  France  and  Italy,  we  may  be  cheered  by  the  fact 
that  at  présent  the  best  and  largest  number  of  painters  and 
sculptors  of  any  nation  are  Americans.  We  ought  to  rejoice 
that  taste  is  expressing  itself  in  our  country  in  a  marked  de- 
vtree  in  planting  ont  hedges,  parks,  and  orchards.  Who  can 
refrain  from  being  grateful  to  that  Président  who  employed 
Mr.  Downing  to  beautify  the  waste  places  of  Washington, 
making  them  to-day  so  attractive  and  élégant  ?  Who  can  tell 
what  bénéficiai  results  those  décorations  will  bring  to  our  na- 
tion ? 

Ask  any  one  of  cultivated  taste,  who  bas  visited  Europe, 
what  struck  and  delighted  him  most  in  those  varied 
lands,  and  what  is  most  deeply  improssed  upon  his  heart,  and 
what  he  regards  most  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  ventnre  to 
say,  he  will  answer  without  hesitancy,  not  the  fine  paintings 
and  unique  statuary,  but  her  gardens,  lawns,  and  parks. 
Tiiese  illustrate  the  worth  of  assthetic  culture  as  much  as  the 
architecture  of  Wren  or  Aiigelo.  As  one  walks  through  the 
winding  avenues  of  St.  Gloud,  admiring  the  trees  and  plants, 
he  can  but  feel,  art  has  done  an  important  wdrk  hère.     The 
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exquisite  statues  of  the  Louvre  are  net  to  be  praised  more 
tban  the  gardens  ef  the  Tuilleries.  The  marTellous  displây 
of  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  not  more  surprising 
than  the  omamental  grounds  aronnd  it.  The  Kew  Gkirdens 
of  London,  the  Mowery  Valley  of  Edinboro,  and  the  Phœnix 
Park  of  Dublin,  are  full  of  captivating  charma.  Enter  the 
land  where  the  sensuous  almost  melts  away  into  the  spiritual, 
and  in  the  city  of  Florence,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the 
Ufizzi  and  Pitti  imply  that  art  has  nearly  culminated  in  the 
celestial,  and  yet  no  painting,  no  statuary,  no  architecture, 
stirs  the  whole  mind  like  the  Boboli  Oardens,  where  it  really 
appears  as  though  nature  and  art  had  vied  to  do  their  best 
work.  Visit  Rome  with  its  St.  Peter's  and  Vatican,  and  what 
scène  lives  more  vividly  in  memory  than  that  of  the  grounds 
around  the  Âlbanian  Villa  ?  And  in  what  does  tins  ail  con- 
sist  ?  Simply  in  walks,  flowers  and  trees  ;  the  useful  and 
beautiful  blended  into  the  most  perfect  harmony.  In  this  is 
seen  what  art  and  science  hâve  donc. 

The  influence  of  the  horticulturist  is  being  felt  in  our  land. 
We  are  privileged  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunesof  foreign  teachers,  making  as  much  improvement  on  their 
ways  and  means  as  possible.  Nature  has  been  truly  propi- 
tious  to  us.  We  hâve  the  greatest  variety  of  surface,  soil,  and 
dimate.  From  experiments  aiready  made,  we  hâve  learned 
that  art-gardening  can  be  made  a  success  in  our  country.  No 
one  can  question  this  who  has  visited  Boston  Common,  New 
York  Central  Park,  Mount  Auburn  and  Greenwood  Ceme- 
teries.  Then,  too,  inspecting  our  orchards,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  we  see  why  as  a  people  we  hâve  reason  to  press 
forward  in  this  noble  calling.  Those  following  it  are  certain 
to  advance  in  science  and  art.  Not  only  this  but  ail  living 
in  the  midst  of  such  works,  are  improved.  This  fact,  we  know, 
is  too  seldom  appreciated.  If  flowers  in  the  ball-room  are 
often  considered  a  luxury,  they  are  in  the  garden,  as  a  rule, 
regarded  a  delight.  Precisely  so  with  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures ;  if  used  by  some  to  pamper  pride  and  criminal  passion, 
by  others  they  become  real  possessions  of  the  soûl.    What 
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oue  eats,  or  drinks,  or  wears,  se  long  as  it  is  a  neoessity  to 
support  life,  is  no  more  his  property  than  the  air  he  breathes. 
The  latter  is  as  esseutial  as  the  former,  but  we  never  speak  of 
a  man's  wealth  of  air,  neither  ought  wç,  of  his  wealth  of  neo- 
essary  food.  But  whatever  ministers  to  his  intellectual  and 
SBSthetic  enjoyment,  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  and  is  not 
wasted  by  the  using,  yet  is  contiuually  lifting  the  soûl  into 
higher  conditions.  No  doubt  hère  is  the  strongest  possible 
reason  w^hy  we  should  beautify  home,  garden,  walk,  and  farm. 
By  thus  doing,  we  are  not  only  laboring  to  live,  but  to  live 
well.  A  distinguished  writer  has  divided  the  human  race 
into  '^  men  who  hâve  gardens,  libraries,  and  works  of  art,  and 
those  who  hâve  not  ;  the  former  will  include  ail  noble  per- 
sons,  except  a  few  who  make  the  world  their  garden,  or  mu- 
séum, while  the  people  who  hâve  not,  or  do  not  care  for  gar- 
dons, or  libraries,  but  for  nothing  but  money  or  luxuries,  will 
include  nothing  but  ignoble  persons." 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  be  specially  interested  in  plant-life. 
Gardening  is  one  of  the  ancient  arts.  The  Saored  Word 
refers  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  Adam  and  Noah  as 
workers  in  the  soil.  Moses  represents  gardons  ^'  as  located 
by  the  river-side,  having  cedars  by  the  waters,  and  the  whole 
land  watered  by  the  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs."  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  Assyrian  gardons  bordering  rivers.  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  describe  the  hanging  gardons  of  Babylon  and  Nin- 
eveh.  Homer  sings  of  the  gardons  of  Alcinous,  adorned  with 
trees  and  vines,  fuU  of  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
Pausanius  mentions  that  Academus  gave  a  lot  of  ground  to 
the  city  of  Athens  to  be  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers 
for  the  good  of  the  public  ;  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  thèse 
Works,  Plato's  Academy  was  established.  Arîstotle  taugbt 
his  disciples  philosophy  while  walking  in  a  garden.  Pliny, 
the  younger,  describes  his  Lauritian  Villa,  being  his  winter 
home,  and  his  Tuscan,  serving  as  his  summer  résidence,  as 
surrounded  by  beautiful  lands  bordered  with  rose-bushes, 
hedged  with  box  eut  into  the  shape  of  various  animais,  planted 
with  the  âg,  mulberry,  olive,  cypress,  and  planetree.    Yirgil 
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iu  his  Bucolics  and  Georgics  treats  at  leiigth  of  horticulture 
as  it  was  more  than  two  thousand  jears  ago.  He  describes 
most  of  the  shade  trees  known  to  us.  He  speaks  of  the  ivy^ 
acanthus,  poppy,  marigold,  and  violet.  He  is  in  favor  of 
.  grouping  plants  and  trees,  and  adorning  gardons  with  foun- 
tains  and  statuary.  Gliarlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
establislied  gardons,  prescribing  by  royal  edict  the  plants 
which  should  be  reared  in  them.  Gastle  and  couvent  gardons 
were  numerous  in  the  médiéval  âges.  Ât  the  présent  day  the 
Turk  expresses  his  idea  of  public  gardening  in  the  shaded 
resorts  little  above  Constantinople,  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  called  the  ''  sweet  waters  of  Europe  and  Asia."  But 
thèse  will  not  compare  favorably  with  hillsides  and  plains 
arour.d  the  villas  of  sunny  Italy.  Thèse  are  supplied  with 
flowers  and  plants  fairer  and  sweeter  than  those  that  decked 
the  head  of  Horace's  Lydia,  or  strewed  the  hier  of  Virgil's 
Daphnis.  The  French  hâve  displayed  no  finer  taste,  per- 
chance,  in  works  of  art  than  that  expressed  in  the  gardons  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  ot  the  Champs  Elysees, 
exhibiting  the  beauty  of  the  curved  line,  and  the  romance  of 
fable  and  allegory. 

In  gardening,  the  Englisli  delight  in  the  useful  and  beauti- 
fui.  They  place  in  contrast  the  finished  plat  and  the  un- 
trimmed  thicket.  They  aim  especially  at  congruity  iji  group- 
ing and  eleurance  in  individual  forms.  Their  buildings,  hedges, 
rustic  fences,  orchards,  and  meadows,  show  that  they  liave 
become  adepts  in  cultivating  tlie  land.  Colonies  hâve  usually 
emulated,  if  not  rivalled,  their  mother  countries  in  works  of 
art.  Homer  in  poetry  and  Appelles  in  painting,  and  the 
gardeners  of  Ephesus  and  Rhodes,  wère  in  advance  of  those  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  Our  country  ouglit  to  surpass?  the  lands 
of  Europe  in  improveraeuts.  In  the  early  liistory  of  our  colo- 
nies différent  methods  of  tilling  the  land  were  introduced  by 
English  and  French  séttlers  ;  in  the  north  the  former  lield 
the  sway,  and  in  the  soutli,  the  latter. 

The  geolos^ical  structure  of  our  country  furnishes  an  unlim- 
ited  field  for  every  possible  variety  of  horticulture.     In  nearly 
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every  State  we  discover  the  condition  of  three  zones  —  the 
lofty  peaks  with  the  dark  firs,  of  the  frigid  ;  the  wavy  hills  cov- 
ered  with  the  maple,  apple,  and  chestnut  of  the  higher  tem- 
perate  :  and  the  level  savannas  adonied  with  the  willow,  peach, 
and  grape.  Being  of  virgin  soil,  its  plats  and  parks  may  be 
made  to  partake  of  any  form  which  art  and  science  can  sug- 
gest.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  pay  déférence  to  beauty  of  shape 
as  well  as  to  iitility  ?  If  lands  are  properly  laid  out  and  taste- 
fully  cultivated,  is  not  their  value  enhanced  so  as  more  than 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  labor  and  expense  ?  Who  does 
not  like  to  see  flower-beds  in  front  of  the  vegetable  garden, 
the  stable  hidden  by  the  dwelling-house,  the  orchard,  plowed 
fields,  pastnres,  grèves,  and  lines  of  trees,  ail  neatly  and 
properly  adjusted  ?  Americans  ought  to  cultivate  their  nat- 
ural  fondness  for  the  picturesque,  the  novel,  and  the  antique. 
In  improving  our  lands  this  can  be  fuUy  accomplished  and 
realized.  Trees  and  ledges,  grottoes  and  grèves,  the  wild  and 
tame,  furnish  the  picturesque  ;  various  colors  of  leafage  and 
petal,  the  mingliug  of  witd  aud  cultivated  plants,  the  straight 
and  curved  paths,  are  constantly  introducing  the  new  ;  artifi- 
cial  walls  in  apparent  dilapidation,  broken  colmuns,  or  dead 
trees  covered  with  ivy,  are  sure  reminders  of  the  antique.  It 
should  be  our  ambition  as  a  nation,  if  not  to  lead,  at  least  to 
march  in  the  van  of  civilization.  We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  receiving,  but  we  should  be  able  to  give  back  better  things 
than  hâve  been  bestowed  upou  us.  If  we  would  give  glory 
aud  dignity  to  our  country,  let  the  lives  of  the  truly  heroic 
be  commemorated  in  our  hearls  and  in  our  works  of  art. 

As  a  traveller  passes  through  the  cities  of  Europe,  he  is  struck 
by  theart-worksinalraost  everycity  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  their  heroes  and  distinguished  characters.  Entering  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  St.  Petérs,  he  is  conscious  at  once  that  he 
is  in  a  temple  of  famé  as  well  as  of  religion.  In  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  he  realizes  that  the  miles  of  pictures  and  statues 
are  intended  to  immortalize  the  glory  of  France.  Near  Mu- 
nich he  looks  upon  Rumshall,  a  doric  portico  resembling  the 
Propylœa  of  ancient  Athens,  whose  niches  are  being  fiUed 
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with  statues  and  busts  and  wliose  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
largest  bronze  statue  in  the  world,  ail  designed  to  give  char- 
acter  to  the  history  of  Bavaria.  Such  patronage  is  proper. 
It  cultivâtes  love  for  true  national  beauty  and  greatness.  So 
our  country  should  pay  honor  to  the  naines  that  throw  spé- 
cial lustre  upon  her  history,  by  embalming  thein  in  works  of 
natural  and  cultivated  art.  No  other,perhaps,  can  lead  our 
nation  forward  so  successluUy  as  that  wliich  serves  to  grâce 
home  and  country  witli  works  of  taste  and  culture.  Let  art 
and  science  do  their  best  work  hère  in  bsautifying  towns  and 
cities,  and  in  the  years  to  corne  our  land  will  not  be  shorn 
altogether  of  its  woods,  but  forests  will  be  preserved  in  cer- 
tain localities  for  the  health  ot  the  nation,  parks  will  be  mul- 
tiplied  and  improved,  our  commons  and  public  grounds  will 
be  adorned  with  plants  and  trees,  marbles  and  fountains, 
comiueuiorating  the  deeds  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  the 
hosts  of  noble  and  culturcd  soûls  that  wrought  so  faithfuUy 
for  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  woild.  If  this  work 
apparently  moves  slow,  it  is  because  of  its  greatness  and  real 
worth  to  humanity.  The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  at  Dresden 
is  not  the  resuit  of  a  day's  thought  and  toil.  Tlmt  is  the  out- 
come  of  untiring  study  and  labor  of  many  years.  Raphaël 
was  able  to  produce  that  peerless  picture  only  after  having 
examined  the  beauties  and  expressions  of  almost  countlcss 
faces  and  forms.  That  is  a  painting  to  live,  because  it  embod- 
ies  80  much  of  mind  and  heart.  Viewing  it  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  admired  ;  and  examining  it  for  the  ten  thousandth  tinie, 
it  develops  new  beauties  and  attractions.  So  let  it  be  with  ail 
exalted  work,  and  it  will  live  to  bless  the  âges  to  corne. 


Article  XXI. 

The  Oospelfor  ail  the  World. 

The  Gospel  is  for  ail  the  world,  and  is  to  be  preached  "  to 
cvery  créature,"  because  ail   mcn  need  it.     It  is  a  rule  of 
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righteonsness,  in  following  winch  ail  men  may  make  the  most 
of  themselves,  and  do  the  most  for  others  of  their  race.  The 
wrongs  and  abominations  of  mankind  abound  because  of  their 
failure  to  apprehend  and  obej  it.  It  is  the  Golden  Bule 
demoustrated  ;  the  practical  working  of  the  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  If  the  world 
•does  not.  need  tins  blessing  most  of  ail  things  else,  we  greatly 
misiinderstand  ils  past  history  and  its  présent  condition. 

Then,  ail  men  can  understand  the  Gospel.  It  commends 
itself  to  their  reason.  Its  religion  is  in  accord  with  the  com- 
mon  sensé  of  mankind.  The  objection  to  much  of  the  theol- 
ogy  called  Christian  in  the  past  and  présent  is,  that  it  is  not 
of  tins  character.  It  will  not  bear  the  test  of  fair  reasoning. 
It  talks  of  mystery  when  it  is  asked  to  explain  an  absurdity, 
and  does  not  seem  to  see  tliat  what  is  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
love,  with  men,  is  the  same  carried  ont  to  infinity  in  God  the 
Father.  Intelligent  and  educated  Pagans  coming  in  contact 
with  our  Christian  missionaries,  often  propose,  questions  to 
them  which  évince  the  weakness  of  a  theology  calling  itself 
Christian,  and  which  is  not  based  on  the  primitive  Gospel. 
The  Pa^^an  asks,  "  How  can  your  Christianity  vindicate  the 
gooduess  of  God,  when  it  teaches  that  He  created  soûls, 
knowing  beforehand  that  they  would  be  doomed  to  an  endless 
hell  ?  Supposing  that  some  of  your  own  friends  go  to  hell, 
and  you  to  heaven,  could  you  know  of  it  without  grief?  and 
if  you  could  not,  how  could  heaven  be  a  state  of  enjoyment  to 
you  ?  Supposing  of  husband  and  wife,  one  goes  to  heaven, 
and  one  to  hell,  would  not  the  one  in  heaven  grieve  because 
ôf  thîs  séparation  ?  and  if  so,  what  would  such  a  heaven  be  to 
the  bereaved  one  ?  "  Thèse  are  actual  questions  put  to 
Christian  missionaries,  who,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  vindi- 
cate the  Divine  Gooduess  in  answering  them,  are  obliged  to 
end  with  the  acknowledgment,  "  We  cannot  exactly  tell  ;  we  do 
not  know  ;  "  only  to  hear  their  replies  and  their  teaching  thus 
contemptuously  summed  up  :  "  You  do  not  know  !  you  do 
not  know  !  You  always  come  to  this,  and  stop.  What  is  your 
sacred  Book  good  for,  if  it  does  not  make  thèse  things  plainer  ?  " 
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The  Christian  Gospel  itiYoWes  no  such  doctrines  as  are^ 
hère  taught  by  the  Christian  missionarj.  It  can  answer  ail 
sach  queries  of  learned  Paganism,  and  answer  tbem  too  so  as 
to  command  Uie  attention  and  favorable  considération  of  the- 
one  who  proposes  them.  It  is  such  a  Gospel  as  this  that  Pa- 
gauism  needs  everywhere,  and  such  as  we  belieye  it  will  one 
day  hear  and  faithfuUy  accept.  For  nothing  short  of  it  can 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  His  children,  and  bring  them  to 
love  and  live  for  one  another. 

The  command  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  to  ''  preach  tho 
Gospel  to  every  créature,"  îs  a  call  upon  ail  churches  for 
missionary  effort.  Because  the  destiny  of  Christ's  kingdom 
is  that  of  uuiversal  dominiou.  The  prophecy  in  Daniel  is 
explicit,  as  the  Lord's  Messiah  is  predicted.  ^'  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that 
ail  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  him,  his  do- 
miniou is  an  everlasting  dominion  whicli  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  that  whîch  shall  not  be  destroyed.  The 
kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  ail  dominions  shall  serve  him."  ^ 

Work  has  already  becn  doue,  showing  what  yet  this  Christ- 
power  may  effect.  Tlie  brightness  of  the  Gospel  day  is  to 
hâve  increase.  Human  society  is  to  be  permeated  witli  the 
principles  and  truths  of  Christianity.  Into  social,  civil  and 
national  life  Christ  shall  be  received  as  lawgiver  and  king. 
AU  that  iilled  the  prophet's  eye  is  to  be  realized,  wlien  to  his 
enraptured  vision  earth  was  seen  ^^  fiUed  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  ^  And  that 
which  reajly  represents  Christ  and  his  work  hère  is  to  be  the 
instrumentality  by  which  this  glorious  resuit  shall  be  reached. 
Christ  having  already  come  in  his  kingdom,  is  hère  to  romain, 
and  will  continue  in  and  with  his  Church,  until  ''  the  king- 
doms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdums  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jésus  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  * 

1  Daniel  vii.  14, 27.  .  2  Uatab  zi.  9.  *  Rey.  xi.  16. 
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Thîs  true  Church  looks  forward,  iiot  backward.  It  means 
efifort,  strife,  accomplisbment,  victory.  A  church  that  thinks 
otherwise,  that  takes  a  hopeless  and  gloomj  view  of  the  great 
field  of  Christian  action  —  that  deems  the  world  growing 
worse,  and  sin  and  wrong  too  formidable  to  be  overcome,  is 
not  fit  for  this  grand  crusade  into  which  Chrîstiauity  sum- 
aïons  us  ail.  To  win  victories  for  Christ,  the  heart  must  be 
bopeful.  It  is  said  that  Admirai  Dupont  was  once  explain- 
ing  to  Admirai  Farragut  the  reasons  why  he  failed  to  enter 
-Charleston  harbor  with  his  fleet  of  iron  clads.  He  gave  this, 
and  that,  and  the  other  reason.  Farragut  remained  silent 
uutil  he  was  through,  and  then  said,  ^^  Ah  !  Dupont,  there 
was  one  reason  more."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  "  You  did  not 
believe  you  could  do  it."  A  church  disbelieving  in  the  world's 
<5onversion,  will  fail  to  accompUsh  it.  That  which  kept  Liv- 
ingstone  undaunted,  and  bore  him  on  through  numberless 
périls,  until  he  died  kneeling  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
was  the  thought,  **  Africa  for  Christ  !  " 

And  this  grand  conviction  bas  been  at  work  in  every  âge  of 
the  Church's  bistory.  You  witness  it  in  the  first  apostles. 
AU  of  them  were  living  and  active  missionaries.  Paul  was. 
■**  AU  for  Christ,"  was  his  conviction.  He  asked  service,  not 
payment  ;  battle,  not  victory.  How  his  living  power  lias 
€ome  down  to  us  through  the  âges  !  For  three  centuries  after 
him  the  Church  had  this  missionary  enthusiasm.  They  sent 
out  their  heralds  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  then 
known  to  them.  TJlphilas  in  the  Fourth  century  carried  the 
Oospel  to  the  Goths  :  St.  Columba,  in  the  Sixth,  to  lonia  ; 
and  Columbanus  to  the  Swiss  Lakes.  In  the  Seventh  cen- 
tury, Qregory  sent  St.  Augustine  to  become  the  first  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  when  England  had  accepted 
Christianity,  she  sent  WUlibrod,  in  the  Eighth  century,  to 
Northern  Germany,  and  St.  Boniface  to  the  ThUringîan  wUds. 
The  Scandinavian  Vikings  who  had  "  become  the  scourge  of 
nations  and  the  scourge  of  every  sea,"  in  the  Eleventh  century, 
were  won  by  Olaf  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  prelimînary 
work  of  the  missionary  apostolate  in  Europe  was  effected.^ 

<  "  Salntiy  Worken/*  by  Canon  Farrar. 
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In  the  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries,  Raymond  LuUi 
and  Francis  Xavier  gave  évidence  of  a  missionary  enthusiast» 
equal  to  any  the  Christian  Church  has  known.  Their  Catholi- 
cism  was  broader  than  that  of  any  sect.  They  lived,  wrought^ 
suffered,  and  died  for  Christ  and  for  Humanity. 

In  other  days,  and  by  other  agencies,  the  work  wcnt  on^ 
The  missionary  spirit  entered  and  fiUed  other  soûls,  and  ail 
sects  were  moved  more  or  less  by  it  to  action.  The  Moraviau 
missionaries  in  Greenland  went  with  zeal  into  the  work. 
Elliot  and  Branierd,  apostles  to  the  American  Indiaus,  and 
Henry  Martin  in  the  far  East  ;  Judson,  Heber,  Colton  and 
Marsden,  ail  hâve  made  luminous  the  pages  of  Christian  mis- 
sionary history.  John  Williams,  the  intrepid  and  indomita-^ 
ble,  murden^d  among  tho  heathen  of  Erromango,  Bishop 
Makenzie,  dying  amid  the  malarious  swamps  of  Zambesî,  and 
David  Livingston,  the  great  African  pioneer  of  this  génération,, 
and  the  great  foe  of  the  slave  trade,  breathing  his  last  in  his- 
hut  at  Ulala,  and  leaviniç  in  his  journal  the  Christian  appeal,. 
"  Who  will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world  ?  "  Thèse 
are  records  coming  down  to  our  time,  challenging  attention,, 
and  stirring  us  to  a  new  sensé  of  Christian  responsibility. 

We  hâve  spoken  of  the  workers  now  departed,  but  whose 
Works  still  follow  them,  and  are  fresh  inducements  to  new 
efforts  in  the  great  field  of  missions.  And  thjiB  iield  has  beea 
widening  out  beyond  ail  former  bounds.  On  varions  shore» 
we  find  the  standard  of  the  cross  upreared.  The  Christian 
faith,  enthusiasm,  self-denial,  industry,  statesmanship  m 
planning,  and  liberality  in  supporting  ail  embodied  in  thi& 
one  interest  recognized  under  this  one  head,  Foreign  Missions, 
is  worthy  the  profoundest  attention  and  study  of  every  one 
professing  the  least  degree  of  heart  interest  in  those  burning^ 
words  of  the  model  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  corne,  Thy  will  be 
donc  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  events  are  nqt  announced 
in  the  newspapers  and  missionary  periodiçals  which  mark 
another  station  in  the  march  of  the  Gospel.  It  would  be  well 
if  ail  the  churches  gave  more  attention  and  thought  to  thi» 
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signiiicant  fact.  For  example,  the  Miêmnary  Herald  explain  s 
the  chauges  that  hâve  beeu  wrouglit  in  India  since  the  first 
missionaries  went  there,  remarking, 

**The  devoted  missionary,  Henry  Martin,  once  said,  that  if 
he  ever  saw  a  Hindoo  converted,  it  would  be  like  seeing  a 
dead  man  rise  from  the  grave.  Had  he  livod  till  this  time  he 
might  hâve  seen  600,000  such  converts.  Pifty  years  ago,  a 
Society  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Cal- 
cutta, to  advocate  the  practice  of  biirning  widows  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  they  even  established  a 
paper  to  advocate  this  horrible  custom.  Now  there  is  no 
burning  of  widows,  no  hook  swînging,  and  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  little  children  are  no  longer  pushed  into  the  Ganges. 
The  religion  of  Christ,  by  its  missionaries,  has  wrought  thèse 
and  other  changes.'' 

From  Fiji  the  English  governor  of  the  Island  writes  of  its 
inhabitants  : 

"  Ont  of  a  population  of  about  120,000,  102,000  are  now 
regular  worshippers  in  the  churches,  wliich  number  800,  ail 
well  built  and  completed.  In  every  family  there  is  morning 
and  evening  woi*ship.  Over  12,000  children  are  in  attend- 
ance  in  the  1,584  Christian  day  schools.  The  heathenism 
which  still  exists  in  the  raountain  districts,  surrounded  as  it 
is  on  ail  sides  by  a  Christian  population  on  the  coast,  is  rap- 
idly  dying  ont." 

Facts  like  thèse  are  certainly  an  inducement  to  wakeful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  professed  friends  of  the  Christian  cause. 
There  are  those,  however,  in  ail  Christian  communities  and 
congrégations  who  are  exceedingly  given  to  drowsiness  on 
this  subject.  We  hâve  quite  too  large  a  number  of  them  in 
our  own  congrégations.  They  do  not  see  the  utility  of  this 
foreign  mission  work.  As  one  of  our  own  thoughtful  minis- 
ters  not  long  ago  wrote  : 

^^  A  good  deal  of  cheap  ridicule  has  been  heaped  on  heatben 
missions  ;  and  il  has  grown  to  be  a  species  of  cant  to  déride 
the  zeal  of  those  who  pass  by  pagans  at  their  own  doors  to 
waste  sympathy  and  money  on  the  conteuted  ignorance  of 
far-away  barbarians."  ^ 

<  Rev.  I.  M.  Atwood. 
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But  this  indifférence  is  unwcHthy  of  a  mind  capable  of  hear- 
ing  and  heediufç  the  direction  of  our  Lord,  "  Go  ye  into  ail 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  créature." 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  more  directly  in  référence  to 
the  missionary  enterprise,  in  this  widest  view  of  it,  as  con- 
nected  with  our  own  Church.  We  cannot  évade  the  force, 
any  more  than  we  can  the  meaning  of  thèse  words  of  the 
Master.  We  surely  understand  that  the  Gospel  is  for  the 
spiritual  blessing  of  every  member  of  the  human  family. 
This  is  our  Christian  Universalism  which  we  aver  to  the 
world,  which  we  désire  should  be  preached,  and  understood, 
and  accepted  by  ail  men  everywhere.  We  hâve  no  disposi- 
tion to  keep  this  truth  of  its  universality  in  the  background, 
while  other  statements  of  Christian  truth  are  insisted  on.  It 
is  to  us  one  of  the  fundamentals  ;  and  one  reason  why  we 
esteem  our  denominational  Name  more  highly  than  any  other 
(while  Christian  sects  exist),  is,  that  the  name  so  completely 
comprehends  and  affirms  the  regenerating  power  of  Divine 
truth  and  love  with  every  soûl  of  mankind. 

To  the  work  of  Home  Missions  our  Church  is  giving  a  more 
direct  attention  that  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In  most  of  our 
States,  where  we  bave  any  considérable  représentation,  a  State 
Missionary  is  actively  at  work  ;  and  as  the  claims  of  this  en- 
terprise are  fairly  and  earnestly  set  before  our  people,  the 
reasonableness  and  significance  of  them  are  the  more  clearly 
seen  and  readily  responded  to.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
more  the  need  of  this  work  is  felt,  the  clearer  will  become 
the  perception  of  the  grand  meaning  of  that  call  of  the  Mas- 
ter, "  Go,  teach  ail  nations." 

We  are  glad  that  our  churches  and  denominational  journals 
are  giving  heed  to  this  call,  and  are  beginning  to  discuss  its 
bearings  on  our  true  church  life  and  prosperity.  We  hâve 
not«d  a  plea  in  one  of  our  Western  journals  in  favor  of  Home 
Missions,  setting  forth  their  claims  to  the  exclusion,  however, 
of  an  equal  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  mission  work  abroad. 
The  plea  runs  tbus  :  flvery  one  knows  that  tliere  are  millions 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  hâve  never  heard  a  sermon 
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setting  forth  our  faith  ;  that  this  faitb  is  to  a  great  extent 
despîsed  and  condemned  ;  that  înîquity  of  every  description 
abounds  among  the  masses  ail  over  tbe  land  ;  that  the  com- 
ing  years  are  Araught  with  momentous  issues,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  modem  civilization  is  to  be  tested  and  tried, 
whether  it  be  "  a  permanent  reality  or  a  dissolving  view." 
Shall  ail  this  evil  be  left  behind,  that  foreign  missions  may 
be  benefitted  by  the  preaching  of  our  faith  ?  Our  home  mis- 
sionary  movements  do  not  thrive  to  any  such  extent  that  we 
can  look  abroad  for  further  glory.  We  bave  hardly  an  enter- 
prise  that  is  not  cramped  for  means.  Will  not  our  Church 
be  falôe  to  its  trust,  if,  unheeding  the  Macedonian  cry  for  help 
that  comes  up  from  our  own  land,  it  turns  its  énergies  into 
some  savage  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

Tô  ail  of  which  it  may,  we  think,  be  very  truthfuUy  replied  : 
According  to  our  actual  means  and  opportunities,  so  should 
be  our  endeavors.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  work  impossi- 
bilities,  but  just  to  heed  the  call  of  the  Master  upon  ail  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  churches  in  the  light  of  the  Universalism 
which  it  involves.  It  signifies  that  we  accept  the  meaning, 
aùd  work  accordingly.  We  do  not  advocate  in  any  sensé  the 
neglecting  of  one  duty  to  attend  to  another  ;  nor  do  we  see 
that  our  work  in  foreign  missions  can  be  largely  entered  into 
until  we  hâve  made  our  churches  stronger  in  faith,  in  conse- 
craticn,  in  material  means,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  cause,  than  it  is  now.  But  we  eau  do  something 
in  this  direction,  as  other  sects  bave  done,  and  more  and  more 
as  we  beoome  used  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  are  fired 
with  missionary  enthusiasm,  as  bave  been  ail  Christians  who 
hâve  realized  most  deeply  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  great, 
needy,  unbelieviug,  and  sinful  world. 

That  our  cause  at  home  will  sufifer  because  of  our  duties 
doue  abroad,  we  bave  no  reason  for  believing.  Ask  any  of 
the  sects, —  we  mean  the  wise  and  devoted  among  them, —  if 
they  bave  really  felt  that  because  of  their  support  of  the 
Christian  cause  in  f(»reign  lands,  their  churches  at  home  bave 
grown  weak,  and  the  missionary  work  bere  bas  fallen  off  ? 
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Do  we  not  know  wliat  their  reply  would  be  ?  "  The  more  we 
hâve  giveii  abroad,  the  greater  has  been  our  real  gain  at  liome, 
in  character,  and  in  inspiration  to  new  endeavor.  We  liave 
felt  that  our  church  has  gained  a  higher  plane  of  observation 
and  eifort,  and  insured  to  itself  a  higher  représentation  hon- 
orable to  the  Christian  name."  Even  so  would  it  be  with  us. 
It  would  do  our  faithful  believers  at  home  good  to  know  what 
was  going  on  abroad  as  the  resuit  of  their  Christian  prayer 
and  faithfulness.  No,  this  is  poor  reasoniiig,  the  more  we  do 
for  Christ  the  weaker  we  become  !     It  is  just  tlïe  other  way. 

And  as  to  tliis  supposition  that  so  long  as  there  is  so  much 
Christian  work  to  be  done  in  our  own  land,  it  is  unadvisable 
to  interest  our  churches  in  missionary  work  in  other  lands» 
do  we  not  see  that  it  might  be  urged  in  the  future  at  any 
time  just  as  well  as  now  ?  When  will  the  day  corne  when  we 
shall  find  this  Christian  work  with  the  masses  so  well  done  at 
home,  that  we  may  then  begin  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
field  inviting  our  labors  for  the  darkened  ones  on  foreign 
shores  ?  Other  churches  hâve  many  unoccupied  home-fields, 
and  must  be  conscious  of  this  great  call  at  home  for  urgent 
and  continued  exertion.  But  we  should  not  think  them  Wise, 
because  of  this  to  advocate  the  withdrawing  of  ail  Chistian 
missions  from  the  heathen.  If  this  argument,  therefore,  does 
not  apply  to  other  churches  as  a  reason  for  not  heeding  the 
call  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  in  behalf  of  "  ail  nations,"  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  urged  by  us.  Are  we  not  also 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  under  this  same  heavenly  command  ? 
There  is,  we  think,  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  call  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  work 
it  involves,  where  men  can  évince  by  their  works  that  they 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  There  is  a  good  state- 
ment  of  this  thonght  in  an  account  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  E*  Skinner, 
of  Oeorgia,  and  a  wealthy  layman  opposed  to  foreign  missions. 
To  the  solicitations  of  the  Doctor  for  aid  in  this  work,  he  was 
promptly  repulsed  with  the  reply,  "  1  do  not  believe  in  for- 
eign missions.  I  will  not  give  anything  except  to  home  mis- 
sions.   I  want  what  I  give  to  benefit  my  neighbors.''    ^^  Just 
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so,"  said  Dr.  Skinner,  "  now  please  tell  me  who  are  your 
neiglibors  ?  "  "  Why,  those  arouiid  me,"  replied  the  brother. 
"  Do  you  mean  those  whose  land  joins  yours  ?  "  inquired  the 
Doctor.  "  Yes."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  S.,  "  how  miich  land  do 
you  own  ?  "  *'  About  five  hundred  acres,"  was  the  answer. 
"  How  jar  down  do  you  owii  ?  "  "  Why,  I  iiever  thought  of 
that  belore,  but  I  suppose  I  own  half-way  through."  '*  Ex- 
actly,"  said  Dr.  S.,  "  I  suppose  you  do,  and  I  want  this  money 
for  the  Chinese  —  the  men  whose  land  jovM  yours  on  the  bot- 
tom^  The  hardened  brother  had  never  thought  of  that,  and 
gave  a  good  sum  for  foreign  missions. 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  in  lus  excellent  work  on  "  The  Scrip- 
ture  Doctrine  of  Rétribution,"  speaking  of  the  cluirches  of 
Third  Century,  most  of  whose  mcmbers  were  believers  in  the 
final  restoration  of  ail  soûls,  affirms  that  they  were  the  most 
zeah^us  and  devoted  Christians  of  that  âge  in  personal  piety 
and  active  missionary  labors.  They  sent  out  the  Gospel  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  Are  we  worthy  to  be  their 
représentatives  in  the  acceptance  and  promulgation  of  our 
holy  faith  ?  The  évidence  we  raay  give  that  we  are,  is,  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  look  into  this  great  subject  of  the 
Cliristian  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  enlightened  zeal 
with  which  we  espouse  and  seek  to  promote  it. 

Taking  up  our  yearly  Churoh  RegUter^  we  find  noted  therein 
one  missionary  at  work  abroad  (Mrs.  Soûle  in  Scotland),  in 
a  humble  way  to  be  sure,  but  making  such  a  report  of  her 
work  as  must  commend  itself  to  ail  the  friends  of  our  cause 
who  give  ear  to  the  accounts  of  her  doings  which  reach  us 
from  time  to  time  through  our  Church  journals.  She  is  an 
honor  to  us,  and  deserves  the  united  heart  sympathy  and  aid 
of  ail  the  faithfui  in  our  churches.  God  hasten  the  day  when 
that  which  her  work  now  indicates  shall  be  going  on  in  other 
lands,  to  Uie  far  greater  honor  of  our  own  dear  Church,  and 
to  the  glory  of  its  heavenly  and  triumphant  Founder. 

We  hâve  said  that  the  Oospel,  as  our  Churcli  recognizes  it, 
is  such  as  ail  heathendom  —  ail  of  our  race  needs.  Its  ^^  glad 
tidings  "  embrace  ail  that  in  volves  the  highest  good  of  man- 
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kind  under  the  paternal  governmeiit  of  6od  ;  the  truth  tbat 
be  reigiis  in  righteousness,  and  that  under  bis  administration 
sin  and  wrong  cannot  prosper,  and  wîll  bring  inévitable  woe 
to  tbose  wbo  would  upbold  tbem  ;  tbat  rigbteousness  is  always 
safety,  and  its  work  peace  ;  and  tbat  because  rigbteousness 
prédominâtes,  it  sball  overcome  evil,  and  bring  ail  soûls 
tbrougb  itB  beavenly  attractiveness  to  tbe  obédience  rendered 
bj  filial  love.  For  sucb  a  Gospel  beatbendom  is  waiting,  in 
its  deploi*able  need.  Wboever  will  read  attentively  tbe  con- 
versations of  Mr.  Stanley,  during  bis  late  tour  tbrougb  ^^  tbe 
Dark  Continent,"  witb  one  ot  tbe  ablest  cbiefs  of  tbe  African 
tribes,  on  tbe  comparative  claims  of  tbe  Cbristian  and  beatben 
religions,  will  plainly  see  bov  reasonable  and  clear,  in  tbe 
very  nature  ot  tbings  must  bave  seemed  our  own  boly  faitb, 
could  its  claims  but  reacb  tbe  understandings  and  bearts  of 
tbis  cbief  and  bis  numerous  peoples.  As  we  read  tbese  inter- 
views, tbe  expressive  words  of  tbe  Hebrew  Psalmist,  "  Etbî- 
opia  sball  stretcb  out  ber  bands  to  6od,"  seemed  invested 
witb  a  new  and  most  significant  meaning. 

Tbe  distinguisbed  German  divine,  Dr.  Tbedore  Cbristleib, 
in  bis  able  lîttle  volume  on  "  Protestant  Foreigu  Missions," 
States  certain  facts  wbicb  are  in  tbe  bigbest  degree  encourag- 
ing  to  ail  Cbristians  believing  in  tbe  susceptibility  of  man  even 
in  bis  lowest  estat«,  of  spiritual  improvement,  and  rejecting 
tbe  old  assertion  of  bis  utter  depravity.    He  writes  : 

^^  To-day  tbe  Portuguese  can  no  longer  maintain  tbat  tbe 
Botteutots  are  a  i*ace  of  apes,  incapable  of  Cbristianizatiou. 
You  can  no  longer  find  written  over  cburcb-doors  in  Cape 
Golony,  ^  Dogs  and  Hotteutots  not  admitted,'  as  at  tbe  time 
wben  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp  fougbt  tbere  for  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe 
downtrodden  natives.  To-day  no  one  could  be  found  to  agrée 
witb  tbe  Frencb  governor  of  tbe  island  of  Bourbon,  wbo  called 
out  to  tbe  first  missiouarv  to  Madagascar,  ^  So  you  will  make 
tbe  Malagasy  Cbristians  l  Impossible  !  tliey  are  mère  brutes, 
and  bave  no  more  sensé  tban  irrational  cattle  ;  *  since  tbere 
are  bundreds  of  Cbristian  congrégations  establisbed  tbere, 
wliicb  bave  now,  counting  tbose  only  of  tbe  London  Mission, 
886  ordained  native  pastors,  156  native  evangelists,  and  8,468 
native  lay  preacbers  and  Bible-readers." 
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The  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  its  last  meeting  in  New  York, 
declared  as  the  resuit  of  its  expérience  in  missionary  work, 
^'  that  no  race  is  so  spiritually  dead  that  it  cannot  be  quick- 
ened  into  new  life  by  the  ^  glad  tidings  '  ;  no  language  is  so 
barbarous  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  translated  into  it  ;  np  in- 
dividual  heathen  so  brutish  that  he  cannot  become  a  new 
créature  in  Christ  Jésus."  In  view  of  this  a£Girmation,  based, 
we  hâve  no  doubt,  on  fact,  what  encouragement  has  the  be- 
liever  in  Christian  Universalism  to  work  for  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  this  great  body  of  humanity,  and  how  should 
he  conf ront  with  it  that  shameful  pretension  that  a  burning 
zeal  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  is  of  doubtful  utility  ! 

Dr.  Hedge,  in  his  very  able  work,  entitled,  "  Ways  of  the 
Spirit,"  makes  this  statement  respecting  Libéral  Christianity, 
as  viewed  trom  his  (Unitarian)  stand-point  : 

"  Whatever  its  theological  merits,  Libéral  Christianity  is 
not  ecclesiastically  a  good  working  faith.  It  dwell^  too  much 
in  inquiry,  is  too  '  sîcklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,^ 
to  succeed  in  sectarian  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.'' 

We  cannot  possibly  consider  this  characteristic  of  a  religion 
called  Christian,  as  a  commendable  one.  It  may  be  higbly 
regarded  by  some  scholars  and  thinkers,  conservative  believers 
in  the  slow,  leavening  process  of  truth,  by  those  averse  to  any 
excess  of  the  emotional,  and  opposed  to  organized,  active 
efforts  for  evangelizing  the  masses.  But  whatever  other  term 
we  may  apply  to  such  a  religion,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it 
does  not  savor  strongly  of  the  New  Testament  kind.  That 
signifies  aggressiveness,  zeal,  a  missionary  force  that  goes  out 
to  propagate  its  kind,  to  tum  men  ^^  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk>d." 

One  other  word.  Let  us  understand  just  how  this  whole 
subject  appeals  to  us  as  believers  in  the  Gospel  of  Qod's  Uni- 
versal  grâce.  It  keeps  ail  the  time  before  us  just  what  we 
are  to  live  for,  and  just  what  we  are  to  do.  It  takes  us  out 
of  ail  indifférence  and  dreaminess,  ail  resting  in  time  and 
change  to  eflfect  this  great  work  of  the  world's  régénération. 
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It  makes  us  a  real  part  of  this  vital  interest.  It  keeps  directly 
before  us  the  great  end  for  .winch  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
the  great  end  to  which  his  mission  is  tcnding,  and  to  which 
we  should  be  aiming  erery  day  of  our  earthly  lives.  No 
Ghristians  hâve  grander  inspirations  than  we,  noue  more 
lively  hopes  for  ourselves  and  for  humanity.  Therefore 
should  we  be  lîving  and  acting  as  children  "  of  the  day,"  risen 
with  Christ,  and  seeking  to  hâve  the  world  share  the  blessing 
and  glory  of  this  résurrection. 


GENERAL     REVIEW. 


Materialistic   Philosophy. 

In  a  former  article  we  made  some  commenta  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  advocated  by  the  class  of  writers  represented  by  Drs.  Maudsley, 
Hammond  and  others  ;  and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  theory  that 
mind  bas  **  no  existence  independent  of  the  nervoas  System,"  or  in 
other  words,  that  "  mind  is  the  force  developed  by  nervous  action,"  is 
not  an  adéquate  explanation  of  some  of  the  strange  mental  phenomena 
exhibited  by  somnambulism,  clairvoyance,  and  perhaps  spiritualism  so 
called.  We  fully  appreciate  the  valuable  service  which  thèse  men,  as 
physicians,  bave  rendered  to  Humanity  in  their  treatment  of  the  man- 
îfold  diseases  resulting  from  nervous  dérangement  ;  such  as  Hysteria, 
Catalepsy,  Epilepsy,  Insanity,  &c.  But  when  they  abandon  the 
physical,  and  attempt  the  rôle  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  philoso- 
phy, and  in  an  ex  cathedra  style,  announce  that  spirit  and  matter  are 
one  substance,  that  mind  is  simply  a  product  of  nervous  action,  we 
are  inclined  to  dispute  their  authority  to  décide  in  such  case. 

At  any  rate  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  their  attempted 
explanations  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry.  They  may 
be  very  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  bodily 
disease,  but  they  utterly  fail  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  mental  phe- 
nomena accompanying  the  disease. 

It  may  be  very  easy  for  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  say  in  a  given 
case,  that  this  or  that  set  of  nerves  is  deranged,  and  is  the  cause  of 
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certain  physical  manifestations,  because  the  ordinary  reader  knows 
Dothing  about  the  matter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  criticise  the  statement. 
No  one,  in  fact,  can  question  its  correctness  but  the  physiologist  or 
specialist.  But  when,  abandoning  the  professional  chair,  they  enter 
into  the  realm  of  mind,  they  must  not  expect  that  their  bare  assertions 
are  to  pass  unchallenged.  Hère  they  will  meet  with  men  who  are  as 
diligent  in  investigation,  and  as  capable  of  judging  as  themselves, 
though  they  may  not  be  as  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  dissecting  knife  ;  and 
they  see  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject,  wonderful  phenom- 
ena  of  thought  and  sight  which  the  material  philosophy  wholly  ignores, 
and  of  which  it  fumishes  no  explanation  at  ail. 

In  the  previous  article  mentioned  above,  we  think  it  was  clearly 
shown,  in  the  two  cases  cited,  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  dispose  of 
such  strange  mind  phenomena  by  the  oracular  phrase,  ^'nervous 
dérangement,**  or  any  other  phrase  or  doctrine  of  the  maierial- 
istic  philosophy.  We  hâve  hère  mental  problems  too  vast  in  their 
reach,  to  be  shut  up  to  the  realm  of  matter  and  molecular  movements 
for  their  answer.  The  scalpel  may  discover  the  disease  of  the  nerves, 
and  "  bromide  of  potassium  '*  may  cure  it,  but  neilher  of  thèse  can 
show  that  nervous  force  is  ever  transmuted  into  thought. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  présent  writing  to  set  forth  for  the  considéra- 
tion of  those  who  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  or  soûl, 
as  defined  by  the  theologian  and  the  spiritualist. 

Before,  however,  introducing  the  remarkable  statement  which  is  to 
follow,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  of  its  author. 

Johann  Heinrich  Zschokke  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  German 
authors  of  the  last  and  présent  century.  He  was  born  in  1771,  and 
died  in  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Frankfort,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Reichenau,  where  the  governing  authorities  were 
so  much  pleased  with  his  establishment  that  they  presented  bim  with 
the  citizenship  ot  the  Canton  ;  in  return  for  which  he  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Grisons,"  published  in  Zurich  in  1798.  He  was  afterward 
employed  as  commissîoner  to  settle  the  affaîrs  of  Unterwalden,  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Zug,  which  he  accomplished  to  the  en  tire  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  public  benefactor.  Afler  this  he 
was  appointed  Inspecter  of  Woods  and  Mines.  As  an  author  his 
Works  were  very  uumerous,  and  very  popular,  "  always  characterized 
by  Sound  information,  good  sensé,  and  a  vîgorous  and  effective  élo- 
quence."    Amon£^  them  were  a  "  History  of  the   Forest  Cantons," 
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"  HUtory  of  Bavaria,"  and  a  "  Popular  History  of  Switzerland,"  and 
numerous  noveU  and  taies.  Besides  thèse  there  were  volumes  of 
Sermons  and  religions  works.  Years  ago  we  possessed  two  volumes 
of  his  discourses,  from  which  we  made  libéral  extracts  for  the  old 
"  Trumpet,"  teaching  Universalism  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms. 
His  *'  Hours  of  Dévotion  **  went  througfa  forty  éditions.  His  "  Médi- 
tations on  Death,"  re-published  hère  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,"  was  the 
Êtvorite  pocket  volume  of  Prinoe  Albert,  which  he  took  with  him  on 
ail  his  journeys,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  Queen  Victoria,  after  his 
death,  caused  to  be  translated  înto  English  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  dying. 

Thèse  détails  we  give  that  the  reader  may  see  the  kind  of  person 
Zschokke  was,  and  in  what  esteem  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
A  man  of  a  well  balanced  mind,  ot  libéral  éducation,  of  excellent 
judgment,  remarkable  alike  for  his  literary  ability  and  leaming,  and 
for  his  thorough  business  habits  ;  and  withal  of  sound  bodily  health 
—  this  is  the  sort  of  person  who  makes  the  following  statement  in  a 
Note  to  one  of  his  stories  entitled,  "Illumination,  or  the  Sleep- 
Walker,"  which  we  find  in  a  collection  of  his  Taies  translated  by 
Parke  Godwin,  and  published  in  1845  by  the  old  firm  of  Wiley  & 
Putnam,  New  York.  In  his  Autobiography  Zschokke  speaks  of  this 
expérience  '^  as  a  singular  case  of  inward  sight  which  bas  ever  been 
enigmatical  to  me  "  : 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this,  not  because  I  am  afraid  to  be 
thought  superstitious,  but  lest  I  should  strengthen  sqch  feelings  in 
others.  And  yet  it  may  be  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  soûl  expéri- 
ences, and  therefore  I  will  confess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  judg- 
ment we  not  seldom  form  at  the  first  glance  of  persons  hitherto  un- 
known,  is  more  correct  than  that  which  is  the  resuit  of  longer  ao- 
qnaintance.  The  first  impression  that  through  some  instinct  of  the 
soûl  attracts  or  repels  us  with  strangers,  is  afterward  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  custom  or  by  différent  appearances.  We  speak  in  such 
cases  of  sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  perceive  thèse  effects  frequently 
among  children,  to  whem  expérience  in  human  character  is  wholly 
wanting.  Others  are  incredulous  on  this  point,  and  bave  recourse  to 
physiognomy.     Now  for  my  own  case. 

^It  bas  happened  to  me  sometimes,  on  my  first  meeting  with 
strangers,  as  I  listened  silently  to  their  discourse,  that  their  former 
life,  with  many  trifling  circumstanoes  therewith  connected,  or  fre- 
quently some  particular  scène  in  that  lite,  bas  passed  quite  involunta- 
rily,  and  as  it  were  dream-like,  yet  perfectly  distinct  before  me.  Dur- 
ing  this  time  I  usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
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•of  the  stranger-life,  that  at  last  I  uo  longer  see  clearly  the  face  of  the 
unknown  wherein  I  undesignedlj  read,  nor  distÎDCtly  hear  the  voices 
^f  the  speakers,  which  before  served  me  in  some  measure  as  a  com- 
mentary  to  the  text  of  their  features.  For  a  long  time  I  held  such 
visions  as  dehisions  of  the  fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  shoWed  me 
•even  the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furniture,  and  other 
accessories. 

"  By  way  of  jest  I  once,  in  a  familiar,  family  cîrcle  at  Kirchberg, 
related  the  secret  history  of  a  seamstress  who  had  jast  left  the  room 
and  the  house.  I  had  uever  «een  her  before  in  my  life  ;  people  were 
astonished  and  laughed,  but  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  I  did  not 
previously  know  the  relations  of  which  I  spoke,  for  what  I  had  uttered 
was  the  litercd  truth  ;  I.  on  my  part,  was  no  less  astonished  that  my 
dream  pictures  were  confirmed  by  the  reality.  I  became  more  atten- 
tive to  the  subject,  and  when  propriety  admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to 
those,  whose  life  thus  passed  before  me,  the  subject  of  my  vision,  that 
I  might  thereby  obtain  confirmation  or  réfutation  of  it.  It  was  inva- 
riably  ratified,  not  without  consternation  on  their  part.  I  myself  had 
less  conâdeuce  than  any  one  in  this  mental  juggling.  So  often  as  I 
revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to  any  new  person,  1  regularly  expeçted 
to  hear  the  answer  :  *  It  was  not  so.'  I  felt  a  secret  shudder  ;when 
my  auditors  replied  that  it  was  true,  or  when  their  astonishmeut  be- 
Jirayed  my  accuracy  before  they  spoke.  Instead  of  many  I  will  men- 
tion one  example,  which  pre-eminently  astounded  me. 

"  One  fair  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldsbut,  I  entered  an  inn  (the  Vine), 
in  Company  with  two  young  student-foresters  ;  we  were  tired  with 
rambling  through  the  woods.  We  supped  with  a  numerous  society  at 
the  tabh-cChoie^  where  the  guests  were  making  very  merry  with  the 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  the  Swiss,  with  Mesmer's  mag- 
netism,  Lavater*s  physîoguomy,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  my  companions, 
whose  national  pride  was  wounded  by  their  mockery,  begged  me  to 
make  some  reply,  particularly  to  a  handsome  young  man  who  sat  op- 
posite us,  and  who  had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license.  This 
man's  former  life  was  at  that  moment  presented  to  my  mind.  I 
tumed  to  him  and  asked  whether  he  would  answer  me  candidly  if  I 
related  to  him  some  of  the  most  secret  passages  of  his  life,  I  knowing 
as  little  of  him  personally  as  he  did  of  me.  That  would  be  going  a 
little  further,  I  thought,  than  Lavater  did  with  his  physiognomy. 
He  promised,  if  I  were  correct  in  my  information,  to  admit  it  frankly. 
I  then  related  what  my  vision  had  shown  me,  anc^the  whole  company 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  private  history  of  the  young  mer- 
chant  ;  his  school  years,  his  youthful  errors,  and  lastly  with  a  fault 
committed  in  référence  to  the  strong-box  of  his  principal.  I  described 
to  him  the  uninhabited  room  with  whitened  walls,  where,  to  the  right 
of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table,  stood  a  black  money-box,  etc.,  etc. 

'*A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  the  whole  narration,  which  I 
jalone  occasionally  interrupted  by  inquiring  whether  I  spoke  the  truth. 
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Tbe  startled  joung  man  confirmed  every  particalar,  and  eveo,  what  î 
bad  scarcely  expected,  the  last  mentioned.  Touched  by  bis  candor,  I 
sbook  bands  wîth  bim  over  tbe  table  and  said  no  more.  He  asked 
mj  name,  wbicb  I  gave  bim,  and  we  remained  talking  togetber  tilî 
past  midnîgbt     He  is  probably  still  living  ! 

'^  I  can  well  explain  to  myself  bow  a  person  of  livelj  imagination 
may  form,  as  in  a  romance,  a  correct  picture  of  tbe  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  anotber  person,  of  a  certain  character,  under  certain  circum- 
stances.  But  whence  came  tbose  trifling  accessories  wbicb  in  no  wise 
eoncemed  me,  and  in  relation  to  people  for  tbe  most  part  indiffèrent 
to  me,  witb  wliom  I  neitber  bad,  nor  desired  to  bave,  any  connection  ?* 
Or,  was  tbe  wbole  matter  a  constantly  recnrring  accident  ?  Or,  bad 
my  auditor,  perbaps,  wben  I  related  tbe  particulars  of  bis  former  Hfe, 
very  différent  views  to  give  ot  tbe  wbole.  altbougb  in  bis  first  sur- 
prise, and  misled  by  some  resemblances,  be  bad  mistaken  tbem  for 
tbe  same  ?  And  yet,  impelled  by  tbis  very  doubt  I  bad  several  time& 
given  myselt  trouble  to  speak  of  tbe  most  insignificant  tbings  wbicb 
my  waking  dream  bad  revealed  to  me.^ 

"  I  sball  not  say  anotber  word  on  tbis  singular  gift  of  vision,  of 
wbicb  I  cannot  say  it  was  ever  of  tbe  slightest  service  ;  it  manifested 
itself,  rarely,  quite  independently  of  my  will,  and  several  times  in  réf- 
érence to  persons  whom  I  cared  little  to  look  tbrougb.  Neitber  am 
I  tbe  only  person  in  possession  of  tbis  power.  On  an  excursion  I 
once  made  witb  two  of  my  sons,  I  met  witb  an  old  Tyrolese  wbo  car- 
ried  oranges  and  lemons  about  tbe  country,  in  a  bouse  of  public  enter- 
tainment  in  Lower  Hawenstein,  one  of  the  passes  of  tbe  Jura.  He 
fixed  bis  eyes  on  me  for  some  time,  then  mingled  in  the  conversation,- 
and  said  that  be  kney  me,  although  be  knew  me  not,  and  went  on  ta 
relate  what  I  bad  done  and  striven  to  do  in  former  times,  to  tbe  con- 
sternation of  the  country  people  présent,  and  tbe  great  admiration  of 
my  cbildren,  wbo  were  diverted  to  find  anotber  person  gifted  like 
their  father.  How  the  old  lemon  merchant  came  by  bis  knowledge 
be  would  explain  neitber  to  me  or  to  bimself  ;  he  seemed,  nevertbe- 
less,  to  value  bimselt  somewhat  upon  bis  mysterious  wisdom." 

And  now  what  will  the  materialist  do  witb  such  a  fact  as  tbis  ? 
There  is  no  pretence  hère  of  diseased  nerves.  The  man  is  in  perfect 
bealth,  bis  nervous  System  free  from  ail  disturbance,  bis  mind  per- 
tectly  balanced,  and  bis  entire  pbysical  organization  in  complète  work- 
ing  order.  But  suddenly,  without  any  action  of  tbe  will,  without  any 
warning  or  knowledge  of  the  bow  or  whence  of  its  coming,  is  devel- 
oped  within  bim  tbis  extraordinary  gift  of  mental   sigbt.     And  it  is 

1**  What  démon  inspires  yon?  Must  I  apiin  believe  in  possession?"  exclaimed 
the  epiritual  Johann  von  Riga,  when  in  the  first  hoor  of  our  acqnaintanoe,  I  related 
bis  past  life  to  him,  with  the  avowed  object  of  leaniing  whether  orno  I  deceived  my- 
»elf.    We  specnlated  long  on  the  euigma,  bat  even  his  pénétration  could  not  solve  It.*' 
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an  important  factor  of  this  gift,  that  it  is  not  sîght  of  what  is  actnallj 
passing  or  being  done  at  a  distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bodîlj 
eje  ^t  the  time  of  seeing  ;  but  of  something  done  long  ago  in  the  past, 
and  finished,  and  no  longer  an  action  or  an  event,  but  an  abstraction, 
an  idea,  a  picture  of  it  painted  on  the  mind  '*  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye." 

Now  will  those  who  assert  that  the  mind  bas  no  existence  indepen- 
dent  of  nervous  force,  prétend  that  any  set  of  nerves,  or  ail  the  nerve» 
combined,  are  capable  of  such  action  as  this  ?  Will  they  tell  us  how 
the  nervous  force  of  one  man's  body  can  go  back  years  înto  the  past,. 
and  see  the  actions  of  another  man,  wholly  unknown,  see  the  history 
of  his  life  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  the  physical  eye  sees  the  several 
kingdoms  on  a  map  of  Europe,  or  the  pictures  on  the  parler  wall  ? 
And  it  will  not  help  the  matter  to  insist  that  thé  man  was  suffering 
from  **  nervous  dérangement,"  whether  he  knew  it  or  not  ;  for  in  that 
case  it  only  provokes  the  question  of  the  previous  article,  Why 
should  diseased  braiu  be  more  gifted  in  this  respect  than  sound  and 
healthy  brain  ?  Nerves  are  simply  matter,  and  nothiug  else  ;  and 
what  îs  that  miraculous  agency  of  Disease,  by  virtue  of  which  it  en- 
dows  sick  matter  with  a  vision  wholly  independent  of  the  bodily 
organ,  a  privilège  which,  according  to  this  theory,  healthy  matter 
ne  ver  attains  to  ? 

But,  as  we  remarked,  there  is  no  disease  in  this  case.  Zsehokke 
himself  certainly  has  a  right  to  si>eak  on  this  point,  and  he  attempts 
no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  from  this  point  of  view.  We  bave 
hère,  therefore,  a  case  over  which  the  physiologist  and  surgeon  cannot 
claim  exclusive  control,  and  where  Materialism  is  wholly  at  fault  in 
its  attempt  to  solve  the  perplexing  întellectual  problem  involved. 
We  bave  something  hère  beside  matter  to  deal  with,  a  substantive 
entity  which,  under  certain  conditions,  déclares  its  independence  of 
the  body  and  its  nerves,  and  says  truly  to  the  eye,  *'  I  bave  no  need 
of  thee."  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  how  the  mind  thus  sees  into 
the  past,  but  it  is  not  the  "  how  "  we  are  dealing  with,  but  the  fact  ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  tmpomble  for  mère  matter,  the  nerve, 
the  eye,  delîcately  and  wonderfully  as  it  is  organized,  to  see  what  no 
longer  exists  as  an  object  of  sight,  but  is  an  idea  only,  a  thought,  a 
mental  picture — as  a  theft,  a  murder,  or  a  deed  of  charity  done 
twenty  years  ago  by  one  whom  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  before. 
So  much,  it  seems  to  us,  any  man  of  ordinary  common  sensé,  without 
any  claims  to  philosophy  or  science,  has  a  right  to  affirm  ;   and  it  is 
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for  the  materialist  to  show  that  it  has  no  fonodation  in  fact  before  he 
assumes  that  ''  miod  is  only  a  force  generated  bj  nervous  action/* 

But  we  proceed  to  another  illustration  of  the  point  in  review,  pref- 
acing  it,  as  before,  with  a  few  words  of  introduction.  AU  our  readers 
hâve  of  course  heard  of  Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  the  New  Jérusa- 
lem Church,  so  named.  We  are  not  a  believer  in  Swedenborgianism 
as  a  System  of  theology  and  Biblical  Interprétation  ;  nor  in  Sweden- 
borg as  specially  sent  of  God  to  inaugurate  a  new  dispensation  ;  nor 
in  his  daims  to  familiar  intercourse  with  angels  and  departed  spirits  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  hâve  entîre  faith  iu  the  siucerity  and  hon- 
esty  of  his  owu  belief  in  this  respect  It  is  not  this  part  of  his  history 
that  we  are  concerned  wiih,  but  only  with  a  single  fact  in  his  expéri- 
ence, selected  from  several  of  a  similar  character,  which  corresponds 
in  some  respects  with  that  of  Zschokke,  and  emphasizes  the  state- 
ment  that  mind  is  not  a  product  of  nervous  excitation,  having  no  sub- 
stantive  being  separate  from  the  nerves  ;  but  somethins:  wholly  inde- 
pendent  of  thèse  for  its  existence,  and  performing  its  functions,  at 
times,  without  their  aid. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Swedenborg's  religious  claims,  he  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  intellectual  powers,  of  wide  and  varied  learning, 
and  gênerons  scientific  attainments.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  répu- 
tation as  a  Kevelator,  or  perhaps  more  exactly  as  a  Mystic,  has  so 
largely  overshadowed  his  practical  talents  and  knowledge,  his  remark- 
able  acquirements  in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  his  profound 
investigations  of  physical  laws  and  forces,  that  the  world  of  to-day 
knows  next  to  nothing  of  his  voluminous  and  ablë  works  on  natural 
science,  and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  own  day,  as  well  as  by  those  high  in  authority,  who  placed 
him  in  some  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  offices  of  State. 
He  was  much  admired  by  the  famous  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  to 
whom  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  siège  of  Frederickshall,  his 
knowledge  of  mechanics  enabling  him  to  contrive  machip.es  for  trans- 
porting  over  the  mountains  a  small  ileet  of  war  vessels.  He  was 
honored  by  the  nobility,  and  by  the  students  of  natural  philosophy  in 
his  own  country,  and  wherever  he  went  abroad.  The  celebrated 
Count  Hopken  says  of  him,  "  I  do  not  recoUect  to  hâve  ever  known 
any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtuous  character  than  Swedenborg. 
He  was  a  true  philosopher  and  lived  like  one.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
most  happy  genius,  and  a  fitness  for  every  science,  which  made  him 
shine  in  ail  those  he  embraced.     He  was  without  contradiction  the 
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mo8t  learned  man  in  my  country,  ....  an  able  and  profound 
mathematician,  an  excellent  mechanic,  perfectly  conversant  wîth  min- 
eralogy,  havîng  a  long  time  been  assessor  in  the  minerai  collège,  and 
as  a  student  of  anatonay  he  made  singular  discoveries.  He  possessed 
a  Sound  judgment  upon  ail  occasions  ;  he  saw  everything  clearly,  and 
ezpressed  himself  well  on  every  snbject.  The  most  solid  memorîals 
on  matters  of  finance  at  the  Diet  of  1761  were  presented  by  him." 

This  is  ail  our  space  will  allow,  and  the  reader  will  see  that  ail  this 
relates  to  Swedenborg  solely  as  a  man  of  leaming,  science,  and  sound, 
practical  judgment.  In  regard  to  the  statement  gîven  below,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  the  renowned 
Prof.  Kant,  the  German  philosopher,  and  author  of  the  "  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason."  The  letter  was  a  reply  to  a  request  of  a  distinguished 
lady.  Charlotte  de  Knoblock,  afterwards  widow  of  Lieutenant  Greneral 
de  Klingsporn,  who  had  asked  his  opinion  conceming  Swedenborg. 
"  In  order,"  he  says,  "  gracions  lady,  to  give  you  two  proofs,  of  which 
the  présent  existing  public  is  a  witness,  and  the  person  who  related 
them  to  me  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  them  at  the  very 
place  where  they  occurred,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  two  following 
occurrences."     We  gîve  only  one  of  them,  as  follows  : 

"  But  the  following  occurrence  appears  to  me  to  hâve  the  gréâtes t 
weight  of  proof,  and  to  set  the  assertion  respecting  Swedenborg's 
exti^aordinary  gift  ont  of  ail  possibility  of  doubt.  In  the  year  1756, 
when  M.  de  Swedenborg,  towards  the  end  of  September,  on  Saturday, 
at  4  o'clock  P.M.,  arrived  at  Gottenburg  from  England,  Mr.  William 
Castel  invited  him  to  his  house,  together  wîth  a  party  of  fifteen  per- 
sons.  About  six  o*clock,  M.  de  Swedenborg  went  out,  and  after  a 
short  interval,  returned  to  the  company  qui  te  pale  and  alarmed.  He 
said  that  a  dangerous  fire  had  just  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  at  the 
Sudermalm,  (Gottenberg  is  about  fifly  miles*  from  Stockholm,)  and 
that  it  was  spreadîng  very  fast.  He  was  restless,  and  went  out  ofben. 
He  said  that  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  whotn  he  named,  was 
aiready  in  ashes,  and  that  bis  own  was  in  danger.  At  eight  o'clock, 
after  he  had  been  out  again,  he  joyfully  exclaîmed,  *  Thank  God  !  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  the  third  door  from  my  house."  This  news  occa- 
sioned  great  commotion  through  the  whole  city,  and  particularly 
amongst  the  company  in  which  he  was.  It  was  announced  to  the 
governor  the  same  evening.  On  the  Sunday  moming,  Swedenborg 
was  sent  for  by  the  governor,  who  questioned  him  conceming  the 
disaster.  Swedenborg  described  the  fire  precisely,  how  it  had  begun, 
in  what  manner  it  haà  ceased,  and  how  long  it  had  continued.  On 
the  same  day  the  news  was  spread  through  the  city,  and  as  the  gov- 
*  Keariy  three  htmdred  Englith  miles. 
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ernor  had  thought  it  worthy  of  attention,  the  consternation  was  con- 
siderably  increased  ;  because  many  were  in  trouble  on  aceount  of 
their  friends  and  property,  which  might  bave  been  involved  in  the 
disaster.  On  the  Monday  evening  a  messenger  arrived  at  Gotten- 
berg,  who  was  dispatched  during  the  time  of  the  fire.  In  the  letters 
broQght  by  him,  the  fire  was  described  precisely  in  the  manner  stated 
by  Swedenborg.  On  the  Tuesday  moming  the  royal  courier  arrived 
at  the  çovernor's  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  fire,  of  the 
loss  which  it  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  bouses  which  it  had  damaged 
and  ruined,  not  in  the  least  differing  from  that  which  Swedenborg 
had  given  immediately  after  it  had  ceased,  for  the  fire  was  extinguished 
at  eight  o'clock. 

"  What  can  be  brought  forward  against  the  authenticity  of  this  oc- 
currence ?  My  friend,  who  wrote  this  to  me,  bas  not  only  examiued 
the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  case  at  Stockholm,  but  also, 
abont  two  months  ago.  at  Gottenburg,  where  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  most  respectable  bouses,  and  where  he  could  obtain  the  most 
authentic  and  complète  information  ;  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  still  alive,  were  wjtnesses  to  the  mémorable  occur- 
rence.    I  am,  with  profound  révérence,  etc., 

Emanuel  Eant. 

Kœnisbury,  August  10,  1758  (1768). 

In  commenting  upon  thèse  remarkable  facts,  the  leamed  Professor 
says,  ''  I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  bas  ever  perceived  in  me  an 
inclination  to  the  marvellous,  or  a  weakness  approaching  to  credu- 
lity."  In  regard  to  such  events  as  thèse  visions,  he  says,  "  t  bave 
always  considered  it  to  be  most  in  agreement  with  the  rule  of  sound 
reason  to  incline  to  the  négative  side.'' 

Jung  Stîlling,  in  bis  "  Theory  of  Pneumatology,"  says,  "  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.^ 

Now  hère  again  we  are  dealing,  not  with  îdle  gossip  un  worthy  the 
notice  of  a  sensible  person,  but  with  stubborn  fcu:Uy  investigated  and 
accepted  by  men  of  high  social  standing,  and  of  réputation  for  sound 
judgment  and  scholarly  attainments  ;  some  of  them  known  the  world 
over,  as  in  the  case  of  Kant.  The/oc^  of  Swedenborg's  mental  sight 
of  the  fire  at  Stockholm  —  not  for  a  moment  as  of  a  single  event,  but 
a  continuous  vision  of  hours,  following  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
tion from  bouse  to  bouse  —  was  witoessed  to,  not  only  by  those  in  the 
bouse  with  him,  but  by  the  govemor  and  city  authoritîes,  and  the 
population  generally,  as  the  statement  was  repeated  among  them  ;  and 
was  finally  verified  in  ail  its  particulars,  as  seen,  by  the  courier,  and 
afterward  by  letters  from  Stockholm. 

Now  was  it  ever  known  that  the  bodily  eye  looked  through  three 
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liuqdred  miles  of  space,  and  down  into  the  streeta  of  a  city,  and  took 
in  ail  the  minutiœ  of  what  was  transpiring  there  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
mère  mcUter,  however  exquisitely  organized  as  brain  or  nerve,  can  do 
this  ?  Whether  is  the  easier,  to  believe  thîs,  or  to  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  mind,  soûl,  spirit,  something  however  named,  that 
is  not  matter  ;  something  that  is  not  held  in  chains  and  hedged  in  bj 
the  limitations  of  the  body,  but  can,  under  conditions  now  unknown, 
juît  iudependently  of  it  ;  something  that  has  ail  space  for  its  field  of 
.action,  that  is  hère  now,  and  in  a  moment  flashes  beyond  the  stars  ? 

The  Orthodox  Exodus. 

We  note  again  with  pleasure  some  of  the  milestones  ou  the  road 
:along  which  the  Orthodox  hosts  are  making  their  exodns  out  of  Egypt, 
the  land  ot  bondage  and  affliction,  toward  the  Land  of  Promise,  of 
truth  and  freedom.  The  march  is  steady,  and  in  many  cases  they 
remain  in  camp  but  a  short  time,  hardty  long  enough,  one  might 
think,  to  get  fairly  rested,  before  they  start  out  for  the  next  station. 
And  a  marked  feature  of  the  movement,  at  least  with  a  portion  of  the 
host,  is  the  jubilant  spirit  with  which  they  sing  the  song  of  deliver- 
^tnce.  They  never  look  back  regretfully  toward  Egypt,  nor  express 
^ny  longing  for  its  leeks,  and  onions,  and  flesh-pots  ;  they  never  mur- 
mur  and  complain  that  the  way  is  long,  and  their  travel  exhausting  ; 
but  they  press  forward,  meeting  ail  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  with 
4;heerful  courage  and  patience. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  them,  though  out  of  Egypt,  are  still  in  the 
wilderness,  and  do  not  clearly  see  the  way  out  of  it  into  the  Land  of 
Promise.  They  shout  aloud  as  they  march,  '^  Hope,**  ^  Eternal 
Hope,"  though  they  are  careful  to  notify  ail  the  tribes  of  the  désert, 
jis  they  pass  on,  that  they  hâve  left  Egypt,  to  be  sure,  but  hâve  not 
•decided  at  présent  to  live  any where  else  in  particular.  Other  some 
there  are  who  hâve  halted  at  a  station,  about  half-way  between  Or- 
thodox Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  of  Universalism,  known  under  the 
Dame  of  Annihilationism.  The  population  of  the  place  has  increased 
'Considerably  of  late  by  the  numbers  who  hâve  stopped  there,  hoping 
to  find  a  permanent  home  ;  but  the  country  is  such  a  wild  and  barren 
waste,  such  ^  a  howling  wilderness,"  that  they  will  soon  be  compelted 
to  set  out  again  on  the  way  to  the  better  country. 

Then  there  are  others  who  hâve  halted  hère  and  there  at  way  sta- 
tions, waiting  for  further  information  ;   and  who  are  a  little  fearful 
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that  some  of  their  companions  hâve  ^one  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
hurryîng  on,  without  a  guide,  wilî  by  and  by  fall  aniong  dangerons^ 
nnbelieving  peoples.  But  thèse  continue  to  push  on  indiffèrent 
to  the  friendly  warniugs  of  those  who  remain  behind,  well  satisiied 
that  they  cannot  fare  worse  with  any  peo()le,  than  they  hâve  already 
fared  wîth  their  okl  enemies.  They  even  make  merry  over  the  fears- 
of  their  halting  frîends,  glad  and  rejoicîng  that  every  day's  march  îs- 
a  day  of  freedom,  and  takes  them  so  niuch  farther  from  Egypt  which 
80  long  held  them  in  chains,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  such  heavy 
and  galling  burdens. 

To  pass  from  the  figure  to  the  fact,  this  movement  from  the  bond- 
age  of  creeds  to  the  liberty  of  individual  judgment  as  regards  doc- 
trinal belief  and  Scriptural  interprétation,  is  gaining  volume  and  mo- 
mentum  every  day.  The  dogmas  of  the  church  are  discussed  wîth  a 
freedom,  and  treated  with  an  irrévérence,  even  by  churchmen  them- 
selves,  which  years  ago  would  hâve  been  counted  by  some  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy,  and  by  others  as  the  équivalent  of  Atheism. 

1.  A  Literal  HelL  Ail  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Thomas,  the  talented  and  éloquent  Methodist  clergyman  of  Chi- 
cago, who  has  departed  from  the  standards  of  his  church,  discarditig 
the  doctrines  of  endiess  punishment,  vicarious  atonement,  &c.,  and 
who  is  now  on  trial  for  heresy.  The  following,  from  a  correspondent 
of  The  Alliance^  an,  evangelical  journal  of  Chicago,  discovers  to  us  the 
marvellous  change  which  is  going  on  in  the  religious  world  touching 
the  old  dogmas,  and  the  striking  contras t  between  the  past  and  the 
présent  style  ot  thinking  and  speaking  on  thèse  subjects.  Alluding 
to  the  action  of  the  Conférence  which  has  the  alleged  heresy  of  Dr, 
Thomas  under  considération,  the  writer  says  ; 

*'  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Conférence  would  act  most  wisely, 
should  it  décide  that  the  doctrine  of  *  eiernal  hope  *  is  not  an  error 
important  enough  to  warrant  a  sentence  of  silence.  The  en  tire  body 
of  Methodist  clergy  has  modiHed  ils  views  upon  the  quality  of  future 
punishment  The  Conférence  has  itself  toned  down  the  fire,  has  quit 
heaping  on  brimstone,  has  quit  the  rhetoric  which  once  said  that,  if  a 
sinner  shonld  corne  back  from  hell  and  be  permitted  to  live  in  an  an- 
thracite furnace,  he  would  freeze  to  deftth  from  the  sudden  change  of 
climate  ;  and,  having  thus  modified  the  lost  world  in  their  style,  they 
should  quietly  permit  Dr.  Thomas  to  modify  it  in  his  refined  fashion. 
If  one  man  softens  the  fate  of  the  sinner  by  putting  ont  the  literal 
fiame,  why  may  not  another  man  place  a  fiag  of  hope  over  the  dark 
island  or  continent  ?     Nearly  ail  the  thoughtful  clergy  are  just  now 
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very  busy,  attempting  to  ûuà  some  tenable  theory  of  the  fate  of  the 
wicked.  Some  are  modifying  the  *  baà  place  '  by  assuming  that  not 
many  will  go  there.  It  is  for  murderers  and  confirmed  criminals.  Some 
make  it  eternal,  but  make  ît  a  tolerable  condition.  Some  make  it  a 
place  where  the  mind  feels  a  Hfelong  regret  that  it  did  not  make  bet- 
ter  use  of  earth's  years.  Amid  ail  thèse  whitewashers  of  black  walls 
stands  Dr.  Thomas,  waving  a  little  white  âag  of  hope.  He  does  not 
seem  much  more  of  a  hère  tic  than  the  crowd  that  wishes  to  try  him 
for  departure  from  the  fait  h  It  would  seem  wise  in  the  Conférence 
to  let  the  brother  alone  until  the  Conférence  shall  hâve  itself  becoroe 
settled  into  some  clear  doctrine  as  to  what  hell  is.  By  that  time,  the 
noble  doctor  will  hâve  died  of  extrême  old  âge,  and  with  the  honors 
of  great  nsefulness  resting  upon  his  name." 

2.  The  Damnation  of  the  Heathen,  The  time  was^  when  down  in 
Egypt,  that  our  orthodox  Israélites  believed  that  ail  the  Egyptians 
would  be  endlessly  damned,  and  that  without  remedy  or  mitigation  — 
in  other  words,  that  the  heathen  generally  would  be  given  over  to  the 
devil  and  eternal  torments. 

Fifty  years  back  this  was  the  belief  and  teaching  of  the  "  evangeli 
cal  "  pulpit,  responded  to  almost  unanimously  by  the  pews.     But  the 
following,  from  an  orthodox  journal  is  welcome  proof  that  our  friends 
hâve  made  many  long  marches  from  the  land  of  thèse  abominations 
toward  the  realm  of  Truth,  and  Justice,  and  Christian  Liberty  : 

**  For  sincère  heathens  who  hâve  the  purpose  of  righteousness,  and 
manifest  it  by  living  up  to  the  light  they  hâve,  and  doing  what  they 
believe  te  be  right.  the  apostle  annoances  anotber  condition  of  salva- 
tion  :  *'  Thèse  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  heart«,  their  conscience  also 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another.'  The  notion  that  such  a  heathen  can,  by  any 
possibility,  be  damned  for  the  lack  of  faith  in  a  Christ  of  whom  he 
had  never  heard,  is  too  barbarous  and  too  plainly  contradicted  by  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to  deserve  serions  attention." 

And  on  this  important  point,  which  so  directly  affects  the  houor  of 
Gk)d,  His  justice  and  goodness  ;  and  brings  into  question  the*right^ 
eousness  of  His  laws  and  the  principles  of  His  moral  government, 
even  our  Catholic  brethren  come  to  the  front,  as  this  from  The  Catho- 
lie  Aftrror,  will  show  : 

**  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  the  secretary  of  a  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  appeals  for  funds  to  Christianize  heathen  lands,  on  the  ground 
that  ail  who  die  pagans  will  go  to  Hell.     This  is  not  the  truih.     They 
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will  be  judged  accordÎDg  to  the  lights  given  them,  and  their  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  grâces  received  by  them? 

This  Dr.  Fowler  is  secretary  of  a  missionary  organization,  and 
seeks  to  collect  funds  on  the  saine  ground  assumed  a  balf-ceotury  ago, 
as  referred  to  above  ;  and  gives  the  old  and  musty  reason  for  liberal- 
îty,  that  "  six  hundred  millions  of  heathens  march  into  hell  every 
thirty-three  years."  We  recommend  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Agassiz  Muséum  at  Cambridge  as  a  curious  and  valuable  petrifiaction 
belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  of  theology. 

3.  Future  PumshmenU.  The  marks  left  on  other  milestones  in 
the  route  of  the  Exodus,  shows  that  some  of  our  "  evangelieal  *'  firiends 
hâve  reached  an  important  station  not  far  from  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  in  Egypt  they  contended  earnestly  that 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  a  virtuous  and  righteous  life  ;  that 
without  this  the  world  would  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  wickedness. 
On  the  other  hand,  Universalists  hâve  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of 
présent  sure  rewards  and  punishments  is  a  fer  more  potent  force  in 
producing  a  good  and  holy  life,  than  any  promises  of  rewards,  or 
threats  of  judgments  in  the  hereafter.  And  in  illustration,  we  hâve 
pointed  to  the  Sadducees  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  future  life,  and  yet  were  far  more  just,  moral  and 
righteous  than  the  Pharisees  who  believed  it  ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  tact  that,  while  Jésus  often  said,  ^'  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  hypo- 
crites," he  never  said,  "  Scribes,  Sadducees,  and  hypocrites."  and 
never  called  them  "  whited  sepulchres,  full  of  ail  uncleanness." 

On  this  point  our  evangelieal  brethren  are  beginning  to  see  light, 
and  seem  ready  to  join  us.  The  Independent  quotes  this  trom  Renan's 
**^  Hibbert  Lectures,"  and  adds  the  comments  which  folio w  : 

**  Let  U8  suppose,  !n  short,  a  direct,  positive  proof,  évident  to  ail,  of  future  sufferings 
and  rewards.    Where  will  be  the  merit  of  doing  good  ?  ** 

'^  There  is  a  valuable  truth  contained  hère.  Renan  bas,  indeed, 
stated  «the  case  too  strongly  ;  for,  if  expectation  of  reward  deprives 
an  act  of  virtuous  character,  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
virtue  in  the  world.  But  this  much  is  true,  that  virtue  may  exist  in 
the  world  without  the  hope  of  future  rewafd  ;  of  which  we  hâve  a 
notable  instance  in  the  ancient  Israélites,  whose  writings,  as  far  as  we 
bave  them  in  the  Old  Testament  (except  the  Book  of  Daniel),  show 
no  expectation  of  reward  beyond  this  life.  In  insisting,  then,  on  im- 
mortality,  we  skould  avoid  êaying  that  this  doctrine,  with  ils  (zccom- 
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paniment  of  retributiotif  is  necessart/  to  the  maintenance  of  viriue  in 
ihe  worldy 

4.  Forgiveneu  of  Puniêhment.  Id  the  Christian  Union  comments 
on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Jan.  16,  Dr.  Ljman 
Abhott  gives  the  following  note  on  the  phrase,  ^  by  the  rémission  of 
theîr  sins,**  Luke  i.  67-79  ;  **  Not  the  remission  of  penalty  y  but  the 
putting  away  of  the  sins  themselves.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  Compare  Matt.  i.  21."  The  language  of  Matt.  i.  21,  is 
this  :  ^^  Thou  shalt  call  his  naime  Jésus,  for  he  shall  sàve  his  people 

from  their  sins" 

This  is  what  Universalism  has  taught  from  the  beginning  on  this 
important  point,  însisting  that  he  who  transgresses  the  law  must  suf- 
fer  the  penalty  ;  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  forgive- 
ness  of  sin,  not  of  punishment  —  "  Forgiving  inîquity,  transgression, 
and  sin,  but  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Abbott,  who  is  so  largely  a  repré- 
sentative man,  bas  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  the  sinner  may  keep 
on  in  his  his  wickedness  to  the  end  of  life,  and  then  by  a  late  repént- 
ance,  escape  ail  punishment.  A  doctrine  more  dangerous  to  good 
morals,  more  fatal  in  îts  delusive  influence  on  the  young,  never  was 
invented  ;  and  it  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  our  friends  are 
leading  the  children  of  our  Sunday  Schools  into  a  l>etter  way. 

5.  Future  Rewards^  In  regard  to  still  another  important  point 
closely  alHed  to  the  preceding,  we  find  our  excellent  frîend,  The 
CongregationcUisty  coming  up  and  frankly  endorsing  the  doctrine 
which  we  hâve  preached  from  the  beginning  ;  and  what  is  particu- 
larly  pleasing,  doing  it  by  quoting  from  that  distinguished  Univer- 
salist,  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  Scotland  ;  of  whose  life,  and 
writings,  and  theological  opinions,  one  of  our  correspondents  gave 
such  an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch  in  the  last  April  number 
of  this  QuARTEBLT.  The  Congregationalist  heads  the  extract  with 
the  significant  title,   "  Faith  its  own  Reward."     Hère  it  is  : 

*' When  a  man  says,  'I  believe  the 'Gospel,  and  therefore  I  may 
hope  that  Grod  will  give  me  pardon  and  etemal  life,'  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  for  if  he 
really  believed  the  Gospel,  he  would  know  that  he  had  even  now 
etemal  life.  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of  a  mother  whose  only  child 
has  been  stolon  fh)m  her  in  infancy,  whose  heart  still  bears  the  fresh 
and  unclosed  wound  of  her  loss,  and  whose  imagination  is  continually 
haanted  with  dark  thoughts  as  to  what  the  présent  condition  aud 
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fature  fate  of  her  child  may  be.  I  discover  the  child,  and  fi nd  it  ail 
that  a  motber*s  heart  could  désire  ;  I  corne  to  her  and  say  I  hâve 
news  for  her,  and  that  she  will  be  richly  rewarded  if  she  believes 
them.  I  then  tell  her  my  news.  Oh  reader  î  do  you  think  she 
woold  ask  me  what  reward  1  meant  to  give  her  fw  believing  ?  " 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  Universalism  bas  always  taught.  It  is 
a  fundaoaental  trutb  with  us,  that  faith  is  its  own  reward,  créâtes  its 
own  heaven,  and  asks  nothiug  beyoud  the  joy  and  the  peace  of  be^ 
lieving  in  God  the  Father,  accordiug  to  the  révélation  which  He  bas 
made  of  Himself  in  Christ  Jésus  our  Lord.  The  soûl  that  bas  been 
truly  bom  again  is  content  with  the  infinité  blessing  of  the  new  birth, 
and  enjoys  the  eternal  life  of  faith  as  a  présent  possession.  "  He  that 
believeth  on  me  haih  everlasting  life  "  ;  and  "  we  that  bave  believed 
do  enter  into  rest,"  and  "  believing.  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of  our  faith^  even  the  salvation  of 
our  soûls.*'  Such  is  the  witness  of  Jésus  and  bis  disciples.  John  vi.  ; 
1  Peter  i.  8,  9  ;  Hebrews  iv.  3. 

So  with  Righteousness,  Trutb,  Holiness,  Love,  Prayer,  Charity, 
and  ail  the  Christian  grâces  and  virtues.  They  create  their  heaven 
in  the  soûl  of  the  true  disciple  ;  they  fiW  the  whole  being  with  light, 
and  warmth,  and  heavenly  joy  —  and  this  is  our  reward.  We  are 
not  going  to  heaven  in  some  other  world  because  we  are  righteous  or 
boly,  because  we  love  God  and  pray  to  Him,  but  because  of  thèse 
things  heaven  cornes  to  us  in  this  world.  ^'  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you,"  says  Jésus  ;  it  is  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  the  joy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  is  what  we  are,  not  where  we  are  going,  that 
brings  rest  and  everlasting  peace  ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  our  heaven 
in  being  good,  and  doiug  good,  in  holiness,  in  purity  of  heart,  in  fel- 
lowship  with  Christ,  in  loving  God,  in  prayer  and  praise,  then  there 
is  no  heaven  possible  for  us,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  any  other. 
But  if  we  do  find  it  in  thèse,  then  there  is  no  need  of  promising  us  a 
reward  hereafter  for  having  enjoyed  a  heaven  while  hère. 

And  we  repeat,  that  if  our  Congregattonalist  friend  and  bis  breth- 
ren  bave  come  to  apprehend  thîs  great  révélation  and  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  they  are  émerging  from  the  wilderness,  and  are  already  in 
sight  of  the  Promised  Laud. 

6.  Justice  to  the  work  donc  hy  Universalism.  We  bave  oflten 
spoken  of  the  immense  influence  of  Universalism  in  modifying  the 
beliefs  of  the  varions  churches,  and  softening  the  horrors  of  the  cast- 
iron  dogmas  of  Calvinism  :    and  bave  said  that  the  day  will  come 
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when  thU  will  be  acknowledged,  and  our  Church  and  îts  leading 
mind«  be  credited  for  the  beueficent  work  they  bave  done  in  infusing 
^  more  humane  and  ChriHtian  spirit  into  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit, 
and  making  hlih  possible  to  the  questioning  intellect  and  the  loving 
heart.  That  dav  has  already  dawned,  and  honorable-minded  Ortho- 
dox  teachers  and  theologiaus  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  debt 
they  owe  us  in  this  respect,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  doctrines  so  long 
misrepresented  and  anathematized.  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  church  in  New  York  city,  in  a  dîscourse  commémorât! ve 
of  Dr.  Chapin,  while  saying  some  things  concerning  our  early  preach- 
ers  and  believers  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  bave 
prevented,  speaks  of  "  the  great  and  noble  mission  of  Universalism," 
and  makes  the  following  just  statements  on  the  point  alluded  to  : 

^  The  doctrine  that  '  God  is  Love  '  was  so  eloquently  preached, 
that  the  theologians  reconsidered  the  doctrines  of  rétribution.  Even 
the  Episcopal  Church,  in  recently  reviewing  the  articles,  struck  out 
the  one  about  eternal  punishment.  When  Universalism  began  its 
mission,  religion,  so  to  speak,  had  become  ossified  and  rigid  ;  and  it 
-was  necessary,  to  meet  the  advanced  thought  of  the  âge,  that  some 
change  be  made  in  it.  The  force  chat  wrought  this  change  devel- 
oped  ontside  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  in  banishing 
much  of  the  barbarism  and  cruelty  of  expression  which  Christians 
.  borrowed  frona  the  Pagans." 

But  the  fiillest  and  most  manly  and  candid  acknowledgment  of  this 
sort  which  has  come  under  eur  notice,  is  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Patton,  of 
Chicago,  formerly  editor  of  The  Advance.  And  what  adds  to  its 
value,  and  honors  the  conscientious  courage  of  the  man,  is  that  it  was 
Qttered  in  an  Address  before  the  Theological  School  of  that  city  : 

^*  1.  Universalism  has  served  to  correct  wrong  interprétations  of 
Scripture.  2.  Universalism  has  righted  us  up  in  the  abstract  argu- 
ments from  reason.  3.  Universalism  has  put  a  check  upon  a  heart- 
less  représentation  of  Divine  severity.  4.  Universalism  bas  aided  to 
keep  up  the  idea  of  rétribution  in  thb  world.  5.  Universalism  has 
prevented  a  too  conclusive  reliance  upon  future  punishment  as  a  mo- 
tive 10  the  Christian  life.  6.  Universalism  has  corrected  certain 
views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement." 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  an  Editorial  in  a 
récent  issue  of  Frank  LesUe's  Sunday  Magazine,  which  circulâtes  ex- 
tensively  in  ail  the  churches  of  our  land.    The  facts,  though  not  new 
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to  US,  will  do  good  service  among  our  orthodox  friends  by  showing 
them  how  wide  is  the  protest  against  the  dogma  of  endless  panish- 
ment,  and  how  freely  the  subject  is  discassed  in  quarters  where  a  few 
years  ago  silence  was  enforced  by  threats  of  a  dîminished  subscription 
list.  The  extract  is  ftx)m  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet  by  Rev.  6.  J.  Low, 
of  Trinity  Church,  Merrickville,  Ontario,  bearing  the  tîtle,  "  What 
shall  the  End  be  ?  "  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  endless  punishment.  The  editor  says,  **  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  wide-spread  turning  to  the  *  Gospel  of  Love  '  as 
distingiiished  from  the  ^  gospel  of  vengeance.'  It  is  not  a  small  Com- 
pany that  is  in  revolt  from  the  *  stern,  exact  and  logical  '  doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  :  " 

'*  The  rejection  of  the  doctrine  is  not  confined  to  Universalists. 
Canon  Farrar,  of  the  Charch  of  England,  has  been  followed  by  Jukes, 
White,  Cox,  Constable,  Dewes,  Wilkins,  Wharleigh,  Oxenham,  Lit- 
tiedale,  and  many  others  of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
in  this  country  there  are  numerous  divines  of  ail  shades  of  dogmatic 
belief,  who  either  reject  the  doctrine  entirely,  or  refrain  from  teach- 
ing  it,  claiming  that  while  not  prepared  to  publicly  reject,  they  do  not 
find  it  explicitly  taught  in  the  Bible,  so  as  to  warrant  them  in  pro- 
claiming  it  as  a  matter  of  belief.  The  Church  Qtiarterly  Review  (  July 
1877,  p.  290)  says  :  'If  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
Brown,  it  would  appear  that  the  younger  (Congregationalist)  minis- 
ters  are  almost  in  a  state  of  insubordination  ;  nor  can  any  one  who 
even  dips  into  the  current  literature  help  perceiving  that  this  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  aliénation  from  Christianity  of  the  educated 
mind.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  in  his  pamphlet  whose  title  we  hâve  quoted, 
predicts  that  in  a  short  time  the  Anglican  Church,  followed,  of  course^ 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  will  reject  entirely  the  the- 
ory  of  eternal  damnation,  and  adhère  to  either  the  Restoration  or 
Annihilation  idea  ;  and  he  further  thinks  the  *  large  proportion  of  the 
Low  Church  party  will  drift  into  the  latter,  while  the  majority  of 
High  Churchmen  will  "  trust  the  larger  hope,"  and  adopt  the  restitu- 
tion of  Jukes.' 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  theory  of  eternal  damnation  was  never 
set  forth  by  the  Unîversal  Church  before  her  schism  into  East  and 
West.  It  has  never  been  set  forth  by  the  Roman  branch  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Anglican  branch  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Belief  in  1552,  asserting  unmistakably  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  ten  years  after,  in  1562,  the  article  was  stricken  ou  t.  The 
Universalists  and  Unitarians  utterly  reject  it.  If  the  Methodists  be- 
lieve  it,  it  is  only  with  lukewarmness.  This  leaves  only  those  secta 
which  adhère  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  as  its  supporters.     The  Jew- 
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ish  Churcli  never  held  it,  the  Old  Testament  never  refers  to  it,  and  îts 
upholders  are  driven  to  the  belief  that  He  who  came  on  this  earth  to 
bring  glad  tidings  of  great  joj  to  aU  people  introduced  it.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  great  major ity  of  Cbristians  refuse  to  believe  that 
Christ  did  not  die  for  ail  ?  Eternal  hope  or  eternal  damnation  is  the 
choice  of  beliefs  set  before  us." 

The  Genesis  Records  in  Chcddea. 

The  Ctaaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  cootaining  the  Description  of  the  Création,  the 
Delaee  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Destruction  of  Sodora,  the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  Ninsrod  ;  Bnbylonian  Taies  of  the  Gods  ;  fh)m  the  Cnneiform  Inscriptions.  By 
George  Smith.  A  New  Edition  thoroughiy  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  Additions, 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Profc^sor  of  Comparative  Phllology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  IlIttstrationiK.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    S3.00. 

It  is  now  five  vears  since  the  fîrst  édition  of  this  work  disclosed  to 
the  world  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Mr.  Smith  among  the  long 
neglected  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  British  Muséum,  and  the  still  more 
wonderful  discoveries  by  exploration  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
The  account,  given  in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  led  into  his  work,  and  the  surprisiiïg  results  which  followed,  bas 
ail  the  fascination  of  a  romance,  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
readet*  for  his  persîstence  and  patience  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
and  discouragements-  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Never  were  time 
and  labor  spent  on  a  more  worthy  object,  and  never  were  they  more 
amply  rewarded. 

Having  given  a  very  extended  account  of  his  achievements  in  this 
department  wheii  the  volume  first  appeared,  we  shall  confine  the 
présent  notice  to  a  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  Libraries  and 
Literature  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  cities,  as  set  out  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  this  new  édition.  During  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  éditions  important  discoveries  bave  been  made,  and  large  addi- 
tions secured  to  our  knowledge  of  Accadian,  Chaldean  and  Baby- 
lonian  literature,  and  its  relation  to  the  earlier  and  later  writings  of 
the  Hebrews. 

Mr.  Layard  was  the  first  to  bring  to  light  a  portion  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Kouynnjik,  which  bas  been  further  explored  by  George 
Smith  and  Mr.  Rassam.  Twenty  thousand  fragments  were  gathered 
by  thèse  gentlemen  and  deposited  in  the  British  Muséum,  and  it  is 
suppose<l  that  twenty  thousand  more  remain  buried  in  the  mound. 
From  what  bas  already  been  learned  from  thèse  invaluable  treasures 
the  Nineveh  library  must  bave  contained  ten  thousand  clay  tablets, 
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varying  in  size  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  square,  treating  of  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge  known  in  those  days. 

It  appears  that  the  Library  hall  was  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
palace,  from  which  they  tell  when  the  building  was  destroyed,  so  that 
in  some  of  the  lower  rooms  the  whole  floor  is  covered  with  them, 
shatteied  into  thousands  of  pièces;  while  in  other  places  they  are 
found  in  heaps  at  varions  heights  in  the  earth  covering  the  ruins, 
cracked  and  scorched  by  the  beat  of  the  conflagration.  The  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  tablets  best  preserved  show  that  they  were  arranged 
according  to  their  subjects,  the  story  or  record  being  continued  on 
tablets  of  the  same  size,  and  numbered  in  regular  order,  and  connected 
by  **  catch-words,"  the  last  word  or  phrase  of  one  page  being  repeated 
at  the  top  of  the  next.  In  some  treatises  the  number  of  tablets  ran 
up  to  a  hundred.  Then  too  they  had  catalogues  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader  and  the  librarian,  giving  the  titles  of  the  séries,  and  of 
the  several  works.  For  example,  the  Astrological  séries  numbered 
over  seventy  tablets,  and  bore  the  title,  *'  When  the  gods  Anu  and 
Bel,"  thèse  being  the  first  words  of  the  first  tablet. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  collection  is  that  nearly  ail  the 
Works  embodying  the  myths,  religion  and  science  of  that  day,  are 
copies  of  Babylonian  books.  The  Assyrians  frankly  state  that  the 
Works  are  not  theirs,  but  borrowed  by  copy  from  Babylonian  origi- 
nals.  Unfortunately  the  Assyrian  scribes  never  give  the  date  of  tlie 
originals  irom  which  they  make  their  copies.  Sargon,  a  celebrated 
monarch  of  the  first  Babylonian  empire,  who  lived  a  thousand  years 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  and  was  as  great  a  patron  of 
learning  as  Assur-bani-pal,  '^  founded  a  famous  library  at  Agané,  and 
caused  a  work  on  astronomy  and  astrology  to  be  compiled  which 
remained  the  standard  autbority  on  that  subject  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  It  was  entitled,  <  The  Illumination  of  Bel,'  and 
consisted  of  seventy-two  books." 

And  hère  comes  in  another  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  viz.  : 
that  thèse  early  Babylonians,  whose  power  was  overthrown  by  a  for- 
eign  conqueror,  were  thernselres  ^^  intruders  in  Chaldea."  They  were 
of  Semitic  stock,  but  the  primitive  inhabitants  whom  they  found  hère 
and  conquered,  "  the  builders  of  its  cities,  the  inventors  of  the  cunei- 
form  System  of  writing^  and  the  founders  of  the  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion  which  was  afterwards  borrowed  by  the  Sémites,  were  of  a  wholïy 
différent  race^*  known  by  the  name  of  Accadians,  who  came  from  the 
mountains  of  £lam.     Somewhere  between  B.C.  3,000  and  2,000,  the 
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Semitic  tribes  bordering  npon  Western  Babjlonia,  invaded  aod  ooo- 
qaered  thèse  Accadians,  who  were  gradoall y  absorbed  among  their 
conquerors  ;  and  at  the  time  Sargon  established  bis  library  at  Aganë^- 
their  langaage,  the  old  Aocadian,  had  become  nearly  extinct,  entirely 
80  among  tbe  edacated  classes.  '^  One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  led 
to  the  compilation  of  the  great  work  on  astronomj  allnded  to,  was 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  astronomical  and  astrological  obser- 
yations  recorded  in  a  langnage  which  was  then  b^nning  to  be 
forgotten." 

So  it  tnms  ont  that  the  Babjlonian  books,  of  which  onr  Assyrian 
tablets  are  translations,  are  themselves  translations  from  still  older 
Accadîan  scholars  ;  and  thns  when  we  hâve  gotten  back  two  thousand 
years  beyond  Christ,  to  the  Sargon  library,  we  bave  not  yet  reached 
the  head  springs  of  this  wonderful  literature.  At  that  date  we  find 
it  in  fbll  flower,  showîng  a  previous  development  which  mast  bave 
required  centuries  for  its  attainment  ;  revealing  an  intellectnal  and 
edncatîonal  cnlture,  and  a  highly  organized  civilization  whose  begin- 
nings  reach  so  far  back  of  the  first  Babylonian  kingdom  as  to  aston- 
ish  and  confoand  us.     Beside  the  great  astronomical  work  named, 

**  Semitic  translation»  of  other  portions  of  this  old  Accadian  litera- 
ture were  made  at  the  same  time.  The  library  at  Agané,  however, 
was  not  the  only  place  where  the  work  of  translation  was  carried  on  ; 
many  other  Uhraries  existedn  and  their  scribes  and  readers  had  alike 
become  Sémites,  who  reqaired  works  written  in  their  own  tongne. 
The  Babylonian  translations  of  Accadian  works  which  were  made  for 
the  library  at  Erech,  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Semitic  power,  mnst 
bave  been  considerably  older  than  those  made  for  the  library  of  Sar- 
gon. The  extinction  of  the  Accadian  langnage,  and  the  translations 
from  it  into  Semitic- Babylonian,  are  important  facts  for  setUing  the 
chronology  of  a  document  or  inscription.  Wherever  we  can  show 
that  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  text  is  translated  from  an  Accadian 
original,  or  wherever  we  bave  a  copy  of  that  original  itself,  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  something  older  than  the 
18th  centnry  before  Christ  The  earliest  inscriptions  of  any  impor- 
tance which  we  now  possess  are  cousidered  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Lig-Bagas,  king  of  Ur  (the  birth-place  of  Abraham),  whose  âge  is 
generally  assigned  to  about  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  era." 

This  Lig-Bagas  first  united  the  petty  kingdoms  or  principalities  of 
Chaldea  under  one  government  Passing  down  from  his  reign  to  the 
period  when  the  country  was  again  broken  up  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Karrak,  Larsa  and  Aganë,  we  find  that  each  of  the  principal  dties 
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had  its  library,  and  éducation  waB  widely  diffased.  Corning  down 
some  centuries  farther,  the  historical  tablets,  though  few,  give  évidence 
of  a  shifting  of  both  political  power  and  literary  activity  from  Baby- 
lonia  to  Assyria.  This  was  foUowed  by  the  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond Assyrian  empire  about  B.C.  885.  The  city  of  Calah  was  rebuilt 
by  its  first  monarch,  who  founded  there  a  royal  library.  Shalmaneser, 
his  sou,  twenty-five  years  later,  sent  to  Babylon,  procured  by  pur- 
chase  or  otherwise  valuable  tablets,  had  them  copied  by  his  scribes, 
and  deposited  them  in  this  library.  The  grandson  of  Shalmaneser, 
who  "came  up  against  Samaria"  (2  Kings  xvii.,  xviii.),  carried  on 
the  work,  and  increased  its  literary  treasures.  Tiglath  Pileser,  B.C. 
745,  the  same  who  carried  the  Israélites  captive  into  Assyria  (2 
Kings  XV.  ;  1  Chron.  v.),  enlarged  the  collection  with  various  histor- 
ical tablets. 

But  it  was  the  second  Sargon,  B.C.  721  (Isaiah  xxi.  1),  who  gave 
the  library  its  glory  and  great  value  at  this  period.  He  appointed  a 
Chief-Librarian  who  seemed  worthy  of  the  place,  >for  he  immediately 
ordered  new  copies  of  ail  the  standard  works  of  the  day,  and  during 
his  entire  term  of  office  scribes  were  employed  in  transcribing  the 
great  literary  productions  of  the  past.  There  was  a  genuine  "  revival 
of  literature  "  in  Assyria  ;  éducation  spread  aftiong  the  people,  and  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  ancient  texte  were  brought  from  Babylonia, 
and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  became  gênerai  and  fashionable. 
Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  also  enriched  the  library  wifh  additions  ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  removed  it  to  Nineveh,  where,  as 
the  national  library,  it  remained  till  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
empire.  Sennacherib,  whose  mighty  hpst  was  overthrown  in  a  night 
during  his  campaign  against  Hezekiah,  and  who,  returning  to  Nine- 
veh, was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  (Isaiah  xxxviL),  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Esarhaddon,  B.C.  681,  who  added  many  works  of  a  relig- 
ious  character  to  the  national  collection. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  this  line  was  the  son 
of  this  Esarhaddon,  Assur-bani-pal,  B.  C.  670,  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  a  sort  of  Assyrian  Ptolemy,  or  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He 
was  renowned  for  his  wars  and  conquests,  and  for  the  extent  of  his 
dominion,  but  more  celebrated  for  his  magnificent  patronage  of  leam- 
ing.  He  added  more  to  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh  than  ail  his 
predecessors  together,  and  it  is  to  the  tablets  of  his  reign  that  we  owe 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  history,  legends,  &c.  His 
agents  went  everywhere  in  search  of  tablets,  and  brought  them  to 
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Nineveh.  ^'  Thus  the  literary  treasures  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  (/Utha, 
Agané,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Ni  pur,  and  various  other  cities  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Assyrian  capital  to  enrich  the  great  collection  there  "  ; 
■and  the  fragments  which  hâve  been  gathered  from  the  ruins  and  de- 
posited  in  European  muséums,  especially  the  British,  show  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  treated  by  the  writers  and  thinkers  at  that  early 
period  so  far  back  of  the  reign  of  this  royal  patron  of  learning. 
Doubtless  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  would  be  pleased  to  know 
aomething  regarding  the  character  of  thèse  writings.  The  foUowing 
classification  from  the  volume  in  review  will  furnish  the  information  : 

**  The  Genesis  Texts,  Among  the  différent  classes  of  texts,  the 
Genesis  stories  and  similar  legends  occupied  a  prominent  place.  Ac- 
companying  them  we  hâve  a  séries  of  mythological  tablets  varying 
from  the  legends  of  the  gods,  psalms,  sougs,  prayers,  and  hymns,  down 
to  mère  allusions  and  lists  of  names. 

"  Remédies  and  Charms,  Many  of  thèse  texts  take  the  torm  of 
charms  to  be  used  in  sickness,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits, 
some  of  great  antiquity.  One  séries  deals  with  remédies  against 
witchcrafb  and  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits.  Some  of  the  prayers  were 
for  use  on  spécial  occasions,  such  as  starting  on  a  campaign,  th^  occur- 
rence of  an  éclipse,  &c. 

^*'  Astronomy  and  Astrology  were  represented  by  various  inscriptions 
and  reports,  but  especially  by  the  great  work  previously  mentioned, 
many  copies  of  which  were  in  the  Library  of  Assur-bani-pal. 

"  Historical  Texts  formed  another  section  of  the  library,  including 
numerous  copies  of  inscriptions  of  early  Babylonian  kings.  There 
were  besides,  chronolo^ical  tablets  with  lists  of  kings  and  annual  offi- 
cers,  inscriptions  of  various  Assyrian  monarchs,  historiés  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Elam,  and  Arabia  ;  treaties, 
despatches,  proclamations,  and  reports  on  the  state  of  the  empire  and 
military  affairs. 

"  Natural  History  was  represented  by  bilingual  lists  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  ;  of  plants,  as  trees,  grasses,  reeds, 
and  grains  ;  of  earth,  stones,  &c.  Thèse  lists  are  classified  according 
to  the  supposed  nature  and  affinities  of  the  various  species,  and  show 
considérable  advance  in  the  sciences. 

**  Mathematics  also  had  a  place  in  the  library,  there  being  tables  of 
problems,  figures,  and  calculations  ;  but  this  branch  of  learning  was 
not  studied  so  fully  as  in  Babylonia. 

'*  Grammar  and  Lexicography  were  better  represented,  since  there 
were  many  works  on  thèse  subjects,  including  lists  of  characters,  the 
declension  of  the  noun,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  examples  of  syn- 
tactical  construction,  reading  books,  interlinear  translations  of  Acca- 
dian  texts,  and  the  like. 

"  In  Légal  and  Civil  Literatiire  the  library  was  also  rich,  and  the 
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tablets  serve  to  «how  tbat  the  SAine  laws  and  castoms  prevailed  in 
Assyria  as  in  Babylonia.  There  are  codes  of  laws,  }aw  cases,  records 
of  sale,  barter  and  loans,  liste  of  propertj,  of  titles  and  trades,  of  trib- 
nte  and  taxes,  &c. 

*'  In  Geography  the  Assjrians  were  not  very  advanced  ;  but  therer 
are  liste  of  countries  and  their  productions,  of  peoples,  cities,  rivers^ 
and  mountains. 

'*  Such  are  some  of  the  contente  of  the  great  library  from  which  we 
hâve  obtained  our  copies  of  the  Création  ond  Flood  legends.  They 
show  the  wonderful  progress  in  culture  and  civilization  already  made 
by  the  people  of  Chaldea  long  before  Moses  or  even  Abraham  were 
bom.  Babylonian  literature,  which  had  been  the  parent  of  Assyrian 
writing,  reyived  after  the  feXX  of  Nineveh,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
hb  successors  made  Babylon  once  more  the  seat  of  a  library  rival- 
ling  that  of  Assur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh.  Of  this  later  development  of 
Babylonian  literature  we  know  very  Httle,  explorations  being  stiU 
required  to  briug  to  light  ite  texte.  A  few  fragmente  only,  discovered 
by  wandering  Arabs  or  recovered  by  chance  travellers,  hâve  as  yefc 
tumed  up,  but  there  is  in  them  évidence  enough  to  promise  a  rich 
reward  to  future  excavators.** 

Hère  we  must  close  for  the  présent,  but  we  shall  retum  to  this 
treasure  volume  again  with  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  more  fully 
ite  relation  to  Bible  History,  as  well  as  giving  our  readers  some  spéci- 
mens of  this  Assyro-Babylouian  literature  as  found  in  the  legends  of 
the  Création,  the  Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  But  without  regard  to  this  we  ad  vise 
them,  especially  ail  Kible  studente  and  levers  of  archaeological  research, 
to  procure  the  volume  and  study  ite  contente.  Of  the  350  pages, 
more  than  200  are  given  up  to  translations  of  the  Genesis  tablete. 

Réligiou9  World, 

The  following  passage  regarding  future  punishment  and  ite  design, 
was  written  by  Swedenborg  in  bis  private  diary  in  1748.  We  take 
it  from  the  New  Jérusalem  Magazine^  the  editor  of  which  says  that 
there  are  a  few  others  like  it  in  the  Diary,  as  Nos.  2583,  2826,  3910  ; 
but  regrete  that  there  is  now  and  then  ''  one  to  be  found  who  wishes 
to  deduce  religions  doctrine  from  thèse  passages,  written  ten  years 
before  the  Judgment  had  brought  order  into  view,  and  exhibited  the 
true  nature  and  effect  of  discipline  after  death  "  : 

^'  It  would  be  unsound  to  think  that  the  Lord  permite  any  one  to 
be  puiiished  in  hell.  much  less  forever,  on  account  of  this  life  of  brief 
time.     Perhaps  one  thought  his  principles  were  true,  and  so  was  per- 
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«naded.  It  is  not  to  be  thonght  that  the  Lord  permito  any  one  to  be 
puDÎshed,  still  less  continually  and  forever,  except  with  the  design  of 
«correction.  .  .  .  Eternal  punishment  would  hâve  no  design." — 
S.  D.  n.  3489. 

The  Editor  of  the  Magazine  intimâtes  that  thèse  views  were  aban- 
'doned  bj  Swedenborg  after  he  became  the  prophet  of  the  '*  New  Je- 
rnsalem  "  dispensation  ;  and  says  that  ^  from  the  beginning  of  his 
pnblished  works  to  their  end  the  true  doctrine  shines  forth  nnequivo- 
•cally."  Some  of  oor  readers  will  remember  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Fernald,  who  left  oor  ministry  and  joined  the  Swedenborgians,  main- 
tained  in  thèse  pages  that  Swedenborg  taaght  Universalisai,  or  at  least 
repodiated  Endiess  Punishment,  after  he  became  a  prophet,  if  our 
memory  serves  as.  We  wish  the  Magazine^  from  which  we  qaote, 
would  fumish  a  statement  of  what  ^  the  true  doctrine  "  on  this  point 
is  ;  in  other  words,  what  Swedenborg  did  believe  and  teach  regarding 
**  the  true  nature  and  effect  of  discipline  after  deaihr  It  must  be  un- 
derstood,  however,  that  citing  passages  with  the  phrase  '*  everlasting 
punishment*'  does  not  settle  the  question. 

—  Dr.  S.  Gibbon,  médical  oflScer  of  London,  Holborn  District,  in 
'his  Report  for  the  last  jear,  states  the  following  curions  fact.  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  Mosaic  discrimination  against  *'  unclean 
beasts  "  as  food  ?  We  always  respected  the  Prodigal  Son  for  taking 
his  wages  in  husks  instead  of  pigs.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  says 
the  Doctor, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Jew's  life  in  London  is,  on  the  average, 
worth  twice  as  maiiy  years  as  a  Christian 's  The  Hebrews  of  the 
metropolis  are  notoriously  exempt  from  tubercular  and  scrofulous 
taint.  Il  is  very  rare  that  one  meets  with  pulmonary  consumption 
-among  them.  The  médical  officer  of  one  of  their  large  schools  has 
remarked  that  their  children  do  not  die  in  anything  like  the  same 
ratio  as  Gentile  chiidren  ;  and  in  the  district  of  Whitechapel  the 
me<lical  otfîcer  of  heaith  has  reported  that  on  the  north  side  ot  the 
High  Street,  occupied  by  the  Jews,  the  average  death  rate  is  twenty 
per  1000,  while  on  the  south  side,  occupied  by  English  and  Irish,  it 
iBft>rtg'three  per  lOOO." 

In  addition  to  this,  statistics  show  that  the  Jewish  population 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  Christian,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
^  1-2  to  3  2-3. 
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1.  The  Land  of  Gilead,  with  Excursions  in  the  Lebanon.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 
D.  Appleton  &  Cîo.    $2.00. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  return  of  the  Jews  ta 
the  Holy  Land  ;  and  every  Httle  while  the  report  has  gone  abroad 
that  the  Rothschilds,  Monteliores,  and  other  wealthy  Jews,  had  pur- 
chased  Palestine  with  the  view  of  restoring  their  countrymen  to  their 
ancienl  héritage,  and  perhaps,  in  the  distant  future,  establishing  again 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  hâve  had  little  faith  in  the  project  because 
of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  the  boundless  corruption  and  oppression 
of  Turkish  administration,  and  the  utter  contempt  of  the  Sultan  for 
ail  treaty  obligations  not  backed  by  force.  But  Mr.  Oliphant,  whose 
three  previous  visits  to  Turkey  had  given  him  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  government  and  people,  seems  to  hâve  devised  a  method  of  ap- 
proaching  the  subject  wbich  may  commend  itself  to  the  Turkish  mag- 
istracy,  as  it  bas  already  commanded  the  cordial  approval  and  sym- 
pathy  of  those  high  in  authority  both  in  England  and  France.  At 
any  rate,  we  believe  if  the  Jews  in  any  considérable  number  are  ever 
to  possess  again  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  movement  must  begin 
in  some  such  way  as  Mr.  Olipant  has  suggested.  And  we  believe 
farther  that,  as  the  power  of  the  Turk  seems  tott^ring  to  its  fall,  and 
a  new  crusade  against  the  Jews  has  opened  in  Germany  and  Russia^ 
now  of  ail  others  is  the  time  to  initiale  the  enterprise.  ^ 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  we  hâve  corne  upon  the  following:  "  About  80,000  acre» 
of  land  in  Palestine  between  Jaffa  and  Jérusalem  hâve  been  secured  from  the  Turk- 
ish jçovernment,  and  a  colony  is  being  formed  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of  the  conti- 
nent.    Several  farailies  hâve  already  establiBlied  themselves  on  this  land." 

The  Bible  student  and  the  merchant  will  be  equally  interested  in 
the  minute  détail  of  the  author  regarding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  rich  and  abundant  harvests  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  culti- 
vation,  the  variety  of  productions,  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  ease 
and  comparatively  slight  cost  of  railroad-building,  and  the  large  and 
remunerative  traffic  sure  to  follow.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extensive 
pasfure  lands  for  herds  and  flocks,  the  varied  climate  of  mountain,  hill 
and  plain,  of  the  shore  and  the  interior,  secures  the  growth,  ripening 
and  ample  returns  of  every  kind  of  fruits  and  grains  from  field  and 
orchard  and  vineyard.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  his  careful  survey  and 
study  of  thèse  things,  how,  in  ancien t  times,  when  highly  cultivated, 
Palestine  sustained  the  vast  populations  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  place  selected  for  the  proposed  expérimental  colony  of  Jews  is 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which,  with  the  Dead  Sea,  forms  its  western  boun- 
dary.  It  is  a  tract  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  country,  extending  from  the  river  Jabbok  on  the  north  to 
the  Arnon  on  the  south,  the  eastern  line  remaining  to  be  defined. 
Jérusalem  lies  directiy. opposite,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  west.  The 
rail  way  System  proposed  by  Mr.  Oliphant  would  bring  this  colony,  and 
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ail  the  surrouDdÎDg  région,  into  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  so  give  an  outlet  to  markete  for  ils  agricultural  wealth, 
and  stimulate  to  the  continued  development  and  extension  of  ail  asso- 
ciated  industries.  The  line  would  commence  at  the  seaport  of  Haifa, 
south  of  Tyre,  and  run  directly  west  to  Tiberias  on  the  Lake  of  Gal- 
ilée ;  then  a  northern  extension  to  Damascus,  while  a  southern  branch, 
iollowing  the  Jordan  valley  from  Tiberias,  would  pass  directly  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  proposed  colony  lands  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  to  be  extended  south  finally  to  Akabah  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name  running  up  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  west 
to  Ismailia  in  Egypt,  south  of  Port  Said.  The  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject  is  full  of  instructive  and  valuable  information,  not  only  for  the 
Jew,  but  for  ail  engaged  in  commercial  enterpnse. 

2.    The  Go«pel  of  the  Résurrection.    By  James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.  D.    Houghton 
&  Miflin.    $1.26. 

This  volume  is  a  very  able  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Résurrection.  After  stating  that  Christian 
thought  has  passed  beyond  the  literalism  of  the  creeds  and  the 
churches,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  that  a  careful  and  critical  study 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  demonstrates  that  the 
Résurrection  is  not  a  simultaneous  event  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ing  of  Christ  and  a  gênerai  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world.  '  The 
résurrection  is  not  a  future  event  exclusively,  but  a  continuons  event, 
now  and  henceforth.  It  is  not  a  raising  of  the  dead  body,  but  a  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  man  ;  not  a  miracle,  but  a  growth  in  the  regular 
order  of  spiritual  life  and  activity.  So  the  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  is  a  reality  of  the  Past,  the  Présent,  and  the  Future.  And 
equally  true  is  it  that  the  Judgment  is  a  présent  and  a  perpétuai  real- 
ity ;  and  hence  there  is  no  final  and  universal  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  présent  order  of  things. 

The  résurrection  is  not  an  outward  event,  but  inward  and  spiritual, 
resulting  from  spiritual  processes.  PauFs  endeavor  "  to  attain  unto 
the  résurrection  of  the  dead,"  shows  that  it  must  be  worked  ont  hère, 
a  présent  concern  ;  not  something  that  is  to  be  waited  for  as  the  gate- 
way  into  a  future  life.  It  is  not  the  instantaneous  awakening  of  the 
entire  human  race,  but  as  men  are  born  and  die  in  their  générations, 
80,  as  Paul  says,  they  are  raised,  "  every  man  in  his  own  order,'*  or 
génération.  There  résides  in  the  body  the  éléments  of  a  new  body, 
with  which,  at  the  death  of  the  old,  the  çpirit  reclothes  itself  as  it  en- 
ters  upon  the  new  mode  of  life.  The  character  of  this  life,  whether 
happy  and  glorious,  or  the  opposite,  dépends  on  what  kind  of  life  we 
are  living  now  on  the  earth. 

Dr.  Whiton  is  not  a  Universalist,  but  he  is  not  a  believer  in  end- 
less  punishment,  which  he  répudiâtes  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  bibli- 
cal  critic.  He  leans  strongly  to  a  "  conditional  immortality,"  which 
he  thinks  is  "strongly  supported,"  and  a  relief  to  those  who  reject 
endless  punishment  as  dishonorable  to  God.     But  in   regard  to  the 
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nature  of  the  BesarrectioD,  the  Judgment,  the  Corning  and  Reign  of 
Chriat,  the  meaning  of  aton,  &c»,  he  b  mostly  at  one  with  as. 

We  hâve  given  a  verj  meagre  view  of  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
moBt  interesting  books  we  hâve  latelj  read.  It  covers  the  whole 
sabject,  taking  in  a  criticbm  of  ail  the  difficolt  passages  alluding  to 
the  résurrection,  and  fiairly  reviewing,  if  not  answerinc^,  ail  objections. 
We  advise  clergymen  and  thonghtfuT  students  of  ail  churches  to  ob- 
tain  the  work,  and  give  it  unprejudiced  and  patient  examination. 

t.  The  Life-Work  of  Elbridm  Gerry  Brooks,  llinister  io  the  UniTersaliit  Churoh. 
Bj  Elbridge  Strtater  Brookt.    UniTerMUist  PablithlDg  House.    91.tt. 

We  feel  a  personal  obligation  to  this  book  for  the  information  which 
bas  enabled  us  to  correct  some  of  our  impressions  re^ding  the  subject 
of  bis  biosraphy.  We  always  honored  Dr.  Brooks  for  bis  manly  cour- 
age and  thoroueh  conscientiousness  in  the  assertion  of  his  convictions 
in  the  face  of  alT  opposition  ;  but  he  seemed  to  us  wanting  in  charity 
toward  those  wbo  could  not  see  with  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  too  ready  to 
attribute  to  them  unworthy  motives  for  their  difiEerence  o(  opinion.  We 
set  him  in  the  class  of  John  Knox  reformers  ;  dogmatic,  hard,  unyield- 
ing,  with  little  of  that  sweetness  and  -  tendemess  of  nature  which  per- 
suade and  win  the  doubtful  and  erring  to  trust  and  companionship,  and 
help  them  on  their  wa^  to  truth  and  righteousness.  But  a  careful  read- 
ing  of  this  volume  satisfies  us  that  our  brother  was  not  a  man  altogether 
after  this  pattern. 

Principle  was  supre'ne  with  him.  Conscience  alwavs  his  master  ;  and 
wholly  free  from  the  control  of  selfish  interests  himseif«  hating  meanness 
and  falsehood  and  wrong,  he  was  sometimes  overbearing  in  manner 
from  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  of  thèse.  Not  to  smite  them  on  the  in- 
stant with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  seemed  to  him  cowardice  and  a  com- 
promise with  the  devil. 

But  for  ail  this,  the  man  was  not  wholly  made  of  cast  iron  ;  there 
were  wells  of  tendemess  in  his  nature,  a  spirit  of  pity  for  the  weak  and 
faint-hearted,  and,  after  the  heat  oi  battle  was  ovcr,  an  e  ig:er  readiness 
to  heal  the  wounds  his  own  weapons  had  inflicted.  His  affectionate  and 
lasting  memory  of  his  old  Portsmouth  schoolmaster,  and  his  profound 
gratitude  for  his  sympathy  and  help,  show  how  easily  his  heart  was 
touched,  and  what  depths  of  feelinç  were  hidden  away  in  it. 

In  ihe  public  career  of  Dr.  Brooks  ihcre  are  several  points  deserving 
spécial  notice,  i.  No  young  man  ever  entered  upon  the  ministry  wiih 
a  more  solemn  sensé  of  its  responsibilities,  nor  with  a  more  entire  con- 
sécration of  purpose  than  he.  From  his  first  thought  in  this  direction 
up  to  the  last  of  his  life,  he  feit  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  his  ac- 
countability  for  a  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  a  faithful  improve- 
ment  of  ail  its  opportun ities  for  usefulness,  and  so  he  labored  alw.iys  lo 
deliver  men  from  sin  and  wickedness  now^  to-day^  and  to  lead  them  up 
to  the  security  and  joy  of  a  Christian  life.  2.  In  line  with  chis  was  his 
earnest  work  in  the  cause  of  Juvénile  Vagrancy  and  Crime.  No  one 
did  more  for  this  nes^lected  class  than  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  persistent 
eflforts,  while  In  Bath,  iox  the  establishment  of  the  Maine  Reform  School, 
wbere  thèse  poor  outcasts  might  fînd  shelter  and  safety,  and  some  sort 
of  substitute  for  home,  and  reli^ous  instruction.  His  purpose  was  to 
save  them  from  becoming  crimmals,  instead  of  neglecting  them  until 
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they  were  ruined,  and  then  seekinç  to  restore  them,  or  to  punish  them. 
The  same  princîple  eoverned  him  m  his  devoted  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Drunkard,  and  the  Slave  —  salvation  nowy  not  at  some  future  time  ;  de- 
liverance  now  from  bondage  of  every  sort,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
whetber  from  the  tyranny  of  another  or  of  our  own  appetîtes  and  pas- 
sions. 3.  His  resolute  efforts  in  organizine  our  dénomination,  and 
making  what  was  a  rope  of  sand  a  strong  and  compact  power,  compé- 
tent to  some  kind  of  efficient  work.  To  Dr.  Brooks  as  General  Agent 
of  the  United  States  Convention,  to  his  persistent  labors,  his  organizing 
and  executive  talent,  his  able  Reports  of  our  condition  and  needs,  our 
actual  weakness  and  possible  strength,  it  is  largely  due  that  we  are  to* 
day  a  Church  with  a  capital  C,  as  the  présent  Agent  terselv  states  it 

AU  thèse  things  are  set  forth  in  this  biography,  whicn  shows  the 
growth  of  the  man  and  of  our  Church,  and  illustrâtes  the  power  for  good 
there  is  in  one  strong  will,  guided  by  religions  principie,  and  wnolly 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  of  Humanity. 

4.  A  History  of  Greeoe  from  the  Earliest  Timet  to  the  Présent  By  T.  T.  Timaye- 
Bit.    With  Mape  and  lilustratloDS.    3  vols.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $8.60. 

A  History  of  Greece  by  a  modem  Greek  is  a  literary  event  of  no  lit- 
tle  interest  The  author  notifies  us  that  "  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
work  is  that  it  is  founded  on  Hellenic  fources,^'  in  other  words,  on  ''a 
careful  study  of  the  Greek  writers  "  ;  thouçh  he  acknowledges  "  obliga- 
tions to  Grote  and  Gibbon,"  and  specialTy  to  Prof.  Paparegopoulos. 
His  study  of  the  Greek  authors,  however,  seems  to  be  largely  through 
his  Eni^lish  authorities  ;  and  he  copies  whole  pages  from  thèse  without 
such  références  as  would  reveal  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness. 

The  work  i»  a  very  useful  compilation  for  the  average  reader  ;  and 
the  critical  student  will  find  in  its  pages  some  new  assertions  which 
will  command  his  attention.  In  regard  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of 
the  Peloponesian  war,  the  character  of  Cleon,  Philip,  Alexander,  De- 
moHthenes,  and  the  Macedonian  race,  his  views  are  original  and  in 
sharp  anta<^onism  to  the  conclusions  of  Grote,  Curtius,  and  others.  He 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  Curtius*  history,  which  is  to  us  a  more  able 
work  than  that  of  Grote  Mis  account  of  Modem  Greece  occupiesonly 
twentv  four  pages,  a  miseralily  small  allotment  to  such  an  important 
part  of  his  task.  But  what  there  is  of  it  is  clear  in  statement  and  ex- 
ceedingly  interesting,  and  when  the  author  rises  into  enthusiasm,  the 
reaJer  cannot  but  share  in  it.  as  he  follows  the  handful  of  Greeks  in 
that  heroic  stru^gle  which  finally  won  the  helpful  sympathy  of  Europe» 
and  led  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino. 

6.  First  Décade  of  the  Woman^s  Forei^  Misslonarv  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Epidcopai  CImrch,  with  Sketclies  of  its  Mis^iioiiaries.  *Bv  Mary  Sparks  Wbeeler. 
Introduction  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Huret,  DD.    IMiillips  &  Hunt.'  ^1.60. 

This  volume  will  find  its  readers  chieflyamong  Methodists,  and  those 
acquainted  with  the  forty  or  fifiy  devoted  women  whose  labors  and  sac- 
rifices are  recorded  in  its  pages.  FuU  of  Chrisiian  love,  and  earnestly 
desiring  the  salvation  of  soûls,  they  déclare  that  **  having  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  tkey  will  never  retreat  until  the  Gospel  be 
preached  to  every  créature,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  hâve  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ" 
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6.  The  Republic  of  God.  An  Institute  of  Theology.  By  Elisha  Malford,  LL.D. 
HoQghton,  Miflin  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Dr.  Mulford  is  the  author  of  "The  Nation,"  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  clearest  and  stroiigest  thinkers  in  our  own  coun- 
try  and  in  Europe,  and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tnbutions  to  political  science  which  the  century  bas  produced.  Those 
who  read  that  remarkable  book,  will  be  sure  to  read  this  which  aims  to 
do  in  the  realm  of  Theology,  what  that  did  for  Political  Philosophy,  viz.  : 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  get  down  to  the  foundations,  and  prépare  the 
way  for  building  up  into  fairer  proportions  and  greater  strength  the  tem- 
ple of  Christian  Belief.  We  do  not  propose  now  to  give  the  book  the 
notice  to  which  it  has  a  right  ;  it  must  hâve  a  more  close  and  careful 
reading  before  doing  this,  and  a  larger  space  than  can  be  accorded  it  in 
this  number.  We  shall  return  to  it  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we 
désire  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  to  be  studied  by  ail  who  are  not  bound  by 
creeds  ;  not  clergymen  only,  but  educated»  strong-minded,  clear  headed 
laymen,  who  hâve  corne  to  feel  that  there  is  much  in  them,  much  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  heart  and  intellect,  which  gets  no  response  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  —  in  a  word,  ail  who  hâve  grown  beyond  the 
authority  and  the  leachings  of  the  creeds.  Mr.  Mulford  is,  we  under- 
stand,  an  Episcopalian  ;  but  he  is  more  than  this,  he  is  aman,  an  earnest 
Christian  man  who  studies  diligently,  thinks  independently,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  any  conclusions  to  which  thèse  raay  bring  him  ;  nor  afraid,  in 
a  révèrent  spirit,  to  state  thèse  conclusions.  "  The  Republic  of  God  " 
will  find  a  cordial  réception  among  the  people  of  our  communion  ;  and 
it  will  do  a  go^d,  a  great  work  in  opening  the  way  to  Truth,  and  com- 
mending  our  methods  of  New  Testament  interprétation  to  the  considér- 
ation of  the  intellectual,  thoughtful,  and  educated  classes  in  ail  the 
churches.  Not  that  we  mean  by  this  to  endorse  ail  his  views,  but  that 
the  scholarship,  the  broad  and  deep  thinking,  the  clear  insight  into  the 
fundamental  principles  and  dominant  truths  of  the  New  Testament  Dis- 
pensation,  the  catholic  interprétation  of  its  spirit  and  aims,  and  the  high 
level  from  which  ail  this  is  discerned,  show  that  the  author  writes  in 
the  interest  of  no  particular  sect  or  doctrine,  but  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  thought  and  heart  of  Christ  —  and  in  doing  this  in  a 
thoroughly  judicia)  frame  of  mind,  he  necessarily  runs  into  our  views  of 
the  object  of  Christ's  mission,  of  his  salvation,  the  judgment,  punish- 
ment,  the  triumph  of  Righteousness,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  eartb 
with  heaven,  and  Man  with  God. 

7.  Christian  Institutions:  Essaya  on  EcclesiRstical  subjects.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D,  Dean  of  Westminster.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Dean  Stanley's  wrîtings 
and  opinions,  will  know  that  he  starts  out  in  this  work  with  no  purpose 
of  defending  any  spécial  dogmas,  or  any  set  of  Church  institutions  ;  but 
with  the  honest  intent  to  ascertain  the  facts  respecting  the  beliefs,  sen- 
timents, usages  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  thèse  chapters  or  essays  are  rich  with  the  fruits  of 
ripe  and  discriminating  scholarship,  and  independent  research  ;  cour- 
ageous  and  manly  in  the  statement  of  facts  as  found,  without  regard  to 
to  the  opinions  of  High  or  Low  Church  ;  Catholic  in  spirit,  but  aiming 
always  to  get  beiow  the  mère  rites  and  ordinances,  vestments  and  sacra- 
ments,  to  the  soûl  and  substance  which  they  are  intended  to  symbolize  : 
or,  in  his  own  words,  to  discover  "  the  principles  —  a  Religion,  as  it 
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were,  behînd  the  religion  —  which,  however  dimly  expressed,  has  given 
them  whatever  vitality  they  possess." 

The  subjects  treated  are  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Absolution,  Eccle- 
siastical  Vestments,  the  Basilica,  the  Clergy,  the  Pope,  the  Litany,  the 
Catacombs,  the  earlier  and  later  Creeds,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Many  of  his  own  church  will  be  surprised,  if  not 
grieved,  that  he  does  not  find  their  cherished  opinions  and  cérémonies 
among  the  Christians  nearest  to  the  apostolic  tîmes  ;  and  many  of  his 
Broad  Church  brethren  will  be  disappointed  that  he  does  not  sweep 
away  more  of  the  accepted  rituals  and  ordinances,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  But  while  he  feels  that  the  living  spirit  is  more  than  the 
dead  form,  he  is  not  a  Destructive.  He  sees  ail  that  is  good,  and  beau- 
tiful,  and  sacred  in  every  ordinance,  and  is  patient  in  the  belief  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  truth,  the  spirit,  will  get  itself  clothed  in  a  more 
fitting  symbolism.  See,  for  instance,  the  chapter  on  the  Pope,  where 
révérence  for  the  past  and  freedom  of  criticisra  are  so  pleasantly  min- 

fled  ;  and  in  which  every  paragraph  is  so  packed  with  the  treasures  of 
is  learning.  We  do  not,  however,  see  the  value  of  the  appended  note 
of  nine  pages  on  so  trivial  a  matter  as  "  The  Pope's  Posture  in  the 
Communion." 

We  hâve  only  space  to  say  that  the  chapter  which  has  for  us  the  most 
interest,  and  in  which  Christians  of  ail  creeds  will  find  most  instruction^ 
is  that  on  "  The  Catacomos."  Hère  we  come  directly,  and  not  througb 
the  literature  of  the  times,  in  contact  with  the  first  Christians  ;  and  we 
bave,  as  it  were,  from  their  own  lips,  what  they  believed,  and  felt,  and 
said  touching  the  love  of  God,  the  peace  of  ChVist,  death,  the  résurrec- 
tion, and  the  life  iramortal.  We  miss  some  things  from  this  essay  which 
ought  to  hâve  been  in  it  ;  but  even  at  that  it  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
înwrming  of  them  ail. 

8.  Advanced  Readin^js  and  Récitations.  By  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.B.  Professer 
of  Oratory  in  Brown  University  and  Boston  University  Schocl  of  Law.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

The  object  of  this  collection  is  to  furnish  a  Reader  and  Speaker  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  advanced  classes  in  collèges  and  post-graduate 
schools.  The  sélections  embrace  a  wide  range  of  pièces  fitted  to  the 
expression  of  the  passions  and  émotions  ;  among  them  some  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  modem  oratory,  though  the  ancient  orators  get  small 
hearing.  The  "  Elocutionary  Introduction  "  contains  useful  hints  and 
instructions  much  needed  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Many 
preachers  seem  but  faintly  to  realize  how  much  dépends  upon  an  intelli- 
gent and  appréciative  reading  of  the  Scriplures  and  the  Hymns.  Even 
the  scholars  of  our  Grammar  Schools  will  read  a  hymn  or  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible  with  more  effect  than  some  ministers  we  hâve  listened 
to,  and  bring  out  the  writer's  thought  more  clearly  and  with  more  feel- 
ing.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount» 
repeated  in  a  monotonous  way,  or  a  beautiful  hymn  murdered  by  a 
sing-song  style  of  reading,  is  not  likely  to  put  an  intelligent  audience 
in  a  mood  to  judge  the  sermon  fairly.  Dr.  Chapin,  in  reading  some 
beautiful  hymn,  like  that  by  Mrs.  Williams,  always  a  favorite  with  him 
—  *' While  Thee  I  seek,  Protecting  Power" — has  stirred  a  congrégation 
more  deeply,  and  lifted  more  soûls  into  révèrent  and  loving  communion 
with  God  —  more  even,  sometimes,  than  by  his  sermon. 
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9.  Christianity's  Challenge;  and  Some  Phases  of  Ghristianltj,  sabmitted  for  Gan- 
jdid  Considération.  By  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.  Chicago:  Cushing,  Thomas  &  Co. 
fl.OO. 

We  do  not  see  any  spécial  reasoo  for  printîng  thèse  lectures  or  ser- 
mons. Thev  contain  nothinz  new,  and  are  rather  a  defence  of  Ortho- 
doxy  than  of  Christianity.  There  are  some  good  things,  which  hâve 
been  said  many  times  before,  in  the  sermons  on  Business  and  Pleasure  ; 
but  the  defence  of  "  Endless  Death  "  and  its  kindred  dogmas,  is  not  a 
defence  of  Christianity.  The  title  is  misleading.  The  seventh  sermon 
is  a  sort  of  revivalist  harangue,  and  precisely  the  sort  of  Christianity  (?) 
which  invites  the  shafts  of  Ingersoll  and  his  followers. 

10.  P^murnU  EmgUth  PhUoêcphen—  Sir  William  Hamilton.  By  W.  H.  S.  Monck, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tbe  Universitv  of  Dublin.    $1.26. 

David  Hartley  and  James  Mill.    By  Q.  S.  Èower.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.86. 

Thèse  are  the  first  two  volumes  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  forth 
what  each  one  of  the  English  philosophers  thought  and  taught  about  the 
întellectual  probiems  with  which  he  dealt.  Exposition  alone  is  aimed 
at  ;  not  criticism,  nor  controversy. 

Prof.  Monck  has  treated  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton  touching  the 
External  World,  Natural  Realism  ;  Necessary  Truths,  and  the  Law  of 
the  Conditioned  ;  the  Law  of  Causation,  the  Infinité  and  Absolute  ;  his 
Oeneral  Psychology,  and  his  Logic.  Undcr  thèse  heads  he  endeavors 
to  show  exactly  what  are  the  substantial  contributions  which  this 
renowned  thinker  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  how  far 
the  présent  status  and  claims  of  Modem  Philosophy  are  due  to  his 
labors.  A  most  valuable  and  useful  feature  of  the  work  is  the  Glossar^ 
of  Philosophical  Terms,  in  which  the  éditer  g  ves  at  length  the  défini- 
tions of  thèse  terms  often  so  puzzlîng  to  the  untrained  reader  ;  and  di&- 
tinguishes  the  exact  shade  of  thought  which  they  bear  in  the  Hamil- 
tonian  vocabulary.  The  beginner  in  philosophical  s^udies  will  find  this 
Glossary  a  great  help  in  his  efforts  to  master  the  dialect  and  thought  of 
the  writer. 

Those  of  our  readers  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  how  largely  Hartley's  philosophy,  as  set  out  'n  his 
"  Observations  on  Man,"  influenced  the  opinions  and  writings  of  5uch 
as  Mill,  Priestly,  Coleridge  (who  expres>ed  his  admiration  of  Hartiev  by 
naming  his  son  Hartley  Coleridge).  Maudsley,  Hammond,  and  ihe  whole 
school  of  physiological  psycbologists,  or  the  advocates  of  the  mecliaiiical 
and  material  hypothesis. 

Hartley's  Philosophy  centres  in  two  théories  —  the  Doctrines  of  Ner- 
vous  Vibrations  as  the  source  of  Ideas,  and  the  Association  of  Ideas. 
Thèse  two  hâve  been  connected  by  later  writers  in  a  way  Hartley  never 
thought  of.  Though  he  believed  in  the  Vibration  theory  he  was  not  a 
materialist,  but  expressly  affirmed  a  spiritual  entity  différent  from  the 
body,  and  was  a  devout  belicver  in  immortality  and  universal  salvation. 
Indeed,  he  studied  for  the  Church,  but  abandoned  his  purpose  because 
he  rejected  the  eternity  of  punishment,  and  maintained  that  the  damned 
would  eventually  be  restored,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  above  named. 
His  followers,  however,  in  some  cases,  endeavored  to  push  his  doctrine 
ot  sensations  and  ideas  to  the  extrême  of  materialism.  Coleridge  saw 
the  danger  in  this  direction,  and  sounded  the  alarm,  which  modem  spéc- 
ulations show  was  not  without  reason. 
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11.  Jndaism  at  Rome,  B.  G.  76  to  A.  D.  140.  By  Frederick  Hnidekopèr.  Thirâ 
Edition.    James  MiUer.    New  York.    ^2.26. 

We  notîfied  our  readers  some  months  a^e^  tbat  we  purposed  to  know 
something  more  of  Prof.  Huidekoper's  wntings.  We  bave  done  so  witb 
great  pront  to  ourself,  and  désire  to  commend  tbem  to  otbers.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  writer  shows  bîmself  so  thoroughly  mas  ter  of  the  entire 
literature  of  bis  subjec^  and  of  every  slightest  hîstorical  allusion  to  it^ 
as  the  author  of  "  Judaîsm  at  Rome  "  ;  and  we  confess  to  genuine  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  Jewish  influence  on  the  politics,  literature,  pbilos- 
ophy  and  religion  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in.other  portions  of  the  empire, 
llie  same  remark  may  be  made  specîally  of  its  formative  relation  to  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  Stoics  as  set  fortb  witb  such  ample 
proofs  in  chapter  iii.  ;  a  chapter  which,  if  read,  will  ensure  the  readmg 
of  ail  the  rest  of  the  book.  Still  we  cannot  belp  thinking  tbat  the  term 
'' monotheism,"  as  an  équivalent  of  Jewish  influence,  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  argument  as  a  cause,  or  the  cause  of  certain  political 
and  relieîous  movements,  where  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  this  distinction. 

Prof.  Huidekoper  exposes  witb  merciless  truth  the  corruption,  selfish- 
ness  and  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  Senate,  and  shows  it  a  botbed  of  con- 
spiracy,  assassi nation,  révolution  and  public  butcheries  ;  sometimes 
aUied  witb  the  emperors,  and  sometimes  opposed  to  tbem  ;  pretendîng 
to  profound  respect  for  the  laws,  and  treading  tbem  under  foot,  when- 
ever  tbey  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition  or  endansered  their  power  ; 
professine  great  révérence  for  the  ancient  relifi;ion  and  the  national  gods, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  both  ;  despising  the  democracy,  and  hating  the 
impérial  power,  and  ready,  when  tbey  could  not  control  the  emperors, 
to  murder  tbem  through  their  bired  agents.  And  to  what  exteni  the 
Jewish  élément  was  mîxed  up  in  thèse  ever-sbifting  scènes  appears 
everywhere  in  this  book  ;  and  how  much  wefj^ht  it  bad  is  manifest 
from  the  effort*s  of  Pompey's  partizans  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  spécial 
favors  when  the  civil  war  was  about  beginning,  and  the  fréquent  decrees 
of  Caesar  in  their  behalf,  seven  of  which  Josephus  bas  collected  in  bis 
"Antiquities." 

The  influence  of  Judaism  is  further  shown  in  its  preparing  the  way, 
by  its  monotheistic  teaching,  for  the  coming  in  of  Christianity  ;  and 
without  doubt  it  was  very  helpful  in  this  direction,  and  saved  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  much  labor,  e»pecially  amoniç  the  better  classes. 
Perhaps  this  will  account  for  the  interest  witb  which  the  philosophera 
heard  Paul  at  Athens  on  the  beîng  and  providence  of  the  One  God.  It 
was  not  until  he  came  to  the  Résurrection  that  tbey  manifested  any 
impatience. 

A  wealtb  of  knowledge  and  learning  is  gathered  into  the  several  chap- 
ters  on  the  **  Belief  of  Rome's  Impending  Destruction,"  *^Afliiiated 
Questions,"  "The  Revolt  under  Hadrian,"  and  especially  the  **Cbrono- 
logical  Narrative,"  including  a  statement  of  the  "  Position  of  tbin£s  at 
the  close  of  the  First  Century.*'  And  then  the  "Appendix"  01200 
pages  is,  if  possible,  rfcber  in  valuable  information  than  the  body  of  the 
book.  "  Note  A  "  enters  with  critical  ability  and  original  research  into 
the  discussion  of  the  *'  Sybilline  Books,"  their  origin  and  aims  ;  beside 
which  we  bave  "  Note  D,"  on  the  "  Book  of  Enoch  "  ;  and  others  on 
"  Tiberius,"  **  Jewish  Revolt  under  Nero,"  "  Delatores,"  or  Informers, 
one  of  the  several  kînds  of  New  Testament  "  devils  "  ;  ail  of  w.iich  are 
in  tum  illuminated  with  other  foot  notes  crowded  with  classical,  eccle- 
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siastical,  hîstorical  and  Biblical  lore.  Not  a  single  affirmation  is  made 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  références  to  the  original  authorities  on 
which  it  rests  ;  and  so  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  accuracv 
and  value  of  the  author*s  statements.  We  do  not  always  agrée  with 
faim  in  his  opinions  and  inferences,  but  in  our  reading  we  soon  found 
that  when  be  reported  an  authority  as  saying  so  or  so,  there  was  no 
need  of  looking  to  the  note  to  verify  it,  save  that  the  note  is  often  more 
full  and  interesting  than  the  text. 

The  classical  and  bistorical  student  will  do  well  to  read  carefuUy  his 
statements  reçarding  the  fal^hoods  and  wilful  misrepresentations  of 
Tacitus.  He  bas  shown  beyond  dispute  that  he  wrote  in  the  interests 
ci  the  Patrician  party,  and  is  wholly  untrustworthy  both  in'what  he 
reports  and  what  he  conceals  whenever  the  Senate  stands  opposed  to 
the  emperor  or  the  people.  The  defence,  by  Prof.  Huidekoper,  of  Tibe- 
rius  against  his  criminal  charges  seems  pushed  to  the  extrême,  but  while 
the  emperor  was  not  certainly  a  saint,  it  appears  that  the  historian  was 
certainly  a  liar  in  many  things. 

There  are  also  some  damaging  paragraphs  respecting  the  perfect 
accuracy  so  generally  credited  to  Gibbon,  which  show  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances his  memory  has  betrayed  him,  or  he  has  not  told  the  whole  truth. 
In  regard  to  Josephus  he  confirms  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  that 
the  Jewish  historian  is  chargeable  with  either  ignorance  or  dishonesty, 
or  both,  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Munchausenism.i 

12.  Appktons'  Home  Bookt,  1.  Buildiog  a  Home.  By  A.  F.  Oakey.  3.  How  to 
Furnish  a  Home.  By  Ella  Rodman  Chorch.  8.  The  Home  Gardon.  By  the  same 
author.    4.  Home  Grouods.    By  A.  F«  Oakey.    00  cts.  each. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  hâve  commenced  a  séries  of  illustrated  Hand-vol- 
umes  under  this  gênerai  title,  at  a  low  price,  devoted  to  ail  subjects  per- 
taining  to  Home  and  the  Household.  They  are  made  verjr  attractive  to  the 
eye  by  their  quaint  and  novel  bindings  ;  and  the  first  is  valuable  for  its 
numerous  excellent  sketches  and  plans  of  Houses  or  Homes,  showine 
the  varions  styles  of  architecture,  the  most  convenient  and  économie^ 
disposition  of  floor  surface,  and  the  best  methods  of  combining  the 
building  materials  so  as  to  secure  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque 
external  effect.  The  second  is  very  useful  in  its  suggestions  regarding 
the  interior  finish  and  décorations,  and  the  style  and  arrangement  of 
furniture,  with  accompanying  pictures,  corresponding  to  the  uses  of  the 
several  apartments. 

Beside  thèse  things,  there  is  much  sensible  advice  as  to  the  sélection  of 
a  site  for  the  House,  drainage,  ventilation,  water,  laving  out  the  garden, 
flowers,  shrubbery,  and  other  important  matters  which  hâve  to  do  with 
the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  Home.  If  the  reader  has  any 
thought  of  building  in  town  or  country»  let  him  procure  and  study  thèse 
cheap,  but  very  tasty  and  useful  volumes. 

18.  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymns,  the  Jewish  Sceptic.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke.    Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.75. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  to  furnish  a  realistic  picturc  of  the  life, 
teachings  and  works  of  Christ,  set  in  the  frame  of  the  times  in  which  he 

1  James  Freeman  Clarke  says,  in  bis  **  Legend  of  Thomas  Didymns,*'  it  is  "a 
book  not  widely  known  as  ^etj  but  containing  some  of  the  most  origmal  and  profound  • 
investigations  to  be  met  with  in  any  language,  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Roman  Empire  at  the  cominp  of  Christ." 
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lived  :  the  localities,  sceoery,  society  ;  the  political  condition,  and  relig- 
ious  opinions  and  customs  of  the  people.  Into  the  midst  of  thèse  he 
seeks  to  transport  himself,  and  from  this  point  to  understand  the  Saviour, 
and  to  realize  the  impression  he  made  on  the  varions  classes  with  whom 
he  was  io  daily  contact. 

As  respects  the  rank,  authority,  power  and  works  of  the  Saviour,  he 
seems  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the  Trinitarian  and  the  ex- 
trême radical.  He  admits  tlie  supernatural,  though  he  thinks  some  of 
the  Works  of  Jésus  regarded  by  his  disciples  as  miraculous,  were  not 
so  ;  such  as  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousands,  the  cursing  of  the  fig- 
tree,  the  pièce  of  money  in  the  fish's  mouth,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  he 
says. 

**  The  main  fact  that  Jésus,  after  his  death,  came  to  his  disciples  in  visible  form,  and 
«reated  a  faith  in  immortality  which  transfonned  their  whole  being,  seems  to  me  an- 
deniable.  Withont  some  such  event«  Christianity  wonld  bave  been  buried  torever  in 
the  Master*s  grave.  The  résurrection  of  Christ  was  the  résurrection  of  Christianity. 
With  ail  respect  for  those  who  believe  that  the  disciples  imagined  they  saw  their  Mas- 
ter,  and  that  this  self-illusion  was  the  foundation  on  whicti  the  religion  was  built 
which  converted  Europe  to  faith  in  a  Jewish  Messiah,  the  supposition  appears  to  me 
histurically  incredible.  The  house  which  is  to  àtand  must  be  tbuuded  on  the  rock  of 
reality,  not  on  the  sand  of  delusion." 

If  we  understand  him,  Dr.  Clarkè  regards  the  power  by  which  Jésus 
wrou^ht  his  wonderful  works  as  a  divine  force,  not  exactly  the  spécial 
gift  ot  God,  but  rather  the  natural  fruitage  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
perfectness,  his  intimate  sympathy  and  communion  with  God  and  with 
the  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of 
something  kindred  to  what  is  known  as  animal  magnetism,  whose  heal- 
ing  influence  was  sometiraes  independent  of  his  will  or  volition,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  Luke  viii.  ;  and  a  farther 
suggestion  of  a  clairvoyance  or  insight,  not  as  a  transient  but  a  perma- 
nent mental  condition,  which  enabled  him  to  know  what  was  in  man,  and 
to  see  and  read  the  thou^hts  of  those  around  him. 

The  story  of  Thomas  is  constructed  with  singular  skill,  and  told  in  a 
way  which  leads  the  reader  to  a  ereat  deal  of  pleasing  and  useful  infor- 
mation. Every  paragraph  embodies  the  results  of  patient  sludy  —  see 
the  Letter  of  Rabbi  Epinetus  as  an  example.  The  fiction  is  a  mère 
thread,  but  it  is  strung  with  the  richest  îewels  of  knowledge.  Thomas 
seeks  truth  everywhere,  among  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  among  the 
Essenes,  in  the  school  of  Philo,  and  with  the  Therapeutae.  At  last  he 
meets  Jésus,  is  strongly  drawn  to  him  by  his  personal  majesty  and 
sweetness,  by  his  wonderful  wisdom  and  works  ;  but  still  he  doubts 
and  hésitâtes,  until  that  mémorable  interview  after  the  résurrection 
clears  awav  ail  doubts  from  his  mind,  and  he  surrenders  himself  to  the 
Saviour  ot  the  World,  and  finds  peace. 

14.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  .Tewish  Church.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical  Crit- 
icism.    By  W.  Robertson  Smith.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.76. 

The  delivery  of  thèse  Lectures  was  a  notable  evcnt  in  the  history  of 
Scotch  Theology.  We  hâve  only  room,  for  the  présent,  to  let  Prof. 
Smith  State  for  nimself  the  principle  upon  which  his  critical  inquiry  is 
based.  He  accepts  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  révélation  that  "  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  man  in  words  that  can  come  only  from  God  —  and  the  plain, 
central,  heart-felt  truths  that  speak  for  themselves,  and  rest  on  their 
own  indefeasible  worlh  will  assuredly  remain  tous"  afttrscientific  criii- 
cism  has  done  its  entire  work.    But  while  he  reverently  contends  for 
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the  divine  élément,  he  contends  as  strenuonsly  for  the  human  side  as  it 
appears  in  the  literary  composition  of  the  several  books,  and  **  the  whole 
business  of  scholarly  exegesis  lies  with  this  human  side.*'  To  this  ex- 
tent  ail  Christian  scholars  will  ag^ee  with  him  ;  but  there  are  statements^ 
in  thèse  lectures  which,  even  if  correct,  are  made  to  cover  inferences- 
and  conclusions  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  belong  to  the  non  seçuiiur  class. 

16.  The  New  Révision.  Two  Editions  sent  us  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion —  I.  That  of  Porter  fr  Coates,  which  has  both  the  Old  and  the 
Revised  translations  in  one  volume,  printed  in  parallel  columns,  so  that 
the  changes  made  are  instantly  and  continuously  before  the  eye.  This^ 
makes  it  very  convenient  for  comparine  the  corrections  of  the  text  and 
translation,  and  judging  the  value  of  the  improvements  introduced  bv 
the  Committee  of  Revision.  2.  That  of  the  Harpers,  in  which  the  val- 
uable  suggestions  of  the  American  Committee,  often  far  préférable  to 
the  revhted  readin^t  atre  given  as  foot-notes,  instead  of  beinp;  consiened 
to  an  Appendix.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  constantly  turning  back  to 
the  end  of  the  volume  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons,  and  gives  it 
spécial  value  for  American  readers.  The  i2mo  édition  is,  to  Clergy- 
men,  35  cts.  The  above,  with  ail  the  English  Editions,  are  for  sale  at 
16  Bromfield  St 

A  critical  review  of  the  Revised  Version,  by  one  of  our  ablest  scholars^ 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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Tht  Art  Amateur  :  A  Monthlv  Joamal  devoted  to  the  Cnltivation  of  Art  Id  th» 
HoQBehoId.  Montagne  Marks,  Editor  and  Pnblisher.  $3.00.  Tbis  joamal  will  pay 
for  itself  several  times  in  the  year;  Jtrtt^  bv  iu  cultivation  of  that  refined  taste  in 
hoasehold  décoration  and  arrangements  which  oontribute  so  mnch  to  the  élégance, 
attractiveness  and  happiness  of  a  Home  ;  and  second^  by  famishing  numerous  designs, 
pattems  and  lessons  for  the  manufactare  at  home  of  manv  of  those  beantiAil  little 
Works  of  art  which  can  only  be  pnrchased  at  five  times  thelr  cost  It  has  the  several 
departments  of '*  Industrial  Art/'  **  Décoration  and  Fumiture,"  "Art  Needlework/' 
"The  Print  CoUector/»  "Ceramics,"  •* The  Art  Gallery,"  **Music/'  &c.  The  ex- 
qnisita  designs  and  useful  instructions  given  under  thèse  heads  will  convince  car 
readers  that  a  pleasant,  au  élégant  Home,  which  shall  also  be  an  art  school  for  ail  the 
hoasehold,  is  oot  the  prérogative  of  wealth,  but  a  boon  within  reftch  of  very  moderate 
means.    Send  for  a  spécimen  copy,  aiid  jadge  for  yoorself 

Handbook  of  English  Synonyms,  with  an  Appendix  showing  the  Correct  Use  cH 
Prépositions.  Also  a  Collection  of  Foreign  Phrases.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Be  sare  and 
get  this  little  volnme.  Once  consalted,  you  will  bave  It  in  constant  use,  and  it  wlU 
save  mach  belaboring  of  the  brain  to  find  the  synonym  or  équivalent  of  a  word  yoa 
bave  jnst  ased,  and  do  not  wish  to  repeat  A  kindred  work,  "  Roget*s  Thesaaras," 
bas  saved  os  weeks  of  labor,  and  thousands  of  répétitions. 

Tbe  Past  in  the  Présent  —  What  is  Civilisation  ?  By  Arthar  Mitohell,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Harpers.  A  curioos  and  valuable  discussion,  and  eniinently  worthy  the  attention  of 
arcbasologists  who  seek  to  bnlld  vast  struotores  on  fog-bank  foandations.  We  shall 
give  a  taste  of  the  ai^ament  in  car  next. 

The  Problem  of  Human  life:  Rmbmcing  the  "  ^.'olution  of  Sound  *'  and  "  Rvola- 
tion  Evolved/*  with  a  Review  of  the  Six  Great  Modem  Scientlsts;  Darwin,  Huxley, 
TyudHJI,  flaeckel,  Helmhoitz  and  Mayer.  Revised  Euition.  By  A.  Wilford  Hall.  A 
sômewhiit  liigh-M)undiug  aud  wide  reaching  title,  but  a  book  which  the  gentlemen 
named  cnnnot  afford  to  throw  bv  with  a  sniffof  contcmpt.  The  logician  and  scientist 
will  find  enough  in  it  to  try  thefr  skill  and  test  their  knowledge;  enough  to  convlnc» 
them  that  there  are  some  problems  of  the  material  world  which  are  not  yet  quite  tettled. 
More  hereafter. 
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Abticli  XXII. 
Plaio^ê  Argument  for  ImmoriaXity. 

In  the  writings  of  Plato  we  hâve  the  confluence  of  the  two 
great  minds.  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  and  as  two  rivers,  becoming 
a  single  stream,  can  be  seen  in  their  after-flow  only  in  their 
union,  so  the  famous  dialogues  must  be  looked  at  as  the  joint 
création  of  thèse  two  most  eminent  Oreeks.  Socrates  is  made 
the  central  figure  in  the  settfng  of  every  picture.  It  is  he 
who  incites  and  leads  on  the  debate  with  one  or  another  group 
of  his  friends,  while  Plato  appears  to  hâve  been  only  as  one 
who  gave  car  to  what  was  said  and  then  went  away  to  his  pen 
to  make  report  of  the  conversation.  In  case  of  the  PhœdOi 
at  least,  Plato  is  referred  to  as  absent  on  account  of  illness, 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  his  report  of  that  famous  coUoquj 
is  but  the  report  of  a  report.  Of  tliis,  however,  there  may  be 
some  doubt,  since  the  Phœdo  purports  to  be  a  dialogue  that 
transpired  in  prison  on  the  last  day  of  Socrates'  life,  as  he 
was  waiting  the  fatal  cup  of  poison.  It  must  hâve  been  no 
ordinary  illness  that  could  hâve  kept  Plato  thus  from  the 
place  and  from  sharing  in  the  iuterest  that  must  hâve  in- 
vested  the  last  words  of  his  great  teacher  and  friend.  The 
concealment  of  himself  under  the  guise  of  absence  may  hâve 
been  one  of  the  arts  of  the  narrator. 

Tliose  writers  who  hâve  been  curions  in  the  matter,  and 
hâve  sought  to  trace  parallels  between  Socrates  and  Jésus, 
hâve  had  an  easy  task,  so  far  as  thèse  two  points  are  concemed, 
that  neither  is  known  to  hâve  written  anything  himself,  and 
that  both  had  a  most  faithful  elucidation  of  their  doctrines. 
The  one  had  his  Plato,  and  the  other  his  John,  each  bearing 
toward  his  great  teacher  a  loving  heart  and  those  needed 
gifts  of  sensibility  and  iusight  that  make  the  reliable  reporter 
of  deeper  and  finer  truths  and  sentiments.  Alike  were  Plato 
and  John  poets  and  mystics,  and  interprétera  who  left  upon 
ail  they  touched  the  impress  of  their  own  genius.  But  as  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  we  hâve  more  of  Jésus  because  we  hâve 
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8omething  of  John,  so  in  the  celebrated  Dialogues  we  bave 
more  of  Socrates,  hecaase  we  liave  sa  mucli  of  Plato.  In  each 
case  the  dualitj  melted  into  the  greater  unity.  If  Socrates 
supplied  subjeots,  and  led  on  the  debates  as  only  he  knew  how 
to  do,  Plato  gave  to  them  at  opce  his  ample  appréciation,  and 
the  advantages  of  his  great  dramatic  instinct,  and  tlie  rich 
oolorings  of  his  rhetoric  Hence  in  our  study  of  what  we 
bave  entitled  the  Platonic  Argument  for  luimortality,  we  may 
feel  quite  sure  we  are  listening  to  two  concurrent  voices, 
neither  of  which  can  be  deemed  a  mère  écho  of  the  other. 

It  bas  been  already  stated  that  the  Phœ<^o  is  the  dialogue 
tbat  came  from  the  prison-cell  where  Socrates  and  his  friends 
were  holding  a  last  interview.  Among  the  group  in  attcnd- 
anoe  were  such  eminent  persons  as  Euclid,  Antisthenes,  Grito, 
Simmias  and  Gebes,  ail  of  whom  seem  to  bave  been  at  once 
awed  and  fascinated  by  the  calmness  and  cheer  of  their  dis- 
tinguished  chief.  Having  assembled  to  pour  out  upon  bim 
in  tbat  final  bour  the  sweet  libations  of  their  sympathy,  be 
appears  to  them  to  stand  in  less  need  of  compassion  than  any 
one  in  the  company.  Save  that  a  strange  ligbt  of  triumpb 
seems  to  rest  on  bis  brow,  and  a  new  note  of  vigor  to  steal 
into  his  voice,  be  stands  before  them  as  tbey  had  seen  bim 
amid  gathering  groupa  at  the  street-corners,  or  when  waiting 
in  some  more  sélect  circle  for  the  due  to  a  debate.  As  tbey 
directly  rally  bim  on  tbis  singular  bearing,  it  gives  bim  an 
early  opportunity  to  open  out  the  secrets  of  his  soûl,  and  to 
reveal  the  joyous  nature  of  his  bopes,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  tbey  rest.  And  with  few  interruptions  the  dialogue 
holds  ateadily  to  tbis  double  thème,  and  is  pronounced  by 
Grote  to  be  "  among  the  most  affirmative  and  expository  in 
the  Platonic  list."  It  would  indeed  bave  been  a  violation  of 
the  proprieties  of  dramatic  art,  or  rather  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  to  bave  permitted  into  tbis  conversation  purported  to 
bave  taken  place,  as  no  doubt  it  did  in  substance,  in  the  very 
présence  of  death,  and  at  the  parting  of  old  friends,  and  in 
face  of  the  solemn  mystery  of  the  unpenetrated  future,  tbose 
leisurely  wanderings  of  the  debate  and  dialectical  diversions 
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tbat  are  so  marked  a  part  of  niost  of  tlie  dialogues.  There 
waa  QO  time  to  waste  in  chasing  mental  butterflies  ;  no  cnri- 
otis  tangle  of  îdeas  oould  fittinglj  be  sported  witb  ;  no  ambi- 
tions skills  might  oome  <mto  this  sacred  arena  in  idle  rivalrj  ; 
ail  the  Unes  of  tliought  must  converge  in  steady  and  serions 
déference  to  tbe  situation.  Hence  tbe  Ph»do  summarizes 
tbe  Platonic  argument  for  immortality,  and  casts  onto  a  sin^ 
gle  canvas,  as  it  were,  tbe  picture  of  tbe  after-life.  Beyond 
this  formai  debate,  tben,  we  scarcely  need  pass  in  tbe  treat- 
ment  of  our  tlieme,  save  as  we  may  désire  to  gatber  scattered 
hints  to  magniff  tbe  gênerai  argument. 

Tbe  Platonic  faitb  in  tbe  cbeering  doctrine  of  immortality 
never  wavers  ;  no  sbade  appears  to  steal  over  its  brigbtness. 
If  an  objection  is  interposed,  and  words  are  set  fortb  to  stir 
up  doubt,  tbe  pen  of  Plato  makes  it  appear  tbat  Socrates  goes 
about  meeting  tbe  onset  as  calmly  and  confidently  as  a  great 
gênerai  meets  tbe  skirmisbes  of  a  weaker  enemy.  And  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  tbat  we  do  not  find  in  tbe  several  points  of 
tbe  argument  anytbing,  or  mucb  of  anytbing,  to  justify,  at 
least  to  modem  tbougbt,  tbis  enviable  degree  of  assurance. 
It  is  certain  tbat  tbe  more  cogent  and  convincing  reasons  now 
set  fortb  by  natural  tbeology  in  proof  of  tbe  souPs  immortalitj 
do  not  find  a  place  in  tbe  celebrated  dialogues.  For  tbe  most 
part  tbe  resort  is  to  dialectical  subtleties  and  figments  of  tbe 
imagination  ;  and  the  modem  reader,  bearing  the  more  real 
arguments  in  bis  mind,  is  often  put  to  an  actual  pain  to  see 
how  the  Platonic  discussion  leaves  them  one  side,  and  cen- 
tres on  some  fancy  tbat  bas  long  since  been  ezploded,  and 
tbat  could  hardly  bave  seemed  substantial  to  a  reflecting 
mind  in  any  âge. 

But  we  hâve  this  source  of  comfort  in  view  of  tbe  matter, 
tbat  tbe  weaker  and  poorer  tbe  argument  tbat  sustains  faith, 
or  tbat  seems  to  do  so,  tbe  greater  is  tbe  évidence  tbat  laith 
is  a  reality.  For  it  shows  tbat  it  bas  its  own  secret  reasons 
tbat  are  adéquate,  reasons  tbat  are  quite  aside  from,  and  in- 
dépendent  of,  reasoning,  a  logic  that  puts  to  shame  the  logi- 
oians.    It  shows  that  some  better  witness  is  borne  in  on  the 
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Boul,  and  that  it  needs  not  so  muoh  the  clattor  of  debate  to 
carrj.  its  conviction  as  to  sit  still  amid  some  lofty  silepce,  and 
feel  its  spiritu^  relations.  Especiallj  is  this  true  of  a  soûl  so 
luminous  with  a  divine  light,  and  so  sensitive  to  every  touch 
of  the  hidden  Spirit  as  was  that  of  Socrates  or  Plato.  Thus 
does  Tennyson  reveal  to  us  that  he  had  found  this  deepër 
ground  of  belief  : 

**  If  «*er,  wben  faith  bad  ftiHen  atieep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  BelieT«  no  more,* 


And  heard  an  eTer-breaking  shore 
Tbat  tumblea  in  the  Godless  deep; 
A  wannth  withln  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezinf  reaton*s  colder  part. 

And,  like  a  man  In  wrath,  tbe  beart 
Stood  np  and  answered,  *  I  hâve  felt'  ** 

It  is  thus  that  we  ail  rest  our  trust  and  liope  on  some  sub- 
jective and  native  évidence,  some  divine  whisper  that  is  heard 
amid  the  Babel  of  tongues,  some  resting  of  the  foot  on  a  firm 
and  steady  base  beneath  the  surface  drift  and  confusion. 
Even  as  Oalileo  saw  that  the  world  moved  while  he  was  say- 
ing  that  it  did  not,  so  is  there  a  belief  of  the  unbelievers.  In 
the  atheistic  sky  some  spiritual  light  trails  its  radiance  over 
life's  bétter  hours,  as  Mr.  Tyndall  bas  so  feelingly  confessed, 
some  flying  hope  lures  toward  an  undiscovered  couutry.  So 
great  a  blessing  as  faith  seems  to  hâve  been  wisely  rescued 
from  the  contingency  of  a  debate  and  the  custody  of  philoso- 
phers  and  priests,  and  kept  sacred  tor  cliild  and  peasant,  and 
the  sick  one  whose  miiid  is  too  weary  to  toil  with  an  argu- 
ment, and  for  tlie  common  humanity.  It  is  a  Russian  proverb 
that  ^^  God  saves  the  moon  from  the  wolves."  In  spite  of  the 
nightly  bayiug  of  thcse  voracious  créatures  at  the  silver  orb, 
it  still  haugs  beautifuUy  in  the  sky  and  continues  to  shine  on 
the  paths  of  men,  and  to  cast  its  mystic  glow  on  mountain  and 
vale.  So  the  candie  of  faith  is  kept  burning  in  the  soûl  in 
the  midst  of  the  assaults  of  darkness.  While  the  argument 
may  be  weak,  and  will  fall,  like  a  rotten  fabric,  at  the  touch, 
still  may  faith  be  strong. 

But  another  view  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  reserve  in 
setting  the  more  obvions  segments  in  the  great  cirde  of  évi- 
dences or  intimations  of  immortality  is  admissible,  and,  sinoe 
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thèse  great  thinkere  could  not  hâve  been  ignorant  of  the 
whole  scope  of  the  argument  of  natural  theology^  it  may  be 
deemed  highiy  probable.  Their  one  favorite  argument  may 
hâve  appeared  to  them  ail  that  the  case  required,  and  hence 
they  were  content  to  dismiss  the  collatéral  reasons  with  casual 
hints  or  utter  silence.  As  the  judge,  before  whom  the  lawyer 
came  with  thirteen  reasons  why  his  client  was  absent,  the  first 
one  being  that  he  was  dead,  ordered  the  twelve  remaining 
points  to  be  omitted,  so  may  thèse  famous  Greeks  bave 
abridged  their  plea  in  déférence  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  first 
point  asT  ît  appeared  to  their  own  minds,  and  since  it  carried 
conviction  to  others. 

And  this  point  must  be  sought  in  connection  with  the  Pla- 
tonic  doctrine  of  Ideas.  In  his  définition  of  Ideas  Plato  felt 
beyond  a  misgiving  he  had  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the 
fioul,  and  the  fact  of  its  eternal  existence  alike  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future.  Differing  in  their  interprétations  of  this  celé- 
brated  doctrine,  his  many  commentators  may  be  regarded  as 
pretty  well  agreed  that  it  assigns  to  Ideas  substantial  forms 
and  self-existence,  that  it  regards  them  as  monads  and  effi- 
cient causes,  first  causes,  and  therefore  uncreated  and  imper- 
ishable.  In  the  Platonic  sensé  thèse  Ideas  are  not  modes  of 
miud,  and  thus  dépendent,  but  they  are  absolute  entities,  and 
the  archétypes  of  ail  true  thinking.  Before  ail  created  things 
they  were,  and  beyond  ail  created  things,  the  created  being 
the  temporal,  they  will  still  subsist.  Susceptible  of  taint  and 
abasemeut  in  tlie  midst  of  the  création,  still  they  cannot  be 
destroyed,  but  will  await  the  process  of  purification,  which 
may  be  begun  in  this  world  by  the  practice  of  pliilosophy  and 
virtue,  and  carried  on  in  the  next  by  a  fnrther  culture  and 
the  discipline  of  the  gods. 

Amoug  the  Ideas  or  Self-Existences,  in  the  Platonic  sense^ 
must  be  included  a  great  host,  but  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them  are  the  Self-Beautiful,  the  Self-Just,  the  Self-Great,  the 
Self-Living, —  each  Idea  seeking  to  descend  iuto  phenomena 
of  its  own  kind,  the  Absolute  Beauty  into  the  relative  or  de* 
rived  beautiful,  the  Self-Just  into  the  modifications  of  justice 
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in  our  daily  life,  die  Self-Living:  into  the  countless  détails  of 
animation.  Thus  the  Absoliite  Oneness  is  ever  re-appearing 
in  the  unit,  and  Plurality  in  the  many.  The  primai  Love 
blooms  before  our  eyes  and  beare  fruit  in  ail  ihe  visible  ten- 
derness  of  nature  and  the  humanities  of  our  race.  An  august 
kingdom,  indeed,  is  this  Platonic  realm  of  Idcas  or  Primor- 
dial Porras  !  It  is  the  native  province  of  the  uncreated  and 
the  immortal  !  There  nothing  is  new,  and  yet  uothing  passes, 
into  tlie  "  sere  and  ycllow  leaf"  of  âge!  Those  perfect 
essences,  entities,  Ideas  coiistitute  the  domai»  of  the  eternal, 
from  which  the  temporal  springs  as  clouds  are  bred  from  tlie 
earth  to  assume  a  thousand  forms,  and  then  vanish,  From 
ordiiïary  mortals,  who,  according  to  Plato,  dwell  in  a  cave,  or 
amid  carnal  veilings,  like  the  sea-mud  and  weeds  and  bama- 
clés  that  i^atherad  about  the  god,  Olaucus,  this  majestie 
sphère  is  hidden  ;  but  philosophers,  who  purify  their  vision 
and  die  from  their  bodies  in  advance  of  death,  ascendiug  by^ 
the  royal  path  of  induction  or  {jreneralization,  bend  oïl  it  an 
eye  that  fills  with  awe  and  admiration. 

And  it  was  amid  thèse  glorified  Ideas  or  Self-Snbsistences. 
that  Plato  discovered  the  soûl,  not  yet  desceiided  to  dwell  in 
humble  human  relations,  like  Apollo  among  the  shepherds. 
Indeed,  he  saw  ail  soûls  in  this  exalted  company,  so  that  their 
Dumber  was  never  lesB  and  will  never  be  greater.  In  his  own 
phrase,  '^  The  soûl  is  and  ever  was  immortel  **  ;  and  he  add» 
elsewhere,  that  '^  Soûls  will  not  diminish  in  number,  neither 
will  they  increase.'*  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  etcrni- 
ties,  according  to  the  Platonic  theory,  and  are  most  wisely^ 
regarded  as  Ideas,  since  they  are  usually  spoken  of  in  terms 
interchangeable  with  those  employed  concerning  the  Self- 
Beautiful,  the  SelfJust,  and  the  entire  cirole  of  Substantial 
Forms.  In  his  rhetorio,  when  it  is  most  guarded  and  unpo- 
etic,  soûls  are  referred  to  as  simple  and  unoompounded,  and 
rince  they  were  not  ereated,  neither  can  they  be  dispersed. 
As  the  Self-Beautiful  passes  into  the  phenominally  beautiful 
and  is  the  changing  and  entrancing  ^^  light  that  swims  on  the 
surface  of  things,"  so  the  SeU-Living  Seul  descends,  by  will  of 
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the  godS)  and  locates  in  the  head  of  man,  and  rules  his  bodj, 
and  reveals  itself  in  the  dim  or  broken  mirrors  of  human  life. 
Like  the  Self-Beautiful  and  the  Self-Just,  the  Soûl  takes  a 
Btain,  and  sometimes  a  foui  contagion  in  its  exile  from  its  na- 
tive sphère.  But  if,  contrary  to  the  implication  in  this  inter- 
changeable use  of  ternis,  the  Soûl  is  not  an  Idea,  in  the  Pla- 
tonic  sensé,  it  is,  to  quote  the  words  of  Zeller,  "  so  closely 
combined  with  the  Idea  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  without 
it  "  ;  or  as  Mr.  Grote  déclares,  "  Platonic  Ideas  and  soûls  are 
Inseparably  identified." 

As  in  the  tragic  poets  of  old,  when  the  knot  of  their  fable 
can  not  be  otherwise  untied,  >x  god  is  brought  down  in  a 
machine,  who  solves  ail  the  difficulties,  so  in  Plato  the  Eternal 
Idea  cornes  flying  down  to  solve  the  mystery  of  super-sensuous 
wisdom  and  reveal  the  undying  nature  of  man.  Indeed,  the 
Plat«>nic  assumption  in  connection  with  the  Idea  well  nigh 
surfeits  man  with  immortality.  It  makes  him  older  than  the 
moniing  stars,  at  whose  first  concert  he  must  hâve  been  prés- 
ent, and  already  vénérable  in  the  tirae  of  Cheops  and  the 
Sphinxes.  Tlie  nine  hundred  years  of  Mcthuselah  are  as  a 
spaii  to  the  âge  of  thèse  nurselings  in  our  cradles,  and  the 
army  of  motliers  are  playfuUy  pinching  the  toes  and  assault- 
ing  the  lips  of  darlings  who  are  more  ancient  than  the  planets! 

Tlie  theory  of  a  prier  existence,  in  whicli  they  saw  a  future 
being  prophesîed  or  proven,  stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Soc- 
rates  and  Plato  on  the  score  that  the  soûl  contemplâtes  the 
Perfect  Concepts  or  Ideas.  Whence  does  it  dérive  its  knowl- 
edge  of  them  ?  Since  it  cannot  hâve  seen  them  in  this  world^ 
the  Perfect  ever  hiding  behind  the  visible  and  temporal,  it 
must  hâve  made  their  acquaintance  in  a  lormer  existence,  in 
the  schools  of  the  gods  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  Plato» 
**  they  are  said  to  learn  who  only  remember."  Identical  with 
réminiscence  must  be  th^s  higher  knowledge.  The  awakening 
of  memory  is  the  dawn  of  philosophy.  tn  the  scheme  of  psy- 
chology,  80  prominent  in  the  dialogues,  our  super-sensuous 
cognitions  are  olassed  as  memories,  and  not  as  intuitions, 
according  to  our  ordinary  metaphysics,  nor  as  constitutional 
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forms  of  thoughty  according  to  Kant,  nor  as  révélations  of  an 
impersonal  reason,  as  in  the  mysticism  of  Cousin.  They  are 
our  inheritance  from  the  studies  of  a  life  we  bave  previouslj 
lîved,  a  wisdom  drawn  from  the  archives  of  a  higher  world. 

**  Onr  birth  it  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiDg: 
Tb«  soal  that  rises  with  us,  our  ]if«*8  star, 
Hath  had  «iMwhore  its  setting, 
And  oomeCh  from  atar;  ** 

and  cornes  bearing  vast  stores  of  knowledge  it  could  not 
acquire  in  this  lower  sphère,  and  which  it  is  our  chief  busi- 
ness to  recall  from  the  oblivion  into  which  our  advent  in  time 
plunges  us.  And  hence  Socrates  went  about  among  bis  fellow 
Greeks  in  the  workshops  and  public  squares  and  académie 
grevés  striving,  by  a  marvellous  dialectic,  to  stir  them  up  by 
way  of  remembrance  and  make  them  know  what  they  knew, 
and  stand  a  little  more  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  His 
chief  désire  was  to  turn  a  man  inside  out,  since  the  clown 
would  then  be  a  philosopher,  and  the  child  a  savan.  In  this 
assumed  identity  of  a  higher  knowledge  and  réminiscence 
was  found  a  basis  of  hope  ;  but  the  same  hope  is  permitted 
to  us  on  the  more  rational  score  that  as  created  beings  we 
touch  this  sublime  height  of  thought  in  méditation,  that 
our  gifts  soar  away  from  the  imperfect  to  the  Perfect,  from 
the  temporal  to  the  Eternal,  to  muse  on  them  in  admiration. 
The  suggestive  recollection  thus  ascribed  to  the  mind  Plato 
seems  attended  by  an  equally  suggestive  aspiration  of  the  heart, 
a  striving  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher  to  withdraw  from 
the  body  and  dwell  in  the  more  congenial  realm  of  contempla- 
tion. Not  only  do  the  wise  strive  to  recall  their  former  glori- 
fied  life,  but  they  seek  to  return  to  it,  as  those  absent  from 
the  dear  scènes  of  their  native  land  would  not  only  remember 
them,  but  go  back  to  re-visit  them.  In  Platonic  phrase, 
the  soûl  is  merely  ^^  glued,''  or  '^  nailed  ''  to  the  flesh,  and 
philosophy  is  a  process  of  émancipation  in  a  degree  before 
death  secures  complète  deliverance.  In  the  high  moods  and 
moments  of  abstract  thought,  the  soûl  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
having  run  away  from  the  body  and  gone  to  sit  and  regoice 
amid  tlie  scènes  of  its  former  life.    In  this  lower  world  it  suf- 
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fers  a  sort  of  imprison  ment,  and  struggles  and  flutters  to 
ascend  to  its  ancient  sphère,  as  a  bird  longs  to  soar  to  the 
skies.  It  sîghs  for  its  old-time  honor  and  joy  with  the  gods. 
But  while  Socrates  gathers  hope  and  comfort  in  bis  last  hour 
from  this  aspiration  as  something  that  points  to  a  pre-exist- 
ence  in  which  a  future  is  implicated,  it  is  our  privilège, 
rejecting  the  Socratic  view,  to  see  in  this  longing  and  soaring 
of  the  soûl  to  find  the  Perfect  an  intimation  and  prophecy  of 
a  better  destiny.  Our  immortality  is  a  rational  inference 
from  the  unattained  ideals  that  fly  before  us  and  lure  us  on. 

In  Order  to  a  more  complète  treatment  of  our  thème  it  must 
be  further  observed  that  in  perfect  accord  with  the  assumption 
that  the  soûl  is  one  of  the  eternal  entities  or  Ideas,  Plato  also 
assumes  that  it  is  a  cause,  a  first  cause,  an  uncreated  but  a 
creating  power,  and  that  as  such  it  is  immortal.  He  tells  us 
that  that  which  is  begun  is  only  an  effect,  and  that  an  effect 
cannot  be  a  cause  ;  but  since  the  soûl  is  the  Self-Moved  and 
-the  Self-Moving,  and  therefore  master  of  its  lingerings  and  its 
ongoings,  its  rest  and  its  activity,  it  will  take  a  very  decided 
stand  against  extermination,  or  even  a  permanent  repose. 
Why  should  the  Self-Moving  cease  to  move  ?  Over  the  dé- 
pendent body  death  can  assert  its  sway,  but  not  over  the  inde- 
pendent  spirit.  The  august  Will  of  man  will  dictate  a  moving 
on  from  every  conceivable  point  at  wliich  it  may  arrive,  lured 
by  new  horizons  rising  before  it  ;  will  order  the  striking  of  its 
tent  to-day  only  to  pitch  it  in  a  new  eiicampmeut  to-morrow. 
But  while  we  may  turn  aside  again  from  the  circle  of  the 
Platonic  logic,  we  are  still  obliged  and  pleased  to  confess  that 
the  Human  Will  or  Personality  is  indeed  an  august  fact  and 
force  in  the  universe,  and  that  it  seems  made  for,  and  entitled 
to  something  better  than  a  grave  a  few  steps  away  from  the 
cradle.  When  we  see  it  so  grandly  créative  as  it  was  in  a 
Moses  and  a  Paul,  a  Dante  and  a  Shakspeare,  an  Angelo  and 
a  Raphaël,  a  Wilberforce  and  a  Charles  Sumner,  and  as  it  is 
in  man  in  gênerai,  we  can  but  stand  in  awe  before  it  and  de* 
clare  that  immortality  is  the  only  outlook  harmonious  with  its 
endowments.    The  aspects  of  divinity  clearly  pertain  to  it, 
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and  a  greater  career  thau  time  permits  opena  before  it  as  the 
destiiiy  to  which  its  gifts  entitle  it. 

In  conclusion  of  this  review  of  the  Platonic  argument  for 
immortality,  it  must  be  saîd,  that  wiiile  we  do  not  discover 
in  the  Dialogues  that  the  argument  îs  anywliere  made  to  rest 
in  a  formai  way  on  the  purely  moral  ground  that  equity  de- 
mands  a  hereafter  for  the  adjustment  of  the  uuadjusted 
accounts  of  time,  we  still  feel  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  not 
absent  from  the  thoughtof  the  two  great  minds  there  engaged 
in  debate.  The  two  worlds  are  constantly  linked  in  thèse 
moral  relations,  and  especially  in  the  Gtorgias  and  the  Phœdo 
are  we  made  to  feel  tliat  earthly  virtue,  conspicuous  at  the 
hour  of  deatii,  is  entitled  to  yet  unreceived  reward,  and  that 
mortal  si^fulness,  still  prone  to  evil  dëeds,  when  the  great 
summons  comes,  is  justly  ameuable  to  hirther  rétribution. 
It  is  clear  that  Socrates  and  Plato  regarded  the  scales  of  com- 
pensation as  not  fully  adjusted  on  this  mortal  sliore,  and  tliat 
in  the  light  of  equity,  which  appears  to  be  a  light  of  the  uni- 
verse,  they  saw  the  évidence  or  intimation  of  an  abiding  moral 
administration  and  a  coming  judgment.  In  the  Gorgias  it  is 
affirmed  witli  favor,  ^^  tiiat  in  the  days  of  Cronos  there  was 
this  law  i*e8pecting  tiie  destiny  of  man,  which  lias  always 
existed,  and  still  continues  in  heaven,  that  he  who  lived  ail 
bis  life  in  justice  and  holiness  shall  go,  when  he  dies,  to  the 
islands  of  the  blest,  and  dwell  there  in  perfect  happiness  out 
of  the  reach  of  e^l,  but  that  he  who  has  lived  unjnstly  and 
impiously  shall  go  to  the  house  of  vengeance  and  punish- 
ment,  which  is  called  Tartarus." 


AancLB  XXIII. 
The  Nature  of  ChriU. 


Th«  Birth  of  Jetiit.    By  R«t.  Ikoiy  A.  MUm,  D.D.    Bottont    Loekwood,  Biookt 
ft  Co. 

Celsus,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  skeptical  assailants  of  the  New 
Testament  Historiés,  were  refUted  by  the  Christian  Fathers  ; 
Strauss  and  Renan,  and  their  many  imitators,  bave  been  buried 
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beiieath  mountaiiis  of  fact  aiid  argument,  seeining  bejond 
hope  of  résurrection  ;  but  ever  and  anon  tlie  controversy 
breaks  out  anew,  aud  the  skeptical  ovuin  seems  inexhaustible. 
The  liistory  of  skeptical  thought  is  adinirahly  illustrated  by 
the  fables  of  the  Hydra,  and  the  Phœnix.  Décapitation  pro- 
duced  no  sensible  cflfect  upon  the  one,  and  fire  was  impotent 
to  destroy  the  other. 

Dr.  Miles'  bouk  is  simply  the  skeptical  Phœnix  risen  again 
frora  its  ashes.  It  is  an  attempt,  not  a  very  adroit  one,  to 
reduce  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  to  a  purely  human  level, 
and  to  deprive  the  Gospels  of  evcry  particle  of  value  as  relia- 
ble  history.  The  denrée  of  success  attending  tins  attempt, 
will  sufficicntly  appear  in  the  sequel  ;  foi*  the  présent,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  from  l»eginninj:  to  end,  it  has  neither  the  charm 
of  freshiiess,  novelty,  nor  originality.  In  fact,  every  position 
taken  in  this  hook,  and  every  argument  advanced  in  its  sup- 
port, is  musty  with  âge,  and  has  l>een  exploded  again  and 
again.  A  detailed  review,  therelore,  is  unnecessary,  and  we 
shall  not  attcnipt  one.  It  is  simply  our  purpose  to  use  Dr. 
Miles'  book  as  a  médium  of  contact  with  the  opinions  of  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  Christian  Churcli.  who  make  rather  large 
pretensions  to  ^^  scholarship,"  and  hâve  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  "  advanced  thought."  With  Dr.  Miles  they  maintam 
the  foUowing  thesis  : 

**  The  story  of  Christ's  life.  as  told  hy  the  Evangelists,  is 
uureliable.  Tlie  mother  of  Christ  was  not  a  virgin.  He  had 
a  liuman  father.  He  was  conceived.  Iiorn,  lived,  suflTered,  and 
died  like  other  men.  He  was  in  no  respect  différent  from 
other  men  ;  save  in  superior  endowment.  His  superior  endow- 
ment  was  in  no  respect  différent  from  the  endowment  of  great 
poets,  philosophers,  and  moralists  ;  save  in  degree.  He  was 
inapired  as  other  men  are  ini4)ired«  only  more  perfectly  ;  the 
différence  l>eing  in  measure,  and  not  in  kind.  In  a  word,  lie 
was  a  man<,  in  ail  respects  such  as  we  are  ;  save  that  he  was 
enlarged  and  extendcd  to  the  extrême  limit  of  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nature.'' 

Although  acquaiuted,  years  ago,  with  this  amaxiiig  tliesis^ 
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and  shocked  bj  it  then,  we  must  oonfess  tbat  we  expérience  a 
more  severe  shock,  every  time  it  puts  in  a  new  appearauce. 
It  gives  us  a  sensé  of  something  frigbtfuUy  blasphémons. 
How  any  one,  acquainted  with  tbe  Evangelists,  can  avoid  be- 
ing  sbocked,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  is  sucb  a  juggling  with 
tbe  narrative  tbat  it  makes  one  think  of  tbe  unboly  attempt 
to  discover  forbidden  secrets  by  reading  tbe  Lord's  Pi'ayer 
backwards!  And  yet,  tbe  meihod  by  wbicb  tbe  tbesis  is 
attained,  seems  to  us  even  more  amazing  tban  tbe  tbesis. 
As  it  appears  in  Dr.  Miles's  book,  it  is  tbe  best  spécimen  of 
^^  sweating  "  tbe  Bible,  in  order  to  diminisb  its  value,  tbat 
bas  come  to  our  notice. 

In  tiie  first  place,  tbe  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke  about 
tbe  miraculous  conception,  and  tbe  pbenomena  attending  tbe 
birtb  of  Cbrist,  must,  in  some  way,  be  gotten  rid  of,  or  eflFect- 
ually  invalidated.  To  effect  tbis  resuit,  choice  of  one  of  tbree 
metbods  is  presented  :  Ist.  By  dilution.  2d.  By  reducing 
tbe  whole  to  a  mytb.  8d.  By  a  plump  charge  of  wholesale 
interpolation.  Eitiier  of  thèse  metbods  will  do.  The  first  is, 
undoubtedly,  tbe  least  troublesome  of  tbe  three.  Dr.  Miles 
chooses  the  first  ;  may  be  for  that  reason.  At  any  rate,  bav- 
ing  made  his  choice,  lie  proceeds  to  "  wator  "  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative until  it  bears  scarcely  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
original. 

He  first  dilutes  tiie  story  of  Zaciiarias.  An  angel,  as  the 
narrative  relates,  did  not  appear  to  tbe  good  priest,  and 
assure  bim  tbat  his  prayer  for  a  child  had  been  beard,  and 
sbould  be  granted  ;  but  the  incident, —  wbich  tbe  Evangelist 
very  improperly  mîsstates, —  transpired  in  tbis  way:  "One 
day,  while  Zacharias  was  burning  incense  in  a  dark  inclos- 
ure,  his  eye  rested  on  some  convohition  of  ascending  smoke 
and  flame  at  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  as  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  bis  life>long  prayer,  and  a  persuasion  took  posses- 
sion of  his  soûl  that,  after  ail,  Ood  would  answer  it.*'  The 
"  convolution  of  smoke  and  flame  "  naturally  enougb  ho  mis- 
took  for  an  angel  ;  and  belief,  ever  after,  tiiat  he  had  really 
seeu  an  angel,  and  been  spoken  to  by  one,  was  the  natural 
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resuit  !  Why  shonld  this  version  of  the  Evangelist's  narrative 
be  deemed  incredible  ?  Something  similar  has  often  happened 
to  timid  people,  who,  in  the  gloaming,  hâve  mistaken  a  stump 
for  a  ghost,  and  bave  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  ghost  per- 
suasion, and  ever  after  hâve  believed  in  ghosts  ! 

Moreover,  Zacharias  was  not  stricken  dumb,  as  the  Evan- 
gelist  afiirms,  but  his  silence  was  '^  self-imposed."  In  other 
words,  he  practiced  deceit,  and  pretended  to  be  dumb  !  ^^  In 
almost  every  âge,"  Dr.  Miles  placidly  remarks,  ^^  we  find  in 
some  cases  men,  as  a  voluntary  penance,  hâve  not  spoken  a 
Word  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years."  The  stcry  that  Zacharias 
was  stricken  dumb  by  an  angel,  somehow  ^^  got  attached  to 
the  Oospel  of  Luke  "  ;  but,  really  is  of  no  historical  value. 
When  critically  investigated,  it  vanishes  in  the  ''  fiâmes  fitfully 
playing  on  the  ascending:smoke  "  from  the  good  priest's  altar  ! 

The  story  of  Joseph 'and  Mary, —  story  so  dear  to  the  popu- 
lar  heart, —  is  next  diluted.  Its  "  true  inwardness  "  does  not 
appear  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  keen  scalpel  of  the  critic 
must  be  applied  to  eifect  its  development.  The  major  part 
of  the  story  is  simply  husk,  gathered  around  quite  an  insig- 
nificant  kernel.  Hère  is  the  kernel  :  Mary,  a  young  woman 
of  sixteen,  was  espoused  to  a  man  much  older  than  her- 
self,  named  Joseph  ;  whose  business  it  was  to  make  yokes 
and  plows.  Espousal,  in  those  days,  was  in  fact  marriage, 
and  Mary,  soon  after,  found  she  would  become  a  mother. 
Joseph  was  not  expecting  such  an  èvent  ;  although  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  relation  that  had  subsisted  between  them  ;  and 
Mary  was  too  modest  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  ^'  Time,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  would  reveal  it."  And  time,  of  course,  did 
reveal  it  ;  and  the  surprise  and  joy  of  Joseph  at  the  event 
were  very  great  ;  although  he  knew  well  enough  what  he  had 
reason  to  expect!  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  his 
^^  joy,"  he  soon  got  it  into  his  foolish  old  head  that  the  birth 
of  Mary's  child  was  '^  too  great  a  blessing  to  come  to  him," 
and  he  became  jealous,  and  "  supposed  it  possible,"  —  know- 
ing  ail  the  while  that  he  had  treated  Mary  as  a  wife, —  ^^  that 
Mary  had  been  unfaithful  to  him."    Thus  Joseph  was  not 
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only  a  very  foolish,  but  also  a  very  wicked  old  man.  But  Dr. 
Miles  IqIIs  us  that  bis  ^^  foolisb  suspicions  were  ail  allayed  by 
an  angel-conviction,"  —  Joseph,  like  Zacharias,  being  subject 
to  "  angel-convictions,"  —  that,  eitker  way,  it  was  "  ail  in  tho 
good  providence  of  God  "  !  A  truly  comfortable  disposai  of 
such  an  awkward  matter  !  And  "  in  after  times,"  Dr.  Miles 
continues,  ^^  the  old  man  used  to  tell  the  story  with  mingled 
pathos  and  humor,"  set  off  ^^  with  smiles  of  surprise  and  tears 
of  gratitude  "  ! 

True,  Mary  declared  she  had  "  not  known  a  man  "  ;  but 
slie  only  meant,  ^^  she  had  not  p^blicly  recognized  her  hua- 
band."  True,  too,  Mary  is  called  **  a  virgin  "  ;  but  the  Greek 
parthénos  does  not,  uniformly,  bave  the  sensé  modernly 
attached  to  the  word  virgin  ! 

How  she  caule  to  believe  that  her  child  was  the  long  expected 
Messiah,  was  simple  enough.  The  common  expectation  in 
those  days,  that  a  Messiah  was  soon  to  appear,  ^*  led  every 
mother,  conscious  of  coming  matemity,  to  ask, —  "  Who  kuows 
but  my  child  may  be  the  favored  one  of  God  î  "  So  Mary 
said,  ^^  Who  knows  but  that  God  has  already,  in  my  virtual 
wedlock,  favored  me,  and  that  even  I  may  be  chosen  to  give 
His  Messiah  to  the  world?"  She  dwelt  so  much  ou  this 
thought,  that,  the  persuasion  of  its  truth  took  possession  of 
her,  and  she  represented  it  afterwards,  (of  course  innocently,) 
as  an  angel  that  came  to  her  ^^  from  the  very  chief  places  of 
heaven  "  !  It  would  seem  that  she,  too,  like  her  cousin,  and 
husband,  was  subject  to  ^^  angel-convictions  "  ! 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  the  supematural 
events  attending  it,  is  a  sheer  fabrication.  Only  when  thor- 
oughly  diluted  can  the  truth  be  perceived.  Thus  :  The 
**  heavenly  host  "  were  "  some  messengers,  with  torches,  go- 
iug  to  the  shepherds  upon  the  hillsides,  and  reportîng  the 
birth  of  a  son,  in  the  favored  line  of  David,  who  might  possibly 
fulfil  their  hopes.  They  were  so  rejoiced  at  this  good  news, 
that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  stars  in  heaven  were  shout- 
ing  sweet  words  of  peace  and  goodwill  !  " 

The  ^^  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  came  seeking  the 
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ohild,  were  a  companj  of  trayelling  merchants,  who  noticed, 
one  OTetiing,  a  bright,  particular  star,  ^^  which  Chey  had  never 
seen  before  to  shîne  so  brîlliantly."  "  Passing  near  to  Beth- 
lehem,  they  heard  of  the  bîrth  of  Mary's  son,  who,  they  were 
told,  might  be  the  kîng  of  the  Jews  ;  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  homage  to  him  to  propitiate  his  future 
protection.  In  their  oompliments  to  the  mother,  they  name 
the  incident  of  the  star  ;  which  little  story  Mary  remembered 
eyer  after,  and  treasured  among  her  domestic  traditions  "  ! 

The  dream  attributed  to  Joseph,  in  which  he  was  warned 
to  flee  with  the  child  int<i  Egypt,  was  simply  the  thought, 
that  came  to  him  in  the  night,  that  the  life  of  his  child  was 
in  danger,  and  ^^  that  he  must  go  wbere  the  hand  of  power 
could  not  harm  it." 

Finally,  the  story  of  the  conception,  birth,  and  early  life  of 
Jésus  was  reduced  by  some  one  of  the  family  having  literary 
tendencies,  to  a  ^'  family  memoir,"  and  ^^  St.  Luke  procured 
it  somewhere,  and  has  handed  it  down  to  us  as  a  sweet  and 
touching  picture  ;  though  it  was  never  thought  of  as  any  doc- 
umentary  proof  until  subséquent  âges  had  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied  it." 

We  can  not  help  thinking  that  that  ^^  sweet  and  touching  *' 
**^  family  memoir  "  had  better  bave  been  suppressed  ;  for  it  is 
no  crédit  to  Jésus  that  he  came  from  a  family  so  frightfully 
given  to  Munchausenisms  ! 

But  thus  far  Dr.  Miles  ;  and  such  the  amazing  process  by 
which  he  evolves  the  Humanitarian  thesis.  Of  course,  as  we 
bave  already  said,  it  is  not  new.  The  Oermans  bave  wagon- 
loads  of  this  species  of  criticism,  which  leave  ail  such  brochures 
as  this  the  most  threadbare  of  commonplaces.  As  Howitt  well 
says, 

*^  There  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  chronology,  the  statistics, 
the  palfldontology,  the  metaphysics,  or  the  historié  statements  of 
the  Bible,  which  has  not  been  siezed  upon,  hunted  down, 
turned  over  on  ail  sides,  turned  inside  out,  proved,  analyzed, 
and  tested  in  ail  imaginable  ways,  by  a  long  line  of  the  acutest 
mathematicians,  logicians,  linguists,  orientalists,  and  sharp- 
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fanged  critics,  from  Ladovicus  Oapellus,  250  years  ago,  to 
Strauss  and  Renan  ;  and  the  long  Une  of  skeptical  combatants 
bas  troddeu  the  arena  of  Biblical  combat  into  a  mire  of  destruc- 
tion to  every  novelty  in  this  department." 

But  hère  the  question  naturally  arises,  —  Witli  a  Christ 
purely  human,  what  shall  be  donc  ?  To  what  grade  of  human 
development  shall  we  assign  him  ?  Was  he  a  clairvoyant,  a 
médium,  or  merely  a  superb  genius  ?  Accepting  the  Human- 
itarian  predicate,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  ; 
and  assuming  that,  like  the  story  of  thp  conception  and  birth, 
the  taies  of  the  miraculous  and  supematural  throughout  the 
Gk)spels  bave  been  padded  and  swoUen  beyond  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  truth,  it  logically  follows  that  Christ  was 
simply  a  great  and  good  man,  who  enunciated  certain  impor- 
tant truths, —  none  of  which,  however,  were  original  with  him, 
—  and  who  set  before  the  world  a  good,  practical  example. 
To  this  conclusion  the  logical  Humanitarian  will  not  demur. 
The  less  logical, —  moved,  perhaps,  by  a  large  degree  of  rév- 
érence, but  in  the  main  accepting  the  Humanitarian  predi- 
cate,—  will  endeavor  to  veil  its  repulsiveness  with  a  pietîstic 
disguise.  He  will  earnestly  protest  that,  though  Jésus  was 
Btrictly  human,  he  accepts  him  as  his  Saviour,  Redeemer, 
and  Lord.  We  shall  not,  in  the  least,  question  his  sincerity, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  logical  coasistency  ;  but,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  untenability  of  his  position,  we 
shall  advance,  and  slightly  emphasize,  the  foUowing  inquiries  : 

1.  What,  for  instance,  is  mcant  by  the  acknowljsdgment 
that  Jésus  is  Masteb  ?  Is  anything  meaut  but  that  Jésus 
is  a  teacher,  leader,  and  example  ?  If  tîiis  is  what  is 
meant,  may  we  further  inquire,  —  What  kinà  of  teacher  ? 
Is  it  meant  that  Jésus  is  a  teacher  whose  instruction  is  not 
binding  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  his  pupils  ?  and 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  to  disregajd  and  reject,  if  ihey 
pleoêe  f  If  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  is  it  meant  that  Jésus  is 
such  a  teacher  that  we  hâve  no  right  to  dissent  from  his 
teaching,  and  to  do  which  would  involve  us  in  péril  and  guilt  ? 
If  this  is  what  is  meant,  we  bave  the  right  still  further  to  in- 
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quire,  Why  bave  we  not  the  samo  right  to  dissent  from  the 
teaching  of  Jésus,  ^seeing  that  lie  was  but  a  man,  —  tbat 
we  bave  to  dissent  from  the  teaching  of  Plato,  or  of  any  otber 
great  master  ?  If  Jésus  was  but  a  man,  he  bas  preciseij  the 
daim  upon  us,  in  kind,  that  other  great  teacbers  bave  upon 
our  reaM)n,  conscience,  and  obédience,  and  no  otber.  If,  on 
the  otber  hand,  he  was,  as  the  Gospels  assert,  ^'  the  onlt  be- 
gotten  son  of  God,"  then  is  be  our  Master  and  Teacher, 
indeed  !  In  eitber  case,  the  predicate  and  conclusion,  of  this 
wing  of  the  Humanitarian  party,  is  illogical,  and  one  or  the 
otber  must  be  given  up. 

2.  Qnce  more  :  What  is  meant  hj  the  confession  tbat 
Jésus  is  Lorji  ?  Lord  of  what  ?  Lord  of  the  reason  ?  Lord 
of  the  conscience  ?  Lord  of  the  will  ?  Lord  of  bodj  and 
80ul  ?  If  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  pray,  what  is  meant  ? 
In  what  sensé,  that  no  other  man  ever  was,  is,  or  eau  be,  is 
Jésus  Lord  !  The  Oreek  kurioi  means  otpner.  If  Jésus  is 
truly  our  Lord,  be  owns  us,  with  ail  our  belongings  and  possi- 
bilities  ;  and,  therefore,  St.  Paul,  with  a  clear  compréhension 
of  the  meaning  of  terms,  affirms,  ^^  No  man  livetb  unto  bim- 
self,  and  no  man  dietb  unto  bimself  ;  for  wbetber  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord,  and  wbetber  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  living  or  dying,  we  are  the  LarcTs  "  !  And  this  ownership 
of  men  by  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  he  affirms  is  continued  into 
the  heavens  ;  for,  ^^  Him  hath  be  bighiy  exalted,  and  given 
a  name,  which  is  ahove  every  other  ;  that  at  the  name  of 
Jésus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  tbings  in  heaven,  and  thvngs 
in  earth,  and  tbings  undor  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  tliat  Jésus  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father  "  !  The  ownership,  therefore,  of  every  man  by  Jésus, 
together  with  ail  that  such  ownership  implies,  is  neither  local 
nor  temporary,  but  permanent  and  universal.  Oan  this  in 
truth  be  said  of  any  other  man  ?  If  this  is  what  the  Human- 
itarian means  by  confessing  that  Jésus  is  bis  Lord,  then  he  is 
bound  to  surrender  bis  predicate.  If  be  does  not  mean  this, 
and  still  holds  to  bis  predicate,  he  bas  no  business  with  bis 
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his  conclusion,  and  is  unintelligible.  On  one  or  the  other 
horti  of  tins  dilemma  impaiement  is  inévitable  ! 

8.  But  again  :  Wliat  does  the  Humanitarian  luean  bj 
saying  that  Jésus  is  his  Saviour  ?  In  what  sensé,  that  no 
man  ever  was,  or  can  be,  is  Jésus  his  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ? 
Is  it  meant  that  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  obédience 
to  his  teachings,  no  man  can  be  saved  ?  Is  it  meant  that, 
^^  There  is  no  uame  given  under  heaven,  or  known  among  men, 
wherebjr  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Christ  Jésus  "  ? 
And  what  is  meant  bjr  the  acknowledgraent  that  Jésus  is  hia 
Redeemer  7  What  constitutes  Jésus  a  Redeemer  7  Is  there 
no  rédemption  save  ^^  through  his  blood  "  7  If  not,  why  not  7 
Is  it  true  that  tlirough  him  alone  we  hâve  ''  rémission  of  sin  "  ? 
If  this  is  pi^ecisely  what  his  acknowledgment  means,  then 
tlié  incompatibility  between  his  predicate  and  conclusion  is 
simply  inconceivable,  and  a  reconstruction  of  hïs  position,  for 
the  sake  of  logical  decency,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  inévita- 
ble. Sensible  men  cauuot  loiig  be  at  ease  iaa  manifest  incon- 
sistency  ;  nor  will  honest  men  consent  to  occupy  a  position 
that  looks  like  a  concession  to  Christian  public  opinion  ;  unless 
possessed  of  an  idiosyncrasy  that  is  not  only  innocent  of  moral 
sensitiveness,  but  of  logical  laws.  Evidently,  there  îs  but  a 
single  alternative  for  this  class  of  Humanitarians,  —  either  to 
accept  the  most  pronounced  Rationalism,  with  ail  its  logical 
conséquences,  or  renounce  the  Humanitarian  party  altogether. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  resuit  will,  in  due  season,  be  favora- 
ble to  historical  Christianity. 

In  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  forbear 
a  pertinent  quotation  from  the  eminent  historian,  M.  Ouizot. 
It  is  taken  from  his  ^^  Méditations  on  the  Essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  "  : 

^^History  reposes  on  two  foundations, —  the  positive  évi- 
dence, or  documents  conceruing  Uie  facts  and  persons  ;  and 
preçumptive  évidence,  or  probabilities,  resulting  from  tlie  con- 
nection of  facts,  and  the  action  of  persons.  Thèse  two  foun- 
dations are  entirely  wanting  in  the  history  of  Jésus  Christ, 
such  as  it  is  related,  or  rather  constructod,  in  thèse  days.    It 
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is,  on  the  one  hand,  in  évident  and  shocking  contradiction  of 
the  men  wbo  saw  Jésus  Christ,  or  of  the  men  who  lived  near 
to  those  who  saw  him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  equally  conflictb 
with  the  natural  laws  presîding  over  the  actions  of  men,  and 
the  course  of  events.  This  does  not  deserve  the  narae  of  his* 
torical  criticlsm.  It  is  a  philosophical  System,  and  a  romantic 
narrative  substîtuted  for  the  substantîal  proof  of  the  moral 
évidence.  It  is  a  Jésus,  false  and  impossible,  madé'by  the 
hand  of  man,  pretendiug  to  dethrone  the  real,  living  Jésus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  The  choice  lies  between  the  system 
and  the  mystery  ;  between  the  romance  of  man  and  the  design 
of  God." 

The  only  sound  and  impregnable  predicate  possible  in  this 
controversy  is  an  historical  one  ;  and  to  obtain  that  we  must 
go  to  history.  Tlie  arena  of  investigation  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  coufined,  is,  happily,  a  narrow  one.  Outside  the 
Bible  and  Christian  literature,  little,  historically,  eau  be 
learned  of  Jésus  A  single  paragraph  in  Tacitus,  a  disputed 
one  in  Josephus,  a  letter  of  Pliuy  the  younger  to  Trajan,  a 
dubious  référence  in  the  Gemara,  a  few  scraps  preserved  from 
Celsus,  and  one  or  two  other  opponents  of  Christianity,  is 
about  ail  we  hâve.  For  any  tolerably  full  history  of  Jésus, 
we  are  absolutely  shut  up  to  the  literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  chiefly  to  that  contained  in  the  Gospels.  To  that 
we  now  propose  to  go.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  claims 
Christ  made  for  himself.  What  are  thèse  claims  ?  We  shall 
find  that  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  Humanitarian 
theory. 

1.  Clirist  claimed  powerto  heal  the  sick,  restore  theinfirm, 
and  raise  the  dead.  When  John  was  in  prison,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Jésus  to  ask  him  point  blank,  if  he  was  the 
Messiali,  or  should  they  look  for  another.  To  tliis  question 
Jésus  returned  this  plain  and  unequivocal  answer  :  '^^  Gk)  sho]^ 
John  tlie  things  ye  do  see  and  hear  :  the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepcrs  are  cleansed,  tlie  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  bave  the  gospel  preached 
uiito  them  ;  and  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  olfended 
in  me  "  !  Now  if  Christ  really  did  thèse  things,  be  did  that 
which  no  man  since  bas  done, —  exeept  in  thê  name  of  Jeiuê  ! 
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t.  But  he  claimed  more  than  this, —  immeasurablj  more. 
He  claimed,  and  exercised,  créative  power.  He  fed  a  multi- 
tade  of  over  four  tliousand  persons  ;  having  nothing  to  begin 
with  but  flye  smali  loaves  and  two  fishea.  And  after  tbe 
multitude  were  filled,  tbere  were  taken  up  seven  baskets  full 
of  fragments  !  He  also  demonstrated  bis  créative  power  bj 
instantlj  restoring  a  witliered  hand. 

8.  And  yet  more.  He  claimed  power  over  tbe  forces  of 
nature.  He  rebuked  a  furious  storm  on  Gktlilee,  and  tlie 
winds  and  waves  obejed  bim.  He  walked  upou  tbe  water  as 
if  it  were  solid  ground.  If  we  maj  believe  tbe  Evangelist, 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  be  willed,  were  entirely  witbin  bis  con- 
trol  ;  and  if,  at  anj  time,  be  suffered  from  tbem,  it  was  be- 
oause  he  so  willed. 

4.  And  more  extraordinary  :  He  claimed  a  spécial  power 
over  tbe  world  of  angels  and  spirits.  He  asserted  be  bad  but 
to  praj  tlie  Fatber,  and  He  would  send  ten  légions  of  angels 
to  bis  assistance.  He  must,  therefore,  if  bis  claim  was  true, 
bave  bad  free  iutercourse  witb  eartb  and  beaven. 

5.  Setting  up  sucb  astonisbing  claims,  and  exercising  sucb 
wonderful  powers,  it  is  not  at  ail  surprising  tbat  be  sbould 
extend  bis  claims  still  furtber.  A  being  possessed  of  so  much 
would  naturally  be  possessed  of  more.  He  claimed  universal 
dominion.  ^*  AU  power/'  be  said,  '^  in  beaven  and  eartb  is 
given  me."  And,  curiously  enougb,  this  endowment  of  tbe 
Messiab  was  predicted  by  the  prophet  Daniel  :  ^^  And  I  saw  in 
the  niglit  visions,  and  bebold  one  like  tbe  Son  of  Man  came 
in  tbe  clouds  of  beaven  to  tbe  Ancient  of  Days,  and  tbere  was 
given  unto  bim  a  kingdom  and  dominion,  tUat  ail  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  sbould  serve  bim  ;  bis  kingdom  is  au 
everlasting  kingdom  tliat  sball  not  pass  away,  and  bis  domin- 
ion tbat  wbicb  sball  not  be  destroyed."  Sucb  a  daim,  if 
false,  could  only  be  set  up  by  a  madman,  or  by  an  impostor 
for  an  impostor. 

6.  And  still  bis  extraordinary  claims  multiply.  He  claimed 
power  over  man's  moral  freedom.  To  bis  disciples  be  said, 
^^  You  bave  not  chosen  me,  but  I  bave  cbosen  you."    He  bade 
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them  be  bis  disciples,  **  and  they  lefb  their  nets  and  foUowed 
hiin."  Discipleship  of  Christ  is  not  like  discipleship  of  any 
ancient  or  modem  master.  The  distinction  between  them  is 
deep.  No  true  disciple  of  Christ  can  say,  "  Christ  did  not 
choose  me  :  I  chose  Christ  !  " 

7.  Standing  apart,  therefore,  in  nature  and  endowment, 
from  ail  other  men,  he  claimed  the  disposai  of  bis  own  life.'' 
"  I  bave  power,"  be  said,  "  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  bave 
power  to  take  it  again."    No  mère  man  bas  such  power  ! 

8.  He  claimed  be  was  witli  the  Father  ^'  before  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  world  "  ;  that  be  woiild  return  again  to  the  Father  ; 
that,  in  the  présence  of  the  disciples,  be  would  '^  ascend  to 
wbere  be  was  before."  If  by  the  phrase,  "  foundation  of  tbe 
world,"  be  referred  to  tbe  Jewish  âge,  then  bis  pre-existence 
is  establisbed  !  He  conld  not  bave  referred  to  the  Christian 
âge,  for  that  bad  not  begun.  Besides,  in  what  sensé  was  he 
"  with  tbe  Father,"  "  before  tbe  world  began,"  if  not  in  a  Per- 
sonal sensé  ? 

9.  He  claimed  to  be  "  the  son  of  God."  Not  a  son  of  God.. 
That  title  was  cortferred  on  bis  disciples  by  ^^bel^f  on  hi$ 
name^  But  it  was  not  conferred  on  Christ.  It  was  bis  by 
inheritance. 

10.  He  claimed  be  would  raise  liimself  from  tbe  dead  the 
tbird  day  following  bis  crucifixion  ;  which  claim  was  actually 
verified  bybis  résurrection,  and  liis  subséquent  ascension  into 
lieaven  in  the  présence  of  a  multitude  of  bis  disciples  !  If 
tbis  story  is  false,  then  the  book  that  contains  it  ouglit  not  to 
be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  anytbing.  If  true,  then  the  theory 
that  Christ  was  merely  a  superior  man  is  false  ! 

11.  Finally:  Christ  co-ordinated  bîmself  witb  tbe  Father 
when  be  commissioned  bis  disciples  to  go  forth  and  baptize, 
"In  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost."  A 
sbuddcr  creeps  over  one  at  the  mère  thought  that  any  man, 
bowever  splendidly  endowed,  sbould  venture  on  such  a  tre- 
mendous  assumption.  Such  an  assumption  to-day,  by  any 
man,  would  be  sure  to  excité  dérision  and  contempt,  and 
would  not  receive  a  moment's  considération.     But  no  one  is 
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shockecj  that  Christ  should  co-ordinate  himself  with  the  Fathe^r 
in  the  work  of  saving  the  world,  for  divine  honors  seem  his  by 
rîght.  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Pather's  narae,"  he  said, 
"  they  bear  wîtness  of  me." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  claims  that  Jésus  set  up  for  himself, 
and  we  solemniy  protest  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  tl)e  Humanitan  theory  ;  yea,  inconceivable  and  unbe- 
lievable,  it  Jésus  was  only  a  splendidly  endowed  man.  If 
true,  they  take  him  utterly  out  of  the  order  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  set  him  apart  by  himself  as  one  belonging  to 
no  known  order  or  class  of  created  beings.  If  his  claims  were 
ialse,  he  was  an  impostor,  and  is  unworthy  of  our  notice.  If 
he  made  no  such  claims  as  the  Evangelists  record,  then  they 
were  impostors,  and  further  discussion  of  their  records  is 
ùnnece^sary.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tell  the  truth 
about  Jésus,  and  he  told  the  truth  about  himself,  he  was  ^'  Son 
ôf  the  Highest,"  "  Emanuel,"  indeed  ! 

But  (hère  is  another  aspect  of  the  claims  of  Christ  that  adds 
^mphasis  to  the  foregoing  conclusion.  He  styled  himself  both 
V  Son  of  man,"  and  **  Son  of  Qod."  About  eighty  times  he 
styles  himself  *'  Son  of  man  "  ;  and  this  fact  is  siezed  upon 
as  proof  that  he  was  only  a  man  ;  but  how  sorry  a  proof  it  is, 
may  be  seen  by  the  necessary  sensé  of  the  phrase  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passages  :  ^^  Ye  shall  sce  the  heavens  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  desceudiug  ou  the  Son  of  man  " 
(John  i.  61).  "  He  that  came  dotmfrom  heavenj  evcn  the  Son 
of  man  tvhich  is  in  heaven''  (Jolin  iîi.  18).  "The  Son  of 
man  hath  power  on  eartli  to  forgive  sius  "  (Matt.  ix.  6).  Has 
any  mère  man  such  power  ?  "  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even 
of  f;he  Sabbath  day  "  (Matt.  xii.  8).  ''  Ezcept  ye  eat  the  flesh 
àud  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  hâve  no  life  in  you  " 
(John  Ti.  58).  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
bis  Father,  with  his  holy  angels  with  him  "  (Matt.  xvi.  87). 
*^  The  Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  exécute  judgment 
also,  because  be  is  the  Son  of  man  ''  (John  v.  27).  This  fitle 
^vidently  indicates  that  Jésus  was  not  like  other  descendants 
of  Adam, —  not  merely  a  son  of  man, —  but  the  Son  of  man  in 
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a  superlative  sensé  ;  in  a  word,  ^^  the  idéal,  f;he  absplnte,  the 
universal  mau, —  the  second  Adam  descended  from  heaveu, — 
the  suprême  head  of  a  new  and  superior  order  of  the  raca.'' 
In  this  sensé  he  is  styled  by  his  favorite  disciple,  ^^  The  (mly 
begotten  Son,''  —  a  title  freely  given  him  by  his  disciples,  and 
without  rebuke  or  remonstrance  on  his  part,  and  by  God  Him- 
self  at  his  baptism  and  transfiguration.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fbct 
that  ought  not,  in  this  connection,  to  be  overlooked,  that, 
while  he  directs  us  to  address  Ood  as  '*  our  Father,"  he  always 
himself  addresses  him  as  ^^  my  Father." 

But  by  his  disciples  lie  was  called  the  *'  Son  of  (}od,"  and 
he  calmly  accepted  that  title.  When  appealed  to  by  tbe  Jewish 
high  priest,  in  the  name  oi  the  living  God,  and  challenged 
with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  î  " 
he  deliberately  answered,  '^  I  am  !  "  The  question  was  an 
honest  one,  and  we  assume  that  the  answer  was  equally  hon- 
est.  It  is  sheer  nonsense,  therefore,  to  talk  about  no  more 
being  meant  by  question  and  answer  than  what  i<t  meant  by 
ordinary  Christian  discipleship  !  If  there  were  any  serious 
doubt  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  at  once  closed  out  by  another 
assertion  of  Jésus  equally  emphatic  :  ^^  No  man,"  he  said, . 
*^  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  San  toUl  reveal 
Him  "  /  In  other  words,  there  is  no  true  knowledge  to  be 
had  of  the  Father,  nor,of  the  Son,  save  through  Jésus  Clirist. 
AU  other  sources  of  knowledge  are  simply  dclusive  and  vain, 
—  a  statement  abundantly  supported  by  the  history  of  Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan,  and  Pagan  nations.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  tlie  choice  hère  is  between  a  truly  divine  man,  and 
a  mad  blasphémer.  The  Jewish  high  priest  was  not  perplezed 
to  understand  the  meanihg  of  Christ,  when  he  claimed  to  be 
the  San  of  God,  for  he  exclaimed,  in  indignation  and  horror, 
^^  Tliou  hast  spoken  blasphemy  !  " 

But  now  let  us  suppose, —  keeping  oarefully  in  mind  thèse 
colossal  claims  of  Christ, —  that  any  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jésus,  or  of  tlie  Christian  fathers,  or  of  the  schoolmen,  or 
philosophers,  Pagan  or  Christian,  or  that  some  noble  Chris- 
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tian  reformer  had  said,  or  were  to  say,  *^  I  came  dowii  from 
heaTen,"  "  I  wîll  ascend  to  wliere  I  was  before,"  "  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world/'  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,"  "  Come  unto  me,  and  ye  shall  fiiid  rest  to  your  soûls," 
^'  No  man  eau  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  who  sent  me 
draw  him,"  "  I  wîU  draw  ail  men  unto  me,"  "  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  me,  and  he  to  whom  I  shall  reveal 
Him,"  would  such  pretensions  be  accepted  for  a  moment  ? 
^^  No  human  being  on  earth,  or  who  ever  was  on  earth,  could 
set  up  the  least  of  thèse  pretensions,  without  being  set  down 
at  once  as  a  madman,"  or  an  impostor.  But  when  made  by 
Christ  they  seem  the  natural  claims  of  one  who  bas  the 
undoubted  right  to  make  tliem.  It  is  true  that  they  hâve 
sometimes  been  denied  ;  but  among  civilized  people  déniai  lias 
been  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  They  hâve  been  trans- 
lated  into  nearly  every  language  under  heaven.  They  hâve 
borne  the  severest  practical  tests  uninipaired.  Tliey  hâve 
been  accepted  by  the  greatest  scholars,  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophers,  the  most  accomplished  scientists, —  by  omperors, 
kings,  princes,  nobles, —  by  governments  and  the  makers  of 
laws, —  by  the  uneducated  and  humble  poor, —  in  hymn,  an- 
them,  and  oratorio, —  in  sermon,  homily,  and  prayer, —  by 
"the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  trnth," 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  the  volume  of  thèse  acknowledg- 
ments  increases  in  magnitude  as  the  centuries  go  by.  Yea, 
"  down  the  dim  future,  through  long  générations,"  tlie  claims 
of  Christ  will  continue  to  be  recognized  as  genuine,  and 
accepted  as  legitimate,  until,  asccndiug  into  the  lieavens,  a 
redeemed  création  shall  sing  ^'  tho  new  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,  and  unité,  witli  incouceivable  joy,  to  '^  crown  him  Lord 
of  ail  "  ! 

Before  dismissing  this  august  subject,  two  difficulties  that 
bave  been  urged  by  Humanitarians  against  the  views  hercin 
maintained,  demand  our  attention.  It  bas  been  urged  that 
certain  claims  set  up  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  hâve 
no  mention  by  Mark  nor  John  ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
said  claims  are  unworthy  our  credence.  To  wliich  we  beg  to 
reply  : 
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1.  Does  the  fact  tliat  neither  Mark  nor  John  mention  the 
généalogies  of  Ohrist,  nor  the  parents  of  Christ,  prove  that 
the  généalogies  of  Matthew  and  Lnke  are  unreliable  ?  and 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  not  the  rcputed  parents  of  Jésus? 
If  the  inference  he  just  in  the  one  case,it  must  be  equally  just 
in  the  other. 

2.  Does  the  fact  that  Jésus  is  not  mentioned  in  cotempo- 
rary  profane  history, —  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  the 
genuineness  of  those  questioned  by  sceptics,—  prove  that  no 
such  person  as  Jésus  ever  ezisted,  and  that  the  stories  told 
about  him  by  the  Evangelists  are  myths  ?  Such  reasoning  is 
a  two-edged  sword  that  cuts  both  ways  with  deadly  eSect,  and 
to  admit  its  use,  as  legitimate,  would  be,  in  eflTect,  to  discrédit 
ail  liistory,  and  upset  its  very  foundations.    . 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  the  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  of  Jésus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  epistles  ;  which,  to  say 
the  leasc,  is  uuaccouutable,  if  the  facts,  as  alleged,  actually 
transpired.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  formai  meation  of  the 
alleged  facts  in  the  epistles  ;  but  the  équivalent  of  a  formai 
mention  is  of  fréquent  occurrence,  and  in  language  of  no 
doubtful  sensé. 

1.  In  three  of  the  epistles  Jésus  is  styled  the  ^^  (mly  begot- 
ten  Son  "  of  God  ;  which  would  be  simply  nonsense  if  applied 
to  a  mère  man, —  yea,  it  would  be  a  downright  falsehood. 

2.  That  this  phrase  was  uuderstood,  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addrossed,  as  referring  to  Christ's  supernatural  nature, 
we  cannot  doubt  ;  inasmuch  as  tlie  story  of  his  miraculous 
conception  was  curreut  wlien  the  epistles  were  written  !  Col- 
sus,  who  wrote  in  ^'  almost  hailing  distance  of  tlie  apostles," 
takes  notice  of  Christ's  birth  from  a  virgin,  the  adoration  of 
the  wise  mon,  the  slaughter  of  infants  by  Hie  order  of  Herod, 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  liis  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  tlie  form  of  a  doTe,  tlie  voice  from  heaven,  lus 
chief  miracles,  and  his  résurrection  from  t|ie  dead.  1  liese 
things,  he  showe»,  had  always  been,  and  were  then  believed  by 
Christians!  If  Celsus  simply  tells  the  truth, —  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise, —  it  can  make  no  sort  pf 
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différence  as  to  the  result,  eTen  if  it  be  allowed  tbat  the  epis- 
tles  contain  no  référence  to  the  stories  of  Mattliew  and  Luke, 
and  that  the  (Gospels  were  writteu  subsequentijr  to  the  epistles. 
Âccording  to  this  pagan  Ituthor  and  opponent  of  Christianity, 
the  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  carrent  among  Gliris- 
tians,  and  devoutly  believed  ;  and  their  absence  from  the  epia- 
tles,  in  detailed  form,  will  be  readily  nnderstood  if  we  reflect 
that  not  one  of  them  was  inlended  as  a  hiography  of  Christ, 
and  that,  altogether,  they  were  written  foi*  quite  another  pur- 
pose.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Gospels.  They  are 
strictiy  biographies. 

8.  But  is  it  possible  to  understand  the  first  Terses  of  the 
epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  save  in  the  light  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  narratives  of  Mattliew  and  Luke?  We  think  not. 
Beduce  Christ  to  a  Humanitarian  level,  and  how  shall  we 
interpret  the  following  :  ^^  Gk>d,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  thèse  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  MU  Son^ 
whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  ail  thingiy  by  wliom  also  fie 
madê  the  warldê  ;  who  being  the  brightnesi  of  EU  ghry^  and 
the  expreêè  image  of  EU  pereon^  and  upholding  ail  thinge  by 
the  Word  ot  His  power,  when  he  had  by  Himself  purged  our 
sins,  sot  dotvn  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majeety  on  high  !  "  Is 
this  a  mère  man,  taken  from  the  commonest  rank  of  our  hu- 
manity,  who  was  thus  endowed  -  and  exalted  ?  0  the  Qulli- 
verian  credulity  of  scepticism  !  To  be  sure,  among  that  ilk, 
the  more  stubborn  and  sturdy  cry  out  in  reply,  ^'  It  is  ail 
nonsense  ;  Paul  did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  account  !  '*  Has  scepticism  the  possibility 
of  pause  at  anything  that  savors  of  unbelief  ? 

4.  But  the  apostle  continues  :  ^^  Being  made  so  mucli  hetter 
than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  hy  inheriianee  obtained  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they.''  In  the  second  chapter  it  is  said 
that  he  was  ^^  made  a  little  hwer  than  the  angels."  Ând  hère 
we  hâve  in  thèse  two  statements  the  key  to  the  mystery.  -On 
bis  spiritual  side,  as  the  ^^  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood,'*  he  was 
made  ^^  much  better  than  the  angels  "  ;    but,  on  his  human 
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side,  as  ^^  Son  of  man,"  he  was  ^^  made  a  Utile  lower  than  the 
aiigels."  But  thèse  statemonts  are  incapable  of  interprétation 
without  the  assistance  we  dérive  from  the  biographies  of  Mat- 
thew  and  Luke.     Let  not  this  fact  be  overlooked. 

Ând  hère  finally  we  hâve  the  invincible  truth  :  The  Divine 
and  the  Humau  blended  in  Christ  !  And  this  trutli,  if  not 
expresslj  stated  in  everj  Gospel  and  Epistle,  is  everywhere 
implied  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
AU  attempts,  therefore,  to  dethroue  Christ,  ail  attempts  to 
hurl  him  down  from  "  the  rîght  hand  of  the  Majestjr  on  hîgh," 
must,  80  long  as  the  évidence  of  bis  nature,  and  his  true  place 
in  the  order  of  intelligent  beiugs  remains,  prove  utterlj  abor- 
tive.  Tlie  ineffitble  ridiculousness  of  such  au  attempt  is  pun- 
gentlj  and  eloquentlj  stated  hy  tliat  sainted  Christian  scholar, 
Edmund  H.  Sears.     We  subscribe  to  every  word  of  it  : 

'^  Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  darkness  of  spiritual  death 
covered  the  face  of  the  world  as  with  a  pall  ;  when  men  and 
women  worshipped  their  own  lusts  in  the  groves  of  Astarte  ; 
and  when  the  Qod  who  ruled  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
whose  image  fiUed  the  niches  of  the  temples,  was  an  adultérer 
and  a  tyraut.  Down  through  this  darkness,  like  a  new  sun 
risen,  not  on  midnoon,  but  midni^ht,  descends  a  form  of  divine 
and  human  perfections,  transcending  not  merely  the  thought 
of  that  âge,  but  the  ideals  of  ail  the  âges  ;  and  along  witli  it 
came  a  new  influx  of  power,  a  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  swept  through  the  heart  of  the  race  in  Pentecostal  gales, 
taking  man,  prone  to  the  dust,  and  setting  him  upon  lus  feot, 
searching  tlie  sties  of  sensuality.  and  cleansing  them,  inaugu- 
rating  a  new  order  of  virtues,  creating  a  new  world  out  of  tlie 
old  moral  chaos,  and  for  the  sinners  and  the  harlots,  giving  to 
history  the  Apostles'  glorious  company,  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  and  the  saintly  women  in  spotless  robes.  Who  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  procession  of  lieaveuly  years  ?  A  fictitious 
character,  say  thèse  critics,  which  the  âge  cmated  out  of  its 
own  seething  passions  and  imaginations.  The  a;e  first  created 
the  Christ,  and  then  the  Christ  created  it  —  the  nroeeês  which 
naturaliêm  preêcribeê  far  lifting  ourêdve$  into  the  infinité  by 
main  etrengthj  and  by  taking  hold  of  (nareelvee. 

That  System  we  call  Christianity,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
Clirist  in  his  divine  humanity,  giviug  us  the  moral  perfections 
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of  God  in  their  unclouded  bkze,  with  a  wliole  séries  of  truths 
ordered  aud  liarmoiiized  around  tliis  one  ;  pertaiiiing  to  tlie 
nature  of  man,  liis  rédemption,  bis  régénération,  liis  immor- 
tality,  liis  rétribution,  tbe  procession  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  to 
complète  bis  nature  aud  cleause  it  —  tbat  System  wbicb  spans 
tbe  âge,  aud  ail  tbe  ages«  like  a  firmament  of  ligbts  to  guide 
tbem  out  of  darkuoss  —  cornes  of  tbe  forged  books  of  a  dark 
period  !  Tbe  world  will  bclieve  this  wbeu  tbey  believe  some 
crazy  mecbanic  from  Bedlam,  wbo  sbould  come  along  and 
assure  us  tbat,  witb  bis  trowel  aud  mortar,  be  built  tbe 
splendid  arcbes  of  tbe  Milky  way/' 


Article  XXIV. 
Thought^  <m  ihe  ParabUê. 


To  sucb  of  tbe  Euglisb-reading  world  as  bad  tbe  pleasure 
of  perusing  tbe  articles  from  tbe  peu  of  Prof.  Galderwood  on 
tbe  "  Parablés  of  Our  Lord  '*  publisbed  several  years  ago  in 
tbe  pages  of  tbe  Family  Trecuury^  aud  to  tbe  wider  circle  of 
readers  of  bis  pbilosopbical  writiugs,  bis  récent  bock,  tbe  title 
of  wbicb  is  bere  giveu,^  will  bave  a  peculiar  interest.  Tbe 
articles  in  tbe  Treamry  awoke  tbe  expectation  tbat  tbe  autlior 
migbt  furnisb,  at  no  distant  day,  a  more  complète  statement 
of  bis  views,  and  bis  justly  earued  réputation  as  a  clear  and 
discriminating  tbinker  gave  reason  to  bope  for  a  valuable 
addition  to  Scriptural  interprétation.  Tbis  bope  bas  not  been 
disappointed.  Readers  will  welcome  bis  book  as  occupyiug  a 
distinct  place  iu  parabolic  exposition,  aud  as  presenting,  in 
its  excellent  etbical  treatmeut,  a  wide  range  o(  suggestive 
tbougbt. 

In  tbe  préface  Prof.  Galderwood  modestly  acknowledges  a 
measure  of  uufituess  for  bis  task.  He  disclaims  botb  tbe 
artisfs  eye,  and  tbe  poet's  fancy,  needful  lor  adéquate  treat- 
meut of  tbe  Parablés,  and  contemplâtes  no  addition  to  sucb 

1  The  Parablés  of  Cor  Lord  Interpreted  in  Tlew  o»  thelr  Relations  to  Each  Other. 
By  Prof.  Henry  Galderwood,  LL.1>.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosopby,  UniTersity  of 
Edinburgh.    Londoo  :    Macmillan  &  Go.    Ib80. 
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senrice  as  bas  been  rendered  by  the  loftjr  imagination  of  such 
writera  as  Jeremjr  Taylor,  John  Howe,  Richard  Trench,  James 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Outhrie,  and  William  Âniot.  But  the 
Parables  présent  a  most  attractive  subject  for  analytic  treat- 
ment.  This  attraction  bas  afforded  Prof.  Galderwood  unabat- 
ing  interest  in  their  study,  and  bas  induced  bim  to  attempt  an 
exposition  of  them  for  popular  use.  ^^  The  spécial  feature  in 
the  design  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  para- 
bles to  each  other.  They  are  regarded  as  a  unity, —  a  Révé- 
lation within  the  Révélation  of  Ood.  This  conception  of  the 
unity  of  parabolic  teaching  in  the  Gospels  bas  determined  the 
grouping  of  them»  and  also  the  interprétation  of  each  parable 
in  its  order." 

This  idea  of  the  relations  and  unity  of  the  parables  is  the 
prominent  one  in  the  work.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to 
showing  that  they  were  *^  presented  in  relations  deliberately 
chosen  by  the  Oreat  Teacher,"  and  '^  on  a  definite  plan, 
thereby  making  a  consistent  whole.  Â  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  as  not  merely  fanciful,  but  as  evidently 
reasonable,  and  as  giving  au  impressive  view  of  the  unity  and 
relations  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  Tlie  grouping  of  them 
in  this  scheme  into  four  divisions  is  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing their  unity  and  relations  by  analytic  treatment. 

The  unfolding  of  this  scheme  the  reader  will  trace  with 
interest.  That  there  is  unity  in  our  Lord's  parabolic  teaching 
canuot  be  denied.  But  whether  that  unity  permits  of  dissec- 
tion, and  of  having  its  parts  exhibited  in  this  analytic  way  ; 
or  whether  it  is  organic  like  the  unity  of  a  flower,  so  délicate 
that  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  it  is  to  destroy  it,  is  matter  of 
investigation.  What  bas  Prof.  Galderwood  achieved  ?  The 
test  of  bis  work  is  bis  degree  of  success  in  finding  a  scheme 
of  arrangement  with  a  place  for  each,  parable  into  which  it 
will  easily  and  naturally  fit.  In  accordauce  with  this  view 
Prof.  Galderwood  takes  as  the  key  of  bis  plan  the  introduc- 
tory  phrase,  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  "  kingdom  of  God," 
which  he  defiues  as  ^^  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Ood  bas 
established  in  the  world  througb  the  atoning  work  pf  the 
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Lord  Jésus  Christ."  In  this  définition  he  does  uot,  like 
Lisco  and  others,  distinguish  between  the  kingdom  as  a  divine 
power,  and  tlie  kingdom  as  a  community  or  church.  Nor 
does  he,  in  his  treatment  of  the  parables,  recognize  any  such 
distinction.  In  his  interprétation  of  ^Hhe  Parable  of  the 
Net,"  he  expressly  opposes  this  distinction  saying,  that  ^^  tlie 
kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  which  *^  can  liardiy  mean 
hère  the  visible  church,  as  so  many  hâve  taken  for  granted." 
For  *Mt  is  apparent  that  tlie  wicked,  as  a  class,  are  spoken  of 
as  included  in  the  kingdom,  in  a  way  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  visible  church  is  represented."  In 
fact  to  admit  thia  distinction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
'^  kingdom  of  heaven  "  would  mar  the  plan  proposed  for  show- 
ing  the  unity  of  the  parables. 

'^  First,  tliere  are  those  parables  which  are  concerned  with 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  ;  next,  those  describing  the  duties 
and  privilèges  .of  the  kingdom  ;  thereafter,  those  setting  forth 
tl>e  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  this  présent  world  ;  and, 
finally,  those  which  illustrate  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  world  beyond."  Tliis  grouping,  if  the  phrase  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  lias  only  a  single  signification,  exhibits  unity  in 
tlie  parables.  But  if  it  bas  a  double  signification,  meaning 
in  one  parable  one  tliing,  and  in  another  quite  a  difTerent 
thing,  then  to  show  the  unity  of  the  parables  a  higher  gêner- 
alization  must  be  souglit,  such  as  will  embrace  both  meanings. 

Lisco,  recognizing  a  double  meaning  in  the  phrase  ^^  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  grouped  the  parables  into  three  divisions. 
The  first  division  containiug  those  revealing  the  kingdom  as 
a  divine  power  ;  the  second,  those  referring  to  the  kingdom  as 
a  community  or  church  ;  and  the  third,  those  treating  of  the 
fellow  members  of  the  kingdom  according  to  their  state  of 
feeling,  conduct,  and  destiny.  One  difficulty  of  this  classifi- 
cation is,  that  it  does  not  give  an  impressive  view  of  the  unity 
of  tlie  parables.  And  this  is  the  diflficulty  that  Prof.  Calder- 
wood  seeks  to  escape  by  ignoring  any  distinction  of  meaning 
of  the  phi*ase  *^  kingdom  of  heaven,"  in  «ts  Tarions  applica- 
tions,    if  he  can  show  that  ait  the  parableér  refbr  tô  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven  as  the  spiritual  kingdom,  which  Gk>d  has  estab- 
lished  in  the  world  througb  the  aUming  work  of  Christ,  their 
esseutial  unitjr  will  appear,  and  the  aim  of  his  work  be  achieved. 
The  vital  question  is  :  Has  he  accomplished  this  task  ?  The 
auswer  will  be  found  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  he 
bas  held  to  bis  définition  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  bas  grouped  ail  the  parables  around  this  cen- 
tral point. 

What  will  first  attract  the  reader^s  attention  is  that  Prof. 
Caldprwood  has  not  included  in  his  scheme  ail  the  parables 
of  our  Lord.  Several  are  omitted  without  any  excuse  or 
explanadon  whatever.  This  omission,  considering  the  aim  of 
the  work,  lookn  suspicious.  Of  course  a  writer  ou  the  para- 
bles may,  if  he  please,  deal  with  only  a  part  of  thein.  But 
when  he  has  proposeda  plan  of  arrangement,  with  the  expressed 
spécial  design  of  exhibiting  the  uuity  and  relations  of  the 
parables,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect  the  scheme  to  include 
ail  the  parables,  and  will  ask  why  any  are  omitted.  Nor  are 
the  suspicions  of  the  reader  allayed  when  he  discovers  that 
the  parables  omitted  are,  in  most  cases,  those  not  introduced 
by  the  phrase,  '^  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that,  therefore,  it 
does  not  at  once  appear  how  they  fall  into  the  scheme  of 
arrangement  proposed.  The  only  apparent  reason  for  their 
omission  is,  that  the  plan  for  showing  the  unity  and  relations 
of  the  parables  not  being  broad  enough  to  include  them  ail, 
such  as  interfered  with  this  design  are  rejected. 

As  far  as  complète  achievement  of  the  main  design  of  the 
work  is  concerned,  this  omission  is  fatal.  Still  much  may  be 
overlooked,  if  the  proposed  scheme  applies  consistently  to  the 
remaining  twenty  five  parables.  But  hère  a  graver  difiiculty 
appears.  Prof.  Calderwood  has  given  in  his  définition  of  the 
phrase  ^^  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  ^^  kingdom  of  Ood,"  a  single 
signification  ;  aud  upon  his  keeping  strictly  to  this  définition 
dépends  his  success  in  analytically  exhibiting  the  unity  and 
relations  of  the  parables.  That  the  variety  aud  extent  of  the 
fipplioation  of  the  phrase  in  the  teadiings  of  our  Lord  should 
perplex  him  in  this  attempt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    The 
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pointyhoweverjsan  important  one.  Ifhe  fail  hère  the  resuit  is 
total  disaster  ;  and  he  will  fail  if  he  play  with  a  double  signifi- 
cation of  the  phrase.  Let  the  reader,  thon,  note  carefullj 
Prof.  Galderwood's  use  of  the  phrase  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Does  he,  at  ail  times,  use  it  in  the  same  signification  ?  This 
point  can  be  settled  witli  clearness  and  brevity.  In  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  "  Parable  of  the  Net,"  Prof.  Calderwood  says, 

^^  What,  then,  is  this  net  ?  The  kingdom  of  heaven  tlius 
described  is  the  kingdom  of  grâce,  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
range.  It  is  that  kingdom  wliich  Ood  has  in  this  sin-troubkd 
world,  whère  judgment  is  withheld,  vengeance  is  restraûied, 
and  Divine  forbearance  aud  comparison  are  reaching  to  ail 
men.  It  is  a  kingdom  whose  sovereignty  is  grâce,  ail  whose 
administration  is  gracions,  within  which  are  ail  men  on  earth." 
^^  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  only  some,  with  spiritual  natures 
renewed,  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  choicest  blessings  ;  but  no 
less  true  is  it  that  ail  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  just,  are  mean- 
while  within  the  kingdom  of  grâce."  *^  No  man  passes  from 
under  the  reign  of  God,  which  is  for  every  man  hère  a  reign 
of  grâce.  There  is,  indeed,  another  and  more  restricted  view 
of  the  kingdom  of  hcaven.  It  is  a  fold  within  which  come 
only  as  many  as  know  the  voice  of  Jésus,  and  follow  iiim  for 
deience  and  satisfaction.  But  under  this  wider  view,  it  is  a 
net,  embracing  ail  without  distinction." 

Hère  Prof.  Calderwood  does  give  a  double  signification 
to  the  phrase  ^'kingdom  of  heaven."  In  its  wider  sensé, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  kingdom  of  grâce,  in  the  plenti- 
tude of  its  range,  within  which  are  ail  men  on  earth.  In  an- 
other and  more  restricted  sensé,  it  is  a  fold  within  which  come 
only  as  many  as  know  the  voice  of  Jésus,  and  follow  him  for 
defence  and  satisfaction.  Whethor  the  phrase  ^^  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  used  by  our  Lord  with  varions  significations  ;  or, 
whether  Prof.  Calderwood  has  hit  upon  a  true  distinction  in 
regard  to  its  use,  does  not  matter,  so  far  as  the  reader  is  at 
présent  coucerned.  But  it  does  matter  whether  he  holds 
strictly  in  his  classification  of  the  parables  to  a  single  view  of 
the  phrase..  Ând  surely  it  matters  whether  he  plays  fast  and 
loose,  as  occasion  prompts,  with  two  distinct  views  of  it.    In 
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his  treatment  of  the  parable  of  the  net,  Prof.  Calderwood 
States  distinctly  in  what  sensé  he  uses  the  phrase.  ^^  It  is 
under  the  wider  view  that  the  kiugdom  is  a  net  embracing  ail 
without  distinction."  But  does  he,  throughout  his  work,  hold 
to  this  sensé  of  the  phrase  ?  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  four 
parables  that  he  has  grouped  in  the  first  division  ?  Thèse 
parables,  according  to  his  exposition,  treat  of  man's  entrance 
into  the  kingdom.  But  what  kingdom  ?  Does  the  Saviour, 
as  a  shepherd  searching  for  his  lost  sheep,  bring  the  lost  one 
into  the  kingdom  of  grâce  only,  "  within  which  are  ail  men 
on  earth  "  ?  Or  did  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  returning  to  his 
father's  house,  enter  beneath  tliat  reign  of  God  only,  "  from 
under  which  no  man  passes  "  ?  It  is  évident  that  Prof.  Calder- 
wood, in  treating  this  entire  group  ot  parables,  has  în  mind 
the  more  restricted  view  of  the  kingdom  as  a  fold  ;  for  it  wore 
foolishness  to  talk  of  men  outside  of  that  wider  kingdom,  with- 
in which  are  ail  men.  "The  Wandering  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Pièce  of  Money,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Suppliant 
Publican,  ail  represent  men  without  ;  their  recovery  bring- 
ing  to  view  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  grâce.  AU  who  do 
enter  appear  as  saved  ones  —  rescued  from  their  lost  state, 
secure  within  the  kingdom  which  God  has  established  as  a 
home  for  sinful  men."  The  kingdom  hère  represented,  into 
which  are  gathered  the  saved  alone,  can  not  be  the  kingdom 
represented  by  the  net,  within  which  are  ail  men,  the  wicked, 
as  well  as  the  good.  Hère  are  two  distinct  kingdoms  ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  interprétation  of  each  parable,  the 
reader  must  ask  :  To  which  kingdom  does  the  author  refer  ? 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  parable  of  the  Tal- 
ents, an  entirely  distinct  interprétation  of  the  phrase  "  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  is  given.  Under  the  text,  "  For  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country,"  are 
thèse  words  :  "  Hère  once  more  Jésus  suggests  his  severance 
from  his  servants."  "  He  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far 
country."  In  this  instance  Prof.  Calderwood  has  apparently 
abandoned  both  the  wider  and  the  more  restricted  view  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  rnade  the  plirase  ^'  kingdom  of  heaven  "  synony- 
mous  with  the  name  Jeèus. 

Sometimes,  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  parable,  a  change 
is  made  from  one  view  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  An 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  parable  of  the 
Two  Sons.  This  parable  is  treated  under  the  subject,  "  The 
Service  of  the  King."  And  this  service  is  presented  as  a 
privilège  of  the  kingdom.  "  Attention  has  been  turned,  first 
to  the  outflowing  of  Divine  mercy  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost  ; 
and,  next,  to  the  privilèges  of  the  kingdom."  Now  we  are  to  be 
shown  a  further  privilège  of  the  kingdom  in  a  willing  service 
of  the  King.  •  This  is,  of  course,  within  the  kingdom.  This 
is  évident.  But  which  kingdom,  the  wider,  or  the  more 
restricted  one  ?  Evidently  in  the  introduction  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  parable,  the  author  has  in  mind  the  more  restricted 
view  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  the  one  witliin  which  are  ail 
men.  For  this  service  can  be  rendered  only  after  pénitence. 
When  man  makes  the  discovery  that  he  can  render  God  a 
service,  '^  he  is  quite  past  that  dark  and  troubled  place  where 
the  prodigal  son,  sitting  in  wretchedness  of  heart,  wondered 
if  his  father  would  reçoive  him,  and  let  him  be  even  a  liired 
servant.  AU  the  surroundings  are  changed  when  God,  as  a 
reconciled  Father,  speaks  as  one  who  asks  a  service  at  our 
hand».  This  is  the  point  reached  now  in  our  study  of  our 
Lord's  parabolic  teaching.  By  the  avenues  of  grâce  we  are 
advancing  into  the  sphère  of  service."  "  First,  we  hâve  seen 
a  place  of  humiliation  and  pénitence  ;  next,  there  has  come 
full  in  view  a  place  of  pardon  and  peace  ;  in  close  proximity 
with  that,  a  place  of  fellowship  with  God,  where  we  may  hâve 
free  approach  to  him  with  our  pétitions  ;  and  now  we  are  on 
the  confines  of  the  vineyard,  where  work  is  to  be  donc." 

This  représentation  does  not  apply  to  that  view  of  the  king- 
dom within  which  are  ail  men.  Surely  when  a  man  has  come 
through  pénitence  to  a  place  of  pardon,  peace,  and  fellowship 
with  God,  he  may  be  regarded  as  baving  advanced  into  the 
more  restricted  kingdom.  And  this,  aocording  to  Prof.  Calder- 
wood,  is  now  the  position  of  the  two  sons.  But  how  is  the  reader 
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perplexed  by  tbe  foUowing  :  "  Are  not  there  two,  the  younger 
and  the  elder  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal, —  the  Pénitent 
and  the  Âlienated  ?  Are  they  not  still  the  same  as  the  two 
suppliants  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  ? 
As  we  proceed  we  shall  find  ample  warrant  for  an  aflBrmative 
answer."  In  this  passage,  the  character  of  the  two  sons  is 
shown.  The  one  is  pénitent,  the  other  âlienated,  the  one  a 
Publican,  the  other  a  Pharisee.  Yet  botli  sons  were  repre- 
sented  by  the  author  as  in  a  place  of  pénitence,  pardon,  and 
peace  —  a  place  of  fellowship  With  God  —  the  restricted  king- 
dom.  But  the  entire  représentation  is  inconsistent.  The 
character  of  one  of  the  sons  is,  as  presented,  incompatible  with 
the  position  that  he  is  made  to  occupy.  If  either  of  the  sons 
is  unrepentant,  âlienated,  they  can  not  be  in  the  restricted 
kingdom,  but  they  must  be  in  the  wider  kingdom  within  which 
are  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  That  this  is  the  kingdom 
now  in  the  mînd  of  the  author  is  made  still  further  évident  by 
the  fact  that  he  infers  universal  disobedience  from  the  disobe- 
dience  of  the  two  sons. 

He  says  :  "  In  the  account  of  the  disobedience  of  thèse  two, 
there  lies  before  us  a  représentation  of  the  conduct  of  our 
whole  race  in  disobeying  God's  demand  for  service.  The  first 
prominont  point  of  the  parable  is  discovered  hère.  When  God 
calls  to  men  for  service,  there  is  universal  disobedience  to  the 
call."  Of  course  this  universal  disobedience  could  not  be  in 
the  more  restricted  kingdom,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  to  disobey  ;  and  if  they  did  diso- 
bey,  disobedience  could  be  afBrmed  of  only  as  many  as  were 
within  the  kingdom,  and  not  of  ail  men. 

A  careful  study  of  the  author's  use  of  the  phrase,  ^^  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  will  show  that  it  was  in  its  more  restricted  sensé 
that  he  intended  to  employ  it  as  the  central  point  about  which 
to  group  the  parables,  and  that  he  became  so  perplexed  by 
certain  représentations  of  the  kingdom  that,  in  some  instances, 
he  was  compelled  to  enlarge  his  de&nition  ;  in  others  to  aban- 
don it  entirely.  In  doing  this  he  bas  defeated  the  purpose  of 
his  scheme  for  giving  an  impressive  view  of  the  unity  and  rela- 
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tions  of  the  parables.  So  far  as  the  success  of  the  main  foature 
of  the  his  work  is  concerned,  Prof.  Calder^vood  will  remiiid 
the  reader  of  one  who  atterapts  to  form  a  circle  out  of  arcs 
described  from  différent  positions  with  unequal  radii. 

Altliough  the  spécial  design  of  the  author  was  an  attempt 
to  show  tlie  unity  and  relations  of  the  parables,  in  which 
attempt  tlie  reader  has  seen  him  to  be  unsuccessful,  it  mast 
not  be  f(»rgotten  that  an  interprétation  of  each  parable  is  also 
included  in  his  work.  An  investigation  of  the  method  employed 
and  tho  doctrine  propounded  in  thèse  interprétations  wouid 
not  be.  without  interest.  In  a  brief  article  like  the  présent, 
however,  wc  shall  not  be  able  to  deal  with  ail  that  is  impor- 
tant in  such  a  work.  Hence  it  will  be  best  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  a  few  représentative  points, —  say  to  those  relating  to 
the  destiny  of  man  and  the  future  life,  as  they  are  of  gênerai 
interest,  and  quîte  fully  treated  in  the  interprétations  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Talents,  and 
the  Pounds.  Thèse  parables  are  grouped  under  the  head 
"  Relations  of  God's  Kingdom  to  the  Future  State  of  Ex- 
istence." 

The  reader  naturally  asks  what  is  Prof.  Calderwood's  atti- 
tude toward  thèse  problems,  and  how  does  he  maintain  him- 
self  ?  A  glance  into  his  work  will  discover  that  there  is  hère 
uo  letting  down  the  bars  on  the  side  toward  liberalism.  He 
says  in  his  treatment  of  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Laz- 
arus: 

"  Tliere  are  two  states  in  the  invisible  world,  which  are  as 
complète  contrasts  as  the  extrêmes  of  poverty  and  of  wealth 
in  this  world.  On  the  higher  level,  removed  from  ail  expéri- 
ence of  trouble,  is  fellowship  with  Abraham,  and  ail  who  are 
of  his  family, —  fellowship  in  a  faith  working  by  love  in  a  holy 
and  unceasing  service  ol  the  Most  High  6od.  On  the  lower 
level  there  is  séparation  from  ail  this,  in  the  midst  of  unceas- 
ing expérience  of  self-reproach,  whence  there  is  no  pathway  to 
the  state  of  the  blessed,  to  which  cornes  no  provision  for  miti- 
gation  of  its  woe,  and  in  which  the  reigning  désire  is  that  of 
escape  which  is  ever  seen  to  be  impossible." 
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In  the  entîre  work  now  uiider  review  the  continuation  of 
two  classes  of  men,  the  good  and  the  bad,  throughout  eter- 
nity,  is  assumed  as  a  fact.  Once  in  speaking  of  the  aim  of 
Christ  in  the  introductory  chapter  on  the  "  Connecting  Lines 
of  Two  Worlds,"  the  reader  is  told  tliat  while  his  (Christ's) 
aim  was  to  save  every  one,  who  would  give  ear  to  his  call  and 
foUow  liim,  this  aim  was  embraced  in  the  still  wider  purpose 
of  making  the  histoiy  of  succeeding  générations  something 
better  than  a  répétition  of  the  history  of  those  which  had  gone 
bcfore.  His  plan  embra^ced  ail  nations,  extending  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  to  every  créature  in  it."  This  statement 
has  a  Sound  akin  to  Unîversalism.  Indeed,  from  it  and  the 
following  statement  that  '*  death  is  a  mère  point  of  transition 
not  touching  the  sphère  in  which  the  real  life  of  man  exists,"- 
the  final  salvation  of  the  whole  human  family  might  easily  be 
inferred.  For,  if  death  is  a  mère  point  of  transition,  ail  the 
moral  possibilities  of  tliis  life  may  be  expected  to  continue  in 
the  future  life  ;  and,  if  there  is  that  gênerai  progress  in  this 
life  denoted  by  a  betterment  of  the  history  of  succeeding  gén- 
érations, extending  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  every  créa- 
ture in  it,  tlien  tliat  same  progress  would  at  last  issue  in  the 
infinité  betterment  of  ail  men. 

But  however  legitimately  this  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  premises  laid  down  by  Prof.  Calderwood,  it  is  évident 
that  such  is  not  liis  view  of  the  case.  Though  he  has  at  first 
•  taken  a  true  view  of  Christ's  teaching,  that  death  is  a  mère 
point  of  transition,  he  soon  makes  an  important  addition  in 
saying  that  "  the  test  of  personal  life  will  be  reached  when 
transition  is  made  into  the  other  life."  Hère  death  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mère  point  of  transition,  It  is  also  the 
point  at  which  character  is  tested,  and  results  are  fixed. 
Thereafter  change  is  impossible.  "  The  impossibility  hère," 
says  Prof.  Calderwood,  '*  does  not  spring  from  any  want  of 
longing  for  deliverance  on  the  part  of  the  suflering.  Nor  from 
any  want  of  willingncss  "  to  aid  them  "  on  the  part  of  the 
ransomed.  Both  state:;  of  feeling  may  be  represented  as  nat- 
nral  to  both  in  their  circumstances.     Tet  much  feeling  is 
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as  powerless  for  altération  of  the  state  of  torment,  as  for  altér- 
ation of  the  conditions  of  blessedness.  The  life  of  worldliness 
which  has  led  into  the  présent  misery,  can  not  be  changed 
now." 

Hère  the  reader  wîll  perceive  that  Prof.  Calderwood  does 
not  agrée  with  those  champions  of  modem  Orthodoxy  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  ;  who  argue  that  the  wicked  in  the  next 
world  will  be  fixed  in  a  state  of  misery  not  because  they  can 
not,  but  because  they  will  not  escape.  According  to  his  view 
there  is  continuity  of  moral  life.  The  will,  the  feelings,  the 
désire  to  escape  misery,  natural  in  this  life,  will  continue  in 
the  next  life,  but  the  offer  of  grâce  will  be  withdrawn,  "  an 
impassable  chasm  will  prevent  escape."  What  happons  at 
death,  which  is  "  a  mère  point  of  transition,"  to  eflFect  this 
stupendous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  wicked,  is  not  ex- 
plaiued.  The  simple  statement  is,  that  ail  this  is  involved  in 
the  continuity  of  moral  life. 

Another  confusion  in  wliich  Prof.  Calderwood  has  involved 
his  idea,  is  seen  in  his  interprétation  of  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virj;;ins.  The  topic  of  this  Parable,  as  stated  by  him,  is 
"  Christ's  Coming,  the  Test  of  Christian  Profession."  By 
Christ's  coming  is  evidently  meant  nothing  else  than  an  act- 
ual  appearance  of  Christ  in  person  to  judge  the  people  of 
the  earth.,  The  lamp,  or  light  carried  by  each  Virgin  is  un- 
derstood  to  symbolize  the  "outward  profession  of  personal 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord."  The  oxpectation  of 
this  coming  of  Christ  is  made  a  characteristic  of  ail  Christians  ; 
and  the  test  of  discipleship  is  the  endurance  of  the  profession 
of  this  expectation.  In  the  sleep  of  the  Virgins  is  found  "  the 
instruction  "  that  before  Christ's  coming  "  there  shall  be  long 
tarrying."  "  Thus,"  says  the  author,  "  our  Lord  introduces 
the  suggestion  of  an  intervening  period  of  universal  sleep, 
while  he  tarries,  deliberately  delaying  his  promised  coming." 
Notwithstanding  the  words  of  Jésus,  "  Behold,  I  corne 
quickly,"  Prof.  Calderwood  urges  that  the  parables  teacli  that 
this  coming  was  not  to  be  till  after  a  long  time.  That  Christ 
will  corne  he  is  certain,  and  he  makes  préparation  for  his 
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coming  to  be  the  présent  duty  of  Christians.  This  préparation 
oonsists  in  friendship  with  Christ.  "  To  hâve  been  a  stranger 
to  him,  with  no  prior  fellowship,  is  to  make  admission  impos 
sible  "  at  his  coming.  "  Then  friendship  will  be  tested  by 
previous  intercourse,  and  profession  of  friendship,  whether 
sincère  or  insinceré,  will  be  of  no  value." 

In  the  treatment  of  this  parable  still  another  addition  is 
made  to  the  author's  idea  of  death.  The  reader  bas  seen 
death,  which  was  defined  as  a  mère  point  of  transition,  become 
in  Prof.  Calderwood's  interprétation  of  the  parable,  first,  the 
point  at  which  character  is  tested,  next  the  point  after 
which  no  change  of  moral  state  is  possible.  Ând  now  he  is 
informed  still  further  that  death  is  a  period  of  universal  sleep. 
Truly  the  transformation  is  wonderful  ! 

Another  confusion,  however,  remains  to  be  pointed  ou  t. 
In  Prof.  Calderwood's  interprétation  of  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  as  just  given,  Christ's  coming  is  made  the  test  of 
Christian  profession.  But  he  bas  previously  made  death  the 
point  at  which  personal  life  is  tested.  Is  not  the  test  of 
Christian  profession  also  the  test  of  personal  life  ?  If  so,  how 
are  thèse  statements  tb  be  reconciled.  Death  and  Christ's 
coming  are  not  coïncident,  for  according  to  Prof.  Calderwood, 
Christ  is  not  to  come  till  after  a  long  time.  Are  there,  then, 
two  distinct  days  of  judgment  î  Or,  if  not,  which  of  the  two 
statements  given  is  the  correct  one  ?  Is  personal  life  tested 
at  death  ?  Or  in  the  more  distant  future  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  ? 

It  will  be  évident  to  any  reader  of  Prof.  Calderwood's  book 
that  this  confusion  originates  in  his  idea  of  the  central  thought 
of  Christ's  teaching  in  the  parables  grouped  together  as  show- 
ing  the  **  Relations  of  God's  Eingdom  to  the  Future  State  of 
Existence."  In  order  to  understand  what  Christ  meant  in 
thèse  parables  some  prominent  fact  must  be  sought  which  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole. 

Studying  the  parables  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
Ten  Virgins,  the  Talents,  and  the  Pounds,  it  is  évident  that 
Christ  is  exhorting  his  disciples  to  watchfulness  and  faithful 
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ness  by  presenting  to  thein  certain  contrasts  between  two 
States  of  life.  And  the  thing  to  be  ascertaîned  is,  What  two 
States  of  life  ?  Our  author  assumes  that  the  contrast  is  be- 
tween the  présent  life  and  the  future  state  of  existence,  that 
death  marks  the  dividing  line  ;  and  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  coincident  with  the  awaking  Irom  the  sleep  of  death.  Some 
ground  is  found  for  thèse  assumptions  in  the  language  ol  the 
parables  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Ten  Virgins. 
It  is  évident,  hcwever,  that  the  test  of  thèse  assumptions  lies 
in  a  correct  view  of  two  facts  —  death  and  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  death,  so  far  as  expérience 
or  the  teaching  of  Christ  informs  us,  which  makes  it  the  divid- 
ing  line  between  two  moral  states.  So  far  as  has  been 
revealed,  death  is  a  mère  point  of  transition  from  tirae  into 
eternity,  having  no  more  effect  upon  the  moral  life  than  our 
sleeping  and  waking.  How,  then,  can  it  be  the  test  of  char- 
acter,  or  the  point  at  which  moral  states  become  permanently 
fixed? 

If  the  reader  will  hold  strictly  to  the  idea  of  death  as  a 
mère  point  of  transition,  which  does  not  break  the  continuity 
of  moral  life,  he  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  accept  dei^th 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  states  of  moral  existence 
which  our  Lord  contrasts  in  thèse  parables.  But  looking  at 
the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Talents,  and  the  Pounds, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Christ's  coming  is  the  fact  represented 
as  making  the  division.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Prof. 
Calderwood,  notwithstauding  he  has  previously  made  death 
the  dividing  line.  Waiving  this  inconsistency,  however,  and 
keeping  to  the  thought  that  Christ's  coming  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  contrasted  states,  a  due  is  found  for 
determining  what  states  are  referred  to.  But  just  hère  arises 
the  question,  What  fact  is  signified  by  the  phrase,  "  Christ's 
coming  "  ?  How  our  author  understands  the  phrase,  the 
reader  has  already  seen.  Christ  will  come  ^'after  a  long 
time,"  as  the  Judge,  the  separator  between  the  faithful  and 
the  unfaithful.  It  is  after  the  universal  sleep  of  death  that, 
as  Judge,  "  he  shall  appear  on  the  great  white  throne." 
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To  examine  iully  the  correctness  of  tins  view  of  our  Lord's 
comiug  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  présent  article.  But  some 
hiuts  may  be  oflFered  as  to  the  method  of  interprétation  that 
leads  Prof.  Calderwood  to  it. 

He  evidently  interprète  too  loosely  some  portions  of  what  is 
merely  figurative  statement  in  the  parabolic  form.  This  is  an 
error  that  confuses  him  in  regard  to  the  dividing  Une  of  the 
two  contrasted  states  of  existence,  and  the  time  at  which 
character  is  tested.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  death  is  the  point  at  whicli  the  conditions  of  moral 
life  are  changed  ;  and  Prof.  Calderwood,  in  his  treatment  of 
that  parable,  accepts  this  as  the  literal  fact.  But  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Virgins,  the  parabolic  statement  changes,  and  the 
point  at  which  character  is  tested  is  marked  by  the  coming  of 
Clirist  ;  and  hère  Prof.  Calderwood  accepts  this  as  the  literal 
fact.  Hence  he  is  involved  in  confusion.  The  reader  can  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  fact,  as  presented  by  Jésus,  is  the  same  in 
both  parables,  and  that  the  statement  varies  in  imagery  to 
accord  with  the  gênerai  form  of  each  parable.  The  thing  to 
be  sought  is  that  which  is  symbolized  in  one  parable  by  death, 
and  in  the  other  by  tlie  coming  of  Christ. 

Âgain,  something  ought  to  be  suggested  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Christ's  coming  from  the  side  of  expérience.  For  instance, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  there  is  a  day  of  distribution 
when  the  talents  are  entrusted  to  the  servants,  as  well  as  a 
day  of  reckoning  when  the  same  talents  are  demanded  with 
interest.  The  talents  hère  include  ail  that  a  man  lias  and  is, 
ail  the  gifts  of  life.  Now,  expérience  teaches  something  as 
to  the  manner  and  time  in  which  thèse  gifls  are  distributed. 
Ought  not  the  interprétation  of  the  day  of  distribution,  which 
expérience  supplies,  teach  something  of  the  time  and  manner 
of  account,  represented  as  a  day  of  reckoning  ?  But  the  work 
in  review  interpréta  the  day  of  distribution  as  merely  the  para- 
bolic représentation  of  the  gifts  of  life  ;  and  the  day  of  reck- 
oning as  an  almost  literal  account  of  a  future  gênerai  judgment. 

Finally,  in  order  to  understand  what  Christ  meant  by  bis 
coming,  the  parables  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  their  his- 
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torical  référence.  Thîs  stiidy  Prof.  Calderwood  bas  neglected. 
Once,  indeed,  he  asks  whether  the  Saviour  is  pointing  to  any 
historical  event,  or  séries  of  events,  in  speaking  of  his  coming 
to  jiidge  the  world,  under  the  guise  of  the  king  who  "  sent 
forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  b.urned 
up  their  city."  This  is  his  answer  :  "  Such  questions  are  apt 
to  turn  attention  aside  from  the  only  true  principle  of  inter- 
prétation. The  parable  sets  forth  what  holds  true  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  .Our  Lord  is  speaking  for  ail 
times,  and  not  for  any  particular  occasion,  however  important. 
If  the  words  seem  to  apply  to  any  historical  event,  it  is  because 
the  occasion  illustrâtes  the  gênerai  rule,  not  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  had  been  introduced  for  the  occasion." 
In  this  brief  paragraph  is  set  aside  ail  criticism  that  seeks  an 
interprétation  of  certain  parables  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  early  church.  Admitting  the  position,  however,  that 
the  principle  is  not  introduced  for  the  occasion,  it  may  be 
suggested  as  not  unwise  to  risk  a  better  understanding  of  the 
principle  by  a  study  of  an  instance  of  its  application.  Often 
in  his  teachings  Jésus  présents  the  concrète  case  from  which 
the  principle  is  learned,  and  not  the  principle  applying  to  the 
case.  Ând  if  tliere  are  any  historical  events  to  which  the 
parables  allude,  a  better  understanding  will  surely  be  gained 
of  the  principles  taught  by  a  study  of  the  events  to  which  they 
apply.  If  Prof.  Calderwood  had  given  more  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  parables  in  connection  with  those  historical  events 
which  furnish  the  coloring  for  many  of  them,  he  would  not 
hâve  fallen  into  the  confusion  that  marks  his  statements  con- 
cerning  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  with  something  like  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to 
say,  in  dismissing  the  work  of  Prof.  Calderwood,  that  there  is 
failure  in  the  naain  feature  of  his  undertaking,  and  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas  throughout  his  entire  treatment  of  the 
parables  of  our  Lord.  We  more  especially  regret  this  because 
of  what  readers  hâve  a  right  to  expect  of  an  author  whose 
réputation  in  another  department  of  thought  is  justly  earned. 
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Article  XXV. 

Réminiscences  of  Early  American  Universalism. 
F1B8T  Papkr.i 

Réminiscence  and  biography  ever  contain  an  attractive  and 
fascinating  romance.  The  early  pioneers  of  the  Universalist 
faith  left  a  story  in  their  lives  filled  with  interest.  They,  as 
forerunners  of  oiir  Church  in  a  contest  with  much  préjudice 
and  with  the  dominant  religions  ideas  of  a  century  ago,  proved 
themselves  brave  men.  Forerunners  must  be  men  of  courage. 
Only  the  strong  endured  the  battle,  and  thèse  men  we  love  to 
honor.  Hence  we  writo  of  the  early  heroes  who  felt  the 
breathings  of  the  Gospel,  the  tenderness  of  the  Father's  all- 
embracing  and  unfailing  love,  and  were  bold  and  strong 
enough  to  advocate  "  the  doctrines  ail  divine." 

The  people  of  the  southern  towns  of  Worcester  County  were 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  Universalist  doctrines  at  an  early 
date  through  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Isaac  Davis,^  Caleb  Rich,^ 
and  Adams  Streeter. 

1  Portions  of  thèse  papers  were  written  while  the  aathor  was  pastor  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  and  delivered  to  interested  audiences.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Charlton 
adjoins  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  was,  until  1766,  a  part  of  it;  and  from  this  town  the 
early  parish  in  Oxford  received  a  large  share  of  its  influence  and  wealth.  Our  study 
since  has  enabled  us  to  add  to  them,  and  are  now  presented  to  the  public.  Much 
of  that,  which  has  been  published,  relating  in  gênerai  to  the  same  parties  and  times, 
in  the  Qcarterlt  and  denomînational  books,  we  will  refer  to  in  notes,  and  only  pré- 
sent information,  for  the  firat  time  published  or  only  partially  stated  by  other  denomi- 
national  historians. 

2  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Isaac  Davis,  and  about  ail  which  we  know  of  him,  vide  Uni- 
versalist QuABTERLT,  April,  1878,  in  a  letter  we  wrote  the  Editor.  Since  then  we 
hâve  only  been  able  to  leam  little  of  him.  Dr.  Davis  married  Rachel  Sheldon  of  Suf- 
field,  Conn.,  May  15,  1746,  as  appears  finom  the  **  Sheldon  Magazine,"  page  12,  and  the 
'*  Faxon  Family  History.** 

s  Varions  accounts  recite  that  Caleb  Rioh  was  in  the  continental  service,  with  the 
army  about  Boston,  during  a  part  of  the  year  1776  ;  and  that  in  the  winter  foUowing, 
while  on  a  fnrlough,  preached  to  the  soattered  triends  of  this  new  cause.  Mr.  Rich 
had  seen  slight  service  in  April  and  May  of  that  year,  as  we  find  his  name  upon  the 
<*  RoU  of  Lexington  Alarm  Men  [Vol.  XUI.  Doc.  180]  in  the  State  House,  Boston. 
He  marched  from  Warwiok  [or  Northfield],  April  20, 1776,  on  reoeiving  the  news  from 
Lexington,  in  the  Company  of  Capt.  Eldad  Wright,  Minute  Men,  Col.  Samuel  William*8 
Régiment,  and  served  twenty-three  days.  A  Thomas  Rich  was  Lieutenant  of  same 
Company.  Rev.  W.  S.  Balcb,  in  Quartbblt,  Jannary,  1872,  p.  66,  gives  an  eztended 
aooount  of  Caleb  Rich. 
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We  find  no  account  of  the  earliest  preachiiig  of  Dr.  Davis  ; 
but  as  he  established  quite  a  réputation  before  hîs  death  in 
1777,  his  preaching  tours,  from  his  home  in  Somers,  Conn., 
into  the  surrouuding  towns,  must  hâve  been  earlj.  Dr. 
Peters  notices  him  at  length,  in  his  History  of  Connecticut, 
published  in  1780,  anid  re-published  in  1877.  It  is  said  that 
through  the  efforts  of  friends,  Caleb  Rich  was  furnished  a 
substitute  in  the  Army,  (which  maj  account  for  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  the  RoU  of  Gontinentals)  and  that  he  labored 
for  his  brother-in-law,  and  preached  from  h9use  to  house,  as 
the  friends  desired,  during  the  winter  of  1776-76.  In  a  jour- 
nal of  Mr.  Rich  îs  recorded,  "  When  my  time  with  my  brother- 
in-law  had  expired,  the  brethren  in  Sutton,  Charlton,  aud 
Douglas  numbered  forty  or  fifty  parsons."  By  the  words  of 
thèse  laborers  an  interest  became  awakened,  and  their  influ- 
ence spread.  The  Church  of  the  "  Standing  Order  "  in  Ox- 
ford sufferedj  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  written  by  Rev. 
Peter  Whitney,*  concerning  Rev.  Joseph  Bowman,  settled 
over  tlie  First  Church  in  1764. 

"  Mr.  Bowman  lived  in  great  harmony  with  the  people  of 
Oxford  until  1775,  when  the  state  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
controversy  and  war  witli  Great  Britain,  occasioned  différences 
among  the  people  ;  thèse  led  a  number  to  profess  themselves 
Quakers,  and  afterwards  declared  themselves  of  the  sect 
Universalists,  which  fiually  ended  in  Mr.  Bowman's  dismis- 
sion, at  his  own  désire,  with  advice  of  Council,  August  28th, 
1782." 

Adams  Streeter  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  American- 
born  advocates  of  Universalism.  Little  has  been  known  of 
him.  Brief  hints  from  records  and  traditions  are  ail  that 
hâve  been  published.  Rev.  Richard  Eddy,  in  Universalist 
QuARTERLY  of  July,  1874,  p.  330,  gave  as  fuU  an  account  of 

■«  Whitoey's  History  of  Worcestor  Ccunty.  1798.  p.  85.  Mr.  Whitney  aiso 
State»  in  aiiother  place  that  abont  one-fifth  of  the  inliabltants  of  Oxford  were  Uni- 
yersalists.  This  is,  we  bave  no  doabt,  ezaggerateJ.  I.i  ail  probability  Mr.  Whitney 
counted  ail  who  refasvsd  to  belieTe  the  croeds,  or  refti8v3d  t)  support  the  preaching  ser- 
vices of  the  '*  Standing  Ordjr,*'  or  porh  ips  for  t  le  sa  ce  of  opposition,  favored  those 
who  from  conviction  wer<3  ont-spoken  Universalists,  in  tlieir  work  of  opposition. 
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him  as  there  is  in  any  one  place.  To  what  has  been  published, 
ît  is  our  privilège  to  supplément  the  foUowing  : 

Adams  Streeter  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass,  December 
31, 1735,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Catharine  Streeter.^  Before 
Adams  reached  the  âge  of  nine  years,  the  family  removed 
from  Framingham  back  to  Douglas,  and  settled  in  the  great 
tract  lying  to  the  west  of  Douglas  Centre.  Hère  the  father 
died  September  22, 1766,  at  which  time  Adams  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  family.  His 
brother  Zebulon,  born  in  Douglas,  March  24, 1731,^  became  a 
preacher  of  the  Baptist  order,  and  later  in  life  became  a  Uni- 
versalist  preacher.  He  lived  some  years  in  the  town  of 
Douglas  where  some  at  least  of  his  children  were  born.  He 
died  in  Surry,  N.  H.,  quite  aged. 

The  late  Dr.  Ballon  ^  supposes  him  to  bave  been  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  to  hâve  become  a  Universalist  about  1777  or 
1778.  The  records  of  the  town  of  Charlton  mention  an 
Adams  Streeter  who  had  his  tax  abated  in  1758,  whom  we 
think  to  be  the  same  person,  as  it  was  in  the  same  section 
where  he  ever  lived.  At  this  time  in  Charlton  there  was  a 
small  Company  of  Baptist  believers  who  had  occasional  preach- 
ing  from  house  to  house.  The  édifice  of  the  Baptists  was  not 
erected  until  1763.  He,  like  many  preachers  of  this  order, 
may  hâve  traversed  several  towns  and  preached  to  small  com- 
panies  gatliered  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  If  Mr.  Streeter 
resided  in  Charlton,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 

There  is  scarcely  a  locality  where  there  were  more  Univer- 
salists  préviens  to  1780,  than  in  the  towns  of  Oxford,  Sutton, 
Douglas,  and  Charlton.  Thèse  towns  were  settled  by  people 
from  ^^  down  the  coast,"  and  Rhode  Island.  In  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1780,  the  citizens  of  thèse  towns  had  seen  much 
of  the  world.  AU  the  maie  portion  had  seen  more  or  less 
service  in  the  army  about  Boston,  and  many  of  them  had  been 
to  Rhode  bland  to  protect  the  colony  at  varions  times  ;  and 
beside  this,  the  présence  of  the  army  at  thèse  points  afforded 

<  Banry*8  Hlttory  of  nramingham,  p.  414.         *  Doaglat  Town  Reoords. 

7  QUARTEBLY,  Vol.  V.    p.  98. 
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an  unusual  market  for  their  farm  produce,  and  often  excur- 
sions were  made  to  Boston,  Providence,  and  other  towns  on 
the  seaboard.  Thèse  sturdy  New  England  farmers  in  thèse 
journeys  must  hâve  crossed  the  Unes  of  the  awakening  thought 
which  John  Murray  was  sending  abroad,  and  whîch  was  in 
the  very  air  before  Father  Murray  came  to  thèse  parts.  Thîs 
new  life  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  intense  interest  taken  in  their 
wqal  and  woe,  at  this  juncture,  must  not  be  lost  sîght  of  when 
we  try  to  account  for  the  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  the  newer 
ideas  of  life,  business,  and  theology.  Many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  army  and  of  the  State  were  either  outspoken,  or 
were  favorably  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  John  Murray. 
Generel  Nathaniel  Greene,®  though  reared  a  Quaker,  was 
outspoken  in  his  sentiments.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  and 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  Col.  Varnum  of  Rhode  Island,  that 
Rev.  John  Murray  was  appoînted  Chaplain  of  Col.  Varnum's 
Régiment  by  General  Washington,  when  about  Boston  in  the 
winter  of  1775-76.  Major  General  Richard  Gridley,^  com- 
mander of  the  Artillery  of  the  Continental  forces,  also  was 
an  early  and  life-long  friend  and  supporter  of  Father  Murray. 
Adams  Streeter  resided,  during  his  married  life,  in  three 
towns  at  least,  Douglas,  Oxford,  and  Milford,  and  removed 
from  one  place  to  the  other  at  différent  times.  Just  the 
reason  of  this  we  know  not.  He  must  hâve  had  two  wives, 
for  the  name  of  the  mother  of  his  two  oldest  children  ^^  was 

8  General  Greene  was  ever  jealous  of  the  réputation  and  character  of  his  friend,  John 
Murray,  and  some  two  years  after  Mr.  Murray  relinquished  his  poet  as  Chaplain,  evil 
'  rumors  were  spread  regarding  his  character,  and  though  General  Greene  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  gave  the  foUowing  ^  certifioate  of  character  '*  to  aid  in  meeting  the  calum- 
nies  hurled  against  his  friend. 

"  Oamp  at  MiDDLEBROOK,  May  27,  1777. 

Thèse  may  certify  that  Mr.  John  Murray  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Col.  Vamum's 
Begiment  bv  his  Excellenoy  Gen.  Washington,  during  the  Army's  lying  before  Boston  ; 
and  during  bis  officiatln^  in  that  capacity,  his  conduct  was  regulatea  by  the  laws  of 
Tirtue  and  propriety  ;  his  actions  were  such  as  to  make  him  respeoted  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Christian.  He  lived  beloved,  and  left  the  Army  esteemed  by  ail  his 
connections  and  patrons.  Nathamibl  Greenx,  M.  General." 

The  original  copy  of  this  oertificate  was  among-the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Whittemore,  and  is  now  in  the  Library  at  Tuits  Collège.  ' 

»  Vide  article  by  Rev.  Edwin  Davis  upon  Gen.  Gridley  in  Quartsrly,  July,  1876, 
p.  214. 

M  The  foUowing  is  the  family  record  of  Mr.  Streeter  as  gained  from  the  records  of 
the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Douglas.    Ebenezer,  bom  Oct  16, 1768;  Naphtali,  born  June 
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Thankful,  while  the  mother  of  lus  latcr  children  was  Dinah. 
In  1780,  he  waô  a  party  in  the  conveyance  of  land,  and  is 
styled  "  Elder  "  of  Douglas.  On  the  records  of  the  town  of 
Milford  the  foUowing  entry  is  ma_de,  showing  when  Mr. 
Streeter  took  up  his  résidence  in  that  town  :  "  Elder  Adams 
Streeter,  Dinah  Streeter,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  vîz.  : 
Adams,  Jr.,  Nathaniel,  Ruth,  Zerviah,  William,  Solomon  and 
Sarah,  corne  to  Milford,  November  the  16th,  1781.  They 
come  from  Douglas.  Taken  in  by  Noah  Wiswall."  ,  In  this 
connection  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  name  is  Adam^  instead 
of  Adam  Streeter,  as  has  been  written  by  earlier  historians  of 
our  Church.  Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  a  grand- 
son,  Mr.  Adams  Boydcn  of  Charlton,  who  more  than  once  as- 
sured  us  that  he  was  named  for  his  grand-father.  From  vari- 
ous  officiai  records  we  hâve  proven  him  correct,  and  though 
the  error  is  smalF,  y  et  former  writers  hâve  been  mîstaken. 

From  1781  to  1785  Mr.  Streeter  resided  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  and  to  the  unorganized  believers  of  our  faith  preached 
as  opportunity  oflfered.  In  1785,  the  believers  residing  in  Ox- 
ford, Charlton,  Douglas,  Ward,  and  Sturbridge  organized  them- 
selves  by  means  of  a  "  Compact."  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
friends  in  Milford,  and  by  this  organization  they  were  better 
able  to  protect  themselves  from  being  obliged  to  support  the 
promulgation  of  religions  boliefs  they  did  not  hold.  Under 
date  of  1785,  the  records  of  the  Oxford  parish  state  that  "  they 
hâve  for  a  number  of  years  past  assembled  upon  the  Sabbath 
day  for  public  worship,  and  hâve  attended  to  the  instructions 
of  Rev.  Adams  Streeter,  and  supported  him  by  free  contribu- 
tion from  time  to  time."  He  preached  in  1785-86,  and  at  an 
earlier  time  to  our  friends  in  Providence,  as  per  letters  of 
Col.  Zephaniah  Andrews,  quoted  by  Rev.  R.  Eddy,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  Tufts  Collège. 

Under  date  of  August,  1785,  the  records  of  the  Milford 

80, 1762;  Adams,  Jr.,  not  fouDd  on  either  of  above  records;  Nathaniel,  Feb.  24, 1768; 
Rath,  Ang.  20,  1770;  Zerriah,  Marob  20,  1772;  WiUiam,  Dot  26,  1778;  Solomon, 
Nov.  4, 1776;  and  Sarab,  July  19, 1777.  For  transcript  of  the  Oxford  records  we  are 
indebted  to  George  F.  Daniels,  Esq.,  hlstorian  of  the  town.  And  for  transcript  of  Mil- 
ford records  we  are  indebted  to  Bev.  Adln  Ballon,  hlstorian  of  Milford. 
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Universalist  Society  mention  :  "  The  persons  belonging  to 
the  Society  were  Elder  Adams  Streeter,  Noah  Wiswall,  Eben- 
ezer  Sumner,"  etc.  ;  and  again,  under  date  of  February  21, 
1786  :  "  Agreed  with  Èlder  Streeter  to  preach  once  a  month 
at  each  of  onr  houses,  to  be  paid  by  contribution,"  —  also, 
probably,  the  first  day  of  religions  meeting  after  the  death  of 
their  pastor  :  "  Sept.  22d,  1786,  then  departed  this  life  our 
Beloved  Elder  and  Brother,  Adams  Streeter,  to  the  great 
lamentation  of  ail  his  hearers."  Col.  Andrews  writes  Rev. 
Elhanan  Winchester  under  date  of  Sept.  14,  1786  :  "  At 
présent  we  are  rather  in  a  state  of  mourning  from  being 
deprived  by  death  of  the  usual  visits  paid  us  by  Friend  Streeter. 
He,  on  the  road  coming  to  visit  us  on  Saturday  before  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  August,  fell  sick  of  a  bilious  disorder  at  the 
house  of  Stephen  Whipple  in  Smithfield,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing  evening,  retaining  to  the  last  his  reason  and  great  for- 
titude." 

Mr.  Streeter  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Oxford  Church  in 
1784.  Probably  in  the  latter  part  of  1786,  or  early  in  1786, 
he  removed  to  Oxford.  He  was  a  résident  of  Oxford  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  is  shown  by  the  papers  passed  at  the  set- 
tlement  of  his  estate.  His  friend  and  staunch  supporter 
Samuel  D^vis,  was  appointed  administrator.  Abijah  Harris, 
Qent  ;  Daniel  Fiske,  Physician,  and  Marvin  Moore,  yeoman, 
prominent  men  in  his  Society,  were  appointed  September  29, 
by  the  Court,  to  make  an  apprisal  of  the  estate,  the  total  value 
of  which  was  ^41  17s.  4d.  Among  the  items  mentioned  in 
the  inventory  is  "  one  saddle  and  bags  '*  wiiich  he  doubtless 
used  in  his  preaching  tours.  At  the  time  of  his  death  we 
thus  see  that  he  was  preaching  at  Oxford,  Milford,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  may  hâve  been  employed  at  other  places.  He  in- 
deed  was  only  one  of  the  "  poor  parsons."  His  compensation 
could  not  hâve  been  great,  nor  were  his  family  left  in  the  beat 
circumstances  ;  but  traditions  come  down  to  us  of  the  excel- 
leucy  of  his  character,  and  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his 
ministratîons.     Dr.  Ballou  speaks  of  him  thus  :  ^^  "  His  career 

li  QUASTBRLT,  Vol.  V.  p.  98. 
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was  short,  and  little  is  known  of  him  ;  but  tîU  his  death  in 
1786,  he  appears  to  hâve  stood  high  in  the  afifectionate  respect 
of  Mr.  Murray's  congrégation  and  immédiate  followers." 

We  learn  from  descendants  that  the  remains  of  thîs  early 
laborer  of  our  Faith  were  placed  in  a  tomb  in  Whîpple's  Grave- 
yard,  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  and  possibly  in  the  family  tomb  of 
his  friend,  Stephen  Whipple,  atVhose  house  he  died.  De- 
scendants bearing  the  name  réside  in  the  vicinity  of  Orange, 
Mass. 

The  efforts  of  ministers  of  the  Sacred  Word  are  ol  greater 
power  when  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of 
men  of  standing  and  character  in  the  community.  This  is 
true  to-day  ;  it  was  true  a  century  ago.  Among  the  men 
who  were  steadfast  and  zealous  in  tlie  Faith,  and  sustained 
the  preaching  of  Elders  Streeter  and  Rich,  was  Ebenezer  Davis 
of  Charlton,  a  wise  and  thoughtful  man,  truly  pious,  and  zeal- 
ous in  good  Works.  He  had,  from  the  first,  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charlton  [Northside] .  How 
long  he  had  been  suspected  of  entertaining  the  *  "  new  doc- 
trine," we  are  not  aware  ;  but  the  following  "  Admonition  '* 
is  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Baptist  Church,  under  date 
of  October  28, 1779  : 

"  The  Church  met  according  to  appointment  to  hear  the 
difRculty  between  the  Elder  and  Brother  Davis  ;  the  meeting 
being  opened,  the  difficulty  was  brought  in  writing  which  had 
been  labored  on  between  them  before  :  Fint^  he  doth  deny 
ail  Church  Covenants,  and  ail  articles  of  Faith,  being  inven- 
tions of  man,  and  says  the  Word  of  Qod  is  his  Cptenant. 
Second^  he  holds  that  no  person  or  minister  should  pray  with- 
out  being  specially  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  thereto  ;  Thirdj 
As  to  universal  salvation,  it  seems  to  be  his  mind,  but  he  don't 
say  so,  yet  he  tries  to  prove  that  a  soûl  may  come  out  of  hell, 
or  be  converted  after  he  is  dead  ;  or  as  God  is  Sovereign,  He 
may  show  mercy  when  He  pleases,  and  says  no  men  do  preach 
the  Gospel  so  clear  as  those  do  that  hold  to  universal  salva- 
tion :  and  that  particular  élection  lays  a  soûl  under  a  neces- 
sity  to  perish,  and  no  minister  that  doth  hold  it  can  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  créature  without  cfossîug  his  own  princi- 
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pies.    Fourih^  He  says  as  to  hearing  thèse  men,  he  has  heard 
them^  and  shall  when  he  has  an  opportunitj  to. 

Thèse  complaints  were  receîved,  and  when  he  came  to  an- 
swer  them,  he  did  deny  the  first^  but  when  he  came  to  the 
rest,  he  owned  them  ail  ;  and  the  Church,  iipon  hearing  his 
reasoning  upon  thèse  things,  concluded  he  was  not  &t  to  walk 
with  them^  and  so  did  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellowship  from 
him." 

He  was  not,  however,  the  only  one  from  whom  "the  hand 
of  fellowship  '*  was  withdrawn  ;  others  were  "  dropped  "  from 
the  rolls.  Beside  thèse  there  were  many  who  were  not 
members,  yet  atjtended  and  supported  the  preaching  services 
of  this  church,  who  became  connected  with  the  early  Dniver- 
salists. 

Ebenezer  Davis  was  a  man  of  considérable  learning,  pos- 
sessing  a  pious  mind,  and  withal  was  wcalthy.  He  held  the 
first  places  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  in  the  affairs  of  the' 
town  and  State.  He  was  in  the  French  war,  and  during  the 
Révolution  was  engaged  in  supplying  the  army  about  Boston 
with  provisions  and  beef.  He  made  much  of  his  wealth  in 
this  business,  though  ail  through  his  life  he  was  accruing 
moans  as  a  farmer.  He  owned  a  large  and  fertile  farm,  and 
by  frugal  industry  added  to  his  store  year  by  year.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  wealthiest  land-holder  in  Worces- 
ter  County.  At  the  formation  of  the  parish  in  Oxford,  prior 
to  1785,  he  was  active,  and  during  the  session  of  the  first 
Convention  was  among  the  foremost  laymen.  When  the 
church  édifice  was  erected  in  Oxford,  he  and  his  cousin,  Capt. 
Levi  Davis,  also  of  Charlton,  contributed  their  gênerons  share. 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  lover  of  the  faith  he  was  in  his  manhood 
permitted  to  know  and  enjoy.  It  cost  him  much  to  sever  the 
strong  ties  of  early  attachments,  but  the  trials  only  led  him 
to  study  yet  more  earnestly  the  pages  of  the  sacred  Word. 
.His  home  was  the  home  of  the  Universalist  ministère  of  the 
times.  He  dolighted  in  their  company.  He  had  a  large  and 
well  selected  library,  which  was  a  rare  thing  in  a  farmer's 
home.    He  was  a  keen  observer  of  the  times,  and  was  an  ex- 
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cellent  conversationalîst.  An  author^^says  of  him,  "when- 
ever  the  writer  called  upon  him,  he  happened  to  be  alone  in 
fais  room.  At  those  calls  we  distinctly  remember  seeing  the 
old  family  Bible,  with  its  brazen  clasps,  lying  open  on  the 
bed  or  table.  It  appeared  to  be  his  familiar  companion.  His 
mind  was  undoubtedly  replenished  from  this  exhaustless  foun- 
tain.  .  .  He  was  tall,  rather  corpulent,  of  dignified  déport- 
ment  and  possessed  a  cheerful  countenance." 

Ebenezer  Davis  ^  died  August  12th,  1816,  aged  79  years. 
His  fiineral  took  place  the  Thursday  foUowing.  Bev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  his  faithful  friend  and  adviser  from  the  very  beginning 
of  Father  Ballou's  ministry  twenty-five  years  previous,  preach- 
ing  the  sermon,  His  text,  aptly  selected  and  enforced,  was 
from  Luke  ii.  29-32  :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
départ  in  peace,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Davis  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he 
possessed  a  iund  of  intelligence,  perhaps  superior  to  any  of 
the  same  opportunities  in  that  section  of  the  country.  With 
a  mind  strong  and  euergetic,  he  became  emineutly  useful  as 
a  member  of  society.  Although  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  lib- 
erality  almost  proverbial,  yet  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  for- 
tune principally  by  the  aid  of  agriculture.  With  this  great 
property  at  his  command,  it  appeared  to  be  his  constant  object 
to  ease  the  burdens  of  his  fellow  men,  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  free.  As  a  patriot  he  has  ever  stood  firm  in  defence  of  his 
country's  rights.  Throughout  his  protracted  illness  he  evinced 
the  strongest  confidence  in  the  all-prevailing  Name  of  his 
Bedeemer,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  fuU  belief  of 
the  perfect  reconciliation  to  his  God."  ^^ 

'The  influence  of  thèse  men,  of  whom  such  imperfect  records 
are  gathered,  was  not  small.  They  may  not  hâve  been  collège 
men,  or  gifted  in  the  arts  of  oratory  ;   but  with  ail  the  great 

1*  Historioal  Sketches  of  Sturbridge  and  Southbridge,  by  George  Daris.  p.  llb, 
^  His  fint  wife  and  mother  of  his  obildren  died  in  1785.  The  Charlton  town  reoorda 
mention  it  as  follows:  **  Mrs.  Deborah  Davis,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Davis,  died  Febmary 
97,1786,— a  virtaonsperwn,  lamented  by  relations  and  aoqoaintànces.  It  is  ap- 
pointed  for  ail  once  to  die."  The  late  Hon.  Emory  Washbora,  Ex-Govemor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  a  grand-son. 
i«  The  National  iEgis,  Worcester,  Aogost  18, 1816. 
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weîghts  of  préjudice  upon  them,  and  the  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations  amidst  which  they  lived,  they  wrought  a  good 
and  abiding  work.  There  were  doubtless  many  in  those  times 
who  joined  the  movements  to  resist  the  ^^  ministcrial  tax,"  and 
who  eyen  subscribed  the  "  Compact  '*  from  no  worthy  and 
pure  motive,  but  ail  were  not  such.  Men  who  foUow  for  the 
"  loaves  and  fishes  "  live  in  every  âge.  The  weak  men  fall 
by  the  way  ;  the  strong  endure  to  the  end  of  the  race.  There 
were  "  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  ail,"  among  the  lit- 
tle  companies  of  Universalist  believers  a  century  ago,  and 
their  influence  was  great  for  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
temple  which  it  is  our  privilège  and  duty  to  strengthen  and 
upbuild. 


Article  XXVI. 

Résurrection  —  lis  Nature  and  Development. 

Organic  structures  differ  widely  and  essentially  from  inor- 
ganic.  The  distinction  between  them  is  so  marked  and  mani- 
fest,  that  the  duUest  minds  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  it. 
Chemical  aflBnities,  which  bind  in  permanent  union  the  différ- 
ent éléments  of  inorganic  bodies,  hâve  little  power  over  living 
tissues.  Thèse  tissues,  to  ail  appearances,  are  under  the  con- 
trol  of  laws,  or  forces  entirely  différent — forces  which  elaborate 
and  bring  into  beiug  forms  and  combinations  lying  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  skill  or  human  achievement.  The  labora- 
tory  of  the  chemist  bas  indeed  produced  many  substances 
bearing  the  exact  imitation  of  some  which  Nature  forms  in 
her  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  The  simplest  forms  alone 
hâve  been  obtained,  the  more  complex  defy  the  art  of  man. 
The  farthest  reach  of  human  skill  bas  never  yet  created  a 
"  living  soûl,"  or  given  form,  and  beauty,  and  sweetness  to  a 
rose,  or  endowed  even  the  humblest  protophyte  with  organic 
force.  Science  has  made  a  thorough  and  searching  examina- 
tion  of  the  human  body  in  ail  its  parts  —  its  brain  substance, 
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nervous  tissue,  bony  structure,  muscular  arrangements,  cir- 
culatory  System,  glandular  apparatus,  and  dermoid  texture. 
It  bas  lifted  into  prominence,  named  and  registered  every 
part,  even  the  minutest,  of  the  complicated  machine.  But 
there  its  labor  ends.  It  bas  never  been  able  to  set  in  motion 
tbe  wbeels  and  springs  even  of  an  old  body,  or  with  a  breath 
of  power  give  it  life  again.  Witb  ail  its  expérimentation  and 
its  researches,  it  bas  not  yet  brougbt  to  light  tbe  unknown 
élément  of  a  living  man. 

Wbat  is  tbat  unknown  élément  ?  Every wbere,  among  ail 
classes,  its  présence  is  recognized  as  an  actuality  in  living 
bodies.  But  it  is  intangible  and  invisible,  and  so  far  as  human 
knowledge  extends  it  bas  neitber  form,  substance,  weigbt,  nor 
extension.  In  vain  bas  it  been  sought  in  tbe  living  tissue. 
It  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  physical  science.  It  remains, 
then,  for  the  tlieologian  or  the  metaphysician  to  carry  bis 
investigations  into  the  realms  ot  the  Unseen,  and  solve  the 
problem  as  best  he  may. 

Every  mind,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least,  instinctively 
refers  ail  vital  and  mental  phenomena  in  man  to  some  force 
or  energy  beyond  himself.  Every  effect  must  bave  an  adé- 
quate cause.  Science  has  sought  in  vain,  in  its  own  physical 
domain,  for  a  cause  equal  to  the  vital  and  mental  efiects  ob- 
served  in  a  living  man.  Hère  ail  investigation  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  tumed  over  to  the  custody  of  Faith.  Wbat  cannot 
positively  be  known  may,  with  sufficient  évidence  to  enforce  a 
conviction,  be  believed.  Indeed,  in  every  case,  wbat  reacbes 
into  the  unknown  and  unknowable  must,  from  the  necessities 
of  logic,  be  consigned  to  the  dominion  of  Faith.  Few  people 
are  aware  how  much  of  the  great  work  of  life,  how  many  of  its 
brilliant  achievements,  are  planned,  not  to  say  executed,  in 
tbat  obscure  domain.    "  We  walk  by  laitb,  not  by  sight." 

Looking  then  to  the  Unseen  for  an  explanation  of  mental  and 
vital  phenomena,  wbat  is  the  inévitable  inference  to  be  drawn  ? 
The  world  in  ail  its  âges  has  referred  thèse  phenomena  to  a 
mysterious  essence  somehow  connected  witb  the  physical 
o]^;aiiism.    Tbat  essence  has  received  the  name  of  soûl,  spirit, 
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mind.  It  certainly  fumishes  a  good  "  working  theory  "  for 
investigators,  because  it  gîves  tbe  best  exposition  ever  made 
of  the  phonomena  of  thought.  The  supposition  that  mind  is 
a  function  of  brain,  lacks  the  essential  properties  of  a  crédible 
theory.  It  lacks  consîstency,  it  lacks  évidence.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  with  more  difficulties,  and  requires  more  faith  than 
any  other  theory  ever  offered  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  vital  and  mental  action.  Beturning,  then,  to  the 
inévitable  inference,  man  is  double,  embracing  a  spiritual 
essence  and  a  physical  enwrapment  or  pavilion  for  its  hab- 
itation. 

When  death  cornes,  what  is  its  significance  ?  That  which, 
with  the  aid  of  chemical  affinities  built  up  a  body,  controUed 
its  corpuscular  arrangements,  and  made  it  for  years  a  living 
being,  is  somehow  withdrawn.  It  no  longer  gives  animation 
to  an  outward  shelter,  or  locomotive  pavilion.  Pulsations 
cease,  tlie  heart  stops  its  motion,  and  the  rosy  freshness  of  life 
has  faded  into  a  cold,  wan,  ghastly,  pallor.  We  call  it  death, 
and  never,  except  by  a  miracle,  has  reviviscence  occurred. 
Hère  science  fails,  philosophy  fails,  ail  chemical  manipula- 
tions, ail  the  ceaseless  tendernesses  of  devoted'hearts,  ail  the 
profoundest  skill  of  the  healing  art,  and  ail  human  effort  in 
every  form  hâve  failed  to  restore  the  vital  force,  or  bring  back 
to  life  again  a  body  bereft  of  its  animating  spirit. 

The  living  soûl,  then,  goes  out  of  its  frail  tenement.  AU 
its  control  over  the  chemical  organization  ceases  forever,  a 
rapid  conflict  of  éléments  then  commences  and  décomposition 
speedily  ensues.  But  whither  has  this  spirit  fled  ?  Where 
now  are  its  unseen  wanderings  V  Does  it  still  exist,  a  think- 
ing,  reasoning,  praying,  trusting,  loving  entity?  Is  it  the 
mère  expiration  of  a  breath,  or  a  final  "  puff  of  empty  air,"  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  infinité  expanse  of  a  thin,  invisible,  ethereal 
fluid  surrounding  it  ?  If  it  still  remains  in  being,  where? 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye  lies  its  héritage  — 
beyond  even  the  farthest  scope  of  scientific  inspection,  very 
deep  in  the  realms  of  the  unseen  !  Thither  science  cannpt 
foUow  it.    But  because  its  home  is  beyond  the  scope  of  hum^i 
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knowledge,  is  it,  therefore,  ail  a  phantom  ?  Hope  and  con- 
viction say  not  se.  Witb  the  deepest,  tenderest,  and  most 
absorbîng  interest  do  the  living  inquire  concerning  the  final 
home  of  their  departed.  ^<  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  " 
Aside  from  the  tender  story  of  the  holy  Word,  there  appear 
Bome  indications  of  a  life  hereafter  —  some  rays  of  light 
flashing  along  the  human  pathway,  for  its  enlightenment  and 
blessing  —  some  brilliant  gleams  penetrating  the  darkness  of 
the  great  Unknown  ! 

The  conscious  perpetuity  of  soûls  hereafter,  is  dimly  indi- 
cated  in  varions  ways  :  —  First,  by  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  any  man  conceiving  of  bis  own  annihilation.  Let  him 
make  the  trial,  and  think,  if  he  can,  of  absolute  nothingness  . 
for  himself  !  While  he  thinks,  the  Ego,  or  the  Self  within, 
which  does  the  thinking,  and  whîch  alone  can  think,  stands 
outside  of  this  apparent  selfliood,  and  sees  or  conceives  of 
somebody  or  something,  but  not  itself,  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence.   The  Ego  cannot  think  of  the  Ego  itself  as  non-existent. 

Next,  the  ineradicable  sensé  of  personal  identity  présents 
itself  in  évidence  of  perpetuity.  Through  ail  the  changes  of 
physical  beiug,  and  ail  the  révolutions  of  thought  and  feeling, 
self-hood  appears  indissolubly  blended  witb  consciousness. 
No  one  ever  fails  to  perceive  the  sameness  of  bis  own  being. 
No  one  fails  to  recognize  that  identity,  the  perception  of  which 
reaches  back  to  the  childhood  of  memory.  The  voices  of  the 
past,  so  rich,  and  full,  and  dear,  are  prophétie  of  the  future. 
The  conviction  of  identity,  which  is  borne  with  such  ineffacea- 
ble  distinctness  along  the  current  of  life,  must,  with  no  greater 
miracle,  extend  with  equal  certainty  far  into  the  coming  âges. 
As  the  stability  of  matter,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
annihilating  its  atom's  give  countenance  to  the  scientific  infer- 
ence  that  ail  material  substance  is  indestructible,  and  there- 
fore  eternal  ;  so  the  inextinguishable  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal identity,  coming  down  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  mem- 
ory furnishes  equal  grouud  for  the  inference  that  the  being  of 
jthougbt  and  memory  shall  continue  far  into  the  Uneeen,  and 
shall  never  cesse. 
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Hère,  too,  enters  the  scientific  law  of  continuity,  givîng 
strength  to  other  évidences,  and  bearîng  conviction  far  beyond 
a  mère  possible  existence  hereafter.  It  lifts  the  wbole  ques- 
tion into  the  régions  of  probability.  It  nécessitâtes  a  contin- 
nance  in  the  unseen  world,  of  that  whieh  is  recognized,  through 
ail  life,  as  existing  in  a  decaying  body.  AU  this  points  with 
unmistakable  distinctness,  not  to  continuity  alone,  but  to  the 
existence  of  spirit,  separate  from  its  physical  habiliments  in 
the  upper  sphère. 

It  is  the  egression  of  spirit,  then,  not  its  extinguishment, 
which  we  call  death.  Aftër  its  departure  it  still  lives.  It 
passes  to  the  expanse  of  the  '^  things  not  seen."  Does  it 
there  exis*t  in  a  place  or  a  state  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  im- 
materîal  essence  of  beings,  or  their  abode  hereafter,  it  is  be- 
yond ail  question  that  they  must  exist  somewhere  in  the 
immense  régions  of  space.  But  the  main  and  most  important 
and  absorbing  question  is,  What  will  be  the  condition  of  soûls 
in  the  eternal  Hereafter  ?  Science,  with  its  expérimental 
appliances,  cannot  enter  there,  and  cannot  foUow  the  ways  of 
thought  in  its  higher  flight.  AU  this  is  a  région  unexplored, 
on  which  théories  divide  and  spéculations  are  numerous  and 
discordant. 

So  far  as  spirit  and  its  manifestations  are  concerned,  the 
great  highway  of  knowledge  has  its  termination  in  death. 
Then  and  there  its  sunlight  fades,  and  its  voices  sink  into  a* 
long,  deep  silence.  But  a  softer  and  more  beautiful  radiance, 
and  voices  sweeter  and  more  tender  succeed.  By  the  work- 
ings  of  Divinity  in  Humanity  Faith  is  born,  and  becomes  both 
a  power  and  the  portai  for  admission  to  the  home  of  the  de- 
parted.  The  light  of  science  can  never  enter  that  tmseen 
abode  and  be  a  guide  for  man.  A  Deity  alone  has  power  to 
lift  the  veil  and  lay  open  the  future.  To  the  Record,  then, 
our  whole  attention  mast  now  be  directed,  and  on  it  ail  our 
thoughts  and  hopes  be  concentrated.  The  few  analogies  that 
lie  along  the  pathway  of  life  may  be  gathered  up  to  render 
aid  in  the  work.  From  the  known  to  the  unknown  we  may 
reason.    Dust  returns  to  its  own  élément  :    shall  not  spirit 
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also  ?  But  the  deep,  earnest  thought  of  man  is  not  satisfied 
with  tlie  mère  suggestion  of  return.  Fron^  the  profoundest 
depths  of  désire  proceeds  the  query,  What  and  where  is  the 
spirit's  home  ?  Is  it  absorption  —  a  return  with  utter  loss  of 
consciousness  into  the  expanse  of  spirit  —  a  return  into  noth- 
ingness,  a  mère  Nirvana  ?  Such  is  not  the  received  opinion 
—  not  the  theory  unfolded  in  the  word  of  God.  The  voices  of 
prophecy,  the  announcements  of  Révélation,  and  the  example 
of  the  Only  Begotten  point  to  a  higher  sphère  and  a  better 
fate.  Jésus  died  ;  the  Anointed  lives.  After  his  death,  where 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  what  his  employment,  until  his  rés- 
urrection ?  Did  he  live  —  live  an  unclothed  or  disembodied 
spirit  ? 

The  third  day  came.  Jésus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  thus 
presented  both  the  fact  and  the  prophecy  of  a  résurrection. 
Yet  on  this  point  few  announcements  were  made  by  himself. 
He  silenced  the  Sadducees  by  the  assertion  that  ^'  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."  Was  this  a  résurrec- 
tion ?  It  was  at  least  a  continued  existence.  He  says  again, 
"  In  the  résurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  An  apos- 
tle,  too,  has  said,  ^^  There  shall  be  a  résurrection  of  the  dead, 
both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust."  The  same  apostle  in  other 
places  has  given  the  subject  a  very  elaborate  revealment. 
Thus  the  announcement  is  made,  the  illustration  given,  and 
the  witnesses  hâve  testi&ed.  But  shadows  still  remain,  and 
beneath  them  lie  the  What,  the  How,  the  Where — questions 
of  absorbing  interest  which  hâve  furnished  ground  for  discus- 
sion incalculable,  and  opinions  in  vast  diversity.  Will  it  be 
presumptuous,  then,  to  enter  into  the  great  hall  of  conflict 
and  take  part  in  the  common  discussion  ? 

"  The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it,"  but  the 
mystery  of  that  return  still  lies  involved  in  profound  obscurity. 
Is  it  left  to  mère  conjecture  ?  There  are  cortainly  mauy  indi- 
cations—  many  little  stars  twinkling  in  the  great  vaulted 
expansé  above,  which  tend  to  its  enlightenment.  The  first 
stage  of  spirit  in  the  grand  Hereafter  seems  a  disembodied 
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condition.  On  this  point,  however,  opinions  difiér.  It  bas 
been  affirmed  that  there  exists  in  every  man,  not  only  an  im- 
mortal  spirit,  but  the  unformed  embryonic  rudiment  of  a  spir- 
itual body  ;  and  when  deatb  occurs,  tbat  rudimentary  body, 
freed  from  its  physical  incumbrances,  bursts  into  activity, 
assumes  at  once  its  full  size,  form  and  vigor,  and  becomes  the 
future  résidence  or  vebicle  of  the  spirit.  But  the  Oracle 
above  ail  other  oracles  seems  to  speak  a  différent  language. 
"  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Him."  The  act  of 
giving  seems  surely  inconsistent  with  a  previous  possession. 
^^  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,"  both 
spoken  of  as  actualiy  existing.  ^^The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy  ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven." 
The  existing  natural  body  is  that  of  man  ;  the  spiritual  body 
that  of  Jésus.  Man  in  descent  from  the  first  man  takes  the 
image  of  the  earthy  ;  by  the  power  of  God  through  the  résur- 
rection, he  takes  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  But  in  either 
case,  it  is  the  image  only  which  is  borne.  It  is  a  mère  fancy 
that  a  complète  oak  exists  in  miniature  in  the  small  acorn. 
The  vital  élément  is  there  —  the  living  force  which  marvel- 
lously  commands,  aggregates  and  sets  in  order  the  différent 
atoms  of  which  the  future  oak  is  composed.  Is  this  an  em- 
blem  of  the  unseen  world  ?  Is  it  the  mystery  of  fact,  that 
human  spirits,  having  passed  from  their  physical  tenement, 
reçoive  from  God  the  spirit-gift,  which  is  borne  into  form  and 
beauty  for  their  future  habitation  ? 

Résurrection,  then,  is  not  the  re-union  of  soûl  with  an  old 
physical  body,  but  its  entrance  into  a  new  home,  or  simply  to 
"  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven." 
But  when  is  that  new  body  given  ?  Does  it  take  a  sudden 
leap  from  nothing  into  form  and  fulness  at  death,  as  some 
affirm,  or  at  a  far  distant  period  in  the  future,  when  the  whole 
world  shall  awake  and  be  invested  at  once  with  the  latent 
forces  of  immortality  ?  Tliere  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that 
Paul  and  some  other  apostles  had  an  indistinct  conception  of 
a  gênerai  résurrection  which  should  take  place  suddenly  at 
an  unknown  period  in  the  future.    Then  ail  the  world  would 
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be  raîsed  at  once.  The  event,  too,  was  thought  to  be  near, 
and  was  associated  with  a  second  coming  of  Christ  on  earth, 
when  "  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  witli  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
Ood."  Then  the  dead  should  be  raised,  and  the  living  should 
be  changed.  Some  such  conceptions  seem  to  hâve  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  Christian  mind  duriug  the  earlior  years  after 
the  crucifixion. 

But  underneath  the  outward  aspect  there  seems  to  run  a 
counter-current,  tending  to  some  sort  of  graduai  or  progres- 
sive résurrection.  To  such  a  condition  points  the  law  of 
change  in  the  whole  scope  of  human  knowledge.  AU  nature 
is  progressire.  The  processes  of  crjstallization  are  always 
slow.  Nothing  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  reaches 
its  zénith  of  maturitj  in  a  moment  of  time.  Even  worlds  — 
as  scientific  observations  render  probable*  with  ail  their  suns, 
stars,  planets,  and  other  bodies,  are  the  work  of  time.  AU 
organic  structures,  from  their  inoeption  to  maturity,  are  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  perpétuai  process  of  growth.  May  it  not  be  so 
with  the  évolution  of  spiritual  bodies  in  tlie  marvellous  future  ? 
Illustrations  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  showing 
analogies  between  the  présent  and  the  future,  point  quite 
clearly  to  such  a  progressive  work.  When  death  occurs, 
spirit  leaves  its  earthly  house,  a  mère  tented  dwelling,  and 
goes  away.  "  God  giveth  it  a  body  "  —  a  body  undeveloped, 
complète  in  its  essence  and  its  capabilities,  but  incipient,  em- 
bryonic,  requiring  growth  and  maturity.  Does  not  such  a 
body  foUow  in  some  measure  the  law  of  development  in  organic 
structures  on  the  earth,  from  their  beginning  through  ail  the 
stages  of  évolution  to  fuU  maturity  of  being  ?  Does  spirit 
leap  with  a  sudden  bound  from  the  Seen  to  the  Unseen  and 
pass  in  a  moment  into  a  new  body  as  a  completed  house  aU 
swept  and  gamished  for  its  réception  ? 

Mental  attainments  in  thifl  world  are  always  a  growth,  never 
rapid,  never  instantaneous.  May  not  the  spirit's  future  dweU- 
ing  also  be  a  growth  7  ^^  If  tbings  etemal  may  be  like  thèse 
earthly/'  the  law  of  development  will  stand  as  clear,  and  full 
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in  its  forces  and  activities  in  the  great  Unseen,  as  uuder  the 
visible  canopj  of  our  présent  state  of  being.  ^^  Except  a  corn 
of  wheat  fall  to  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  aione,  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  —  "  first  the  blade,then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  fuU  corn  in  tho  ear."  Is  there,  tlien,  a 
childhood  of  spiritual,  as  there  is  a  childhood  of  physical 
bodies  ?  Gall  it  what  we  may,  there  seems  at  least  to  be  a 
growth,  which  shali  culminate  at  length  in  the  full  maturity 
of  spiritual  body. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  development  and  maturity  of 
body,  there  is  evidently  another  movement —  a  great  current 
of  moral  activities.  No  more  shall  it  be  said,  as  in  "  this  mor- 
tal  course  "  :  ^^  SouI,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  "  !  Entering,  through  the  portais  of  the  grave,  upon  a 
new  and  untried  scène,  ail  its  surroundings  of  sensual  life, 
"  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  are  passed  away.  AU 
behind  it  is  full  of  memories,  dark  or  bright,  and  ail  before  it 
is  amazement  !  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  change  of  surround- 
ings, such  an  utter  removal  of  physical  enticements  and  ail 
the  allurements  of  âesh  and  sensé,  should  not  develop  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  stage  of  progress,  and  a  higher  évolution 
of  moral  life  —  not  a  mère  momentary  new  birth,  but  the  first 
foot-prints  and  advancing  steps  of  a  real  life  of  holiness.  And 
is  it  possible  that  this  moral  évolution  should  not  eSect  a  per- 
manent change  of  soûl,  graduai  and  efiectual,  in  ail  its  apti- 
tudes and  tendencies,  becoming  a  sort  of  primary  department 
in  the  great  school  of  kuowledge  and  holiness  in  the  beautiful 
Hereafter  ? 

It  is  a  process,  however,  which  no  man  can  verify  by  sden- 
tific  methods.  It  lies  wholly  out  of  the  reach  ot  expérimen- 
tation, and  within  the  exclusive  domains  of  Faith.  But  hère 
it  becomes  the  subject  of  dissentient  opinions.  Ail  faith  may 
differ,  like  photographs,  h^ving  the  same  gênerai  contour,  but 
difiering  in  the  spécial  linéaments  of  the  persons  represented. 
Yet  ail  the  probabilities  which  reach  within  the  veil,  point, 
as  with  an  unerring  finger,  to  a  growth,  a  development,  an 
unceasing  progress  in  the  great  school  of  holiness  beyond  this 
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life.  Soul,  then,  in  its  iiew  relations,  must  move  on  to  higher 
attainments,  pari  passuj  or  on  equal  step,  with  its  spiritual 
enwrapment,  toiling  through  its  pupilage,  submissive  through 
its  chastening,  and  the  évolution  of  its  ^'  house  not  made  with 
hands,"  and  gaining  at  length  the  maturity  of  its  higher  life. 

Is  this,  too,  a  state  or  condition  of  judgment,  chastisement, 
rétribution  ?  To  ail  human  appearance  manj  people  pass  out 
of  this  world  impénitent,  unreconciled,  not  in  harmonj  with 
divine  holiness.  What  is  iheir  condition  in  the  great,  untried 
Future  ?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  thej  should 
stand  in  the  saine  relation  with  their  environment  as  those  of 
another  class  higher  and  purer  in  their  development.  But 
does  that  Future  bear,  to  any  person  entering  it  impénitent,  a 
doom  irrevocably  sealed  in  aliénation  through  ail  eternity  ? 
Men  are  not  angels.  ^^  The  créature  was  made  subject  to  van- 
ity,"  and  pushed  into  beingwith  no  part  or  lot,  choice  or  pur- 
pose,  in  his  outrance  or  his  exit.  Once  herc,  he  must  take 
the  world  as  he  iinds  it,  and  adapt  himself  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  condition.  Yet  to  ail  people  are  given  a  freedora  of 
will  and  a  power  of  action  uncontroUed  by  any  outward  force. 
That  freedom  makes  the  man,  and  institutes  the  accounta- 
bility  of  every  moral  being.  It  is  an  intrinsic  capability  of 
soûl  which  never  changes.  It  cannot  change  or  be  taken 
away  without  destroying  re&ponsibility  and  degrading  man  to 
a  mère  machine.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  gives  him  moral 
manhood,  brings  him  into  the  divine  similitude,  and  élevâtes 
his  love,  his  gratitude,  his  prayers  and  adoration  above  the 
whistling  of  the  winds. 

In  the  possession  of  such  a  freedom  the  power  lies  in  ail 
people  everywhere  to  repent  and  turn  to  God.  Carrying  the 
same  freedom  with  them  into  the  unseen  world,  as  the  mark 
of  self-hood  and  the  basis  of  moral  accountability,  they  carry, 
also,  the  indisputable  possibilities  of  a  change  and  a  régénéra- 
tion. There  is  no  inhibition  —  no  irréversible  decree,  binding 
fast  in  fate  the  hapless  wretches  who  hâve  passed  over  the 
river  unrepentant  and  unreconciled  !  The  old  entreaty,  even 
there,  rings  out  clear,  and  full,  and  free,  and  will  forever  ring, 
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piercing  and  pitiful,  so  long  as  sinners  remain  in  aliénation 
from  Gted  —  "  Bepent  ye  "  — "  Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you/'  Not  hère  alone  in  this  transitory  existence,  but 
in  ail  worlds  —  ^^he  commandeth  ail  men  everywhere  to 
repent."  Bepentance,  then,  may  become  boih  a  privilège  and 
a  gladsome  reality,  as  it  surely  will  be  a  duty,  in  tbe  grand 
Hereafter.  Sufifering  is  the  inévitable  resuit  of  ail  sin,  and 
will  continue  its  awful  incubus  untii  repentance  ensues.  But 
who  shall  say  that  this  gracions  act  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
will  in  the  future  world  ?  By  no  possibility  can  the  finite  ont- 
reach  the  infinité.  An  eternal  persistence  in  aliénation,  or 
an  unceasing  conflict  between  the  human  and  the  divine  Will 
is,  therefore,  an  impossibility.  By  the  pressure  of  suffering, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  charms  of  parental  favor,  on  the 
other,  the  unreconciled,  like  the  prodigal  son,  must  ultimately 
yield  — ^  yield  to  the  inévitable,  be  subdued  and  borne  into  the 
great,  swelling  tide  of  harmony  and  love  !  Who  shall  say 
that  the  redeeming  work  of  the  Master  shall  never  be  com- 
plète, and  the  kingdom  shall  never  be  delivered  up  to  God, 
"  that  God  may  be  ail  in  ail  "  ? 

Maturity,  then,  not  absolute,  indeed,  but  comparative,  must 
in  every  case  be  attained.  Then  comes  the  grand  announce-  , 
ment.  How  far  in  the  unknown  future  that  eveut  may  be, 
no  tongue  can  tell.  The  completion  is  indeed  prophetically 
announced  in  thought  sublime  and  in  words  that  burn.  ^^  He 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  ail  enemies  under  his  feet  "  — 
until  ^^  ail  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him."  But  the  clos- 
ing,  like  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  may  be  unknown.  ^^  Of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man  —  not  the  angels, 
nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.'*  Yet  the  work  must  be 
done.  The  mission  lies  far  out  beyond  the  scope  of  failure. 
The  universal  reign  and  the  victory  over  ail  evil  must  be 
accomplbhed.  The  kingdom  itself  will  remain  inconiplete 
until  that  victory  is  achieved.  "  Then  cometh  the  end  "  — 
the  end  evidently  of  the  mediatorial  reign,  when  ail  things 
shall  be  subdued,  and  the  last  enemy,  death,  shall  be  destroyed. 

Is  it  wonderfîil  that  there  should  be  a  grand  announcement 
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of  such  an  event  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  most  stirring  and 
thrilling  figures  of  speech  should  be  employed  to  herald  its 
approach  ?  It  is  both  a  finished  work  of  résurrection  and  a 
completed  process  of  régénération.  Is  it  incredible  that  this 
double  évolution  of  moral  life  and  spiritual  body  should  be 
announced  as  a  résurrection  of  tlie  dead  ?  But  is  it  a  simul- 
taneous  résurrection  ?  The  proclamation  must  be  made  at 
once  —  the  thing  itself  must  be  announced  "  in  a  moment," 
perhaps  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  "  ;  but  the  process  of 
évolution  may  occupy  a  very  long  and  unknown  séries  of  âges. 
The  "  end  "  cannot  corne,  nor  the  dominion  be  complète,  nor 
can  the  announcement  be  made  until  the  human  type  shall 
hâve  wrought  its  destiny  and  passed  away  —  wrought  its  mis- 
sion in  the  earth  like  other  types  of  being  which  hâve  done 
their  work  and  disappeared.  Among  the  types  thus  extinct 
are  the  majestic  ferns  and  sigillarias  of  the  carbouiferous  period, 
the  great  saurians  of  the  reptilian  âge,  the  dinotheria  of  the 
tertiary,  and  the  cave  bear  and  mastodon  of  the  post-tertiary. 
AU  thèse  hâve  passed  away,  Even  in  récent  years,  the  lone 
dodo  has  left  forever  its  place  and  its  héritage  to  other  occu- 
pants. Their  footprints  are  seen  —  aye  their  forms  imbedded 
in  the  solid  rock  alone  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  birth 
and  departure.  Can  it,  then,  be  deemed  a  thing  incredible 
that  the  human  type  should  cease  to  be  ?  The  divine  plan 
embraces  a  beginning,  a  progress,  and  termination.  The  ter- 
mination  is  as  indispensable  to  completeness  as  the  beginning. 
If  the  séries  of  birth  and  death  be  endless,  how  can  the  king- 
dom  ever  be  complète,  and  in  completeness  be  delivered  up, 
and  "  God  be  ail  in  ail  "  ? 

The  "  end,"  then,  must  come,  and  with  it  the  required 
ripeness  in  a  holy  life  and  spirit-body.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  this  event  should  be  announced  in  bold  figures,  as  occur- 
ring  in  a  moment  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump.  There  was 
a  grand  shout  of  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  Why  should 
not  the  trumpet  sound  at  the  completion  of  his  mediatorial 
reign  ?  The  imagery  of  that  announcement  is  strong  and 
dear,  fresh  and  beautiful.    ^^  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
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from  lieaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arcliangel  and 
with  the  trump  of  God."  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  first  be 
raised  ;  then  the  living  shall  be  changed,  and  borne  together 
to  the  immense  assembly  of  *'  the  just  made  perfect."  *'  Be- 
hold,  I  show  you  a  mjsterj."  Does  that  mystery  embrace  a 
fact,  then  first  announced,  that  a  remnant  of  the  human  tjpe, 
grown  to  the  highest  possible  perfection  in  this  world,  shall 
^^  linger  on  the  shores  "  of  earth,  to  the  time  when  the  final 
proclamation  shall  be  made  ?  So  it  might  seem.  The  voice, 
then,  is  not  alone  for  the  departed  ;  it  will  touch  a  race  not 
yet  wholly  extinct.  It  will  sound  with  thrilling  echoes,  while 
there  remains  a  remnant  according  to  the  élection  of  grâce,  or 
a  few  links,  soon  to  be  changed,  in  the  great  chain  of  human 
existence,  from  the  first  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  down 
through  the  long  Une  of  life  to  his  remotest  posterity. 

But  that  announcement  bas  a  clearer,  sweeter,  bolder  mel- 
ody  on  another  point.  It  is  not  the  mère  sounding  of  a  rés- 
urrection of  the  dead  —  not  the  bugle  note  of  a  terrifie  con- 
flict  with  ail  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  human  soûl,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom.  It  is  the  first  mes- 
sage from  the  open  portais  of  a  highor  plane  of  being  —  the 
first  voice  from  a  stage  above  ail  other  stages  of  human  exist- 
ence. Its  story  is  borne  oui  in  the  clear  utterances  of  a  new 
and  higher  life.  "  We  shall  ail  be  changed."  When,  or 
where,  or  how  it  may  be  made,  the  change  is  clear,  told  in  the 
most  beautiful  language,  and  with  the  most  sententious  brev- 
îty.  " How  are  the  dead  raised  ?"  —  how  départ,  and  how 
return  ?  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power  ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  bodj, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Then  ^^  shall  this  mortal  put 
on  immortality,  and  this  corruptible,  incorruption."  After 
that  achievement  of  grâce,  there  can  be  no  more  death,  sin, 
sorrow,  sufiering  !  Old  things  are  passed  away.  So  far  as 
man  is  afifected,  death  will  be  destroyed.  Then,  too,  shall 
break  forth  in  one  united  chorus  the  stirring  shout  of  victory. 
**  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  !     0  Hades,  where  is  thy  vic- 
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tory  !  "  •*  The  stîiig  of  death  is  sin."  The  very  inquiry  in 
this  apostrophe  implieç  the  utter  removal  of  sin  which  gave  to 
death  its  keenest  sting,  and  to  hades  ail  its  viotory.  Thus 
birth  aiid  death,  the  iuevitable  lieritage  of  ail  beinfrs  ou  earth, 
ahall,  with  sin  and  pain  in  the  humau  type,  be  utterly  done 
away. 

No  time  or  room  is  left  for  the  examination  of  passages 
that  may  seem  in  con&ict  wlth  tlie  views  hère  enunciated. 
I^heir  exegesis  will  not  be  diflScnlt.  The  day  appointed  to 
judge  the  world  by  Jésus  Christ  is  simply  the  long  indeter- 
minate  period  of  the  inediatorial  reigh.  The  judgment  after 
death  may  relate  to  tlie  processes  and  rnling  forces  that  reign 
as  presented  and  conducted  in  the  unseén  world.  There,  to6, 
may  be  found  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tribunals  and  their  phraseology  are  made  both  a 
figure  and  an  emblem.  The  double  résurrection  to  life  and 
to  judgment  will  find  its'explanation  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  varied  expériences  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  wherever 
they  inay  be,  during  the  long  period  of  évolution  and  régén- 
ération. It  is  not  at  ail  probable  that  ail  classes  of  people, 
irrespective  of  character,  will  pass  from  the  sunny  présent  into 
the  great  Hereafter,  in  precisély  the  same  condition.  Those 
who  hâve  done  good  are  permitted  to  feast  on  the  ^^  righteous- 
ness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  assured  to  them  as 
faithful  servants  of  the  Master.  But  to  those  who  hàvc  done 
evil,  what  a  change  appears  l  They  are  borne  to  a  résurrection 
of  condemnation  —  to  a  ^^  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation  '*  -^  a  refiner^s  fire  which  shall 
"  try  evèry  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is,**  bringing  ont  the 
pure  gold  and  destroying  ail  its  recrement.  Over  that  whole 
process  floàts  the  bright  banner  of  divine  love,  which  sweeps 
with  its  great  moral  force  over  every  soûl,  changing,  convert- 
ing,  redeeming,  evolving  and  bearing  ail  beings  at  length  into 
thé  kingdom  of  God. 

NEW  SERIES.      VOL.   XVIII  29 
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Article  XXyiI. 
The  BevUed  Version  of  the  New  Testament:  A  Critieism. 

When  we  are  told  tbat  the  two  Boa^ds  of  Bevisers,  the 
English  aud  American,  hâve  devoted-  ten  years,  nearly,^  to 
the  exécution  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  able  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 
But  it  is  not  merely  ten  years  of  labor  that  this  revision,  pro- 
fessedly  at  ieast,  represents  to  us  ;  it  is  the  ripest  products  of 
the  united  sclioiarship  of  the  past  two  Hundred  years,  in  the 
field  of  biblical  research.  Nor  are  thèse  products  tlie  résulta 
simply  of  theblogical  spéculation  ;  but  of  that  which,  to-day, 
is  properly  termed  Biblical  Science.  In  the  higher  walks  of 
this  science,  there  are  threé  chièf  departments  :  Ist.  That  of 
the  Critic,  who  bas  maînly  to  do  with  the  original  Text  of 
Scripture.  2d.  Tliat  of  the  Translator,  or  Re viser,  whose 
duty  is,  to  reproduce  the  exact  sensé  of  the  original  in  another 
language.  3d.  That  of  the  Exegete  or  .  Commentator,  who 
expounds  the  doctrinal  and  practical  împort  of  the  translation, 
adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  ît  is  only  with  the 
work  of  the  Critic  and  Translator,  that  we  are  to  be  occupied 
in  tlie  présent  paper.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  in  thèse  two  depart- 
ments, and  among  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  that  the  purely 
scientiGc  spirit  and  method  eau  be  said  as  yet  to  prevail.  The 
great  mass  of  commentaries,  even  of  the  présent  day,  are 
written  in  the  interest  of  particular  scliools  of  theology,  and 
under  the  influence,  more  or  less,  of  the  traditionary  faith  and 
System  ofexegesis.  There  is  many  a  translation,  also,  though 
of  the  lower  order,  in  which  such  influences  are  to  be  récog- 
nized,  although  the  authors  were  probably  unconscious  of 
them.  Productions  of  tliis  class  are  rather  commentaries 
than  translations,  properly  speaking  ;  but  we  are  free  to  say 
that  the  Revised  Version,  taken  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  justly 
included  under  this  category. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  hère,  briefly,  the  différent  kinds  of 

1  Gompanion  to  Revs.  Version,    pp.  91,  92. 
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material  with  which  the  Gritio  and  the  Translator  hâve  to 
deal.  Aside  from  the  so-called  higher  criticism,  which  occu- 
pies  îtself  chîefly  with  the  Scripture  Canon,  the  Critic's  mate- 
rial consists  of  the  1760  manuscripts,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now  known  to  biblical  schol- 
ars.^  But  a  small  uumber  of  thèse  contain  the  entire  Testa- 
ment ;  jet  the  number  of  variations  in  the  Greek  Text  which 
thej  afford  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  150,000,^ 
Other  materials  are  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Sjriac,  Latin,  Arabie,  Coptic,  etc.  ;  together  with  the  writ- 
ingsof  the  Fathers,  as  Origen.  Jérôme,  Irenœus,  and  others. 
It  is,  then,  by  a  comparative  study  of  this  mass  of  material,  not 
unlike  the  principle  of  generalization  in  science,  th^t  the  bib- 
lical critic  accomplishes  the  peculiar  work  of  his  department, 
the  emendatiou  and  purification  of  the  Greek  Text,  which  is 
to  serve  the  basis  of  the  translation  or  re vision. 

At  the  présent  daj,  among  the  best  biblical  scholars,  there 
are  but  few  words,  comparatively,  in  the  entire  Greek  Testa- 
ment, whose  origin,  whose  literal  and  topical  sensés,  as  well 
as  history  and  usage  at  différent  epochs,  are  not  perfectly 
familiar  and  placed  beyond  controversy.  The  sources  of  in- 
formation, from  which  this  great  store  of  knowledge  has  been 
acquired,  constitute  the  material  with  which  the  Translator 
is  occupied.  But  of  course  no  mau's  life  is  sufficiently  pro- 
longed  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  ail  this  knowledge  from 
tlic  original  sources.  It  is  only  by  specialization  and  the  divi- 
sion ot  labor,  on  the  encyclopédie  method,  that  such  a  vast 
store  of  material  eau  be  brouglit  together  for  practical  use. 

The  foregoiug  remarks  will  serve  to  fix  the  standard  of 
criticism  of  the  work  before  us.  A  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, professedly  designed  to  supersede  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion now  in  use  among  ail  Buglish-speaking  peoples,  should 
fairiy  represent  the  ripest  biblical  scholarship  of  the  period  ; 
and  this  much  is  actuaily  ciaimed,  as  we  understand  it,  for 
the  Revîsed  Version.  It  is  thus  by  this  standard,  that  the 
work  before  us  is  properly  to  be  judged.     Nor  is  it  merely  as 

îilbid.    p.  9.  Ibid.    p.  7. 
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a  translation  that  thè  ReVi^ed  Versioa  is  to  be  Ùxn  jtïàgdàt; 
iëv  the  Sévisefé  bàVe  lÀado  thémseiveâ  reapônsHile  also  as 
bjblibàl  orîtics',  by  thè  adoption  for  theîr  guidanee  of  the  4tti 
rtîlef,  riàmélj:  "  That  the  Text  tô'beudopted  be  thatybrwJWc* 
the  eiHâence  U  dèàidëdly  preponderàting''  *  The  rrile  uexît 
fdtluwihg  (iroVfdes,  that  a  tnajority  df  tUfo^thirdê  of  thbse  prés- 
ent, on  'firial  i^Vfsidn,  be  iiecessary  to  an  altération  of  the 
Greek  Tett.  It  Will  be  'seeii  from  this,  as  it  is  expressly 
stàted,  that'iib  diie  cbntitiubus  Text  was  adopted,  but  that  ail 
quéstiôiis  6f  émehdatiohs  were  léft  to  the  décision  of  a  two- 
thirds  ddâjbrity.  Thus,  the  Bevisers  hâve  taken  upon  them- 
sélves  thé  responéibility,  not  only  as  translators,  but  likewise 
as  Oritics  ;  ahd  their  work  is,  for  tliis  reason,  to  be  judged  by 
the  hi^h^st  standards,  both  as  to  the  Oreek  Text  and  as  to 
tlie  Translation.  It  fs  prôposed,  in  the  following  review,  to 
consider  the  New  Version  generally,  at  first,  as  representing 
the  ripést  schoUrship  of  the  âge  ;  and  then,  secondly,  iVom 
the  point  of  vîéw  of  the  Universalist  System  of  Exegesis.* 

I.  The  Emendàtiona  ofthe  Greek  Text. 

Âfi  already  stated,  no  one  continuons  Text  was  adopted, 
nor  any  particliTar  standard  of  emendation.  AU  was  left  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Bevisers  as  to  the  preponderating  évidence, 
in  fàvôr  ôf  this  or  rttat  rëadîng.  Of  thèse  opinions,  even,  we 
hâve  ât  présent  ho  information,  etcept  that  to  be  gathered 
fi'om  the  Translation  itëelf.  Tlie  better  course  to  hâve  taken, 
we  thirik,  was  to'adopt  for  instance  :  The  textus  reeeptusy  Uh 
gether  vnth  the  emendàtioiis  approved  hy  the  great  majority  of 
OriticB  for  the  Idst  ffty  (or  hundred)  years.  What  thèse 
èmendations  are  is  familiar  to  ail  thorough  biblical  scholars  ; 
80  that  such  a  rula  would  be  at  once  definite,  well  known  and 

*  t*ref*ce  to  Rer.  Ver.  p.'  x. 

<  Note  We  are  Indebtéd  to  the  E<ntor,  Dr.  Thayer,  for  the  use  of  Lftng«*s  Kew 
Test-,  io  the  prepjuration  of  this  review:  and  to  Dr.  Sawyer,  for  the  use  of  Olshaa- 
sen's  New  Test.  Both  works  hâve  been  of  great  value  to  ns.  Other  works  made  use 
of  are  in  part  thé  foffowhig  :  Green's  DeVeloped  GHtleisai;  Hàfaii*8,  Milles,  attd 
Kiiapp*s  Critical  Éditions  of  the  New  Test  Text,  Campbeli*s  Ooipels,  Ohirke*s,  Dod- 
dridge's  and  Bames'  Commentaries;  Syriao  New  Test,  also  Vulgate;  ïtobioson'i 
and  Grèenliers  Lez.  of  Gr.  Test,  Bîble  Union  PrèHniInary  Veriions  with  the  ««tfaor- 
ities  cited,  StTiart*s  Romans,  and  Apocalypse,  etc.,  etc. 
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sanolioned  hy  the  united  voioe  of  biblml  oritiqu  Intteod  of 
ihis,  we  iMtve  only  the  <^nioii8  of  tbe  Beyiaen  ;  opinions 
whioh  will  surely  be  oontinuallj  called  in  quoation.  But  not- 
withstanding  thèse  objeetîons  to  tiie  coiine  {Nuraued,  ta4  otb- 
erb  that  might  be  raised,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that,  in 
this  part  of  their  wprk,  tiie  Révisera  bave  net  executed  tbeir 
labor  with  gênerai  fidelity  and  scrupulous  fMWuracf ,  Indeed» 
there  is  hardly  a  pitge  of  this  New  Yersion  wbich  does  uot 
ajlord  erideace  of  extrême  oare  iu  the  idierations  of  the 
Text.  If  we  regard  their  number,  tliey  will  seem  truly  aur- 
prising  ;  and  as  regards  their  wisdom  and  acouraoy,  yr^  sbaU 
Bot  (rfteu  hâve  occasion  to  pall  them  in  queettou.  It  13 
proposed  liere  to  offer  some  exainples  iUosIfalive  of  tbe  dif- 
férent species  of  altérations  wbich  bave  been  made. 

lêt.  Entire  pouagu  whUh  hâve  been  amiUed  frçm  the  Chitek 
Text.  Among  thèse  we  cite  tbe  loUowîag  without  spécial 
comments. 

^  For  Ihe  Son  of  Man  came  to  save  that  whioh  was  iost  " 
(Matt,.  xviii.  11).  **  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  a^d  Pbarisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  ye  devoiir  widows'  bouses,  and  for  a  preteuce 
make  long  prayers;  therefore  ye  shall  reçoive  the  greater 
damnation  "  (Matt.  xxiii.  14).  ''  That  it  might  i)e  fulfiUed 
whidi  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  They  parted  my  gai*mouta 
among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots  "  (Matt. 
xxvii.  28).  ^^fint  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neitber  will  your 
Eather  wbich  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  treapasses  "  .(])fark 
xi.  26).  ^^Two  men  shall  be  in  the  6eld;  the  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left  "  (Luke  xvii.  .86).  ''  Tben  said  ,Te- 
sus,  Pather,  forgive  them,  for  they  know.not  wliat  they  do  "  0^  ^[  ^^-  ^^'^*' 
(Luke  xxiii.  24).  ♦'  And  Philip  said,  If  ,thou  believest  with 
ail  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  i^nd  said,  .1 
believe  that  Jésus  Ohrist  is  the  Son  of  Ood"  (Acts  viii.  ^7). 
^^For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof" 
(1  Cor.  X.  28). 

It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  reasons  in 
each  case  for  omitting  t!ie  foregoing  pasaages  from  the  Greek 
Text  ;  bnt  we  bave  not  the  spaoe  to  do  so.  Tbey  are  regarded 
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as  spurious  by  Prof.  Green,  in  lus  "  Developed  Criticism,"  a 
work  which  reflècts  the  opinions  generally  of  the  majorîty  of 
critics.  Although  the  foregoing  passages  are  by  no  means 
ail  those  of  a  doubtfùl  charâcter^  they  afford  sufiScient  exam- 
plès. 

2nd.  Texte  from  tvhich  certain  ivords  or  phrases  are  omitted. 
We  inclose  such  expressions  in  parenthesis. 

"  Blessed  are  ye,  wben  meii  shall  revile  you,  and  persécute 
you,  and  shal)  say  ail  manner  of  evil  against  you  (falsely) 
for  my  sake"  (Matt.  v.  11).  "  Whosoever  is  angry  with  bis 
brotber  (witbout  a  cause)  sliall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment  "  (Matt.  v.  22).  "  Love  your  enemies  (bless  them  that 
hâte  you),  and  pray  for  théni  which  (despitefully  use  you, 
and)  persécute  you  "  (Matt.v.  44).  '*  (For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever  Amen."  (Matt. 
vi.  18).  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  (new)  testament  "  (Matt. 
xxvi.  28).  "Into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched  ;  wliere  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  "  (Mark  ix.  48,  44).  "  In  thèse  lay  a  great  multi- 
tude of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  hait,  withered  waiting  for 
the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel  weut  down  at  a 
certain  season,"  etc.  (John  v.  8,  4).  *'  And  therefore  did 
the  Jews  persécute  Jésus  (and  sought  to  slay  him)  because," 
etc.  (John  v.  1«). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
class,  merely  for  illustration.  To  include  ail  such  passages 
would  more  than  fill  up  the  space  allotted  for  the  présent 
article.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  phrases  omitted.  But 
occasi'onally  an  omission  is  made,  the  propriety  of  which 
might  well  be  questioned  ;  but  of  such  hereafter. 

ird.  Passages  in  tvhich  one  reading  is  substituted  for  another. 
In  such  instances  the  old  reading  is  hère  placed  in  parenthe- 
sis, and  the  new  in  italics  immediately  following.  The  num- 
ber  belonging  to  this  category  is  almost  unlimited  ;  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  serve  for  examples  : 

"  Till  she  had  brought  forth  (lier  first-born  Son)  a  son  " 
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<Matt.  î.  26).  "Tûke  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  (alms) 
righteouênesê  before  men  ".  (Matt.  vî.  1).  ("  Suffer  us  to  go) 
Send  u$  away^  into  the  h^rd  ,of  swiue''  (Matt.  viiî.  81). 
'*  They  gave  him  (viuegar)  wine  tjo  driuk,  oiingled  with  gall  " 
(Màtt.  xxviî.  84). ,  f*TJiat<^eii  ye  fail)  when  it  shaU  faUj 
.  they  may  reçoive  you"  (Luke.xvî,  9),  ^^Towhoin  he  also 
«howed  himself  alivo  ;a(t|er  his  passion  by  many  infallible 
proofsj  appearing  unto  tlifl^m  '*  (Acts  i.  S),  "  An4  ye  shall 
be  (witnesses  unto  mQ^^inyii07ies.8eiy  bpth  in  Genessaret  and 
<in)  ail  Judoa*'  (v.  8)^^^^^  Him  .^  . ..  ye  hâve  taken,  and  by 
-(wîcked  hands)  ihe  hand  of  latdess  men  did  crucify  "  (Acts 
ii.  23).  "  Who  (hold)  ioW:(fouw  the  truth  in  unrîghteous- 
tiesfl  "  (Rom.  i.  1$).  .  "  Treasi^reth  up  (unto)  for  thyself 
wrath  (agaînst)  in  the  day  of  wrath  "  (Rom.  ii.  6).  "  To 
whom  we  gave  place  (by  sabjqction)  in  the  way  of  êubfectiony 
no,  not  for  an  hour  "  (Gai.  ii.  5).. 

More  important  instances  of  l^his  dass  will  be  noticed 
under  another  head  ;  the  .foregoing  are  sufficient  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  gênerai  ofaaracter  pf  the  emendations  made. 
Such  as  thèse  may  be  numbered  by  the  hundreds  ;  and  for 
the  most  part  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  gênerai  yoice  of 
critîcs.  ... 

4rt.  Instanceê  of  quegtionahle  and  of  neglect  of  emenda- 
tions. ^^  And  Jesse  begat  David  tlie  King,  and  David  (the 
King)  begat  Solomon  "  (Matt.  i._6.  The  Greek  o^ùzig^ 
*^  the  King,"  is  omitted  in  the  secpnd  clause.  The  authori- 
ties,  ancient  and  modem,  are  about  equally  divided,  as  to 
the  originality  of  the  longer  reading.  Gertainly,  the  altéra- 
tion was  not  demanded  by  the  state  of  science  at  présent, 
and  until  the  question  was  çettled,  the  reading  of  the  textm 
receptu»  should  be  retained»  ^^  Heal  the  sick,  deanse  the  lep- 
«rs  (raise  the  dead),  cast  ont  devils  '*  (Matt.  x.  8).  A  sus- 
picions circumstance  respecting  this  phrase  is  the  fact  that 
its  position  in  the  sentence  is  unçertain,  the  authorities  giv- 

*  Th«  Oroek  %p^  in,  \ê  andonbtedlj  tparioni,  although  retained  bj  the  ReTisert 
<Sm  Lange  «»  bc.,  Amer.  Edit.)*  Thif  it  eue  of  the  tnttiiQoes  where  an  emendatlon 
was  reqalred,  bat  not  made. 
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ipg  it  foiu*.  différent  places,  A  large  ^  number  of  MSS.  omit 
it,  as  well  as  à^ent  version^  and  ]i^the,rs. .  It  is  rejêc|;ed  bj, 
Scholz,  'Rçhendorf,^  Greça/  Campbell,^  anij  ôtlièrs,  k»  wfll 
be  seen,  the  Bevisors  retain  ît,  but  change  its  position  in  the 
sentence.^  It  was  probably  introduced^iuto  tlie.text  from 
Çhrist's  language  to  Jçhn's  discip^ç:  ^^TUe  de^f  hear  ànd 
tijie  dead  are  raised  "  (Ch.  vi.  6).  "  i^%  it  Is  written  (in  the 
prophets),  in  Jfêaiah  the  prophet^^  (Mi^k  i.  |^).  It  is,  certain 
that  the  qviotatiou  foliowing  i$  tak^eh  ^^m  Malachi  and  Isaiah, 
not  from  Isaiah  alone.  Most  critiçat  éditions,  however,  suj^ 
port  the  variation,  which  the  Revisers  adopt.  But  Mr.  Shedd; 
the  Aiperican  editor  of  Ij^nge,  remarks  (in  loe.'):  "  We  re; 
gard.  the  testimonj  of  Irenœus .  and  other  Fathers,  with 
Codd,  Àm  P.^  as  suiBScient  tp^establish  the  reading  Bftaiç 
TtQoquFjfttuç  ;  "  this  1)eing  that  of  the  textui  rei^eptm,  While  the 
{tevi^ers,  then,  hâve  followed  the  ouvrent  of  ccitical  opinion, 
we  doubt  the  correctness  of  theîr  choice.  "  Whiçh  of  you 
8hal\  hâve  (an^ass)  a  «on,  or  an  ox  fsLllen  into  a  well  "  (Luke 
xiv.  5).  The  Revisers  retain, the^old  readiujfç.  The  ancient 
authorities,  however,  favor  strongly  tlie  vaij'iation.  Tlius, 
-while  vîoç,  *'  son,"  is  supported  by  MSS.  A.,  B.,  and  ten  un 
cîals,  woç,  ^'  ass,"  is  favpred  by  th^  Cod.  S^naiticus  and  three 
uncials.  The  variation  îsadopted  by  Lach.,  Tis^h.,  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  Treg.,  SchoU,  aud  others.  The  internai  (évi- 
dence favors  the  variatiqn..  Tho  incougruity  of  associating 
a  $on  with  an  a$8  would  invite  interférence  with  the  text. 
But  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  chanjçing  ^'^  to  vîo^,  sqp- 
posing  the  first  to  hâve  been  original.  In  Acts  ii.  29,  the 
Common  Version  reads:  "  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely 
speak,"  etc.  ;  for  which  the  Revisers  hâve  :  '*  Brethren,  I 
may  say  unto  you  freely,"  etc.  On  what  ground  "^f^çeç  bas 
been  omitted,  we  are  unable  to  say,  No  authority,  so  far  as 
we  hâve  found,  makes  any  allusion  to  a  varions  reading  hère  ; 
and  the  Revisers,  contrary  to  their  custom,  place  nothing  in 
the  margin  respecting  the  omission.  It  is  possibly  a  typo* 
graphical  error. 

7  Developed  CriticUms.    pp.  16,  17.  ^  Gospels  m  loe, 
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tV'e  caiinot  dévote  further  space  în  thîs  paper  io  thé  gên- 
erai questiou  of  emendatioiis  of  the  breék  ïèxt.  Vièwed 
geiierally,  it  is  but  just  to  say  tliat,  in  tli'^  departmèiit  of 
criticism,  in  thè  purification  and  completion  of  the  Text,  the 
Revisers  hâve  accbmplished  a  greàt  work,  and  witli  geiiènil 
accuracjr  and  ndelity.  The  exceptions  lo  this  rute  àré  l'are 
indeed  ;  and  thèse,  for  the  most  part,  oF  nô  gi-eat  import- 
ance. In  so  far,  then,  we  are  freè  to  say,  that  the  wo»*k  bô- 
fore  us  fairly  represeni»  the  ripest  scholarship  of  oûr  day. 

II.  The  Èevùed  Venian  cotuidered  upedaïly  as  a  iVarulà- 
tian. 

The  ruies  adoptéd  for  the  guidance  of  tiie  Translàtors,  af- 
fectin^  essentially  the  character  ol  their  work,  were  :  **  1. 
To  introduce  as  few  altérations  as  possible  iiitii  thè  Toxt  oï 
the  Âuthorized  Version  consistently  wi'th  faithfulness.  '2.  iPo 
limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  altérations  to 
the  language  of  the  ÂuthurizecI  and  earlier  English  Ver- 
sions." ^  It  will  lie  seen  at  a  glance,  that  thèse  two  rules 
constitute  of  the  work  bcfore  us  emphatically  a  lievwd  Ver- 
non^  as  distinguishod  from  an  independent,  direct  transla- 
tion. Thèse  rules  afforâ  us  also  in  some  sensé  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  the  Revised  Version,  l)oth  as  regards  tlie 
Oreek  Text  and  as  a  Version  of  it.  Hâve  the  Revisors  made 
aU  those  altérations^  and  and  only  those  altérations^  which  the 
State  of  biblical  science  demanded  ?  Anotlier  inquiry  hère, 
regards  the  soundness  of  judginent  manifest  in  the  einploy- 
ment  of  the  Scripture  language  '  in  expressing  the  altéra- 
tions made.  But  we  proceed  to  point  out,  now,  some  of 
the  gênerai  characteristics  of  this  New  Version. 

Ist.  Tlie  Revisers  bave  sought,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
translate  uniformly  the  same  Q-reek  expressions  by  the  same 
English  équivalents.  As  the  Revisers  state,  one  of  the  great 
faults  of  the  Oommon  Version  is  the  almost  total  disregard 
of  this  ruie.  To  illustrate,  by  a  few  examplos  ;  the  Oreek 
particle  àXkâ^  from  akXog^  is  variously  rendered  by  fourteen 
différent  English  expressions,  while  the  last  term  takes  nine 

•  Préface  l«»  R.  V.    p.  10. 
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différent  English  forms.  The  pronoun  âvroc,  "  self,"  oblique 
cases,  "  him,  lièi*,  î  V  îs  rendered  by  no  less  than  thirty-nîne 
différent  English  plirasés.  *  The  Greek  verb,  yirofiou,  to  "be- 
gin  to  bè,"  18  rèpresehted  iu  the  Cotnmon  Version  by  forty- 
seven  différent'  expressions.  Other  Greek  terms  mîght  be 
cited  which  assume  not  less  than  fifty  différent  forras  in  the 
English  Testament.  Nô\ii^,  the  Revisers  hâve  realized  tlùs 
great  fault,  and  hâve  attempted  to  remedy  it.  In  the  great 
majorîty  of  instances,  they  hare  certainly  doue  so:  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  il  waâ  possible  to  go  to  the  opposite  extrcine, 
and  the  Revisers  havé  nôt,  in  our  judgment,  uniformly 
avoided  it.  It  is  to  be  considered  tliat  many  Greek  words 
take  severai  shades  of  liieaning,  and  often  quite  différent 
sensés.  The  'SqW  Version,  in  some  cases,  has  not  sufficiently 
regarded  thi's  fàct.  Exàmples  illustrating  this  statement 
will  be  citèd  hereafter. 

2nd.  The  renderiiig  of  différent  Q-reek  words  ly  one  and 
the  saînè  JEnglUh  expression,  The  Revisers  attompt  also  to 
guard  against  this  fault.  Generally  they  hâve  doue  so;  but 
notable  examples  exist  in  which  they  hâve  neglected  to  do 
80.  The  two  terms  ex;re^a5w,  *'  to  try,  to  prove,  to  put  to  the 
test,"  and  Trei^afœ,  "  to  tempt,  to  sdicit,  to  sin,"  with  their 
derived  forms,  are  reiidered  by  the  same  set  of  phrases  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  this  has  been  foUowed,  also,  in 
the  Revîsed  Version.  For  ihstances  of  the  use  of  thèse 
terms,  see  the  citations  in  tlie  foot  notes.^^  It  i^  remark- 
able  that  the  American  Board  of  Revisers  recommended  ex- 
pressly  the  eradication  of  this  fault,  but  their  suggestion  was 
not  heeded  by  the  English  Revisers.^^  There  are,  again,  not 
less  than  half  a  dozen  Greek  verbs  which  the  Revisers 
render  by  the  English  "appoint,  appointed,"  etc.  Thus, 
omoAtnou  roïç  àvôgoinoiç^  "  it  is  appointed  unto  men  "  (Heb. 
ix.  27),  can  be  considered  a  correct  rendering,  only  as  the 

10  For  the  use  of  ixnewdl^a)  ^^  ^^^*  *^*  ^t  ^Q^e  >▼•  12;  z.  26;  and  1  Cor.  z.  9. 
For  ;te*oaJ(»  «««  Matt.  iv.  1,  8;  zvl.  ly  xîz.  3;  zxîi.  18,  86:  Mark  i.  18;  viii.  11; 
Loke  iv.  2;  zl.  16;  and  many  other  places. 

11  See  the  list  of  emendi^tions  by  tite  Amer.  Bevisers,  In  the  back  part  of  the  Bev» 
Ver,  Oxford  Edit,  No  VI. 
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t^rm  appointêd  is  takeu  in  the  sensQ  qf.  a  ^^  imnj^  allotment/' 
which  it  «ometimes,  though  rarely,  does .  takç.  .The  literal 
sensé,  which.  the  Beyiserg  plaoe.  in  the  margin,  is  ^'  laid  up 
for  ;  "  thus  :  "  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  "  (Col.  i.  6)  ; 
"there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown'*  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).  The 
Bevisers  should  hâve  translat^d  the  phrase  cited  abpve  :  ^^  It 
is  allotted  unto,"  or  *' reserved  for."  ,  Thus  Dr,  Kendrick 
(Lange  in  loc.')  remarks  :  ^'  it  (lies  away^  is  reserved  for  y  not 
iê  appointed.^^  Other  verbs  rendered  by  "  appointed  "  really 
mean  "  ordai'ned,"  '^  constituted,"  etc.  ;  but  the  New  Version 
translates  them  ail  by- the  same  English  expression. 
•  8rd.  The  question  generally  of  thei  accuraoy  qf  the  tranêla- 
tien.  For  gênerai  fidelity  and  accuracy,  as  well  especially 
fer  nicety  of  'distinctions  in  meaning,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  the  Bevised  Version  is  iar  auperior  to 
Eing  James'  Translation.  If  it  does  not  represent  fuUy  in 
thisr  regard;  the  highest  standard  of  existing  scholarship,  it 
tîertainly  very  nearly  approximates  to  it..  Yet  we  b^lieve  the 
work  might  be  improted  ;  and  of  tliis  we  cite  some  illustra- 
tions. '      . 

The  préposition  of^  in  the  sensé  of  by^  m^  be  properly 
regarded  as  obsolète;  yet  the  New  Version  frequently,  and 
we  may  say  habitually,  uses  of  in  the  sensé  of.Jy.  Tlien,  as 
regards  the  tenses,  we  often  find.  wob  in  the  place  of  had^ 
thus  :  *^  When  he  wa%  (had)  come  down  f rom  the  moun- 
taia;"  and  "When  he  w(it  (had)  entered  into  Caper- 
naum/'  etc.  That  wliich  seema  to  us  an  abuse  of  the  rule, 
to  translate  the  same  Greek  word  always  by  the  same  Eng- 
lish, is  the  constant  rendering  of  evâms^  ^^  immediately,  forth- 
with,  instantly,  at  once,"  etc.,  by  the  really  awkward  expres- 
sion, 9traightway,  The  Greek  occurs  some  eighty  times,  and 
is  in variably  rendered  "  straightway  ;  "  aldiough  other  words 
express  exactly  the  same  meaning.    . 

But  if  the  iuquiry  hère  is,  whether  the  Revised  Version 
contains  any  positive  errora  of  translation,  or  actual  blunders, 
the  reply  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to.  find  many  such,  or 
even  any  such.    Many  renderings  might  be  deemed  objection- 
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able,  and  in  faot  incorrect  ;  but  th^se  aM  matters  of  «ipinioa, 
aiid  Ilôt  ihe  resuit  t>r  ignoratioe  nop  of  carélessiiees. 

We  eau  hardly  ttffonl  furtlier  §paoe,  in  (he  prêtent  artMa,. 
ni  whicli  to  didcuss  thé  général  aocufaoy  of  the  book  before 
U8,  whether  as  regards  the  Ofeek  Text  or  the  Translation  of 
it  ;  especiallj  as  the  same  tnquiry  will  reappear,  Uuder  a  more 
direct  and  definite  form,  in  the  sequel  of  tliis  review.  If  a 
dozen  dififetidnt  révisions  were  lo  be  made  bj  as  many  aaso- 
ciates  of  the  dt^t  rank,  ire  doubt  wlietlier  for  générât  i^ieu- 
tacy  ànd  completeness,  in  respect  to  the  emendations  of  tbe 
Oreek  Text,  la  singte  one  of  lliem  would  be  found  superior  to 
the  work  before  us.  Bat  as  regards  the  trandation,  takon  as 
a  whole,  we  teight  fkid  ottiers  which  we  shmild  prefer  to  die 
Bevised  Verskm  under  reriew.  In  <mT  judgment,  the  Bilile 
Union  Translation,  if  ît  were  «not  for  the  perÂstence  it  ebows, 
respecting  tlie  term  baptko^  lias  «equal  sierit  at  least,  if  not 
superior  to  ïlioHe  of  thîs  New  Version.  Of  oouisse,  for 
scientifîc  cotTectiiess, -hi  every  way ,  either  of  tliese  transia- 
tioiis  18  far  superior  to  tlie  Convmon  Version, 

But  we  come  now  to  the  considération  of  the  Revised  Vei»- 
8ion,/rowi  tJie  especM  ptnrit  vf  "view  of  the  Uhwérs^liit  Syêiem 
of  ExegeHë,  It  1s  under  this  gênerai  head  tliat  we  Bliall 
hâve  the  most  fault  to 'find  with  the  New  V^ersion,  at  the 
saine  tirae  that'there  w!Il  ^befound  much  to  >comnieiid.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  verj  liketj  to  be  the  same  with  almost  auy 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  wliose  authors,  for  the  most 
part,  were  trained  in  tlie  older  sCho6h  of  theologj,  and 
under  the  influence  df  the  traditionary  and  prevailing  System 
of  exegesis.  The  influence  ol  particular  schools  of  interpré- 
tation, both  upon  the  blblical  Oritic  and  Translater,  although 
wholly  unconhcious,'perhaps,  is  uttuully  to  be  plainly  recog- 
nized.  For,  indeed,lt  is  only  with  the  strictest  self-examina- 
tion,  and  the  constant  efibrt  to  imbibe  the  purely  scientiflc 
spirit,  that  tlie  best  s^holars,  even,  can  fuUy  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  inflences  to  whicii  we  iiave  alluded.  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean  hère,  take  the  following  from  Dr. 
Barncs'  "  Notes  ''on  1  Cor.  xv.  22  :    "For  as  in  Adam  ail 
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die,  tfvea  «o  în  Cbrirtabatt  aU  be  ixiade  alive."  The  leamed 
Doctor  remarks:  ^^  It  muât  beh^Id  as  a.gioajfc  pnnoiplef  that 
thia  ^mss^ge  is  not  4o  be  «o  interprète^  «s  io  ieadi  tlie  doo- 
•iriiie  of  tlie  salfaiioii  of  ail  mau."  Thia  principle  (?)  of  e^- 
eiga^ieib^ralleled  aiso  hj  Dr.  Schaff  on  the  pbrasQ,  ^Vuuto 
■ail  atid  iipoii  ail  thêm  that  believe"  (Bomans  iii.  22). 
•Dr.  Sdiaff  observes  ;  '^  This  must,  of  course,  uat  be  under- 
stood  iua  Uuivtersalistic  aeiise"  (Laugo'is  itomans,  p.  129). 
Itîeobvious  tliat  suoh  .priuoiples,;grouuded  «s  thej  are  in 
tbeologieal  prepossessioii,  wholly  disqualify  a  wrlter,  whether 
as  an  impartial  Oritic  or  a  Traiislator.  AmoQg  difiérent  read- 
iiags  of  tlie  Oreek  Text,  the  teiideuoy  to  adçpt  the  on,e  &vor- 
iiig  the  theologLeal  bias  will  be  moat  likely  to  prevail.  Prid- 
oisely  the  same  is  it  witb  the  Trauslator.  Tet,  it  is  under 
Sttoh  influeneea,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  tbat  tbe.  majority 
of  tbe  critioal  editioiis  of  tlie  Greek  Text,  as  well .  as  transla- 
tions of  tlie  same,  hâve  beau  made  heretofore;  and  this  state 
of  thingsmustneeeHsarlly 'Continue vtill  tlie  Universalist  de- 
nominatiion- is  able  to  &nd  a, place  for  compétent  scholars,.to 
dévote  their  lives  to  the  great  and  important  labor  hère  oat- 
litted.  We  ofifer  thèse  remarks,  of  course,  not  with  spécial 
référence  to  the  Revised  Versioi^,  which  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  as  impartial  as  any  work  of  the  kiud  hitherto  placed  be- 
fore  the  world,  and  we  tbink  more  so.  The  Uberalizing  ten- 
dencies  to  which  tlie  (discussions  of  the  last  ten  to  twenty 
years  hâve  givânrise,  are- plaiuly  to  be  recognized  in  this 
^ew  Version.  We  proceedy  however,  with  this,  part,  of  our 
labor. 

lêit.  On  the  iuljfêct  of  the  Qodheadf  involving.  the  question  qf 
the  UnUy  or  THnUy.  The  Bevisors  hâve  followed  the  com- 
.  mon  version  of  tbe  passage  :  *^  The  only  begotten  /Scm,  which 
is  in  4he  bosom  of  tbe  Father  "  (John  i.  18).  Aa  Prof.  Green 
States,  the  variotts  reading,  ^eogr,  '*God,"  instead  of  vioç^ 
^^son,"  is  '^  aupported  by  B.  C,  pr.  Man,  L.  83,  the  Syxiac, 
Cqptic,  Etliiopic,  and  varioas  Fathers.'*  ^^  Murdock's  Pe^hi- 
to  Syriac  reads:  ^'The  only  begotten  God,".etc.    But  this 

isDeYelopedCritioism.    P.  78. 
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variation  bas  long  siniôe  dtopped  ont  from  the  oritical  éditions 
of  tfae  Greek  Text,  ûSbà  is  now  rarely  notieed. 

Another  passage  is  1  Tim.  iîi.  16:  ^^Qnêà:  »  -ttia  mystery 
of  godliness  :  Gôd  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh^"  etc.,  which  is 
the  Common  Version.  Instead  of  deoç^  *<  God/*  the  Bevisers 
haye  adopted  the  pronominal  variation  ô\  oV,  "  he/*  "  he 
who,"  and  thus  translate  the  passage  :  ^'  Great  is  the  niysterj 
of  godliness  ;  he  whô  was  manifested  in  tlie  flesh/'  etc.  Prof. 
Green  remarks  that:  ^^The  testimoDy  of  MSS.  is  thus  in 
respect  of  antiquity  decidedly  adverse  to  the  common  text  ; 
while  that  of  the  (ancien t)  versions  is,  to  ail  intents  and 
purposes,  entirely  one-sided."^^  The  Codex  Sinaitious  con- 
firms  the  reading  oç,  and  Lange,  with  his  American  Trans- 
lator,  adopts  it.  Mill  cites  Griesbach  as  dismissing  the  com- 
mon reading  to  the  margin,  while  Hahn  cites» both  Griesbach 
and  Lachmon  in  favor  of  oç.  However,  considering  the  évi- 
dence that  may  be  urged  f  n  support  of  the  common  reading, 
the  Revisers  manifest  conspicuously  their  scientific  and  im- 
partial spirit,  in  adopting  the  variation,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  reading. 

The  portion  of  1  John  v.  7,  8,  so  long  and  generally  held 
as  spurious,  has  been  omitted  by  the  Revisers,  as  was  natu- 
rally  expected. 

There  is  another  varions  reading,  in  respect  to  which  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Revisers  are  not  justified  in  their  course. 
Against  the  opinions  of  the  American  Board,^*  the  English 
Revisers  retain  deov^  "  God,"  in  Acts  xx.  28  :  "  To  feed  tlie 
church  of  Q-od^  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ;  " 
placîng,  howèver,  the  reading  xv^Jw,  "Lord,"  in  the  margin, 
with  thô  usual  notice,  "  Many  ancient  authorities,"  etc*  The 
American  Translater  of  Lange,  Dr.  Schaeffer,  takes  decided 
ground  in  favor  of  the  variation.  He  observes:  "  Wehave 
hère  a  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  Text,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  of  ail 
those  that  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  .  .  . 
KVQiov  and  dtov.    Tlie  latter  is  the  reading  of  i\ïQtext.r^eep,; 

wibid.    p.  168.  A4  See  List  of  Reacling8,étc.,  by  Amer.  Board,  ander  Acts. 
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the  former,  however,  îs  decidedi y  siietained:  by  eztemal  évi- 
dence, aiid  is  undoubtedly  the  original  reading  "  (See  Lange 
in  hci).  Olshausen,  also,  sustains  strongly  the  variation. 
But  if  any  doubts  remained  before,  respeoting  the  originality 
of  the  reading  hv^ov^  they  hâve  been  dispelled  for  ail  time 
by  the  remarkable,  exhaustive  and  classioal  paper  by  Prof. 
Ezra  Abbott,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Andover,  with  a  liberality  as  characteristic  as  its 
ripe  scholarship,  published  in  its  issue  of  April,  1876  ;  and 
which  is  entitled,  "On  the  reading  *  Church  of  God,'  Acts 
XX.  2îi."  Tracing  the  évidence  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  présent,  Prof.  Abbott  shows  conclusively  that  the  read- 
ing "  Lord,"  instead  of  "  God,"  was  that  of  the  original 
Greek  Text.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposition  of 
the  American  Revisers,  looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  various 
reading  hère,  was  due  in  part  to  tlie  wide  influence  among  our 
best  scholars  of  Prof.  Abbott's  remarkable  and  exhaustive 
criticism.  While  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  English  Revisers 
any  improper  motive  in  rejecting  it,  their  action  does  not  re- 
flect  any  crédit  upon  their  critical  acumen. 

Other  passages  belonging  to  this  category  might  be  profit- 
ably  noticed  hère,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  space  to  do  so. 
The  Revisers  hâve  shown,  ou  the  whole,  a  commendable  im- 
partiality  in  their  treatment  of  this  elass  of  texts. 

2nd.  On  the  iiihject  generally  of  the  End  of  the  Wbrldy  and 
the  Second'  Corning  of  Christ.  On  this  important  topic,  the 
New  Version  makes  many  concessions  to  the  Universalist 
System  of  interprétation  ;  yet  hardly  to  that  extent,  we  think, 
which  the  actual  state  of  the  science  demanded  in  a  transla- 
tion. The  frequently  recurring  Greek  expressions  ovrttleia^ 
xùv  ai(âvoç^  rendered  "  end  of  the  world  "  in  the  Common 
Version,  which  rendering  the  Revisers  still  retain  in  their 
text,  except  in  some  instances,  is  trauslated  "  consummation 
of  the  âge  (or  âges),"  in  tlie  margin.  With  the  marginal 
renderings,  we  can  find  no  particular  fault,  except  that  aeon 
is  far  préférable  to  age^  and  is  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage. 
Lange  seems  to  hâve  adopted  it  throughout  ;  thus,  on  Matt. 
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^îî.  32  :  "  Neither  in  thîs  iiforld/'  lie  remarks,  *•  rather  îa 
this  -^n."  Dr.  Schaff,  Matt.  xxîv.  8,  obserres  :  *♦  It  shouîd 
be  kept  in  mind  tliat,  when  the  ^  end  of  the  world  '  is  spoken 
Qf  in  tlie  New  Testament,  the  lerin  oucity  the  présent  dispen- 
sation,  or  order  of  things,  is  used,  and  not  h6c[aoç^  the  planet- 
ary  systetn,  the  created  unîverse."**  Hère  the  whole  cpntro- 
versj  respecting  (his  important  subject  is  practically  yielded 
tû  the  Universalist  Exegesis.  To  retain  the  old  version  of 
this  phrase,  therefore,  as  the  Revisers  hâve  dpne,  is  to  mis- 
lead  i^ine-tenths  of  ordinary  readers.  Either  "  âge  "  or 
*'-ûwn"  should  be  uniformly  used  to  translate  aûoy,  aùâpoçy 
etc.,  when  found  in  the  original. 

Another  approach  to  the  New  Exegesis,  as  we  may  properly 
term  it,  is  seen  in  the  rend^ring  of  cwteUéa  by  ^'  consumma- 
tion,"  instead  of  "  end,"  like  xfXoç.  The  Common  Version 
.  makes  no  distinction  between  thèse  two  Oreek  terms  ;  nor 
do  the  Bevisers  generally,  except  in  the  margin.  Hère,  too, 
common  readers  will  be  often  misled  by  the  New  Version, 
n7t>twith8tanding  the  margin,  which  will,  in  time,  be  left  ont 
of  the  published  copies. 

Still  again,  respecting  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the 
Common  Version  translates  by  "  coming  "  two  very  différent 
Greek  words  ;  and  the  New  Version  follows  it,  except  in  the 
margin.  The  Greek  naçwaia  is  correctly  rendered  présence 
by  the  ïlevisers,  in  the  margin,  while  in  their  text  they  retain 
coming^  which  is  a  proper  translation  only  of  eçxofjuu  (See, 
e.  ff.j  Matt,  xxiv.  30),  "  to  come,"  "  act  of  coming,"  properly 
speaking.  This  last  verb  is  occasionally  used  with  référence 
to  the  second  advent,  as  a  simple  future,  but  generally  nçavaia 
présence,"  is  employed.  The  Revisers  should  exhibit  this 
différence  in  the  Greek  in  their  text,  without  référence  to  tlie 
margin.  Thus,  the  state  of  the  science  demanded  a  still 
nearer  approach  to  the  Universalist  Exegesis,  as  proved  even 
by  the  margin. 

Brd.  Jtendering  of  the  Oreek  verb  fiùXco  "  to  be  about  to,^  or 
^^tobeon  the  point  pf^^  doing  or  èuffering.    This  verb  is  often 

^  See  Laoge'8  Mafct  m  hc. 
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put  in  contrast  with  mMl^^  ^^  to  corne,"  wben  used  as  a  sim? 
pie  future.  It  is  of  tbe  utmofit  importance  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  it  treats  of  escha- 
tologj,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  that  yoLÙxo  be  traos? 
lated  literallj  according  to  its  sensé,  and  its  peculiar  usage  in 
the  Oreek  language.  In  fact,  no  word  in  the  Oreek  Testa- 
ment is  so  important  and  fundamental  in  its  bearings  upon 
tbe  whôle  sjstem  of  eschatologjr.  This  is  a  point,  indeed, 
vpon  which  Universalist  exegetes  bave  been  singularljr  neg* 
lectful.  We  quote  below  several  authorities,  to  establish  both 
the  literal  sensé  and  the  peculiar  usage  of  this  verb. 

On  Matt.  iii.  7  :  ''  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  tbe 
wrath  to  corne  "  (r^ç  fi«Uow<j^  ô^ç,  "  impending  wrath,"  or 
<^  wrath  about  to  corne  ")  ;  Dr.  Campbell,  after  giving  tbe 
correct  rendering,  remarks  that  :  "  [Uùm  often  means  not  only 
future^  but  near,  There  is  just  such  a  diflference  between 
wtcu  and  nùXti  asMÔai^  in  Greek,  as  there  is  between  it  wUl  hcy 
and  it  is  about  to  le  in  English.  This  holds  particularljr  in 
threats  and  warnîngs."!^  So  on  Matt.  xvi.  27  :  "  The  Son  of 
man  êhaU  corne  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  .  .  .  and  then 
shall  he  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  "  Dr. 
Lange  observes  :  "f««U«i  yctç  —  not  a  simple  future^  but  mean- 
ing,  the  event  is  impending  that  he  shall  corne  ;  he  is  about 
to  corne.  On  this  second  advent,  see  Oh.  xxiv.,  xx\r."i7  j^^v 
specting  this  peculiar  usage  of  the  verb  in  question,  ail  the 
authorities  agrée.  Prof.  Stuart,  on  its  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says  :  "  Wben  speedy  future  action  is  designated,  luXkm 
is  joined  to  the  verb."  Again,  on  Rev.  iii,  10  :  "  The  hour 
of  temptation  which  9haU  corne  upon  ail  the  world,"  he  re« 
marks  :  "  MeUoi;<j^  èç^tadcu^  is  about  to  comcj  or  which  i$ 
êpeedily  coming  ;  for  so  luXho  usually  signifies,  being  employed 
to  designate  the  proximate  future,"^®  But  more  definitely 
Bobinson  :  ^^  MeUoo,  to  he  about  to  do  or  suffer  anything,  to  he 
on  the  point  of,  foUowed  by  the  infinitive  of  that  which  one  is 
about  to  do  or  suffer  ;  mostly  in  the  mûn.  future  (in  New  Tes- 

u  Gampbeirs  Gospels.    Notes  inU^  17  Lange's  Matt    Notes  m  loe, 

w  Gr.  Gram.  New  Test,  Sec.  61, 2,  Note  1.    Comt  on  Apocalypses  8,  10. 
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tament  least  of  ail),  frequently  infin.  présent^  and  rarely 
infin.  aorisV^  ^^  For  the  classîc  Greek,  now,  Sophocles  ob- 
serves :     "  M ,  to  he  àbout  to  do,     .     .     .     followed  by 

the  présent,  future,  or  aorist  of  the  infinitive,  forms  a  péri- 
phrastic  future,  as  fulkei  nâéycu,  he  ii  about  to  placeJ^^  Pisk, 
also,  notes  this  usage  :  "  There  is  a  periphrastic  future,  made 
up  of  (JtéXkG)  and  the  infinitive  of  the  présent,  future,  or  aor- 
ist, corresponding  to  the  Latin  participle  in  ru^i  joinèd  with 
the  verb  sum,  and  denoting  that  one  is  about  to  do  something 
or  intends  to  do  i^."2i  Such,  then,  is.  the  primary,  literal 
sensé  of  this  verb,  and  its  peculiar  usage.  We  cite,  now,  va- 
rions passages  in  which  it  is  employed. 

"  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  corne  " 
(Matt.  iii.  7,  Luke  iii.  7,  rï?ç  luïlovariç^  ^'the  impending 
wrath^^')^'^  "  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  corne  in  the  glory 
of  his  Pathcr,'' etc.  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  fw^^t  e(>x«<J^««,  "  is  about 
to  corne  "  ).  On  thèse  passages,  see  Campbell  and  Lange  al- 
ready  cited.  That  this  second  advent  was  in  the  near  future 
is  seen  from  the  foUowing  (26th)  :  "  There  be  some  standing 
hère,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  This  kingdom  was  that  Which 
was  constàntly  set  forth  as  "  at  hand."  Again,  "  It  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  (alxôv^^  neither  in  the 
world  to  corne  "  (Matt,  xii.  32,  tw  fjisXXovti^  "  that  which  is 
about  to  dorae  ").  Lange  observep  :  "  The  alcov  ovtog  (this 
âge),  which  ends  with  the  first  advent,  as  the  cUàv  fié}l(ov 
(âge  ^o  corne)  begins"  (Matt.  xxiv.  3).  We  supply  the 
words  ïn  parenthesis.  This  is  not  correct  ;  the  al(ov  ovrog, 
**  this  89on,"  ends  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  dispcnsation  ;  the  aiœf  fulXœv^  «  approaching  a3on,"  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  and  dispensa- 

19  Robinson'8  Gr.  Lex.  New  Test.  S.  V.  Cf.  Greenliefs  S.  V. 

20  Gr.  Gram.,  Sec.  89,  2. 

31  Gr.  Gram.,  p.  62.  Kiihner,  Buttmann,  Crosby,  note  the  same  nsage,  but  in  terma 
less  simple. 

82  On  this  passage  Lange  (Notes  m  foc.)  observes  that:  "The  Infln.  aorist  dénotes 
their  belng  already  ostensibly  in  the  act  of  fleeing;'»  and  so  we  should  say,  with 
Campbell,  that  the  "  wrath  "  itself  was  impending. 
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tion.  In  ail  of  the  foregoing  texts,  the  Bevisers  follow  the 
Common  Version,  which  is  positîvely  incorrect.  "What 
shall  be  the  sign  when  ail  thèse  things  shall  he  fulfilled  " 
(Mark  xiii.  4,  fti^  awteXeujÔcu^  "are  about  to  be  accom- 
plished").  The  Revisers  render  this  passage  correctly. 
Again,  "  What  sign  will  there  be  when  thèse  things  shall 
corne  to  pas8  *'  (Luke  xxi.  7  f**^  yiveoôou^  "  shall  be  about  to 
corne  to  pass  ").  The  Revisers  translate  this  passage,  also, 
correctly.  In  this,  and  the  one  preceding,  iu}}m  is  followed 
by  an  infinitive.  But  note  their  rendering  of  those  that  fol- 
low. "  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  "  (Acts  xvii.  81,  ri  fAêXXei  nçivëiv  "  is 
about  to  judge  ")•  Hère  f^elho  is  followed  by  the  infinitive 
présent,  forming  thus  strictly  a  periphrastîc  future  ;  yet  the 
Revisers  give  it  a  simple  future,  following  the  Common  Ver- 
sion. "  And  hâve  hope  toward  God  .  .  .  that  there  shall 
be  a  résurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  tlie  just  and  unjust  " 
(Acts  xxiv,  15,  fieXXeiv  eaBadcu,  **  is  about  to  be  ").  Recall  liere 
Dr.  Campbeirs  remarks  on  fi^Uw  followed  by  the  infinitive 
future  eaeadai^  meaning  literally  "  about  to  be."  The  Revisors 
follow  hère,  also,  the  Common  Version,  although  it  is  posi- 
tively  misleading,  and  that  on  a  subject  of  the  greatesfc  im- 
portance. "  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tempérance 
and  judgment  to  corne  (Acts  xxiv,  25,  rov  tihïlovrog  saeadcuv 
"  about  to  come  ").  Recall  again  Dr.  Campbell's  note  before 
cited.  The  event  hero  is  conceived  unquestionably  in  the 
near  future,  the  same  as  in  Acts  xvii.  31,  already  quoted  ; 
but  the  New  Version  follows  the  Common  in  employing  the 
simple  future.  "  1  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jésus  Christ,  who  shall  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  at  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  tov  lisXlavto  xqivhv^ 
"is  about  to  judge").  Hère,  also,  the  Revisors  retain  the 
Common  Version.  "  The  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us"  (Rom-  viii.  18,  t  îjv  fieRovaap  j^^is  about  to  be").  "A 
partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  "     (1  Pet.,  v.  1, 
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t^ç  fAÛXovavç^  "  îs  about  to  be  ")•  The  New  Version  folio ws 
the  Old  in  thèse  passages."® 

The  toregoing  examples  wîll  serve  the  présent  purpose. 
We  find  the  verb  fu}2M  habitually  emplojed  with  référence  to 
Ohrîst's  coming  (naçovata  ),  his  appearing  (mupùua)  his  reth 
dation  QanoxaXxpaig^^  as  well  as  the  judgment  (x^if4a(,  and  the 
remrrection  of  the  just  and  unjust  (avounaaiç).  In  every  one 
of  thèse  instances,  in  which  the  Common  Version  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  periphrastic  and  simple  future,  it  is 
followed  by  the  Revised  Version.  The  plain  teachiugs  of  the 
Oreek  Testament,  respecting  the  entire  subject  of  eschatology, 
hâve  been  thus  studiously  disguîsed  by  both  Versions.  But 
to  render  our  position  hère  still  stronger,  and  to  show  that 
our  construction  of  the  verb  iibUm  is  correct,  we  cite  some  pas- 
sages relatiug  to  the  same  subject,  in  which  this  verb  is  not 
used. 

"  Who  shall  give  an  account  to  him  who  is  ready  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  5).  In  this  text  the 
Greok  t<p  «roifccoç  txovxi.  xçiveiv^  »*  who  is  readff  to  judge,"  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  rov  fieïXovrog  xqIvbiv^  is  ahout  to  judge,"  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  1.,  already  cited.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God:  and 
they  that  hear  shall  live."  "The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which 
ail  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  hâve  done  good,  unto  the  résurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  hâve  done  evil,  unto  the  résurrection  of 
damnation  "  (judgment  nQiamç  Jo.  v,  25,  28,  29).  Com- 
pare this  text  with  Acts  xxiv,  15,  already  quoted.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  fact  hère  which  no  exegete  has  noticed, 

S8  The  verb  iu)Jja  ^  ^onnd  in  the  New  Tes.  abont  110  times,  in  nearly  as  many 
passages.  The  statistios  of  its  use  are  abont  as  follows.  Référence  to  Christ*s  death 
as  near  at  hand  11  times.  The  Corn.  Version  renders  it,  in  the  near  future  18  times, 
and  to  this  number  the  New  Version  adds  6  more,  or  24  in  ail.  Tben  16  passages  re- 
fer  to  events  known  to  hâve  ooourred  soon  after.  Passages  bearing  upon  the  Seeond 
Advent,  and  assooiated  events,  about  27.  The  balance  bave  an  indefinite  tense  ap- 
plication. Thus,  of  the  110  passages,  67  show  for  themselves  the  référence  of  the  verb 
to  the  near  future.  Thèse  facts,  with  the  authorities  cited,  ûrmly  establish  the  con- 
struction we  bave  given  the  verb,  in  the  tcxts  cspecially  noted.  Others  of  the  same 
class,  amonnting  to  nearly  a  dozen,  we  leave  wholly  nnnoticed. 
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80  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  Gr.  cofounaaiç  «<  résurrection," 
is  ordînarilj  used  in  both,  a  good  and  a  bad  sensé.  Thus 
Grove  :  *'  A  standing  up,  rising,  résurrection  ;  "  "  tumult, 
nprising,  expulsion,  driving  out,  ovorthrow,  dévastations.'*  ^ 
Thus,  the  application  of  Ghrist's  language  to  the  Apostolic 
Church,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Jewîsh  Church  on  the  other,  is 
perfectlj  apparent.  ^^  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  corne  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  ;  in  that  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away.**' 
**  Looking  for  and  ha%ting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  sliall  be  dissolved'' 
(2  Pet.  8, 10, 12).  The  "day  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  The  day  of 
Qfoà  "  with  the  events  associated  with  them,  are  obviously  one 
and  the  same.  It  was  regarded  by  St.  Peter  as  "  hasting'' 
even  in  his  time.  Instead  of  "  hastîng,"  the  Revisers  hâve 
"earnestly  desiring;"  but  Lange  observes  (in  hey.  "The 
sensé  of  yearning  or  longing  for  cannot  be  verified  ;  ît  (the 
Greek)  signifies  to  urge,  to  press,  to  hasten,"  etc.  "  Be  pa- 
tient therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  (noQwaia  )  of  the 
Lord."  "  Be  ye  also  patient,  establîsh  your  hearts  ;  for  the 
coming  (naçovaux)  of  the  Lord  draweth  niffh.^^  (James  v,  7, 
8.)  The  passages  fix  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  day  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord,  as  then  near  at  hand,  when  the  Apostles 
wroie  their  Epistles  ;  showing  that  our  construction  of  fiéiXto 
in  the  texts  cited  previously,  is  perfectly  correct.^ 

M  Gr.  Lex.  s.  t. 

u  Since  writing  the  aboyé,  we  hare  examined  the  Bib.  Union  preliminary  transla- 
tions, AS  pnblished  in  the  **  Bib.  Ub.  Reporter,"  with  spécial  référence  to  the  rendering 
of  iMÎUUo.  ^°  passages  where  there  is  no  référence  to  eschatology,  the  Bib.  Union 
renders  this  yerb  by  abotU  U>,  etc.,  more  ftreqnently  than  the  **  Bevised  Veivion;  **  bat 
where  there  is  a  direct  eschatological  référence,  there  is  the  same  inconsistency,  inac- 
cnracy,  if  not  stndied  silence  and  disguise,  which  marks  the  New  Translation.  Thos, 
on  Lu.  vii,  2,  "  was  sick  and  ready  to  die''  (^r^fig^X^  relevràl).  The  Bib.  Un.  bas 
**  about  to  die,**  and  remarks  :  **  The  radical  sensé  of  iiiXkfO  &  *  to  &e  on  <A€  point  io 
doJ  Bob.  Lez.  Althongh  there  are  cases  where  with  an  infinitive,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered  by  a  simple  future,  there  is  still,  in  strictness,  a  différence  of  signification,  as 
noificm,  *  I  ^i"  do;  *  but  ^niXlio  rtOU<5,  *  ï  am  («o«^)  «bout  to  do.*  So  l^uJOiov 
rtOUÏVy  *  ^  ^<^  {(ktm)  about  to  do.*  Buttmann,  Sec  187,  Note  11.  The  aboyé  render- 
ing is  literal,  and  exact  in  presenting  the  thonght  of  the  text**  Haying  said  thus 
much,  how  is  it  that  2  Tim.  iy,  1  :  **  The  Lord  Jésus  Christ  who  éhaU  fudgê  the  quiok 
and  the  dead,**  is  passed  oyer  in  silence,  without  the  least  hint  that  this  yerb  is  found 
in  the  original  text,  as  we  baye  seen?  Is  this  course  justifiable  in  a  translater?    To 
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It  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the  fore^oing,  that  the  Sacred 
Writers,  especially  the  Apostles,  expected  the  parousiaj  or 
Second  Advent  of  Christ,  before  the  close  of  the  génération  in 
Which  they  lived.  Indeed,  this  is  generaÙy  admitted  :  thus 
Lange  cites  the  foUowing  note:  1  Pet.  iv.,  5:  "When  the 
Apostles  did  not  treat  expressly  of  the  time  of  Christ's  ad- 
vent, they  were  wont  to  descrîbe  it  as  immediatdy  impending.** 
Again,  Lange  himself  (Note,  1  Tim.  vi.,  14)  :  "  The  final ^ar- 
oima  of  the  Lord,  at  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  in  the 
Apostolic  âge  was  expected  as  nigh  at  handy^  etc.  ;  to  which 
the  translater,  Dr.  Washburn,  adds:  **  It  is  to  take  nothing 
from  the  essential  authority  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  if  we 
gvdkVit  iheir  Idief  in  a  speedy  advent  of  Ohrist.^^  But  this  be- 
lief  is  no  mère  subjective  whim  nor  phantasy  on  the  part  of 
thèse  writers;  it  finds  fréquent  expression  and  even  répéti- 
tion in  their  writings.  They  write  under  inspiration;  but 
they  do  not  write  one  thing  and  belle ve  another.  Moreover, 
the  point  hère  is  of  suprême  importance.  If  the  Sacred 
Writers  were  themselves  deceived  hère,  then  they  were  not 
inspired.  But  would  it  not  be  more  modest  in  thèse  critics, 
to  consider  their  system  of  exegesis  at  fault,  rather  than  con- 
vict  the  Inspired  Writers  of  downright  error,  in  matters  of  the 
gravest  import  to  the  whole  Christian  Church. 

be  sure,  the  translator  of  Heb.  i,  14,  attempts  to  défend  the  rendering:  **  Who  are  to 
Inherit  salvation,"  (^xovç  fiêU/ynoç  jihjçovOfJiSÎy—^^^^-  "about  toinherit")  by 
référence  to  Mat.  xvi,  27;  Acts  zvii,  81  ;  24, 15,  25  ;  2  Tim.  iv,  1,  etc.,  etc.,  astuming 
that,  in  thèse  tests,  this  verb  takes  a  simple  futare.  Such  is  the  power  of  prepossess- 
ion  even  over  first-class  critics  and  translators.  We  conolude  the  notice  of  the  BiD* 
Un.  with  another  remark  on  this  verb,  Lu.  ix,  81.  **  Who  appeared  in  glory,  and 
spake  of  his  decease  which  he  thould  accompUsk  in  Jérusalem.'*  The  translator  ob- 
serves :  "  he  tooê  àbout  to  aecomplisk  ;  ^uelXë  TtXfiçovv»  Soarlett,  Wesley,  Xendriok, 
Norton,  (*  about  to  take  place  '),  Wakefield,  Penn,  Sharpe  *about  to  fulfill  ')  .... 
The  radical  signifioance  (k  uiXXta,  *  ^^  be  on  the  point  of  doing,'  or  '  to  be  about  to 
do,*  is  appropriated  hère.  See  Llddell.  Anthon  Oram.  p.  481.  There  is  a  periphras- 
tic  future,  made  up  of  f|£>[Jlco  a°<^  ^^^  infinitiveof  the  présent,  the  aorist,  or  the  future, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Latin  periphrastic  future  of  the  partioiple  in  ntut  and  the 
verb  «Km.**  Yet,  with  ail  thi«  évidence  of  its  use,  when  fiUXto  occun  in  a  passage 
of  eschatological  import,  thèse  Bib.  Union  translators  render  it  invanably  by  a  sim- 
ple future,  and  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Version  invariably  foUow  them;  both  follow- 
ing  the  King  James  translation,  which  was  professedly  made  "  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy  of  the  faith,**  or  creedi  So  far  as  this  most  ioiportant  of  ail  verbs,  as  pertains  to 
eeohatology,  is  concemed,  both  might  as  well  hâve  adopted  the  same  rule! 
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To  retnm  now  to  the  Bevisers,  and  their  treatment  of  the 
verb  fiêXXœ^  under  its  various  modifications  j  but  especially 
when  followed  by  an  infinitive  présent,  fnture,  or  aorist  ;  it 
is  impossible  i^Qt  to  feel  that  thej  hâve  been  under  the  influ- 
ence, consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  prevailing  escha- 
tology  of  thcchurch,  in  their  rendering  of  .passages  directiy 
oearing  upon  this  subject.  In  any  event,  the  Reviçed  Version, 
in  so  far,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  improyement  upon  the 
Authoriaed  Translation.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  ail  Universa- 
list  Tpriticj,  the  New  Version  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  final- 
îty,  npr  ,^s  representing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  JJew  Testa- 
ment Bschatology,  the  results  of  the  best  acholarship  of  the 
period.  There  is  no  word  in  the  entire  Graek  text,  to  which 
more  importance  attaches,  than  the  verb  uuder  considération. 
It  needs  only  to  be  rendered  strictly  accordlng  to  its  Greek 
usage,  to  afford  a  complète  vindication  of  the  Univ^rsalist 
Bschatology,  and,  a  complète  overthrow  of  the  prevailing  tra- 
ditionary  System. 

ith.  The  Ghedc  terms  rendered  HéU  in  the  Authorized  Ver 
sion.  Hère,  the  Revisers  hâve  conceded  mi^ch  to  the  Univer- 
salist  Exegesis  ;  although  less  than  was  demanded  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  science.  First,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  Gr.  Hades  does  not  mean  Selly  in  its  modem  sensé. 
So,  to  avoid  ail  diflBculty,  the  term  Sades  takes  its  place  in 
the  version,  while  Hdl  is  used  to  translate  the  Gr.  0-ehenna^ 
literally  the  "  Valley  of  Hinnom^"  near  Jérusalem,  which  had 
been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  place  of  punishmeiit  by  the  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  time. .  But  the  question  is  :  did  the  Jews 
apply  tliis  type,  at  that  epoch,  with  référence  to  the  life  after 
death  ?  for  the  term  HeU  is  assumed  to  be  so  applied.  It  was 
a  maxim  of  the  Talmud,  that  there  was  no  Q-ehenna  after 
death  ;  Thus  :  "  There  is  no  Q-éhenna  in  tiie  future  world.'* 
(Talmud, -Aftoda  Zara  iii,4.)  Are  the  Réviser^  îastified,  then, 
in  rendering  â^e^enna  by  BéU  in  the  modem  sensé  of  the  latter? 
We  think  not.^e 

M  There  is,  in  faot,  no  proof  thst,  in  onr  Sayionr's  time,  or  daring  the  Apostolio 
âge,  Qeheima  was  taken  as  a  type  of  panishment  after  death.  The  Revisers  bave 
taken  groand  bere  which  U  destined  to  be,  if  it  is  not  abready,  fuUy  demonstrated  at 
entmeons. 
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But  bave  tbe  BevisérB  sEffioteat  reason  for  the  change 
tiiey  bave  made  in  1  Oor.  xr.,  S6  :  ^^  O  death,  wher«  is  thy 
nctory?  O  deatli,  where  is  thj  sling  ?  "  Hère,  the  finit  clanae 
in  aie  Oom.  Version  is  made  the  second,  and  SadeSj  ^^  Orave/' 
is  omitted  from  the  text.  Did  Paul  celebrate  no  yictorj  over 
Wides  itself  7  The  BeTÎsors  follow  hère  Laohmann,  who  is 
supported  by  MSS.  B.  O.  E.  F.  S.  etc.  Paul,  however,  quotes 
from  Hosea  xiii,  14  ;  where  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint 
bave  both  death  and  Sables  or  Sheol  ;  although  ^^  victory  **  iê 
connected  with  "  death,"  and  the  "  sting  "  wîth  "  Hades,**  in 
both  the  Hebrew  aud  Oreek  texts.  It  b  obrious  that  Sheol  m 
the  Heb.  and  Bàdes  in  the  Lxx.,  were  original  ;  and  thus 
that  Hades  should  appear  in  Panl's  quotation.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  Olshausen,  very  properly,  we  tiiink,  retains  the 
oommon  reading. 

5^.  Cf  the  rendermg  of  ctwvtoç  emd  itê  modifid  formé,  we 
can  hardly  object  to  the  New  Version.  It  takes  the  word 
"  etemal  "  for  its  équivalent,  resenring  "  everlasting  "  for 
the  Qr.  atdtoç.  For  the  first  term,  unless  we  anglicise  it  and 
transfer  it,  like  Hades,  to  the  English  text,  no  better  disposi- 
tion perhaps,  can  be  made.  Yet  a  Uteral  translation  ag&-^ 
lasting  should  go  into  the  margin  for  the  same  reason  that 
âge  for  oMÎf  is  put  in  the  margin.  * 

Before  concluding  the  présent  review,  it  seems  désirable  to 
note  the  new  version  of  certain  iudividual  texts,  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  final  destiny  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
unusual  with  biblical  critics,  in  dealing  with  variations  in 
texts  having  a  doctrinal  import,  to  take  into  account,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  early  controversies,  in  corrupting  the  XJreek 
original  ;  more  especially  the  Trinitarian  Controversy.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  believe  some  account  should  be  taken  of 
the  controversies  respect!  ng  the  question  of  the  final  salvation 
of  ail  men.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  first  centuries,  this  doc- 
trine prevailed  extensively  in  tlie  church,  and  especially 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  of  that  period.  In 
later  times,  however,  amid  the  increase  of  corruption  and 
ignorance,  this  dogma  disappeared  from  the  Church  Records» 
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There  is  no  doabt  tiiat  influenoos  har^  been  at  work^  during 
many  centuries  of  the  Ohuroh,  tending  to  introduce  eertain 
modifications  of  the  original  text,  in  tiiose  passages  strongly 
fiivoring  Universalistic  views.  We  say  that  tiie  ooiiscientious 
critic  maj  well  take  into  aocouut,  such  influences^  where 
yariations  in  the  reading  of  such  passages  occurs.  But  we 
proceed  with  our  examination  of  some  of  tbose  texts. 

The  passage  Bom.  iii,  22,  23,  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Be- 
visera:  ^^Even  the  righteousness  of  GkKl  through  faith  in 
Jésus  Ohrist,  imto  aU  them  that  helieve;  for  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion ;  for  ail  hâve  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Hère,  wù  im  nanaç  <<  and  upon  ail  "  (them  that  believe)  has 
been  omitted  from  the  text,  and  thence  from  tlie  translation. 
It  is  upon  this  phrase  in  fact,  that  Dr.  Schaff  remarks,  aa 
before  noticed  :  ^^  This  inust,  of  course,  not  be  underêtood  in  a 
Uhiversalist  sensé  *^  (inhe).  It  is  just  such  instances  as 
this,  in  our  view,  where  the  impartial  critic  should  take  into 
account  the  influences  that  may  hâve  beou  brought  to  bear, 
to  give  rise  to  a  variation  of  reading.  The  longer  reading 
hère  is  snpported  by  the  ^'  textus  reeeptus  iîSS,  D.  F.  K.  L. 
K^,  Syr.  Vulg.  ;  but  omitted  by  k^  A.  B.  C,  Griesbacli,  Lach- 
mann,  Alford  brackets  it."  WefoUow  hère  Schaff.  But  Mill 
retains  the  fuU  reading,  citiug  Oriesbach  as  retaining  it  aiso  ; 
while  Hahn  retains  it,  merely  citing  Lachmann  as  omitting 
it  ;  and  Knapp  takes  no  note  of  tlie  variation  ;  the  same 
being  the  case  with  Olshausen  and  Lange.  Tho  exterual 
authority,  theu,  fairly  vindicates  the  common  reading.  But 
the  internai  évidence  is-more  décisive.  Between  what,  or  in 
what  is  there  "  no  distinction  "  hère  î  Oertainly,  we  do  not 
need  to  be  told  tliat  there  is  ^^  no  distinction,"  between  ^'  them 
that  believe  !  "  The  fact  is,  that  the  longer  reading  is  de- 
manded  to  make  sensé,  and  especially  for  the  Apostles'  argu- 
ment. The  ^^  distinction  "  denied  hère  is  between  those 
^^  unto  ail,"  and  those  '^  upon  ail  them  that  believe."  There 
is  no  distinction  between  them,  for  the  reason  that  absolutely 
ail  hâve  sinned  and  corne  short  of  God's  glory  ;  yet  being 
justified  freely  through  Christ. 
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A  passage  olosely  related  in  doctrine  to  the  foregoing  is 
Bom.  xi,  32  :  ^<  For  God  hath  côncluded  them  ail  in  unbelief, 
tbat  be  migbt  bave  mercy  upon  ail/'  wbicb  tbe  Bevisers 
cbange  thus  :  "  For  Qod  batb  shut  up  ail  unto  disobëdience," 
etc.  Tbe  verb  rendered  **  sbut  up,"  instead  of  "  côncluded,'' 
means  simply  ^<  to  inclose,"  like  fisbes  in  a  net  ;  Tbus  Lu.  v, 
6  :  "  Tliey  indosed  a  great  multitude  of  fisbes."  To  render 
"  sbut  up,"  bere,  would  be  likely  to  mislead.  In  Ro.  ii,  82, 
tbe  meaning  obviously  is  "  to  inclvde  tbem  ail  "  under  one 
category,  or  class  ;  namely,  unbelievers.  On  tbe  rendering 
**  disobëdience  "  it  may  be  said  tbat  tbe  primary  idea  of  tbe 
Greek  is  tbat  of  a  mental  act  ;  a  refusai  to  be  persuaded  ; 
literally,  "  a  disbelîef  ;  "  wbile  "  disobëdience  "  is  a  secondary 
meaning.27  Witb  tbe  simple  cbange  of  "  côncluded  "  to  "  in- 
cluded,"  tben,  tbe  Common  Version  of  tbe  passage  is  préfér- 
able. 

The  correspoiiding  text  is  Qal.  iii,  22,  wbicb  is  tbus  treated  : 
"  Howbeit  the  Scripture  batb  sbut  up  ail  things  under  sin, 
tliat  the  promise  by  faith,"  etc.  We  bave  bere  tbe  same 
original  and  tbe  same  rendering,  "Shut  up."  This  is  too 
idiomatic  ;  no  one  gets  a  elear  idea  from  it,  taken  alone^wbile 
"  included  "  wbicb  is  equally  correct,  is  readily  understood. 
The  phrase  "  ail  things  "  (ta  nasta)  is  correct  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing can  be  only  those,  and  ail  those  liable  to  sin  ;  or  ail  men* 

The  three  passages  above  noticed  are  closely  related  ;  tbey 
define  the  primary  state  and  condition,  on  wbicb  the  scheme 
of  salvation  through  Christ  is  based.  It  is  a  condition  or 
state,  under  wbicb  ail  men  absolutely  are  included,  in  order 
tbat  God,  wîthout  partiality,  may  bave  mercy  upon  and  save 
ail,  without  distinction.  Belief  as  a  condition  is  wholly  sec- 
ondary to  this,  and  not  an  eflFect  of  it.^ 

We  turn  now  briefly  to  the  6th  chapter  of  Bomans,  to  see 

^  See  Robinson  and  Greenlief.  Gr.  Lex.  N.  T.  under  anudeùi,  **Not  to  be  per- 
raaded;  to  refuse  belief,  disbelieTe,'*  then  :  **  to  refuse  obédience  through  unbeHef.** 

^  the  doctrine  of  the  tliree  texts  notioed  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Pauline  sysUmi 
and  the  emendation  proposed  in  Ro.  iii,  22,  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  System.  On  this 
point,  see  Langeas  Introd.  to  Romans,  p.p.  89, 42,  144,  where  the  signiflcance  of  the 
expression,  **  for  there  is  no  difiereace,''  (Ro.  Hi,  22),  is  fully  appreciated. 
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what  ibe  Bevisers  hâve  made  of  it.  The  firsi  verse  is  thas 
rendered :  ^^Being  therefore  justified  hy  faith,  let  us  hâve 
peace  with  Qod  through  our  Lord  Jésus  Christ."  The  îtidîc- 
tive  ^of<«',  *>  we  hâve,"  is  chauged  to  the  subjunctive  and 
hortative  sx^>¥^ "let  us  bave,"  on  the  authoritj  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  MSS.  and>  other  ancient  souroes  ;  yet  against  the 
opinions  of  far  tlie  greaier  number  of  modem  critics.  Lange 
and  bis  Amer,  éditer  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  common 
reading^  Vhile  Olshausen  and  tbose  before  him  4ake  no  notice 
of  the  variation*  As  Dr.  Biddle  (Lange  in  loeS}  remarks  : 
^^  The  hortatory  meaning  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  context." 
This  peace  with  Qod  is  evidentlj  the  effect  of  justification 
through  Christ,  not  of  our  voluntarj  eflFort.  Tliere  is  evi- 
dently  a  prédisposition  throughout,  on  the  part  of  the  Revi- 
sers,  to  make  everjthing  respecting  salyation  conditional  on 
the  part  of  man  ;  and  a  variation  suiting  this  notion  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  adopted  into  the  text.  They  never  grasp  the  deeper 
thought  of  Paul's  Epistlos,  namely  :  that.fialvatiou  is  the  ob- 
ject  of  belief,  thevery  fact  oSered  to  the  belief  ;  nor  that  sal- 
vation  is  the  effect  of  belief. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  new  version  of  Rom.  viii,  19-23  : 
"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  création,"  etc.  The  Re- 
visers  are  consistent  in  rendering  the  Gr»  n  wti<stç  by  "  créa 
tion  "  throughout  the  passage.  But  they  hâve  given  a 
différent,  a  contingent  sensé  to  the  whole  paragraph,  by  a 
slight  modification  in  the  connectioa  of  the  20th,  and  21st, 
verses,  thus  :  *'  For  the  création  \ïras  subjected  to  vanity,  not 
of  Us  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  Him  wbo  subjected  i^,  in  hope 
that  the. création  itself  also  shall  be  delivered,"  etc.  Hère,  a 
comma  is  placed  helove  in  èknidi^  "in. hope,"  which  is  then 
attached  to  the  21st,  or  foUowjng  verse,  instead  of  to  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  common  version  of  the  21st  verse  is  positive, 
thus  :  "  Because  (pti)  the  créature  (création)  itself,  also, 
shall  be  delivered,"  etc.  This  word  o%i  \s  a  causal  as  well  as 
démonstrative  coiyunction.  As  will  be  seen,  between  the  old 
and  new  versions,  the  positive  Universalism  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  effectually  obscured.    Our  own  idea  of  the  original 
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oannot  be  betterezpresaed  tliaa  in  th0  foUowiaff  :  ^'  For  (jaçi) 
tbe  création  was  subjected  io  yanity,  not  willing^y,  but  bjf  (àia) 
him  who  subjected  it  in  hope  ;  far  (ô'ti)  the  création  itaelf^ 
idso,  shall  be  delivered/'  etc.  The  simple  partide,  d*à,  does 
not  refer  to  the  reason  of  subjecting  it,  but  to  him  by  whom  it 
was  doue.  The  connective,  ou^  is  often  rendered  ^^  for  "  in 
tbe  sensé  of  becaiise,  and  it  is  properly  so  rendered  in  this 
place. 

Allusion  has  been  made  before  to  1  Cor.  xy,  bftt  other 
points  require  brief  notice.  The  Bevisers  translate  the  20th 
verse  as  foilows  :  ^^  But  now  hath  Ohrist  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  are  culeep  ;  ''  instead  of 
"  them  that  «iqt>e,"  of  the  Com.  Version.  But  the  Qr,  tAw 
xênoê(itj(up(op^  is  a  perfect  participle,  invoWing  the  notion  ofpa$t 
time  instead  of  the  présent.  So  the  Syriac  has  ^*  them  that 
slept^^^  and  other  versions  generally.  The  revised  translation 
sttits  the  notion  of  a  future  gênerai  résurrection  ;  but  this  is 
not  Paul's  doctrine.  Âgain,  the  26th  verse:  ^^The  la^t 
enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  (c.  v<  destroifed)  is  death." 
The  Com.  Version  puts  the  words  that  and  iê  in  italics,  as  not 
being  in  the  original,  but  supplied  in  translating.  The  Be- 
visors  give  us  no  such  intimations.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
grouud  for  the  use  of  either,  exoept  the  prevailing  System  of 
belief.  The  Gr,  Text  is  :  "^Eaxazoç  èxâgog  ^uxxaçymai  6  Oa»axoç  ; 
'^  Tlie  last  enemy  shall  be  abolished  ; — even  death  "  or  ^'  The 
death."  Death,  hère  is  personified,  as  the  king  of  Hades.* 
The  verb  hère  is  déclarative,  with  no  subjunctive  sensé  ;  thus 
Doddridge  pai-aphrases  the  whole  :  ^^  The  very  last  enemj/j 
(even)  death^  shall  be  deposed  and  destroyed."  The  term 
eaxatoç  meaus  "  the  laet^  the  uttermoet^  leaving  no  other,  noth- 
ing  remaining.  Hère,  too,  the  New  Version,  as  well  as  the 
Old,  accommodâtes  the  translation  to  the  traditionary  system 
of  interprétation. 

But  we  hâve  already  exceeded  the  proper  limita  of  the 
présent  paper,  although  another  of  the  same  length  might 

«  See  Robinson  Gr.  Lex.  N.  T.  Sab.  dipçttOÇy  d*  pœtlo,  ô  davaxoç,  personified 
detUh,  M  the  king  of  hadet." 
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well  be  oocupied  with  oritioisms  of  indindaal  passages  of  th0 
diaracter  just  noticed.  On  tiie  whole,  then,  wbile  there  is 
muoh,  verj^muoh  of  the  highest  value  in  this  New  Version, 
it  is,  especially  as  a  translation^  of  uneqnal  merit,  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  the  current  theologtcal  System,  upon 
tbe  minds  of  the  Revisers,  an  influence  which  we  are  willing 
to  believe  was  whoUy  unconscious  on  their  part,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that,  for  accuracy,  the  Bevised  Version  would  hâve 
been  tolerably  satisfactory  throughout  ;  altliough  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  style,  and  other  minor  qualities,  more  or  less  complaint 
may  justly  be  made.  As  it  is,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
best  possible  translation,  nor  can  Universalist  critics  regard  it 
in  any  sensé  as  a  finality. 


Article  XXVIII. 
Beligian  vs.   Modem  Doubt.  :    Tha    Unknowable. 

Thb  philosophical  basis  of  modem  skeptictsm  is  what  is 
termed  in  récent  metaphysical  thought,  the  doctrine  of  the 
unknowable.  In  its  more  modem  form  and  application,  this 
doctrine  is  first  presented  by  Eant,  and  from  him  it  was  ap- 
propriated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
unconditioned.  It  is  elaborately  stated,  and  logically  applied 
to  theology  by  Dr.  Mansel,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Limits  ot 
Religious  Thought,''  written  professedly  in  the  interest  of  re- 
ligions and  theological  truth. 

Mr.  Spencer  makes  it  the  foundation  of  bis  whole  System 
of  philosophy.  He  thus  présents  it  in  his  "  First  Principles," 
which  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  axioms  that 
underlie  the  whole  superstructure. 

This  doctrine  has  received  much  brief  criticism,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  but  four  works  in  our  whole  literature  which 
bave  attempted  to  présent  anythiug  like  a  complète  review 
and  réfutation  of  tiie  doctrine,  as  held  and  applied  by  Kant^ 
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Hamilton,  Mansel  and  Spencer.  Calderwood, in  his  ^Philos- 
ophy  of  the  Infinité/'  présents  an  able,  elaborate,  and  exhanst- 
iye  review  of  the  doctrine  in  its  philosopbical;  elhioal,  theo- 
logical  and  religions  bearings.  Cousin  reviews  and  replies  to  it 
în  his  "  Psychology."  Dr.  Young  assails  it  from  the  stand- 
point  of  philosophy,  morals  and  religion,  in  a  small  work  on 
the  '*  Pinite  and  the  Infinité  ;  "  and  Prof.  Bowne,  of  the  Boston 
University,  in  his  criticism  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  "  gives  it  a  most  scathing  review  and  conclusive  re- 
ply.  Eant  attributes  to  m^n  the  power  of  reason  in  two 
différent  relations  ;  the  one  as  spéculative  reason,  the  other 
as  practical  reason,  and  the  principles  of  both  are  adopted 
and  applied  by  the  judgment.  Spéculative  reason  is  conver-' 
sant  with  what  man  can  know  ;  practical  reason  with  what 
man  ought  to  do. 

According  to  Kant,  spéculative  reason  does  not  give  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  the  Infinité  God,  but  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pressly  involves  the  impossibility  of  such  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand  he  asserts  that  the  practical  reason  "  gives  to  man 
the  récognition  of  God  as  a  necessary  postulate  of  proper 
moral  action."  Reason  therefore,  according  to  Kant,  both 
dénies  to  man  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  afFords  him  a  knowledge  of  God.  On  the  one 
hand  it  expressly  afRrms  the  impossibility  of  any  conception, 
and  on  the  other,  palms  upon  man  a  certain  fiction  under  the 
name  of  a  conception  of  the  Infinité  God.  It  is  thus  taught 
that  the  human  reason  contradicts  itself,  and  therefore  de- 
stroys  its  trustworthiness  as  a  faculty  for  the  investigation  of 
truth. 

This  view  of  human  reason  sweeps  away  the  foundation  of 
ail  truth,  and  makes  ail  knowledge  impossible  ;  for  if  ail  our 
practical  knowledge  is  a  fiction,  how  can  we  trust  our  spécu- 
lative knowledge,  and  îf  the  practical  reason  deceives  us,  what 
confidence  can  we  hâve  in  the  spéculative  reason  ?  It  is  thus 
évident  that  any  philosophy  of  man's  nature  which  destroys 
the  rational  basis  of  religion,  destroys  the  rational  basis  of  ail 
truth,  and  makes  knowledge  impossible.    If  Kant  is  correct, 
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the  spéculative  and  practical  roason  mutually  cancel  each 
other  and  the  end  is  universal  skepticism.  Sir  William  Ham*> 
ilton  says  we  can  bave  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinité.  The 
reason  lie  gives  îs,  that  that  which  we  do  not  know  perfectly, 
in  ail  of  its  parts  and  relations,  we  do  not  know  at  ail.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  the  end  of  ail  human  knowledge  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  we  know  perfectly.  No  particle  of  matter,  no 
grain  of  sand,  nor  drop  of  water,  nor  blade  of  grass,  no  iu- 
sect,  bird,  fish  or  quadruped,  is  known  by  us  perfectly,  in  ail 
its  parts  and  relations  ;  so,  according  to  Hamilton's  philoso- 
phy,  we  do  not  know  anything  in  any  sensé.  He  thus  as- 
sumes without  proof,  that  ail  mystery  is  ignorance,  and  not 
partial  knowledge,  which  is  a  contradition  ;  for  that  which  we 
do  not  know  bas  to  us  no  existence,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
known  as  mysterious.  But  bis  position  involves  another  con- 
tradiction. If  ail  knowledge  of  the  Infinité  is  impossible  to 
us,  then  to  us  it  does  not  exist,  and  how  can  we  predicate  any 
thing  of  a  beihg  of  whom  we  hâve  no  knowledge  ?  This  would 
be  an  unthinkable  proposition.  To  say  that  the  Infinité  can 
not  be  known,  is  to  make  a  very  positive  affirmation  of  a  being 
who,  according  to  Hamilton's  philosophy,  bas  no  existence  to 
our  thought,  intelligence  or  reason. 

We  bave  the  word  Infinité,  and  language  is  the  expression 
of  thought,  and  not  the  expression  of  the  négation  of  thought. 
Prom  whence  did  we  dérive  the  word  without  the  thought,  if 
language  is  the  body  of  thought,  and  words  are  the  blossoms 
that  reveal  the  beauty  and  exhale  the  perfume  of  human 
thinking.  Is  language  possible  in  the  absence  of  thought,  or 
thought  possible  in  the  absence  af  ail  knowledge  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  hâve  thoughts  of  the  Infinité,  when  ail  knowledge  of 
the  Infinité  is  impossible?  We  know,  without  comprehend- 
ing  the  Infinité,  or  we  know  it  as  a  fact  without  knowing  it  as 
a  thought.  The  child  knows  the  sun  as  a  fact,  but  not  as  a 
thought.  To  know  it  as  a  thought  he  must  comprehend  ail 
that  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  fact.  This  he  cannot 
do  !    We  know  God's  existence  as  a  fact  ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
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prehend  ail  that  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  Ood.  We  know 
Gk>d,  but  we  do  not  know  him  perfectly. 

Dr.  Mansel,  in  his  ''  Limits  of  Religions  Thought,"  bases  ail 
his  reasoning  on  a  misapprehension  of  tiie  Infinité.    He  as- 
sumes ail  through  tlie  argument  presented  in  his  thesis,  diat 
Infinity  is  a  quantity  and  not  a  quality.    It  is  a  self-evident 
proposition  tbat  man  cannot  know  tbe  Infinité  as  a  quantity  ; 
because  to  know,  man  must  exist,  and  if  God  is  ail,  man  is 
nothing,  and  therefore  cannot  know  anything.    This  theory 
of  the  Infinité  as  a  quantity,  assumed  by  Dr.  Mansel  as  the 
basis  of  his  argument,  destroys  the  existence  of  the  finite,  and 
with  it  ail  finite  knowledge  of  anything  or  any  being.     Dr. 
Mansel  proves  that  finite  man  can  not  know  the  Infinité  Ood, 
by  proving  that  finite  man  does  not  exist  only  as  a  part  of  the 
Infinité  God.    Any  other  conclusion,  according  to  his  logic, 
would  in  volve  a  contradiction,  as  the  existence  of  the  finite 
implies  relation  to  the  infinité,  and  the  infinité  cannot  ex- 
ist in  relation.    Wliy  is  it  impossible  for  the  infinité  to  ex- 
ist in  relation  7    The  reply  is,  the  infinité  is  ail,  and  it  can 
not  exist  in  relation  because  there  is  nothing  to  which  it 
can  be  related.    But  if  infinity  is  a  quality  and  not  a  quan- 
tity, the  quality  of  one  being  and  not  the  quantity  of  ail  being, 
Dr.  Mansel's  whole  System  falls  to  ruin,  because  the  keystone 
from  his  logical  arch  is  removed.     This  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  finite  existence.     The  infinité  is  not  the  ail, 
but  tlie  self-existent  cause  of  ail  other  being,  and  as  such, 
must  exist  in  relation  to  it  as  its  cause,  or  it  would  not  hâve 
the  quality  of  infinity.     We  know  the  finite  exists,  and  as 
finite  had  a  beginning,  and  under  the  law  of  causation,  the 
finite  and  dépendent  can  only  exist  in  relation  to  the  infinité 
and  indépendant  as  its  producing  cause.    This  secures  the 
existence  of  the  infinité  without  destroying  the  finite,  and 
gives  us  God  and  man,  the  Creator  and  the  créature,  the 
divine  Father  and  his  human  children,  without  Dr.  Mansel's 
logical  contradictions. 

We  know  the  existence  of  the  flnite  by  consciousness,  and 
we  know  the  existence  of  the  infinité  as  a  necessary  logical 
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inference,  from  the  existence  of  the  fiuite.  This  gives  us  the 
ex'îstence  of  Qod  as  the  infinité  cause  of  ail  finite  beiug  by  the 
intuition  of  rcason,  in  connection  with  the  intuition  of  cause. 
Thèse  intuitions  lie  at  the  basis  of  ail  knowledge  and  make 
ail  science  possible.  If  they  are  trustworthy,  we  can  and  do 
know  that  God  exists,  and  there  is  a  rational  basis  for  the- 
ology  and  religion,  and  if  tliey  are  not  trustwortliy,  there  is 
no  évidence  that  the  material  universe  exists,  and  science  as  a 
rational  investigation  of  phenomena  is  impossible.  The  ex- 
istence of  material  atoms  is  as  really  an  inference  as  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  both  must  stand  as  true  because  to  man's 
reason,  tliey  are  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  universe.  But  if  reason,  the  very  fac- 
ulty  by  which  we  draw  thèse  inf^rences  from  existing  phe- 
nomena, is  unreliable,  and  as  a  resuit  God  and  religion  are 
excluded  from  the  category  ot  known  truths,  the  material 
universe  and  science  must  share  the  same  fate. 

The  intuition  of  Duty,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  ail  ethical 
and  moral  science,  becomes  the  médium  through  which  we 
reach  a  knowledge  cf  God  as  well  as  the  intuition  of  cause 
and  the  intuition  of  reason.  Duty  implies  responsibility,  re- 
sponsibility  iniplies  govcrnment,  and  government  demands 
for  its  existence  a  governor  who  is  in  authority  over  us.  The 
ethical  faculty  and  moral  émotions,  recognizing  as  they  do 
duty,  obligation,  responsibility  and  moral  law,  proclaim  the 
existence  of  God  as  a  fact  given  us  in  our  moral  conscious- 
ness  and  ethical  expérience.  God  and  man's  moral  relations 
to  him  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  will  give  a  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  in  the  moral  consciousness,  e:s:perience  and 
history  of  man.  This  being  so,  the  évidence  of  God's  exist- 
ence is  scientific,  and  it  is  as  much  a  fact  of  knowledge  as  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  explains  the  phenom- 
ena and  solves  the  problem  presented  in  the  moral  expérience 
and  history  of  the  race.  The  method  is  the  scientific  method, 
the  argument  is  an  inductive  argument,  and  the  conclusion 
the  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator  and  Father. 

The  religions  nature  of  man   présents  another  médium 
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througli  whicb  we  attain  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  central 
élément  of  inan's  religions  nature  is  the  intuition  of  the  infin- 
ité. God  is  known  by  intuition  as  well  as  by  inforence. 
'*  Religion,"  says  Max  MuUer,  **  is  the  mental  faculty  tbat 
apprebends  tbe  infinité.''  In  ail  religions,  tliere  is  a  struggle 
of  tbe  mind  to  grasp  tbe  existence,  nature,  and  relations  of 
God.  God's  existence  is  a  fact  to  man's  religions  intelli- 
gence, and  1)0  exists  as  a  person  to  man's  religions  émotions. 
Tbe  activity  of  tlie  religions  nature  brings  man  into  conscious 
relations  to  God,  as  Creator,  Fatber  and  Saviour,  and  gives 
bim  expérimental  knowledge  of  tbe  existence  and  cliaracter 
of  tbe  Infinité  Fatber  in  relation  to  bis  finite  cbildren.  Re- 
ligions expérience  is  a  fact  revealed  in  bu  man  conscionsness 
and  proved  by  buman  testimony.  It  is  a  form  of  knowledge 
of  God  and  bis  relations  to  u's,  wbicb  results  from  tlie  ftiitbful 
discliarge  of  tbe  duties  wlncb  growout  of  our  relation  to  bim. 
Religions  expérience  is  a  fact  and  must  be  accounted  for,  and 
tbe  existence  of  a  personal  God  in  living  personal  relations 
witb  man  is  tbe  only  liypotbesis  tbat  will  explain  tbe  fact  or 
give  us  a  solution  of  tlie  problem  presonted  in  tbe  pbenomena 
of  expérimental  religion.  It  is  also  an  efiect  and  must  bave  a 
producing  cause,  —  a  «piritual  effcct,  and  must  bave  a  spir- 
itual cause  ;  a  divine  eifect,  and  must  bave  a  divine  cause. 
Tbe  only  cause  adéquate  to  produce  sucb  an  effect  is  God  in 
spiritual  communion  witb  man.  God  is  thus  known  as  tbe 
cause  of  religions  expérience.  Tbis  gives  us  a  natural,  scien- 
tific,  logical,  intuitional,etbical,  ps}  cbological,  and  expérimen- 
tal basis  for  a  knowledge  of  God. 
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GENERAL     REVIEW. 


UniverscUists  of  the  M  and  4ih   Centuries  on  the  Résurrection^  tke 
Future  lÀfe^  its  Rewards  and  PunishmerUs? 

It  îs  well  kDown  what  crade  and  materialistîc  notions  were  antil 
lately  entertained  by  Christians  ot  ail  sects  regarding  the  sabjects 
named  in  the  above  title.  The  resarrection  of  the  identical  body  in 
which  we  are  living  hère  on  earth,  was  a  century  ago  almost  univer- 
sally  believed,  and  is  now  by  a  great  many  intelligent  persons  who 
find  it  difficult  to  break  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  So  the  pun- 
ishments  of  the  future  life  were  largely  such  as  coald  only  be  inflicted 
on  the  body,  and  the  metaphors  of  the  Bible  were  interpreted  accord- 
ing  to  the  letter  ;  the  fire  and  brimstone  and  smoke  were  material  ; 
the  undying  worm,  the  dragon,  the  devil  and  his  angels,  were  ail  real 
and  sabstantive,  whose  business  was  to  add  to  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  by  every  ingenious  device  possible.  And  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  were  supposed  by  multitudes  to  consist  almost  entirely  in 
singing  praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  playing  on  golden  harps,  wear- 
ing  golden  crowns,  &c.  ;  instead  of  growlh  in  kuowledge,  spiritual 
power,  and  capacity,  and  in  the  blessed  activities  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  being. 

But  ail  this  is  changed  now,  or  changing,  and  in  ail  the  churches 
the  spiritual  élément  \h  displacing  the  physical  and  material  interpré- 
tation of  thèse  doctrines.  The  résurrection  is  no  longer  of  the  body, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  that  inhabited  by  the  soûl  while  on 
earth,  but  the  new  life  of  the  soûl  itself  in  a  spiritual  body  which,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  God  giveth  it."  Future  rewards  and  future  punish- 
ments  are  spiritual,  suifed  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  new  life  — 
and  not  golden  crowns  and  harps,  and  perpétuai  songs  and  hallelu- 
jahs  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor  sulphurous  âame  and  smoke,  and  fiery 
darts  and  racks,  and  tormenting  fiends  on  the  other.  Universalists 
and  Unitarians,  science  and  philosophy,  hâve  greatly  modified  the  be- 
lief  and  teachings  of  orthodoxy  on  thèse  points,  and  the  conception  of 
the  future  life,  its  conditions,  employments  and  enjoyments,  bas  taken 
on  a  loftier  and  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  character.     In  £Etct, 

1  The  material  for  this  article  has  been  gathered  chieflj  fVom  Hagenbaoh,  Ueber- 
weg,  Neander,  Dr.  Balloa*8  Anoient  History  of  UniversaliAm,  Ante  Nioene  Librarj, 
and  back  Tolumes  of  the  Quabtbrlt.  For  Origen's  opinions  Hagenbach  and  Ueber- 
weg  dépend  mostlj  on  Bedepenning. 
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Immortalîty  itself  has  become  more  attractive  eeen  from  this  higher 
level  ;  and  fitr  more  désirable  to  those  who  seek  the  developmeot  and 
perfection  of  ail  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soûl,  and  realize  what 
a  field  for  their  exercise  there  is  in  the  uni  verse  of  worlds  which  invite 
continually  to  new  révélations  and  ever  fresh  exhibitions  of  the  Divine 
Power,  Wisdom,  Justice,  Goodness,  and  Creative  skill. 

But  the  object  of  our  présent  writing  is  not  to  set  forth  the  changes 
which  hâve  taken  place  in  the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  Chrbtians  of 
to-day,  but  to  call  attention  tp  the  views  entertained  on  thèse  ques- 
tions bj  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Fathers  of  the  earlj  Church,  and  to  show  that  to  a  large  extent 
thej  anticipated  the  opinions  of  our  times  regarding  the  moral  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  résurrection,  and  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual emplojments  of  the  future  world. 

i.  Clément  of  AlexancHa^  A.  D.  190-?20.  It  would  seem  from 
Eusebius  that  Clément  intended  to  write  a  treatise  concerning  the 
Résurrection,  neçi  avacndaecDç,  but  there  is  no  évidence  that  he  car- 
ried  out  his  intention  ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  work  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  lost  books.  In  such  of  his  writings  as  remain  to  us  he  onlj  touches 
incidentally  on  the  subject,  without  entering  into  particulars.  His 
spiritualistic  philosophy,  however,  would  necessarily  lead  him  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  Ihe  résurrection  of  the  body  in  its  common  définition  ; 
and  in  a  passage  of  the  Stromata^  iv.  5,  he  represents  future  deliver- 
ance  from  the  fetters  of  the  body  as  a  thing  ardently  desired  by  the 
wise  man,  by  every  one  who  has  corne  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
or  in  other  words,  the  enlightened  Christian,  the  true  and  perfect 
Gnostic. 

As  regards  the  activities  and  rewards  of  the  life  immortal,  they 
will  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  such  as  the  mind,  vclvç  and  the  soûl 
can  enter  into  fully:  communion  with  God,  and  growth  in  love,  holi- 
ness,  truth,  and  knowledge.  And  in  his  allusions  to  the  punishments 
of  the  wicked  he  speaks  of  a  purifying  fire,  a  fire  that  makes  wise, 
mq  iStocpQovovf,  as  the  means  by  which  the  soûl  is  to  be  separated  from 
ail  its  errors,  frailties  and  sins.  He  rejected  the  gross  materialism  so 
common  in  the  teachings  of  Tertullian  and  others  respecting  future 
punishment,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  object. 

In  the  Pedagog.  i.  8,  he  says,  *'  punishment,  in  its  opération,  is  like 
medicine  ;  it  dissolves  the  hard  heart,  purges  away  the  filth  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  reduces  the  swellings  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  thus  restor- 
ing  its  subject  to  a  sound  and  healthful  state."    This  language  shows 
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that  his  doctrine  of  punishmeDts  was  vastly  in  advance  of  the  crade 
belîefs  of  the  orthodox  less  than  a  century  ago  ;  and  aUo  that  the 
Universalbts  of  to-day  bave  made  little  improvement  in'the  choice  of 
illostratîons  respect! ng  the  methods  in  which  punishment  works  ont 
îts  ends.  Redepenning  sajs  that  Clément  taught  that  ^  Grod  contin- 
nally  seeks  ail  men,  as  the  bird  seeks  her  young  who  hâve  fallen  trom 
the  nest.  He  threatens,  îndeed,  and  punishes,  but  only  to  reform  and 
improve.  By  means  of  free  will,  at  ail  times,  hère  and  hereafter, 
noble  minds  are  lifting  themselves  up  from  ignorance  and  deep  moral 
corruption,  and  drawing  men  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  Grod  and  the 
Truth." 

ii.  Origtn^  A.D.  200-254.  This  great  scholar  and  teacher  main- 
tained  that  one  might  be  a  good  Christian  without  believing  îii  the 
résurrection  of  the  body,  provided  he  held  fast  to  the  îmmortality  of 
the  soûl.  Every  body  must  be'  adapted  to  its  surroundings.  The 
heavenly  state  demands  glorified  bodies,  likè  those  of  Moses  and  Elias. 
He  distinguishes,  however,  between  the  phénoménal  form  and  the 
proper  essence  of  the  body  which  remains  the  same  unchanged  through 
life,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  death.  The  identity  of  the  body  does 
not  réside  in  the  ever  changing  phénoménal  form,  which  may  be  com- 
pared  to  the  ever-fiowing  river,  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the 
soûl  impresses  on  the  body,  by  which  it  becomes  a  particular  person- 
ality,  différent  from  ail  others.  When  the  germ  or  essence  is  awak- 
ened  into  life  in  the  résurrection,  it  puts  on  a  nobler  form,  according 
to  the  ennobled  character  of  the  soûl,  which,  as  it  had  communicated 
its  own  peculiar  stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  so  now  it  communicates 
the  same  to  the  transfigured  or  glorified  body. 

According  to  Origen,  the  blessed,  immediately  after  death,  went  to 
Paradise,  which  he  regarded  as  an  aerial  realm,  separate  alike  from 
heaven  and  earth  ;  '  and  which,  in  fact,  was  a  place  of  instruction 
(erudttionts  locus),  a  sort  of  lecture-room  or  school  of  soûls.  As 
thèse  soûls  ^  grow  in  knowledge  and  piety,  they  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney  from  Paradise  to  higher  régions,  and  having  passed  through  vari- 
ons mansions  which  the  Scriptures  call  heavens,  they  arrive  at  last  at 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  properly  so  called."     And  even  hère  he  main- 

^  Some  of  the  Fatbers  belioved  thRt  Paradise  was  one  division  of  the  ï'nderworld, 
others  that  it  was  a  distant  and  very  beautifal  région  of  earth,  as  Irenœus,  who  sayt 
that  thoee  who  were  translated  weot  "*  to  the  Paradise  from  which  Adara  was  ez- 
pelled.'*  The  pénitent  thief  went  there.  Others  still  believed  that  Paradise  was  in 
the  apper  régions  of  air,  but  below  the  heaven  where  God  résides. 
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tains  that  there  will  be  growth,  striving  toward  greater  knowledge  and 
perfection. 

He  strongly  denounces  those  disciples  of  the  letter  who  expect  in 
the  future  life  sensnous  indulgence,  and  bodily  pleasure  and  luxury 
(voluptcUe  et  luxurta  corporù).  He  himself  believes  the  rewards  and 
enjoyments  of  heaven  to  consist  in  intelléctual  and  spiritual  activity, 
in  the  gratification  of  the  désire  for  knowledge,  knowledge  of  ail 
things,  which  God  would  not  hâve  given  us  if  He  had  not  purposed 
to  satisfy  it  In  the  future  life  we  shall  be  iiistructed  as  to  the  rea- 
sons  for  the  Priests  and  Lévites  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  for  the 
différent  orders  of  priests  ;  the  spécial  sîgnifîc^nce  of  the  jubilees  and 
the  weeks  of  years  ;  the  reasons  of  the  feasts  and  holy  days,  the  sac- 
rifices, purifications,  &c.  Then  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics  and  uat- 
ural  philosophy  we  shall  find  out  the  reasons  for  such  a  variety  of 
animais,  whether  living  in  the  air,  or  water,  or  forests,  and  why  gênera 
resuit  in  so  many  species  ;  why  certain  virtues  are  associated  with 
certain  roots  and  herbs,  and  withheld  from  others,  &c.  And  among 
other  teachings  of  God,  we  shall  be  instructed  about  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  why  one  star  is  in  this  position  and  not  another,  and  why  it 
is  such  and  such  a  distance  from  other  stars.  We  shall  also  reoeive 
distinct  information  regarding  Grod's  providential  dealings  with  men, 
and  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  desj^inies  of  our  race.  But  more 
than  ail  will  be  the  blessedness  of  a  complète  exaltation  of  the  spirit 
above  the  région  of  sensé,  and  an  intuitive  vision  of  God  Himself,  of 
His  perfection  and  glory. 

This  is  the  Future  Life  to  Origen,  thèse  its  enjoyments,  studies, 
activities  and  glories  ;  and  they  stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  crass 
and  sensuous  views  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  in  eqnally 
sharp  contrast  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
common  belief  of  the  people,  not  more  than  a  century  ago.  We  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  Origen  on  this  point.  We  never  had  any  great 
désire  for  a  heaven  in  which  -the  only  employment  is  to  sing  psalms 
and  play  on  golden  harps  thr|»ugh  ail  eternity;  while  the  boundless 
and  magnificent  universe,  fiaming  through  ail  its  abysses  with  suns 
and  constellations  reflecting  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
are  ail  unvisited,  unknown,  and  unstudied.  We  hâve  always  felt  that 
hère  was  the  true  heaven,  true  enjoyment  and  blessedness,  in  search- 
ing  into  the  mysteries  of  création,  beholding  the  power  and  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  as  displayed  in  the  endless  variety  of  his 
worlds  ;  and  in  familiar  converse  with  the  manifold  orders  and  ran 
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of  ÎDtellectual  beings,  who  inbabit  the  countless  orbe  tbat  light  up  our 
eveLÎng  skies.  This  îs  tbe  most  acceptable  praise  we  cao  offer  to 
Grod  ;  tbis  is  worsbîp  in  spirit  and  with  tbe  understandîng  also  ;  tbîs 
îs  true  growtb  in  tbe  knowledge  of  God  and.  of  Hîs  glori3U8  perfec- 
tions made  visible  in  His  works,  as  well  as  in  tbe  plan  of  rédemption 
tbrougb  Cbrist 

Of  course  Origen,  entertaining  tbese  spiritual  views  respecting  the 
life  to  corne,  would  reject  tbe  lîteralism  and  materialism  of  sucb  as 
Tertullian  and  bis  followers  respecting  tbe  punisbments  of  bell.  He 
believed  tbat  tbe  condemnation  of  tbe  wicked  consisted  in  séparation 
from  God,  remorse  of  conscience,  &c.  "  The  eternal  fire  is  not  a  ma- 
terial  fire  kindled  by  another,  but  tbe  combustible  materials  are  our 
flins  coming  up  before  tbe  conscience.  The  fire  of  bell  resembles  tbe 
fire  of  our  passions  in  tbis  world.  The  séparation  of  the  soûl  from 
God  may  be  compared  with  tbe  pain  wbich  we  sbould  suifer  if  ail  tbe 
members  of  tbe  body  were  to  be  torn  out  of  joint."  Tbe  **onter 
•darkness  "  is  not  a  place  devoid  of  light,  but  a  state  of  ignorance. 
Tbe  design  of  ail  tbese  punisbments  is  médicinal  or  educational,  aim- 
iug  at,  and  finally  accomplishing  obédience,  reformation  and  salvation. 

iii.  Gregory  Nyssen^  A.D.  370-394.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa, 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  Origen,  and  sympathized  with  most  of  bis 
leading  doctrines.  On  tbe  subject  of  the  résurrection  he  went  beyond 
liis  màster  in  tbe  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and  results  of 
tbis  momentous  event  in  tbe  soul's  development  and  progress.  He 
^eems  to  regard  it  as  chiefly  affecting  tbe  soûl,  rather  than  the  body  ; 
tbougb  tbe  last  is  to  share  in  the  blessed  change.  According  to 
Hagenbach,  be,  with  Gregory  of  Naziansum  and  Basil  the  Great,  ail 
warm  admirers  of  Origen,  rested  belief  in  immortality  principally  on 
tbe  fact  tbat  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  there- 
fore  deriving  an  immortal  nature  directly  from  God.  Tbe  body  is 
transient  and  perisbable,  but  tbe  soûl  is  tbe  breatb  of  tbe  Almigbty, 
itnd  tberefore  eternal. 

In  bis  ^  Dialogue  on  tbe  Soûl  and  tbe  Résurrection,"  speaking  of 
tbe  punishment  of  tbe  wicked,  Gregory  teacbes  the  purification  of  ail 
soûls,  tbougb  some  may  bave  to  undergo  long  and  ^  painful  purging 
from  ail  their  împurities."  Wben  the  process  of  purification  is  com- 
pleted,  then  tbe  better  attributes  and  qualities  of  tbe  soûl  will  àppear 
— '^Mmperisbability,  life,  bonor,  grâce,  glory,  power,  and  in  short  ail 
tbat  belongs  to  human  nature  as  the  image  of  divinity."  In  fact,  he 
•calls  this  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  purification  anastastSy  or  the 
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resarrection  ;  or,  as  Uaberweg  phrases  it,  '*  In  thîs  sensé  the  resar- 
rection  is  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  original  state,  as  Gregory  oflen 
defines  it  —  àvàaracig  è<ntr  ^  eig  to  dçxaïov  r^g  govdeooç  lyfcoÔr 
tmoxcncunaaiç.  It  is  clear  enough  from  this  language  of  Gregory  that, 
Dotwithstanding  his  notions  regarding  the  raising  of  the  bodj,  he  be- 
lieved  the  Résurrection  to  be  moral  and  spiritual  in  its  action  and 
influence,  working  in  the  soûl  such  a  complète  renewal  as  to  restore 
within  it  the  divine  likeness  in  which  it  was  creatèd,  without  spot  or 
blemish  ;  or  as  Paul  expresses  it,  "  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  •  We 
doubt  if  the  Universalists  of  to-day  hâve  improved  upon  this  theory,  or 
in  any  way  more  truly  apprehended  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Résurrection. 

Respecting  the  blessedneas  of  heaven,  Gregoty  does  not  differ  mucb 
from  the  other  Universalists  of  the  early  Church.  It  will  consist  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  especially  of  the  Trinîty,  and  the  béa- 
tifie vision  aud  contemplation  of  the  Godhead,  and  doser  union  with 
it  ;  in  the  perfect  peace  of  the  soûl,  intercourse  with  other  blessed 
spirits,  and  in  an  exalted  appréciation  of  ail  that  is  good  and  beautiful. 
He  held  to  différent  degrees  of  happiness  apportioned  to  the  différent 
merits  of  the  life  on  earth. 

He  believed,  also,  with  Augustine,  in  degrees  of  punishmeut  accord- 
ing  with  the  degrees  of  guilt  and  wickedness  ;  but  he  répudiâtes  ail 
sensuous  and  material  notions  regarding  thèse  punishments.  The  flre 
of  hell,  and  the  undying  worm  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  literal  or 
material,  but  as  figures  or  metaphors  descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  con- 
science, and  the  anguish  of  the  soûl  separated  from  God.  Ail  evil 
and  suffering,  however,  must  flnally  come  to  an  end,  for,  since  the 
nature  of  sin  is  such  that  it  cannot  live  without  a  corrupt  motive,  when 
the  soûl  is  finally  purîfied  and  purged  of  ail  evil  desires  and  motives, 
then  sin  must  necessarily  cease  to  exist,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon, 
and  holiness,  goodness,  and  happiness  will  alone  remain. 

Passing  over  several  other  Universalists  of  this  period,  whose  views 
were  shaped  mostly  by  the  teachings  and  Scriptural  interprétations  of 
Clément  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we  pass  to  one  of  the  Antiochian 
School  of  Universalists,  though  belonging  to  the  ôth  century. 

iv.    Théodore,  A.D.  420-457,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  in   Syria,  pro- 

nounced  by  Mosheim  and  Murdoch  to  hâve  been  ^  éloquent,  schol- 

arly,  skilled  in  every  branch  of  theological  leaming,"  "  elevated  in  his- 

9  Hagenbach  reports  Titas  Bishop  of  Bostra,  who  also  was  a  Universalist,  as  teaoh* 
ing  a  still  *'  more  refined  doctrine'*  of  the  résurrection,  but  gives  no  particnlars. 
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vîews  and  feelîngs,  generous,  sjmpathetîc,  and  ardentlj  pious."  Dr. 
Cône  qaotes  him  as  saying, 

'*  Christ  taught  that  '  he  woald  free  from  the  power  of  de;ith  not 
onlj  his  own  body,  but  at  the  same  time  the  entire  human  nature 
(pasan  ton  anthràpôn  ten  phtinn),*  and  adds,  *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  ail  men  unto  me,  for  I  will  not  suffer  what 
I  hâve  undertakeu,  to  raise  the  body  ordy^  but  I  will  fuUy  accomplish 
the  résurrection  of  ail  men.'  The  blessed  Paul  also  speaks  to  the  same 
eflTect,  writing  to  the  Colossians,  and  tkrough  them  to  ail  men  ;  *  And 
jou  being  dead  in  your  sins  hath  be  quickened  together  with  bimself, 
having  forgiven  you  ali  trespasses/  &c.  From  this  we  learn  that  be 
quickened  together  with  himself  the  entire  nature  of  men" 

I  From  the  peculîar  language  employed  by  Théodore  in  this  extract, 
it  is  plain  that  he  believed  Christ's  teaching  of  the  résurrection  meant 
something  more  and  greater  than  the  raising  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
entire  nature  of  man  that  is  to  be  raised,  or  resurrected,  into  the 
higher  life,  into  the  heavenly  image,  into  the  spiritual  perfectness  of 
the  immortal.  He  repeats  and  insists  on  the  phrase  *'  nature  of  man," 
when  treating  of  the  Résurrection.  Commenting  on  Eph.  i.  10,  he 
says,  "  For  through  the  dispensalion  and  incarnation  of  Christ,  the 
nature  of  men  arises  "  (antstatai)  or  shares  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
résurrection,  puts  on  incorrup^ion  and  glory.  Indeed,  as  with  others, 
his  ideas  of  universal  rédemption  are  so  încorporated  with  his  theory 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  and  effects  of  the  universal  Rés- 
urrection, that  they  can  hardly  be  treated  separâtely,  or  kept  apart  as 
two  independent  subjects. 

Of  course  after  this  spiritualistic  view  of  the  process  and  results  of 
the  Résurrection  on  the  sou!  of  man,  it  is  needless  to  show  that  his 
views  of  the  kind  of  heavenly  employments  and  happiness  in  which 
the  blessed  will  share,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishments  endnred  by 
the  wicked,  must  also  be  spiritual  in  their  character,  intellectual, 
moral,  educational. 

And  now  going  back  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  let  us 
call  in  another  witness,  who  was  probably  a  Unîversalist  ;  at  any  rate 
hc  talks  of  the  punishment  of  sin  as  a  **  discipline  "  to  which  man  is 
subjected  **  that  he  might  subsequently  be  restored." 

V.  TheophUuê^  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.D.  180.  He  seems  to  bave 
entertained  views  similar  to  those  of  Théodore  touching  the  moral 
and  spiritual  change  wrought  by  the  Résurrection.     He  says, 
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"  Grod  showed  great  kindness  to  man  in  that  He  did  not  suffer  him 
to  remain  forever  in  sin  ;  but  as  a  kind  of  punisbment  cast  him  out 
of  paradise,  in  order  that,  baving  expiated  the  sin  by  punisbment, 
witbin  an  appointed  time,  and  baving  been  disciplined,  he  might  after- 
ward  be  restored.  Wherefore  man,  an  mystically  made  known  in 
Genesis,  was  formed  in  tbis  world  to  be  twice  placed  in  Paradise,  and 
80  it  was  fulfilled  once  wben  be  was  placed  tbere,  and  tbe  otber  will 
be  fulfilled  after  tbe  résurrection  and  judgraent.  For  just  as  a  vessel 
wbicb,  after  it  bas  been  made,  bas  some  flaw  in  it,  and  so  is  remade 
or  remodelled,  that  it  may  become  new  and  right,  so  it  is  witb  man  by 
deatb.  In  some  way  or  otber  be  is  broken  up  (by  deatb),  that  be  may 
corne  fortb  in  the  résurrection  wbole,  I  mean  spotless,  and  righteouSy 
and  immortal^"  * 

If  tbe  résurrection  makes  man  spotless,  pure,  righteous,  it  is  more 
tban  a  raising  of  tbe  body  ;  it  is  sometbing  which  acts  on  tbe  moral 
nature,  on  tbe  soûl  ;  it  is  an  anastasisy  a  raising  up,  a  spiritual  exalta- 
tion of  tbe  wbole  man  into  tbe  "  image  of  the  heavenly,"  as  the  Saviour 
bimself  witnesses,  when  he  says,  we  "are  children  of  God.  being  (be- 
cause)  children  of  the  résurrection,"  i,  e.,  the  Résurrection  brings  us 
into  the  likeness  of  God  ;  and  therefore  works  in  us  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual change  équivalent  to  the  New  Birth. 

How  différent  thèse  views  from  those  of  the  orthodox  party  so 
oalled,  most  of  whom  believed  in  the  literal  résurrection  of  the  very 
same  body  possessed  by  man  on  earth.  Justin  Martyr  beld  the  doc- 
trine so  literally  as  to  maiutain  even  that  cripples  would  be  raised  as 
cripples,  though  restored  a  moment  after  by  Christ.  Jérôme  carried 
îts  application  to  the  hair,  teeth,  &c  ;  and  proved  it  by  saying  that  it 
must  be  so,  for  otherwise  there  could  be  no  "  gnashing  of  teeth  "  by 
tbe  damned  in  bel!,  which  the  Scriptures  afiîrmed  !  Substantially 
thèse  views  were  beld  by  Athen agoras,  Cyprian,  Prudentius,  and  otb- 
«rs.     They  are  truly  of  tbe  earth.  and  earthy. 

On  tbe  otber  hand,  the   Gnostics  rejected  the  dogma  of  a  bodily 

*  There  is  a  lingalar  correspondence  between  the  above  qaotation  and  the  following 
from  Irenœus,  a  contemporary  of  Theophilus.  Irenaeus  says,  "  God  ejected  Adam 
from  Paradise,  and  removed  him  far  from  the  wood  (tree)  of  life,  in  compassion  for 
bim,  that  he  might  not  remain  forever  a  transgressor,  and  that  the  sin  in  which  he  was 
involved  might  not  be  everlasting,  nor  be  evil  interminable  and  incurable.  He  pre- 
vented  further  transgression  by  t|ie  interposition  of  death,  and  by  making  sin  to  ceaae 
tbrough  the  termination  that  He  imposes  on  it  by  the  dissolution  of  the  flesh  whtch 
takes  place  on  this  earth—  that  man  ceasing  to  live  to  sin,  and  dying  to  it,  might  be- 
gin  to  live  to  God."  Contra  Hfieres.  iii  cited  in  Huidekoper's  .**  Underworld.'*  Thi$ 
•tarts  some  cnrious  questions  as  to  the  ground  faith  of  Irenœua,  notwithstanding  hit 
talk  about  *'inextinguishableandetemal  fire,"  which  some  regard  as  proof  of  bis  be- 
Jief  in  endless  punisbment. 
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résurrection,  and  though  called  heretics,  were  on  this  point,  as  on  uni- 
versal  restoration  and  some  others,  nearer  the  truth  than  the  orthodox 
themselves.  They  believed  in  the  résurrection  of  the  sonl,  though 
often  aecused  of  denying  the  resttri*ection  altogether  because  thej 
denied  that  of  the  bodj.  Their  philosophj  that  evil  origiuated  in 
matter,  led  them  to  shrink  from  a  reunion  of  the  body  with  the  soûl 
in  the  future  life.  Apelles  maintained  that  the  work  of  Christ  was 
wholly  in  référence  to  the  soûl,  and  had  nothîng  to  do  with  raising 
the  body.  The  Gnostics  generally,  Carpocratians,  Basilidians,  Val- 
entinians,  &c.,  believed  in  the  final  restoration.  They  rejected  the 
dogma  of  the  Intermediate  State,  and  taught  that  the  spiritually 
minded,  or  the  soûl  of  the  perfect  Gnostic,  would,  as  soon  as  freed 
from  the  body  by  death,  and  from  evil  by  the  perfection  of  its  knowl- 
edge  (gnosis)y  ascend  to  the  heavenly  Pleroma,  and  dwell  fore  ver  in 
the  présence  of  the  Father.  Soûls  that  were  sinful,  and  those  that 
had  not  attaiiied  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  Gnostic,  would 
hâve  to  pass  through  more  or  less  transmigrations,  till  they  were  suffi- 
ciently  purified  to  wiiig  their  way  tô  the  celestial  realms,  or  to  be 
exalted  to  the  Pleroma. 

The  Cave  of  Machpeîah. 

In  his  book,  '<  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,**  noticed  in  thèse  pages 
some  time  ago,  Président  Bartlett  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Hebron,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  some  years  older  than  Zoan  of  Egypt  ;  and  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Haram,  the  building  which  without 
doubt,  if  Jewish,.Mohammedan  and  Christian  tradition  can  be  trusted, 
and  the  conclusions  of  those  best  qualified  by  their  careful  investiga- 
tions to  judge  in  the  matter,  is  built  over  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Machpeîah,  which  Abraham  bought  of  **  the  children  of  Heth  "  for 
a  burial  place,  paying  therefor  "four  hnndred  shekels  of  silvcr,  cur- 
rent  money  with  the  merchant"  Gen.  xxiii.  Hère  were  buried 
Abraham,  Isaac,  ând  Jacob,  with  their  wives,  Sarah,  Rebecca  and 
Leah.  / 

At  what  time,  in  the  centuries  following,  the  splendid  structure  was 
erected  over  it,  history  does  not  inform  us,  but  some  portions  of  it 
are  certainly  very  ancient,  probably  superior  in  âge  to  anything 
remaining  in  Palestine."  A  very  good  picture  of  its  présent  appear- 
ance  may  be  seen  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
building  200  feet  by  115,  its  wall  from  50  to  60  teet  high,  without 
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Windows,  aod  with  onlj  two  small  entrances.  Some  of  the  atones 
composing  it  are  thirty-eight  feet  in  lengtb,  smooth  and  poHshed  ;  and 
in  size  are  matched  onl j  bj  those  discovered,  bj  tbe  late  excavations, 
as  part  of  tbe  substructure  of  tbe  Temple  at  Jérusalem.  Says  Prési- 
dent Rartlett, 

"  Tbere  seeras  to  be  no  valid  reason  to  question  the  conclusion  of 
Robinson,  that  *the  remarkable  external  structure  of  tbe  Haram  la 
indeed  tbe  work  of  Jewisb  bands,  erected  long,  long  before  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  nation,  around  tbe  sepulcbre  ot  tbeir  revered  progenitors, 
tbe  "  Friend  of  God  "  and  bis  descendants  ;  or  tbe  still  more  distinct 
persuasion  of  Tristram,  tbat  it  is  '  tbe  one  remaining  work  of  tbe  Royal 
Solomon,  or  perbaps  of  bis  greater  fatber  '  ;  confirmed  by  Stanley,  wbo 
bad  tbe  rare  privilège  of  visiting  tbe  interior,  and  wbo  is  convinced 
tbat,  witbin  tbe  Mussulman  mosque,  '  witbin  tbe  Cbristian  cburch, 
witbin  tbe  massive  stone  enclosure  built  by  tbe  kings  of  Judab,  is  be- 
yond  any  reasoiiable  questioning  tbe  last  resting-place  '  of  tbe  '  great 
patriarchal  family.* 

"  No  molestatation  was  ofTered  us  as,  witb  our  Jewisb  guide,  we 
approacbed  tbe  vénérable  place.  Times  were  cbanged  since  Seetzen, 
though  outside  of  the  city,  was  struck  by  a  spent  stone  from  an  un- 
knowu  band  ;  and  even  wben  Robinson  was  warned  to  desist,  as  be 
was  measuring  a  line  parallel  to  tbe  wall  of  tbe  enclosure.  Still,  the 
entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  bis  company,  in  1862,  remains 
thus  far  fruitless  of  privilèges  to  any  other  Cbristians.  We  were 
quietly  permitted  to  approacb  quite  near  tbe  entrance  of  the  long  line 
of  enclosed  stairway  tbat  conducts  to  tbe  interior,  so  tbat  we  stood 
directly  under  tbe  vénérable  walls  and  examined  its  almost  polisbed 
stones.  But  once,  as  we  turned  toward  tbe  entrance,  we  were  saluted 
by  a  loud  sbout  of  *  Yellab  !  '  from  a  crowd  of  Mohammedan  boys. 

"  We  then  went  around  tbe  building  on  tbe  bill-side  east,  immedi- 
ately  above,  wbere  we  could  in  some  degree  look  down  upon  it.  But 
we  could  only  roentally  assign  tbe  localities  witbin  wbere  sleep  the 
great  patriarchs  —  Abraham,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  tbe  middle, 
Jacob  on  our  rigbt,  and  Isaac  on  the  left.  In  a  second  line,  parallel 
to  tbose  of  their  husbands,  are  shown  tbe  shrines  of  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
and  Leah.  Thèse  are  ail  in  an  inner  building,  now  a  Turkish  mosque  ; 
but,  according  to  Stanley,  clearly  once  a  Cbristian  church.  Tbere 
are  indications  of  a  cave  beneatb,  wbich  no  one  bas  been  permitted 
to  explore,  and  wbich  tbe  Mohammedan  bas  no  désire  to  examine. 

In  tbe  political  changes  tbat  impend  over  the  East,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible tbat  tbe  présent  génération  may  see,  under  a  différent  régime^ 
bis  aiicient  mystery  and  some  otbers  more  tborougbly  explored. 
The  outer  building  itself  is  as  unique  as  its  object,  and  bas  a  simple 
grandeur  and  solemnity  about  it  not  unwortby  of  the  sacred  dust  thàt 
lies  witbin.  And  in  tbe  wbole  vicinity,  notwithstanding  the  disguise 
of  its  Mohammedan  population  and  environments,  it  is  impossible  to 
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forget  that  one  is  certainly  on  hallowed  groond.  The  ejes  and  the 
feet  of  the  patriarchs  were  familiar  with  this  soil.  The  names  of 
Joshua  and  Caleb  stand  connected  with  the  place.  Hère  David  held 
court  for  seven  years,  and  hère  no  doubt  he  first  sung  some  of  those 
sacred  songs  that  will  be  coeval  with  the  Church  ou  earth." 

One  Lesson  from  the  Cornet 

ÀBtronomj,  from  our  earliest  thinking,  has  always  corne  to  us  with 
a  strong  and  éloquent*  plea  for  faith  in  the  immortalîty  of  Man,  and 
something  more.  The  récent  appearance  of  several  cornets  in  our  skies 
has  brought  the  subject  up  afresh,  with  ail  the  persuasîveness  of  îts 
suggestions  and  arguments. 

And  first  of  ail,  how  the  splendid  triumphs  achieved  in  the  science 
of  Astrouomj  impress  us  with  a  sensé  of  the  vast  powers,  and  capaci- 
tés, and  possibilities  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Consider  now  this  earth  of  ours,  the  great  problems  of  its  form  and 
weight  and  motion,  the  seasons  and  tides  ;  its  satellite,  its  distance, 
size,  and  character,  —  ail  thèse  it  has  solved,  and  made  plaîn  as  the 
alphabet.  Then  the  sun  and  the  planets  hâve  been  weighed  and 
measured,  their  positions  and  distances,  their  physical  constitution, 
and  the  laws  and  times  of  their  révolutions,  ail  set  forth  in  clearest 
démonstration.  And  with  what  feeble  means  this  mighty  work  has 
been  accomplished,  and  how  innumerable  the  difficulties  it  has  had  to 
overcome,  and  yet  how  it  has  at  every  step  flashed  the  light  of  its  dis- 
coveries  into  the  darkest  régions  of  night  and  mystery.  This  it  is 
which  makes  us  révérence  the  Mind,  the  Soûl  of  man,  and  feel  that  it 
is  truly  the  offspring  of  the  Infinité  Mind. 

Having  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  stran^re  and  unexpected  visitor  in 
our  heavens  so  lately  flinging  its  train  of  splendors  over  millions  of 
miles  of  space,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  astronomer,  and  if  we  ask  him, 
he  will  by  and  by  tell  us  its  history,  he  will  measure  it  and  weigh  it 
for  us  ;  he  will  give  us  its  velocity,  and  map  out  its  course  in  space  ; 
he  will  tell  us  where  it  b  going,  and  how  long  it  will  be  gone  ;  and 
be  will  put  bis  finger  on  the  very  spot  in  the  night-clad  skies  where 
we  will  see  it  next,  and  tell  us  almost  the  day  and  hour  when  we  may 
find  it  there  on  its  retnm,  perhaps,  irom  '*  the  long  travel  of  a  thou- 
Bfnd  years.'' 

As  an  ezample,  let  the  reader  consider  the  marvellous  and  beauti- 
inl  calculatîons  by  which  the  cornets  of  1680  and  1682  were  tracked 
backward  through  the  centuries,  and  ideoUfied  with  the  strange  and 
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startiing  apparitions  which  hundreds  of  jears  ago  fiUed  the  heavens 
with  their  horrible  glare,  and  caused  such  bewilderment  and  terror 
among  the  nations  Let  him  review  also  the  exquisitelj  délicate 
process,  and  the  unspeakable  labor  of  it,  bj  which  the  cornet  of  1682 
was  followed  step  by  step  for  two  révolutions,  and  the  distances  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  their  separate  and  combined  attraction  upon 
it,  calculated  for  the  period  of  150  years  ! 

What  a  glorious  créature  this  mind  is,  that  can  thus,  with  such  sub- 
lime patience  and  strength,  work  out  its  wiU.  With  what  divine 
energy  and  courage  it  will  foUow  thèse  mysterious  children  of  the 
skies  back  through  the  night  of  centuries  ;  and  diligently  search  out 
each  flaming  footprint  they  bave  left  on  space,  till  their  path  is  made 
plain,  and  sitting  by  our  hearthstones  we  can  trace  their  wanderiugs 
through  the  boundless  voids. 

And  80  nice  and  beautifuUy  accnrate  are  thèse  mathematical  calcu- 
lations,  that  the  slightest  disturbance  caused  by  other  bodies,  even 
though  those  bodies  themselves  are  unseen,  and  their  very  existence 
unknown,  will  be  detected  at  once.  The  calculatione  respecting  the 
return  of  the  cornet  of  1682  allowcd  for  the  probability  of  an  undis- 
covered  planet  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Twenty-two  years  after- 
ward  this  prophétie  utterance  was  fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of  Ura- 
nus,  revolving  in  an  orbit  900  millions  of  miles  beyond  that  of 
Saturn,  with  a  period  of  84  years  ! 

And  more  recently  what  an  illustration  Leverrier  and  Adams  hâve 
given  us.  Trifling  aberrations  in  the  movements  of  the  outer  planets 
had  been  for  sometime  noticed.  If  there  is  nothing  but  what  we  know 
up  there  in  the  heavens,  then  they  ought  to  move  thus  and  thus  —  but 
they  do  not.  This  led  to  the  supposition  that  still  another  planet 
might  be  revolving  round  our  sun  outside  of  Herschel.  Gloser 
mathematical  investigation  follows,  and  with  such  diligent  exactness 
is  it  conducted,  that  the  supposition  becomes  certainty.  The  very 
point  in  the  heavens  where  it  may  be  looked  for,  the  very  hôur  it  will 
pass  that  point,  are  boldly  announced  to  the  world.  At  once,  from 
ail  quarters  of  the  earth,  télescopes  are  pointed  in  that  direction,  pene- 
trating  into  the  &r-stretching  solitudes  of  space,  when, —  O  how  won- 
derful  —  there  it  is,  ùlt  out  there  three  thousand  millions  of  miles 
away  I  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  moming  of  création  its  strange 
light  streams  in  upon  us  ! 

How  grand,  almost  awful,  are  thèse  achievements  of  the  homan 
Mind.    With  what  joy  are  we  filled  when  this  splendid  révélation  of 
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its  powers  and  possibilities  first  breaks  in  upon  us  ;  and  huw  is  thîs 
joy  exalted  wben  we  remember  that  Mind  lias  thîs  vast  universe  as 
tbe  field  of  its  activities  and  training.  With  such  capabilities  and 
soch  a  théâtre  for  action,  wliat  mav  it  not  aocomplîsh  ?  To  what 
heights  of  glory  mav  it  not  rise  up  ? 

And  can  any  one,  however  skeptical  in  other  matters,  believe  that 
this  glorious  créature  shall  perish  with  the  frail  body  it  inhabits  ? 
Can  it  be  that  with  such  noble  powers,  with  such  vast  resources,  such 
means  of  inimitable  growth,  it  shall  by  aud  by  be  quenched  in  endless 
night  ?  and  that,  too,  just  as  it  had  begun  to  understand  itself,  to 
know  and  to  use  its  divine  faculties,  and  to  see  how  boundless  and 
beautiful  is  the  universe  into  which  it  bas  come  ! 

And  shall  those  splendid  minds,  which  bave  risen  up  on  such  strong 
wing  into  the  heavens,  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  worlds  that 
hold  their  courses  there,  solved  the  mysteries  of  their  being,  unfolded 
the  laws  of  their  motions,  and  tracked  the  flaming  cornet  on  its  course 
—  shall  thèse  die,  while  the  physical  universe  over  which  they  bave 
gained  such  victories  lives  forever  ?  Shall  the  kriowledge  they  bave 
given  the  world  be  handed  down  Irom  âge  to  âge  forever,  while  they 
perish  as  in  «  moment  ? 

It  can  not  be.  Surely  thèse  great  soûls,  through  whose  study  the 
mystic  language  of  the  heavens  is  translated  to  us,  and  its  flaming 
hieroglyphics  made  plain  —  thèse  shall  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  their 
work,  and  elsewhere  to  behold  the  face  of  other  heavens,  and  rise  to 
new  discoveries  and  triumphs  forever. 

A  single  word  to  our  brothers  of  another  faith,  tbose  who  believe 
the  soûl  will  live  always.  Can  they  believe  that  God  bas  uothing 
better  for  thèse  glorious  and  gifted  créatures  in  the  world  beyond  than  a 
devil's  life  and  employment  ?  Cau  not  the  Infinité  8oul  find  a  more 
fitting  place  for  them  than  the  pit  of  torment,  and  somethmg  better 
to  do  than  to  spend  an  etemity  in  curses  and  blasphemies  ?  With 
such  mighty  capabilities  for  good,  fitted  in  mental  and  moral  nature  to 
grow  up  to  an  equality  with  the  angels  —  created  for  this  originally 
by  the  good  God  Himself,  will  He  suffer  such  a  misérable  wreck  to 
come  of  such  a  grand,  majestic  créature  as  the  Soûl  Immortal,  made 
in  the  image  of  Himself? 

Anax;agoras,  Plato,  Copernîcus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  La  Place, 
^erschel,  Leverrier  —  what  names  are  thèse,  what  minds  are  thèse  I 
And  with  ail  the  abysses  of  the  universe  flaming  with  suns  and  plan- 
ets,  with    Systems    and    constellations,  where  they  can  study  and 
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learn,  and  grow  in  strength  and  digDity  and  glory,  till  heaven  itself 
might  be  proud  of  them  —  will  God  shut  tbem  oat  fîom  ail  thèse,  and 
shut  them  in  some  wretched  hell  infinitely  worse  than  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  and  leave  them  there  fore  ver  ?  It  is  equally  an  insult  to 
God  and  Nature  and  Man  to  believe  it. 

ReUgiouê  World. 

Remarkable  Discovery  of  Egyptian  Anttquities,  Letters  recently 
received  from  Cairo  by  the  N.  Y.  Eventng  Posty  and  by  the  London 
Tt'mes,  announce  a  most  wonderful  discovery  of  no  less  than  thirty 
Royal  Mumroies,  several  large  Papyrî,  and  olher  curious  and  valuable 
articles  in  a  rock-cave  near  Thebes.  Among  the  mummies  are  those  of 
royal  personages  bearing  the  names  of  Thothroes  and  Rameses,  but 
wbether  the  bodies  are  those  ^f  the  great  historical  kings  known  by 
thèse  désignations  is  not  yet  settled  ;  but  whoever  they  may  be,  thèse 
two  monarchs  now  lie  side  by  side  in  the  Boulak  Muséum,  together  with 
the  flowers  and  garlands  in  their  coffins,  just  as  they  were  left  by  the 
mourners  over  3,000  years  ago  !     But  to  the  record  : 

"  Last  June,  Daoud  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Province  of  Keneh,  which 
includes  the  ancient  Theban  district,  noticed  that  the  Bedaween  offered 
for  sale  an  unusual  quantity  of  antiquities  at  absurdly  low  prices.  The 
Pasha  soon  discovered  that  the  source  of  their  hidden  treasure  was  sit- 
uated  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountain-range  which  séparâtes  Deir  el-Bahari 
from  the  Bab  el-Malock,  about  four  miles  from  the  Nile  to  the  east  of 
Thebes  He  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Khédive,  who  forthwith 
dispatched  to  the  s^t  Herr  Emil  Brugsch,  a  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Henry  Brugsch  Pasha.  Herr  Brugsch  discovered  in  the  cliffs  a  pit 
about  thiriy-five  feet  deep,  eut  in  the  solid  rock.  A  secret  opening  from 
this  pit  led  to  a  gallery,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  also  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  This  gallery  was  filled  with  relies  of  the  Theban  dynas- 
ties. Every  indication  leads  to  the  conviction  that  thèse  sacred  relies 
had  been  removed  from  their  appropriate  places  in  the  various  tomba 
and  temples,  and  concealed  in  the  subterranean  gallery  by  the  Egjrp- 
tian  priests,  to  préserve  them  from  being  destroyed  by  some  foreign  in- 
vader.  In  ail  probability  they  were  thus  concealed  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

"  Herr  Brugsch  at  once  telegraphed  for  a  steamer,  which  safely  de- 
posited  her  precious  cargo  at  the  Boulak  Muséum.  The  full  value  of 
this  discovery,  of  course,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  The  papyri 
hâve  not  yet  been  unrolled,  nor  hâve  the  mummies  been  unwrapped.  • 
Conspicuous  by  its  massive  gold  ornamentation,  in  which  cartouches 
are  set  in  precious  stones,  is  the  cofBn  containing  the  mummy  of  Maut 
Nedjem,  a  daughter  of  King  Rameses  II.    Each  of  the  mummies  is 
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accompanied  by  an  alabaster  canopic  urn,  containing  the  heart  and 
fintrails  of  the  deceased. 

**  Four  papyri  were  found  in  the  gallery  at  Deir  el-Bafaari,  each  in  a 
perfect  state  of  préservation.  The  lar^çest  of  thèse  papyri  —  that  found 
in  the  coffin  of  Queen  Ra-ma-ka  —  is  most  beautif uUy  illustrated  with 
colored  illuminations.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  when  un^ 
rolled  will  probably  measure  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  Thèse  papyri  will  probably  provc  to  be  the. most 
valuable  portion  of  thé  disçovery,  for  in  the  présent  state  of  Egyptology 
a  papyrus  may  be  of-  roore  importance  than  an  en  tire  temple,  and,  as  the 
late  Mariette  Pasha  used  to  say,  *  it  is  certain  that,  if  ever  one  of  those 
discoveries  that  bring  about  a  révolution  in  science  should  be  made  in 
Egyptology,  the  world  will  be  indebted  for  it  to  a  papyrus.' 

"  No  less  than  3,700  mortuary  statues  hâve  been  found  which  bear 
royal  cartouches  and  inscriptions.  Nearly  2,000  other  objects  hâve 
been  discovered.  One  of  the  mo»t  reiftarkable  relies  is  an  enormous 
leather  tent,  which  bears  the  cartouche  of  King  Pinotem  (?)  of  the  twenty- 
.  £rst  dynasty.  This  tent  is  in  a  truly  wonderful  state  of  préservation. 
The  workmanship  is  beautiful.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphs,  most 
carefully  embroidered  in  red,  green,  and  yellow  leather.  The  colors  are 
quite  fresh  and  bright  In  each  of  the  corners  is  represented  the  royal 
vulture  and  stars." 

'*  Among  other  objects  of  interest  are  two  enormous  wigs,  which  were 
wom  upon  occasions  of  ceremony.  Thèse  wigs  are  about  two  feet  hîgh, 
and  are  made  of  curled  hair  or  wool,  falh'ng  in  braids  behind  the  back. 
There  are  also  three  thousand  seven  hundred  small  porcelain  funereal 
statuettes,  each  bearing  cartouches  and  inscriptions,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  other  objects,  such  as  drinking-cups,  baskets,  vases,  lamps, 
ums,  chairs,  dried  fruits,  ooxes,  etc.,  etc." 

—  Late  information  shows  that  the  GrââÂ  Catholic  bandits  are  of  the 
same  type  with  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  Italy  and  Spain,  being 
fuUy  as  pious,  and  equally  mindful  of  their  duties  to  the  Church.  Some 
English  journals  are  letting  the  light  in  upon  them,  and  among  other 
items  given  is  the  positive  rule  never  to  allow  liberty  to  a  captive,  for 
whom  a  ransom  has  been  demanded,  unless  the  money  is  paid  : 

*'  Not  quite  two  years  ago  a  fairly  well-to-do  f armer  had  two  of  his 
children  captured  —  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  ten  and  twelve.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  piasters  was  the  ransom  for  each  of  them.  The  money  was 
sent  for  one  child,  and  the  boy  was  retumed.  But  the  farmer*s  ready 
money  was  exhausted.  He  begged  a  little  delay,  but  the  band  were  on 
the  move,  and  could  not  wait.  The  other  child  —  the  little  çirl  —  was 
found  afterward  with  a  stab  in  the  heart  and  wild  flowers  in  ner  hand. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  tempérance  of  thèse  robbers,  who  never  drink 
wine.  They  are  vêry  pious ^  and  never  neglect  ih/ir  religions  duties^ 
always  crossing  themselves  before  eating^  never  omitting  the  numerous 
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fast  days  which  the  Greek  Church  insUts  upon,  Some  are  quite  well 
read,  and  it  is  saîd  that  a  leading  scoundrel  to-day  always  travels  about 
with  a  small  library." 

—  The  followlng  from  the  Congregationalist  matches  on  very  well  to 
the  above  :  "  A  mob  of  2,000  infuriated  Roman  Catholics,  cryîng, 
*  Death  to  the  Protestants,*  assaulted  the  Protestant  Mission  at  Quere- 
taro,  Mexico,  recently,  for  four  hours.  The  disturbance  arose  from  the 
efiFects  upon  the  people  of  a  pastoral  circular  from  the  Bishop  of  Quere- 
taro  which  denounced  ail  favoring  the  mission  work,  and  threatened 
excommunication  to  any  one  who  read  our  Bible  or  tracts.  The  govern- 
ment  of  the  cîty  of  Mexico  promised  protection  in  the  future,  but  the 
Governor  of  Queretaro  would  give  no  such  assurance,  and  urged  the 
missionaries  to  leave  the  city,  which  they  did.  The  Fédéral  Govern- 
ment, has  requested  the  missionaries  to  return,  and  they  will  doubtless 
do  so,  as  the  place  is  a  stronghold  of  fanatici^m  and  needs  the  gospel. 
The  Methodist  Mission  has  sustained  another  trial  in  the  brutal  murder 
of  one  of  ils  missionaries,  Rev.  Mr.  Munroy.  He  was  returning  from 
preaching  at  Santa  Anita,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  band  of  fourteen 
Romanists.  A  friend  with  him  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  proba- 
bly  will  not  survive." 

—  Our  inquiry,  in  the  last  Quarterly,  regarding  **  the  true  nature 
and  effect  of  discipline  after  death,"  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  has  been 
kindly  answered  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Jérusalem  Mngaztne^  who 
sends  us  the  number  for  May,  1880,  containing  an  article  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Evil."  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  paragraphs, 
sufficient,  ncvertheless,  to  show  the  editor*s  opinion  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  Swedenborg  on  the  point  named.  He  cites  the  following  from 
one  of  his  works  : 

"The  State  of  the  wicked  man  in  the  other  life  is  such,  that  as  to  his 
interiors  he  can  no  longer  be  amended,  but  only  as  to  his  exteriors,  that 
is  to  say,  by  fear  of  punishment,  which  when  he  has  frequently  sufifered, 
he  at  length  abstains,  not  of  free  choice,  but  by  compulsion,  his  lust  to 
do  evil  remaining,  which  lust  is  held  in  check,  as  was  said,  by  fears, 
which  compel  and  are  the  means  of  an  external  amendment." 

"  To  suppose  that  one  grows  continually  worse,"  says  the  editor,  "  is 
to  argue  either  that  hell  is  beyond  the  Divine  control,  or  that,  being 
within  His  influence,  the  Lord  gives  no  care  to  it,  and  so  virtually  pro- 
motes  its  evil  growth,  both  of  which  suppositions  are  impossible  in  view 
of  the  Divine  Love."  Swedenborg  says,  "Hell  is  govemed  by  the 
Lord,"  and  that  "  every  evil  has  its  limit,"  no  wicked  spirit  being  allowed 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  evil  and  falsity.  "  Some  use,"  he  says, 
"is  still  obtained  from  every  one,  however  wicked,"  and  he  is  led  to 
this  by  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  such  rewards  as  do  not  strengthen  his 
evil  tendencies.  In  his  way  he  attains  to  greater  skill  in  such  work  as 
f^  does: 
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"And  his  life  will  not  flow  monotooously,  nor  toward  annihilation,  but 
quietly^  though  without  heavenly  peace  ;  usefully^  though  without 
heavenly  enioyment." 

'*  SouIs  which  hâve  utterly  cast  aside  goodness  and  truth  live  on  use- 
fully^  accord îng  to  their  capacity,  necessarily  governed,  but  not  de- 
stroyed  at  once  nor  gradually.  The  Divine  love  still  watches  over 
them,  though  they  can  be  reached  by  no  heavenly  means,  restraining 
them  through  fear,  by  means  of  a  gênerai  afflux  which  checks  the  evu 
sphère  emanating  froro  hell.  The  angels.  also,  while  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  exert  that  influence  they  may  exercise  with  the  good,  are  yet 
the  govemors  of  hell,  and  *  by  an  afflux,'  and  sometimes  by  their  prés- 
ence, moderate  the  evils. 

"  This  is  the  New-Church  vîew  of  hell.  Utter  opposition  to  good, 
confirmed  love  of  evil,  restraint;  through  fear  of  adéquate  punishments, 
jrradually  producing  modération  in  external  conduct,  usefulness  accord- 
ing  to  ability,  limited  indulgence  in  such  pleasures  as  the  evil  enioy,  the 
continuance  o'  lives  lost  to  the  highest  good  and  the  heavens,  out  not 
to  the  all-controlling  and  all-merciful  government  of  God." 

As  regards  the  passage  cited  from  A.  C.  n.  967,  we  think  the  editor 
misapprehends  the  meaning,  if  it  be  no  presumption  in  us  to  say  so. 
Swedenborg  says  : 

**  Evil  punishes  itself  ;  and  unless  ît  were  removed  by  punishments, 
the  evil  spirits  must  necessarily  be  kept  in  some  hell  to  eternity  ;  for 
otherwise  they  would  infest  the  societies  of  the  good,  and  do  violence 
to  that  order  appointed  by  the  Lord,  on  which  the  safety  of  the  universe 
dépends." 

This,  says  the  editor,  seems  to  say  that  punishment  removes  the  evil 
for  which  it  is  inflicted,  for  otherwise  the  wicked  must  remain  in  hell, 
where  "  they  would  do  injury  to  heaven  "  by  infesting  the  society  of  the 
good.  This,  he  says,  is  an  "  obscure  and  misleading  thought  "  that  the 
evil,  if  detained  in  hell,  would  "  invade  heaven  "  î  And  so  he  corrects 
the  original  text,  and  offers  his  own  translation  and  exposition.  But  the 
passage  does  not,  to  our  reading,  say  any  such  thing.  The  meaning 
seems  plain  enough  :  Unless  evil  were  removed  by  punishment,  wicked 
spirits  must  necessarily  be  confined  in  hell  eternally,  for  if  they  were 
not,  they  would  infest  the  society  of  the  good  ;  but  as  evil  is  removed 
by  punishments,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  in  hell  to 
eternity.  Or,  as  the  passage  quoted  in  our  last  says,  '*  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  Lord  permits  any  one  to  be  punished  except  with  the 
design  of  correction,  and  eternal  punishment  would  hâve  no  design." 
Thèse  passages  may  not  harmonize  with  others  —  indeed,  we  think  they 
do  not  —  but  that  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  expiai  n. 

—  The  Universalist  Publishing  House  has  decided  to  publish  a  Me- 
moir  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.  No  effort  required  will  be 
spared  to  make  it  worthy,  both  in  mechanical  appearance  and  literary 
merit,  of  the  life  work  it  will  commemorate.  The  work  of  its  prépara* 
tion  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Sumner  Ellis,  D.  D.  Ail 
parties  who  hâve  letters,  or  can  give  incidents  in  the  career  of  Dr. 
Chapin,  that  will  aid  in  the  préparation  of  the  volume  are  kindly  requested 
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to  send  them  to  Dr.  Ellis,  in  care  of  the  Unîversalîst  Publishing 
House.  Our  readers  may  be  sure  of  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  m^emory 
of  our  great  preacber  ;  for  the  author's  grâce  of  style,  power  of  moral 
and  intellectual  analysis,  jost  appréciation  of  the  gifts  of  Dr.  Chapin, 
and  coDscientious  use  of  material,  are  pledges  that  the  book  will  be 
worthy  of  the  man. 

—  At  the  Great  Mohammedan  Missionary  University  at  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  there  are  at  this  day  ten  thoasand  students  under  trainiog,  ready 
to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  Mis- 
sionaries  meet  thèse  Moslem  priests,  not  in  Turkey  alone,  which  is  the 
centre  of  their  power,  but  also  in  Persîa,  India  and  China,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Very  few  who  hâve  professed  this  faith  hâve  been  led 
to  renounce  it  for  Christianity.  This  îs  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fear  o:  persécution,  for  the  Moslems  hold  that  it  is  not  only  proper,  out 
a  bounden  duty,  to  kill  any  one  who  abjures  his  laith  in  their  prophet 

—  The  foUowing  eztract  from  a  récent  work  by  a  missionary,  whose 
name  excapes  us  at  this  writing,  shows  the  striking  resemblances  on 
important  points  between  the  Buddhistic  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
rituals,  priesthood,  monks,  saints,  festivals,  relies  and  gênerai  practices  : 

"  This  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  arre^ts  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servlng  foreigner.    He  is  at  once  attracted  by  its  great  show  proces- 
sions, and  mult^'plied  festivals.    The  long-robed  and  shaven-headed 
priest,  with  his  slow  and  measured  tread,  his  pusillanimous  air,  and  his 
Jesuitical  cunning,  strikes  him  a^  a  quite  familiar  personage.     £ven 
when  he  enters  the  Buddhist  temple  or  monastery  things  wear  a  familiar 
aspect.    The  images,  the  statue  of  the  "  Holy  Mother,"  or  "  Queen  of 
Heaven,  with  her  babe,  the  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  some  exhibit- 
ing  passages  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  but  more  displaying  the  adventures 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  the  altar,  with  it^  numerous  vessels  and  instruments 
of  service,  the  burning  candies,  the  smoking  incense,  the  ringing  bells, 
the  service  in  a  foreign  tongue,  the  prostrations,  the  mock  solemnity, 
the  muttered  prayers,  and  the  monotonous  chantings,  ail  forcibly  remind 
him  of  scènes  in  Romish  Chapels.     Nor  will  it  aid  n  disp  rlling  tlie  illu- 
sion to  find  hère  and  there,  in  the  différent  apartments  of  the  establish- 
ment, devout-looking  priests  counting  over  their  beads,  and  repeating 
over  and  over  again  the  same  brief  sentences,  till  he  fancies  he  can 
almost  catch  the  familiar  sou nds  of  *^Avâ  Afartas^**  and  ^^  PaternostersP 
<'  A  visit  to  the  library  will  still  aid  in  the  delusion,  especially  when 
permitted  to  examine  the  collection  of  sacred  relies  —  Buddha^s  tooth, 
the  bones  of  the  saints,  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  departed 
priests,  etc.  ;  ail  sacredly  kept  and  looked  upon  with  the  profoundest 
venera  ion.     Nor  will  the  resemblance  be  less  complète  by  discovering 
it   to  be  a  great  ecclesiastical  organization  extending    its    auihority 
through  various  countries  ;  havin;;  its  infallible  head  in  àe  Grand  Lama, 
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its  pontifical  court,  its  high  functionaries,  its  priests,  its  monks  and  nuns 
of  varions  schools  an  :  orders,  its  ordinances  o£  celibacy,  its  holy  water, 
its  sales  of  charms,  amulets  and  indulgencies,  its  masses  for  the  dead, 
its  worship  of  relies  and  canonizatton  of  saints,  and  its  womanolatry  in 
the  worship  of  Kwanyîn,  *•  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  Theistic  Argument  as  Affected  by  Récent  Théories.  A  course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Loweil  Instîtute,  in  Boston,  bv  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.D.,  late  Professer 
of  History  and  Political  Ëconomy  in  Brown  Ûniversitj.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miflin 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

The  theistic  argument  in  substance  is  the  same,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  in  the  form  of  its  statement.  Diffîculties  and  objections 
which  had  no  expression  in  earlier  time,  hare  been  started  by  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  philosophical  spéculations  of  thèse  later  days  ; 
and  those  entering  upon  the  discussion  now  hâve  to  meet  many  sub- 
tleties  of  argument  unknown  to  Paley,  and  his  predecessors.  The 
évidences  of  intelligence,  of  plan,  final  causes  and  moral  law  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world,  and  in  the  order  of  human  society  and  his- 
tory, are  now  questioned  on  grounds  wholly  différent  from  those  occu- 
pied  by  the  atheist  of  former  times.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of 
Religion  in  ail  its  aspects  has  changed,  as  regards  the  methods  of 
both  attack  and  defence,  since  we  published  our  first  book  —  "  Chris- 
tianity  vs,  Infidelity  **  —  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  attack  was 
frora  the  standpoints  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  or  Hume  and 
Hobbes,  or,  at  a  later  perîod,  of  Strauss  ;  and  the  discussion  tumed 
on  the  reality  and  truth  of  a  révélation,  on  the  divine  character  and 
mission  of  Christ,  miracles,  the  mythic  theory,  the  historical  iutegrity 
of  the  Gospels,  &c.  But  now  the  anti-religious  party,  small  in  num- 
bers,  though  supposed  to  be  strong  in  inteUectual  power  and  attain- 
ments,  refuse  to  entertain  thèse  questions  ;  they  go  back  of  Christian- 
ity,  back  of  Mosaism  and  ail  histoncal  religions,  and  deny  that  any 
religion  has  a  fouudation  on  which  it  can  stand  firmly  for  a  moment 
in  the  présence  of  the  scientist  and  philospher.  They  demand  proof 
that  there  is  a  God  to  begin  with,  or  a  future  life,  or  an  innate  relig- 
ions nature  in  man  which  has  any  relation  to  thèse  ;  proof  that  man 
has  a  soûl,  or  mind  as  an  independent  entity  ;  that  he  is  anything  in 
lact  but  organized  matter  with  its  résultant  nervous  forces,  which 
thèse  gentlemen  generously  admit  may,  in  some  of  their  manifesta- 
tions, easily  be  mistaken  for  that  unsubstantial  something  which  theo- 
logians  call  soûl  or  spirit. 

Prof.  Diman  does  not  aim  to  discuss  ail  thèse  points,  but  confines 
himself  mostly  to  the  Theistic  argument  as  affected  by  the  récent 
i^ostic  théories  of  déniai  and  challenge.  He  does  not  ignore  the 
old  arguments  altogether,  but  endeavors  to  show  that  the  new  weap- 
ons  and  new  methods  of  attack  are  not  likely  to  prove  more  effective 
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than  the  old  ;  that  in  ûtct  the  argument  of  design  in  nature,  of  finality, 
adaptation  of  spécial  means  to  spécial  ends  as  one  évidence  of  a  créa- 
tive, shaping,  intelligent  Cause  beginning  and  continuing  to  work 
with  référence  to  certain  intended  résulte,  is  not  invalidated  by  any 
or  ail  the  elaborate  assaults  of  modem  spéculation.  At  every  step  of 
the  discussion  Prof.  Diman  shows  his  ability  to  judge  the  weight  and 
pertinency  of  his  facts,  and  his  fairness  in  never  seeking  to  make  them 
prove  too  much. 

His  argument  is  cumulative.  No  single  line  of  re^oning,  no  one 
fact,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Existence,  but  ail  united 
furnish  an  irrésistible  proof.     For  example  : 

"  Neitber  the  pbenomena  of  man'a  rational  nature  nor  the  plienomena  of  his  moral 
nature,  taken  by  themselvos,  would  be  sufficient  ro  prove  the  Divine  existence." 

*'  Man  doeê  not  reach  the  final  coiivictiuii  of  religious  truth  thmugli  anv  one  faculty 
or  organ.     He  is  framed  for  religion  by  the  whole  make  and  constitution  oî"  his  nature." 

"  The  necessity  of  supposing  a  first  cause  wus  not  itself  a  proof  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence; the  évidence  of  intelligence  in  nature  was  not  a  proof  of  the  divine  existence; 
the  traces  in  history  of  a  moral  governor  were  not  proof  of  the  divine  existence  ;  but  ail 
thèse  were  ùndeniâble  facts,  tliey  ail  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  they  ail  c<»nverged 
t/>  a  common  centre,  they  ail  brought  us,  at  last,  face  to  face  with  the  conviction  of  a 
being  behind  phenomenâ,  transcending  existence,  endowed  with  wisdom  and  gooduess 
beyond  anything  that  the  imagination  of  man  could  conçoive  At  this  point,  and  by 
a  legitimate  process  of  intellection,  a  process  implied  in  ail  knowledge,  and  lying  at 
tbe  basis  of  every  science,  we  clothed  this  conception  with  the  attributes  of  infinity, 
and  when  this  was  donc,  the  idea  of  God  was  completed.*' 

The  matter  is  stated  in  ihîs  last  form  because  of  the  question,  May 
not  this  intelligence  and  intellectual  force,  which  we  think  so  mauifest 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  be  after  ail  a  part  of  Nature,  im- 
manent in  it,  a  final  product  of  its  évolution  toward  the  highcst  and 
best  ?  In  his  chapter  on  **  Immanent  Finality,"  the  author  attempts 
an  answer  to  this  question,  taking  up  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
and  of  the  will,  the  éléments  which  go  to  make  up  personality  in  man, 
and  the  demands  of  intuition,  and  the  irrésistible  conviction  which 
presses  to  the  conclusion  that  behind  ail  the  shiftiiig  phenomena  of 
the  material  universe,  behind  the  moral  law  and  the  order  of  society, 
behind  the  révélations  of  history  that  the  world  is  steadily  moving 
forward  to  higher  levels  in  conformity  with  manifest  plan  and  purpose 
—  that  behind  ail  thèse  there  is  a  mighty,  a  guiding  and  controlling 
Will,  Personality,  God  ! 

Prof.  Diman  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  a  method  in  which 
God  bas  worked,  and  works  ont  his  purposes  in  the  material  world. 
This  is  more  reasonable,  he  thinks,  than  the  doctrine  of  spécial  créa- 
tions by  direct  acts.  He  does  not  admit  that  spontaneous  génération 
or  the  eternity  of  matter  is  involved  in  the  theory.  So  far  from  Evo- 
lution dispensing  with  Deity,  its  many  adaptations  of  organs,  and  ad- 
justments  of  parts,  are  proofs  that  intelligence  and  will  lie  back  of 
thèse  as  the  planning  and  efficient  Cause  ;  and  so  through  Evolution, 
as  through  every  other  path,  we  get  back  at  last  to  God. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  think  that  Prof.  Diman  bas 
made  unnecessary  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  assump  ion 
80  marked  in  the  class  whose  objections  he  meets  ;  and  that  in  his 
auxiety  to  avoid  pushing  the  argument  too  far,  he   '   o     not  alwii yl 
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folio w  it  to  its  jast  and  logical  conclusions.  We  partly  a^;ree  with 
them.  For  example  —  when  in  one  place  he  demonstrates,  as  he 
supposes,  that  the  intelligence  manifest  in  the  arrangements  of  Nature, 
is  not  a  part  or  product  of  Nature,  and  in  another  affirms  that  ''  the 
«vidence  of  intelligence  in  Nature  is  not  a  proof  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence," we  are  moved  to  ask,  What  w  it  a  proof  of,  then?  If  it  is  not 
a  part  of  Nature,  but  distinct  from  it,  and  if  intelligence  is  exclusivelj 
AU  attribute  of  personality  by  this  very  showing,  then  if  it  is  not  a 
proof  of  the  divine  existence,  it  has  no  part  in  his  argument.  Hère 
we  think  he  does  not  claim  for  the  fact  the  weight  to  which  logically 
it  is  entitled,  and  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  his  reasoning  in  the 
•chapter  on  *^  Immanent  Finality  "  inevitably  leads. 

2.  SuppUcium  Sternum  :  The  Hereafter  of  Sin  ~  What  it  will  he  ;  with  answere 
to  certain  Questions  and  Objections.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Haley.  Andover:  Warren 
F.  Draper. 

This  is^an  ambitions  little  bock,  the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  endless  puuishment,  to  défend  the  character 
of  God  against  the  charge  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  its  infliction,  to 
remove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  hesitating  believers,  and  to  per- 
suade unbelievers  that  it  is  not  near  so  dreadfui  a  doctrine  as  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  —  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  real  kîndness  on  the  part  of 
God  to  let  the  ungodly  go  to  hell  where  they  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  at  home,  and  more  at  ease,  than  they  would  be  in  heaven  among 
the  saints  and  angels.  *^  Can  it  be  doubted,"  says  the  author,  ^*  that 
benevolence  appears  in  the  fact  that  God  has  prepared  their  'own 
place  *  for  the  lost  —  a  place  adapted  to  their  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition ;  and  that  He  has  fixed  their  habitation  there,  instead  of  corn- 
peUing  them  into  heaven^  where,  owing  to  uncongenial  society  and 
surroundings,  their  misery  would  be  far  greater  ?  '* 

How  little  can  one  who  writes  in  this  way  understand  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  salvation,  or  of  God*8  methods  in  working  it  ont  in  the 
soûl  of  man,  or  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  heaven  *'  and  "  hell  "  ; 
how  little  can  he  know  of  human  nature  or  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  by  which  it  is  acted  upon  ;  how  little  of  the  theology  or  philos- 
ophy  of  Universalism,  or  even  of  the  later  school  of  Orthodoxy  ?  It 
would  be  idle  to  criticise  such  a  statement;  we  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  subject.  But  let  us  see  how  well  the  author  can  talk  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  question,  when  stress  of  argument  demands  it.  The 
following'is  intended  to  show  that  hell  is  not  quîle  so  comfortable  a 
place  as  the  reader  might  imagine  from  the  above  extract  : 

"  The  discordant  and  revoltmg  society  ot  hell  will  be  to  the  dwellers 
there  a  perpétuai  source  of  disgust  and  horror.  There  will  be  gath- 
ered  ail  the  vile  and  abominable  of  maukind  who  ever  cursed  the 
«arth.  It  will  be  the  foui  cesspool  into  which  the  accumulated  filth 
and  sin  and  shame  of  earth  will  be  disgorged,  to  seethe  and  putrefy 
and  ferment  forever  and  ever." 

This  statement  b  variously  illustrated  with  examples  ;  among  them 
the  false  teacher,  who  is  unceasingly  pursued  through  hell  ''with 
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çurses  Ibud  and  deep^  from  those  whom^ie  has.lured  into  thûs  horri- 
ble place  ;  and  the  writer  adds,  **  Can  such  a  state  fail  to  be  most 
wretched  ?  "  And  of  others  he  says,  "  Can  there  be  any  more  fear- 
ful  punishment  than  to  be  shnt  ap  With  such  abominable  beings  for- 
ever  and  ever  ?  "  and  to  emphasize  the  horrors  of  heD,  he  borrows 
from  the  Pagau  Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  the  damned  as  twisted  to- 
gether  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  or  more,  who  gnaw  and  devour 
each  other,  either  upon  the  score  of  old  grudges  and  former  malice 
they  had  borne  each  other,  or  else  in  revenge  of  injnries  and  losses 
they  had  sustained  upon  earth  "  ;  and  adds,  from  Dante, 

•*  A  mîry  tribe,  ail  naked,  and  with  looks 
Betokèning  rage.     They  with  their  hands  alooe 
Struck  not,  but  with  the  head,  the  breast,  the  feet, 
Catting  each  other  piecemeal  with  their  fangs.'* 

Pretty  bad  this  ;  yet  our  friend  Haley  says,  "  There  is  sonnd  reason 
in  the  idea  that  hell  is  appointed  in  mercy  to  the  lost,  because  heaven 
would  be  utterly  uncongenial  to  them.  They  will  be  hetteroffin  hell 
(his  owu  italics)  —  their  '  home,'  their  *  own  place  '  ;  if  transferred  ta 
heaven,  their  misery  would  be  insufferably  augmented." 

We  do  not  really  see  any  occasion  for  printing  this  book.  There 
is  not  a  single  argument  or  thought  in  it  that  is  new.  To  be  sure,- the 
author  frankly  says  in  his  préface  that  he  does  not  aim  at  originality,. 
but  only  seeks  to  **  set  familiar  truths  in  a  new  light  "  ;  but  we  do  not 
discover  the  new  light,  for  even  the  point  noticed  above  is  not  new. 
In  his  extended  argument  on  aiontoSy  he  only  repeats  what  bas  been 
said  again  and  again,  and  replied  to  as  often.  And  his  citations  touch- 
ing  its  lexicography  are  not  always  fair  —  only  one  side  of  the  testi- 
mony  being  given.  For  example,  in  quoting  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  on 
Matt.  XXV.  46,  he  fôrgets  (?)  to  state  that  this  eminent  scholar  warns 
just  such  writers  as  our  author,  that  if  they  rely  on  aionios  to  prove 
endless  punishment  in  the  argument  with  Universalists,  they  invite 
defeat. 

He  dévotes  several  pages  to  Dr.  Hanson's  book  on  Âion^  and  takes- 
special  exception  to  his  statement  that  the  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  "  gave  to  ail  the  Greck  words  the  same  meanlng  they  had  in  the 
classic  Greek."  His  answers  to  fifleen  or  twenty  objections  to  end- 
less punishment  are  in  the  usual  line  of  feeble  reasonîng.  As  an 
example,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  goodness^ 
of  God,  he  says,  at^  scores  of  others  hâve  said  before  him,  *'  If  God, 
in  His  infinité  wisdom  and  benevolence,  allows  sin,  and  resulting  pain 
in  this  world,  why  not  in  the  next  ?  If  for  six  thousand  years,  why 
not  for  sixty  thousand,  for  sixty  billions,  for  etemity?"  As  if  transient 
and  eternal  evil  were  the  same  ;  as  if  the  pain  for  half  an  hour  inflicted 
on  Président  Garfield,  in  cutting  into  the  wound  to  save  life,  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  stretching  him  on  the  rack  and  torturing  him  for 
fifty  years  ;  or  more,  if  he  could  be  kept  alive  so  long.  And  if  tem- 
porary  suffèring  is  presumptive  proof  of  eternal  suffering,  then,  "  If 
Gcoà  permits  the  righteous  to  suffer  in  this  world  (and  He  does),  why 
not  in  the  next  ?    If  in  His  infinité  wisdom  and  benevolence  He 
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allows  them  to  suffer  for  one  year,  why  not  for  sixty  billions  of  years, 
and  for  eternity  ?  " 

8.  Early  Christian  Uterature  Primers.  The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Centnry.  By 
B6V.  Geo.  A.  Jackson.    U.  AppletoD  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Of  the  firstof  this  séries,  edited  by  Dr.  Greo.  P.  Fi8her,which  took 
up  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists,"  we  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  commendation.  This  présent  issue  justifies  what  was  said 
then.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  "  Progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Third  Century,"  we  hâve  a  concise,  well-written,  and  very  usefal 
"  Introduction,"  folio wed  by  a  snmmary  of  sorae  of  the  leading 
Works,  with  illustrative  extracts,  of  Irenœus,  Hippolytus,  Clément 
of  Alexandria,  Oritçen,  Gregory  Thanmaturgus,  and  other  Greek 
writers.  Then  cornes  a  similar  présentation  from  the  writings  of  the 
Latin  authors  of  this  century,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  etc.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  is  carried  out,  we  take  Irenaeus  : 
1.  Four  or  iive  pages  of  biography.  2.  A  gênerai  statement  ot  the 
snbject,  character  and  contents  of  each  one  of  the  five  books  **  Agaînst 
Hérésies"  by  Irenaèus,  occupying  eleven  pages.  3.  We  hâve 
fifteen  pages  of  extracts  from  thèse  books,  giving  the  sentiments  of 
this  Father  in  his  own  language.  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  judge 
the  correctness  of  the  editor's  statements.  4.  Two  letters  of  Irenœus  ; 
that  concerning  Polycarp,  and  one  to  Victor  of  Rome,  touching  the 
proprie ty  of  toleration. 

Thèse  **  Primers  "  will  be  very  interestîng  and  informing  to  ail, 

especially  to  those  not  able  to  own  a  library  of  the  Christian  Fathers  : 

becaiise  they  take  the  reader  hnck  over  the  past.  put  him  down  in  the 

midst  of  the  early  Christians,  and  show  him  what  th**  writers  believed 

and  felt,  what  they  wrot«  and  talkc^d  concerning  orthodoxy  and  here- 

sy,  church  doctrines  and  life  ;   respecting  which  matters,  he  will  find 

that  they  were  no  more  of  one  miud  and  heart  than  the  Christians  of 

to-day.     Take  the  following  from  a  tract  of  Tertullian,  on  the  power 

to  forgive  sins,  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  now  called  the  Pope. 

It  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Luther.     Tertullian  died  about  A.  D. 

220. 

''  V^iiidicate  to  tliyself  the  power  to  forgive  sins  in  like  manner  witli  Peter.  Because, 
if  thon  hast  a  purely  disciplinari'  office,  iiof  to  préside  wifh  power  but  as  a  mînister 
who  or  what  art  thou  to  give  indulgence,  who,  showing  thyself  neither  propbet  nor 
apoj»ile,  doht  lack  thnt  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  given  to  prant  indulgence?  Because 
the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  'upon  this  rock.'  etc.,  do«t  thou  therefore  présume  that  the 
power  of  loosing  and  bindmg  bas  devoived  upon  thee,  that  i»,  upon  the  whole  church 
related  to  Peter?  Who  art  thon,  overtnming  and  changii  g  the  plain  intention  of  our 
Lord  to  confer  this  upon  Peter  personally  V  '* 

Hère  is  a  statement  from  his  treatise  "  On   the  Soûl  "  which   may 

strengtheu  the  faith  of  such  of  our  Spiritualist  friends  as  belle ve  in 

"  Materialization." 


•*  A  prophétie  si^ter  (médium?)  am^ng  u«,  wiio  hoM«  conven»e  with  angels, some* 
* ..-        .  ...  .       i^o^iiy 

appear  t(»  me  ;  not  liowever,  \\  property  void  and  emptj, 
but  such  as  would  engnge  itselr  tn  be  gnisped  by  the  hantl,  bott,  tmospareat,  ana  of 


times  even  with  the  Lord,  testifies  '  that  a  sonl  bas  been  siiown  me  in  a  bodily  shape, 
'         '  "      id  ei     ' 


and  a  spirit  bas  been  wont  to  appear  to'  me  ;  not  liowever,  :i  property  void  and  em] 
but  such  as  would  engage  itselr  tn  be  gnisped  by  the  har  •        ■ 
an  ethereal  color,  and  in  every  respect  humnn  in  form.*  " 
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4.  The  Bible  and  Reason  against  Atbeism/in  a  Séries  of  Letten  to  a  Friend.    By  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Bar.    Chicago.    Pnblished  by  the  Anthor. 

The  writer  of  thèse  letters  has  given  us  a  popular,  but  sound,  logi- 
cal  and  manly  reply  to  the  common  objections  of  the  Ingersoll  school 
to  the  Bible,  the  being  of  a  God,  Christîanîty,  and  Religion  of  any 
sort  as  it  relates  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man.  Straîghtened  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  correspoudence,  in  which  brevity  became  a  necessity, 
he  is  obliged  to  condense,  and  sometimes  to  omit  what  might  hâve 
strengthened  his  answer  ;  but  he  states  every  difficulty  fairly,  and 
meets  it  with  strong  argument,  and  offcen  shows  his  sceptical  oppo- 
nent  that  his  own  positions  are  as  weak  as  those  he  attacks,  and  that 
his  reasoning  leads  him  into  pits  deeper  than  those  he  seeks  to  escape. 
The  légal  training  of  the  author  serves  him  admirably  in  detectîng  the 
fallacies  of  the  objector,  exposing  his  évasions,  challenging  his  proof$y 
and  keeping  him  strictly  to  the  points  in  debate.  He  will  not  allow 
him,  when  cornered  at  one  point,  to  slip  out  and  escape  under  a  flour- 
ish  of  epithets,  or  show  of  virtuous  indignation,  about  sometbing  else 
entirely  foreign  to  the  question  in  hand.  With  the  skill  of  a  prac- 
tised  debater,  he  will  hâve  one  point  settled  before  he  passes  to 
another  ;  and  so  his  respondent  finds  that  *^  Jordan  am  a  hard  road 
to  trabbel,"  and  that  he  cannot  "  take  to  de  woods/'  or  eut  across  lots 
at  his  pleasure.  The  reader  will  find  both  eutertainraent  and  in- 
struction in  folio wing  his  arguments,  discovering  as  he  will  how  much 
larger  the  sceptics  words  are  than  his  facts. 

Two  features  of  the  book  deserve  notice:  1.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  shows  that  difficulties  and  explanatious  are  not  ail  on  one 
side  ;  that  the  Atheist  has  as  many  problems  to  solve,  as  many  un- 
answerable  questions  to  meet,  as  he  imagines  beset  the  argument  of 
the  believer  in  God  :  and  that  he  who  rejects  the  New  Testament 
records  as  frauds  or  forgeries  is  at  once  fronted  with  as  many  knotty 
points  and  impossible  explanatious  as  he  can  attend  to,  without  going 
from  home.  2".  The  fact,  made  apparent  in  the  correspondeuce,  that 
80  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bible  and  Christianity, 
are  reallynot  against  thèse,  but  against  the  Orthodox  interprétation 
of  them,  and  therefore  go  to  the  ground  in  the  présence  of  Univer- 
salism. 

6.    AppUUm'i  Home  Books.    Ameuities  of  Home.    60  cents. 

A  more  timely,  a  more  needed  book,  or  one  having  more  intimate 
relation  to  the  happiness  of  the  millions,  has  not  been  writtei^  thèse 
many  years.  The  woman  —  we  know  the  author  is  a  woman,  for 
none  but  a  woman  educated,  refined,  observing,  experienced  and  fuU 
of  wisdom,  and  withal  a  Christian,  could  produce  such  a  book  —  the 
woman  who  wrote  it  has  rendered  a  service  to  our  homes,  to  parents 
and  children,  to  young  men  and  young  women,  that  cannot  be  over- 
stated,  if  only  it  is  widely  circulated,  and  its  counsels  conscientiously 
followed.  **  Amenities  of  Home  !  '*  What  a  pleasant  sound  it  has. 
A  las,  that  there  are  so  many  homes  without  "  amenities,"  so  many 
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bornes  that  are  not  homes,  sîmplj  from  neglect  of  those  thoughtûil 
courtesies,  gentle  manners,  refined  tastes,  sympathies  and  interests  in 
the  common  welfare,  and  the  thoasand  and  one  little  attentions,  which 
give  to  the  word  ils  sacred  and  tender  associations,  and  which  are  so 
pleasantiy  and  wiselj  inculcated  in  thèse  pages. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  reading  of  one  chapter  of  this  book, 
each  day,  in  every  home-circle  in  the  land.  Those  homes  that,  be- 
cause  of  their  peHectness,  do  not  need  it,  will  enjoy  looking  at  their 
own  picture  ;  and  those  who  do  need  it  will  surely  be  improved,  and 
the  entire  atmosphère  of  domestic  life  purified  and  freshened  by  the 
spirit  of  its  teaching. 

6.  The  Problem  of  Relîgîous  Progress.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.  Phillip»  & 
Hnnt    $2.00. 

We  bave  a  vague  impression  that  Dr.  Dorchester  bas  written  some- 
thing  —  what,  we  hâve  now  forgotten  —  which  was  not  remarkable 
for  its  wisdom,  nor  for  its  fairness  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  this  is 
a  book  which  we  can  assure  our  preachers  they  will  find  very  usefnl 
and  interesting,  and  the  moral  of  many  a  sermon  and  address  may  be 
successfnlly  enforced  from  its  richly  stored  pages  of  curious  informa- 
tion. It  abounds  in  statistics,  of  course,  for  how  could  Daniel  Dor- 
chester Write  without  statistics  ?  It  is  enriched  with  valuable  histor- 
ical  facts  and  extracts  trom  authors,  which,  while  they  fortify  the  ar- 
gument, are  profitable  reading  for  ail.  It  cannot  fail  to  encourage 
the  halting  Christian  and  the  disheartened  philanthropist,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  rebukes  the  croaking  pessimistic  class  who  are  forever 
prophesying  that  the  world,  in  politics,  morals  and  religion,  is  goîng 
to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  possible — în  fact  is  the  deviVs  world  already. 

We  cannot  enter  at  length  into  the  argument,  but  the  author  goes 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  ably,  taking  up  the  varions 
forms  in  which  this  opinion  gets  expression  ;  as  ^'  Spirituality  declin- 
ing  in  the  Churches,*'  the  *'  Conflict  between  Modem  Thought  and 
Ancieni  Faith,"  "  The  Failure  of  Protestantism,"  the  "  Growth  of 
Romanism,"  the  "  Décline  in  Morals,*'  the  "  Collapse  in  Religions 
Belief,"  etc.  Under  the  head  of  **  Faith,"  he  shows  the  extent  of  the 
despotism  of  the  church  and  scholasticism  in  past  centuries,  and  the 
new  liberating  forces  which  are  taking  their  place,  the  éléments  of 
modem  progress,  and  the  sure  rénovation  that  is  coming  on.  Under 
the  head  ot  **  Morals,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  usefiil 
contributions  to  the  subject,  he  looks  into  the  condition  of  Europe  be- 
fore  the  reformation,  and  from  the  fearful  array  of  facts  touching 
priest  and  people,  and  ail  classes  high  and  low,  educated  and  igno- 
rant, as  contrasted  with  the  présent,  he  demonstrates  that  the  world, 
bad  as  it  is  in  thèse  day  s,  is  not  going  backward  and  downward,  but 
forward  and  upward,  to  higher  levels  of  moral  life  and  power. 

In  the  chapters  on  *'  Spiritual  Yitality,"  he  invites  the  reader  to 
testimonies  showing  the  low  state  of  piety  in  the  past,  the  coldness 
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and  mdifference,  even  in  the  ehurches,  to  religioas  things,  and  the 
absence  of  ail  religions  activities  ;  and  contrasting  thèse  with  the 
présent  mîssionary  enterprises  and  Christian  activities,  leaves  him  to 
judge  whether  religion  in  its  best  définitions  is  dying  ont  from  among 
ns,  whether  the  former  days  were  better  than  thèse. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  anj  account  of  the  voluminous  tables 
of  "  Statistics,"  illustratîng  ail  thèse  points  ;  or  of  the  very  ingenius 
diagrams  by  which  the  relative  growth  of  the  Roman,  Greek  and 
Protestant  Churches,  the  last  in  ail  its  branches  of  Orthodox  and 
Libéral,  are  shown  to  the  eye.  Of  course  some  errors  must  creep 
into  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  trifiing  compared  with  the 
amount  and  value  of  its  information.  The  careful  examination  of 
its  pages  will  demonstrate  that  Protestantism  is  very  far  from  being  a 
failure  ;  and  further  that  neither  in  religion,  nor  morals,  nor  laws,  nor 
social  life,  is  the  world  growing  worse  but  better,  every  day. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Appleton*8  '*  New  York  Illastrated  *'  is  a  very  beaatiful  Pictorial  delineation  of  the 
wooderH  of  the  great  metropolis  ;  ite  street  scènes,  baildings,  parks,  river  views,  sea 
shore  pictures,  and  other  interesting  sights;  beside  two  most  excellent  maps,  one  of 
the  City  itwelf,  and  one  of  the  snrroanding  country.  Whœver  visits  New  York  with 
tbis  book  in  hand  will  know  exactly  what  is  worth  seeing,  and  how  to  see  it  to  the 
best  advantage.    There  are  160  illustrations! 

Wit  and  Wlsdona  of  Benjamim  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Collected  from  his 
Writing»  and  Specches.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  impossible  that  oue  who  has  had 
80  reraarkable  a  cnreer  as  a  literary  man.  a  man  of  the  world,  a  statesman.  and  a  bril- 
liant  parliamentary  debater,  shoald  not  hâve  said  many  things  worth  being  remem- 
bered.  One  thing  strikes  ns,  in  looking  over  the  pages  of  this  book  —  what  a  wealth 
of  subjects  hère  for  the  ess^yist  and  the  literary  îournalist.  There  are  thèmes  for 
essays  and  dif^quisitions  enoagh  to  flU  a  dozen  volumes  ot  another  "  Spectator,"  or 
of  another  "  Nation/* 

AjmDkton's  Handy  Volume  Séries.  The  Great  Violinists  and  Pianists.  By  George 
T.  Ferris.    40  cts. 

Ralph  Walilo  Emerson  :  Philosopher  and  Poet  By  Alfred  H.  Guenisey.  40  cts. 
A  sketch  of  the  mnu  in  his  eariy  days,  in  the  ministfy.  his  Earopean  travel,  his  lec- 
tures and  Hddro*-e»»:  a  critical  estimate  of  his  genius  and  writings,  accompanied  mth 
libéral  illuBtratioua  from  his  varions  books;  and  an  attempt  to  measure  and  weigh  his 
claims  as  a  Philosopher  an«l  Poet  The  author  is  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  but  he  is 
discriminating  as  well  as  appréciative,  and  there  are  some  things  in  his  criticism  ot 
Emerson's  philosophy  which  are  well  stated.  and  worth  considering  in  judgiug  of  the 
occasional  vagueness  both  of  the  philosopheras  thoughts  and  expressions. 

Kalani  of  Oalra.  An  Historical  Romance  of  Hawaii.  By  C.  M.  Newell,  author  of 
**  The  Tiger  Whale."  We  bave  only  room  to  say  that  this  story,  by  a  son  of  one  of 
our  departed  preachers,  is  ftranded  on  events  of  wnich  the  author  had  authentio  infor- 
mation from  those  engaged  in  them.  The  conquest  of  Hawaii,  the  yoang  hero,  the 
final  de!eat,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  are  ail  real  occurrences.  The  book  has 
some  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  Islandt,  and  contains  much 
information  regarding  the  mythology,  superstitions  and  legends  ot  the  primitive  rice. 
Some  of  the  rhymes  might  be  improved,  or  omitted  withput  iqjary  to  the  book. 
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